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RULES AND ORDERS 


OP THB 

EDUCATIOxN DEPARTMENT, BENGAL. 


OH-A.IE’TEIZR I. 

« 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY- 

1.— EDUCATION DESPATCH OP 18S4. 

Deapatch No. dated 19th July 185Ut from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, to the Oovernor-Qvneral of India in 
Council. 

1 . It appears to us that Iho presont time, wlieo, by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, the responsible trust of the Government of In'lia 
has again been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable for the review 
of the progress wMob has already been made, the supply of existing 
doficienoies and the adoption of such improvements as may bo best 
calculated to seome the ultimate benefit of the people committed to 
our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importxxnce, none can have a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of Education. It is one of our 
most sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow fi’om the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and which 
India may under Providence derive from her cdimexiou wilh Lnglaiid. 
For, although British influence has alrondy in many remarkable iu- 
stauoes been applied with great energy and success to ujiroot demora- 
lising practices, and even crimes of a decke r dye , which for ages had 
prevailed among the natives of India, Eho good" results of those efforts 
must, in order to be jpermanent, possess the further sanction of a general 
sympathy in the native mind which the advance of education alone can 
secure. 

3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement 

of education as peculiarly important, because 
Bth^ptemtor 1827!"®^*'’ calculated “not only to produce a higher d gree 

of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral 
character of those who partake of its advantages, and to to supply you 
with servants to_ whose prubjty you may with iuc.'eaicd confidcuce 
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I. — BDVCATIONAL POLICfT. 
De0pateh of 1854. 


commit offices of trust ” in India, where the well-being of the people 
is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all Departments of the State. 

4. Nor, while the ohaiaoter of England is deeply concerned in 
the success of our efforts for the promotion of education, are her 
material interests altogether unaffected by the advance of European 
knowledge in India ; this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them 
to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their country, 
guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase , of 
wealth and commerce ; and, at the same time, secure to us a larger and 
more certain supply of many articles necessary for our manufactures 
^nd extensively consumed by all classes of our population, as well as an 
almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British laboiii;. 

5. "We have from time to time given careful attention and en- 
couragement to the efforts which have hitherto been made for the 
spread of education, and we have watched with deep interest the prac- 
tical results of the various sysfems by which those efforts have been 
directed. The periodical reports of the different Ocnncils and Boards 
of Education, together with other ofRcial communications uj<on the 
same subject, have put us in possession of full inform atiou as to those 
educational establishments which are under the direct control of 
Government ; while the evidence taken before the Committees of both 
E onses of Parliament upon Indian affairs has given us the advantage of 
similar information with respect to exertions made for this purpose by 
persons unconnected with Government, and has also enabled us to profit 
by a knowledge of the views of tbopo who are best able to arrive at 
sound conclusions upon the question of education generally. 

6. Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the past, and the 
most competent advice for the future, we are now in a position to 
decide on the mode in w’hich the assistance of Government should be 
afforded to the more extended and systematic promotion of general 
education in Indio, and on tho measures which should at once be 
adopted to that end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that 
the education which w'e desire to see extended in India is that which has 
for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy 
and literature of Europe ; in short, of European knowledge. 

8. The systems of science and philosophy which form the learning 
of the East abound with grave errors, and Eastern literature is nt best 
very defioie^” as regards ‘all modern discovery and improvements ; 
Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely diffused, would but little 
advance our object. VVe do not wish to diminish tbe opportunities 
wbiob are pow afforded, in special institutions, for the study of Sans- 
krit, Arabic and Persian literature, or for tho cultivation of those lan- 
guages which may be called the classical languages of India. An ac- 
quaintance with the works contained in them is valuable for historical 
and antiquarian purposes, and a knowledge of the languages themselves 
is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and il also 
of great importance for tho critical oultivdtion and improvement of tho 
vernacular languages of India. 
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Jhtpatoh of 1854. 

9. We are not unaware of the suooess of many distinguished 
Oriental soholars in their praiseworthy ehdeayours to ingraft upon por- 
tions of Hindcm philosop hy the ge rms of sounder morab and of 'more 
advanoed ^sdienoe';' ana we are far from under-rating the good effect 
which has thus been produced upon the learned classes of India, who 
pay hereditary veneration to those ancient languages, and whose assist- 
ance in the spread of education is so valuable from the honourable and 
influential position which they occupy among their fellow-countrymen. 
But such attempts, although they may usefully co-operato, can only be 
considered as auxiliaries, and would be a very inadequate foundation 
for any general scheme of Indian education. 

10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high 
attainments in ^English literature and European Koience which have 
been acquired of late years by some of the natives of India. But this 
success has been confined to but a small number of persons ; and we 
are desirous of extending far more widely the means of acquiring gen- 
eral European knowledge of a less high order, but of such a cbiiraoter 
as may be practically useful to the people of India in their different 
spheres of life. To attain this ’end, it is necessary, for the reasons 
which we have given above, that they should be made familiar with tiio 
works of European authors, and with the results of the tliouglit and 
labour of Europeans on tho subjects of every description upoti which 
knowledge is to be imparted to them ; and to extend tlie means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of any general system of 
education. 

11. Wo have next to consider the manner in which our object is 
to be effected ; and this leads us to the question of the medium through 
which knowledge is to be convoyed to the people of India. It has, 
hitherto, been necessary, owing to the want of translations or adaptatioiis 
of European works in the Vornaonlar languages of India, and to the 
very imperfect shape in wliich European knowledge is to be found in 
any works in tho learned langriages of the East, for those wlio desired 
to obtain a liberal education, to begin by the mastery of the English 
language as a key to the literature of Europe ; and a knowledge of 
English will always he essential to those natives of India who aspire to 
a high order of education. 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the Presidency towns, where persons who possess a know- 
ledge of English are preferred to others in many employments, public 
as well as private, a very moderate proficiency in^ the English language 
is often looked upon, by those who attend school instruction, as the end 
and object of their education, rather than as a necessary step to the 
improvement of their general knowledge. We do not deny the value 
in many respeots of the mere faculty of speakittg and writing English, 
but we fear that a tendency has been created in these districts, unduly 
to neglect the atudy of tho ‘V’ernaoular languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor de.'ire to substitute the English lan- 
guage for the Vernacular dialects of the country. We have always 
been most sensible of the importance of the use of the^ languages 
which alone are understood by the great mass of the population. These 
languages, and not English^ hove been put by us in the place of P ersian 

B 2 
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in the aduilListration ol justice, and in the intercourse between the 
oittoors of Government and th# people. It is indispensable, therefore, 
that in any general system of education the study of them should be 
assiduously attended to. And any acquaintance with improved European 
knowledge which is to be communicated to the great mass of the 
people — whose ciroums'anoea prevent them from acquiring a high order 
of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties of 
a foreign language— can only be conveyed to them through one or 
other of these Vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the English language 
should be taught wliero there is a demand for it ; but such instruction 
should always be combined with a careful attention to the study of the 
Vernacular language of the district, and with such general instruction 
as can be conveyed through that language. And, while the English 
language continues to be made use of ashy far the most perfect »«»<//«//» 
for the education of those persons who have ncquired a sufliciont know- 
ledge of it to receive general instruction throvgh it, the Vernaoular 
languages must bo employed to teach the far larger clai^sos who are 
ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted With, English. This can only bo 
done effectually through the instrumentality of Masters and Professors, 
who may, hy themselves knowing English, and thus having full acct>ss 
to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind^ impait to their 
fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother-tongue, the 
information which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as 
the importance of the Vernaoular languages becomes more appreciated, 
the Vernacular literatures of India will be gradually enriclied by trans- 
lations of European books, or by tl>e original compositions of men whose 
minds have been imbued with the spirit of European advanoeraent, so 
that European knowledge may gradually be plaot-d in this manner 
within the reach of all classes of the peojde. We look, therefore, to the 
English language and to tho Vernaoular languages of India together as 
the media for the diffusion of European kiioivlodge, and it is our desire 
to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufliciently 
high class to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite 
qualifications. 

16. Wo proceed now to the machinery which we propose to estab- 
lish for t'lio Buperinteiidenoe and direction of education. This has 
hitherto been exercised in our Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Education, composed of European 
and Native gentlemen, who have devoted themselves to this duty with 
uo other remunet a<^ion than the consciousness of assisting the progress 
of learning and civilization ; and, at the same time, wifh an earnestness 
and ability which must command the gratitude of the people of India, 
and which will entitle some honoured names amongst them to a high 
place among the benefactors of India and of the human race. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of 
the educational institutions of the North-Western Provinoea from those 
of Bengal, taken upon himself the task of their management ; and wo 
cannot allow this opportunity to pass without the observation that, in 
this, as in all other branches of his admininstration. Hr. Thomason 
displayed that aoourate knowledge. of the condition and requirbmeuts of 
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the people under hie charge, and that clear and ready perception of the 
practical measures best suited for their welWe, which make his death a 
loes to India, which we deplore the more deeply, as we fear that his 
unrem itting exertions tended to shorten his career of usefulness. 

17. We desire to express to the present Boards and Councils of 
Eduoation our sincere thanks for the manner in which they have 
exercised their functions, and we still hope to have the assistanoo of the 
gentlemen composing them in furtheianco of a most important part of 
our present plan ; but, having determined upon a very considerable 
extension of the general scope of our efforts, involving the simultaneous 
employment of different agencies, some of which are now wholly 
neglected, and others but imperfectly taken advantage of by Govern- 
ment, we are of opinion that it is advisable to place the superintendence 
and direction of education upon a more systematic footing, and we have, 
therefore, determined to create an Educational Department, as a portion 
of the machinery of our Governments in the several Presidencies of 
India. We accordingly propose that aij ofBcer shall bo appointed for 
each Presidency and Lieuteuant-QoverDorsliip, who shall be specially 
charged with the management of the business connected with education, 
and be immediately responsible to Government for its conduct. 

18. An adequate S3'stem br inspection will also, for the future, 
become an essential part of our educational system ; and we desire that 
a sufficient number of qualified luspectors be appointed, who will 
periodically report upon the state of tlioso colleges and schools which 
are now suppoited and managed by Government, as well as of such as 
will hereafter be brought under Government inspection by the measures 
that we propose to adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, the exami- 
nation of the scholars at those institutions, and generally*, by their 
advice, aid the managers and school- masters in conducting colleges 
and schools of every description tlironghout the country. They will 
necessarily be of diiferent classcF, and may possess different degrees of 
acquirement, according to the higher or lower character of the institu- 
tions which they will be employed to visit ; but we need hardly say 
that, even for the proper inspection of the lower schools, and with a 
view to their elleotual improvement, the greatest care will bo necessary 
to select persons of high character and fitting judgment for such 
employment. A proper staff of clerks and other officers will, moreover, 
be required for the Educational Departments. 

19. Reports of the proceedings of the Inspectors should be made 
periodically, and these again should be embodied in the annual reports of 
the Heads of the Educational Departmeots,.whioh sliould be transmitted 
to us, together with statistical returns (to be drawn up in similar forms 
in all parts of India), and other information of a general character 
relating to eduoation. 

20. Wo shall send copies of this Despatch to the Governments of 
Fort St. George and of Bombay, and direct them at ouce to make 
provisional arrangements for the superintendence and inspection of 
eduoation in their respective Presidencies. Such arrangementB as they 
may make will be refiorted to you for sanction. You will take similar 
measures in oommunioation with the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
and of Agra, and you will also provide in such manner as may seem 
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Advisable for tbe wants of the non<regalation Provinces in this respect. 
We desire that jour proceedings in this matter xnaj be reported to us 
with as little delay as possible ; and we are prepared to approve of such 
an expenditure as you may deem necessary tor this purpose. 

21. In the selection of the Heads of the Educational Departments, 
the Inspectors and other officers, it will be of the greatest importance to 
secure the services of persona who axe not only best able, from their 
character, position and acquirements, to carry our objects into effect, 
but who may command the confidence of the natives of India. It may 
perhaps be advisable that the first Heads of the Educational Department, 
as well as some of the Inspectors, should be members of our Oivil Service; 
as such appointments in the first instance would tend t,o raise the 
estimation in which these offices will be held, and to show the importance 
we attach to the subject of education, and also as amongst them you 
will probably find the persons best qualified for the performance of the 
duty. But we desire th it neither these offices, nor anj others connected 
with education, shall be considered as necessarily to be filled by 
members of that service, to the exclusion of others,- Europeans or 
Natives, who may bo better fitted for ‘them; and that, in any case, the 
scale of their remuneration shall he so fixed as publicly to recognise the 
important duties they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of the 
measures which we propose to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail 
ourselves of the knowledge which has been gained from the various 
experiments Avhioh have been made in different parts of India for the 
encouragement of education; and we hope, by the more general 
adoption of those plans which have been carried into successful execution 
in particular districts, as well as by the introduction of other measures 
which appear to be wanting, to establish such a system as will prove 
generally applicable throughout India, and thus to impart to the 
educational efforts of OTir different Fresidenoies a greater degree of 
uniformity and method than at present exists. 

23. Wo ai 0 fully aware that no general s jheme would be applicable 
in ail its details to the present oonditiun of all portions of our Indian 
territoric-s, diffeiing, so widely as they do, one from another, in many 
important particulars. It is difficult, moreover, for those who do not 
possess a recent and practical acquaintance with partioular districts to 
appreciate the importance which should be attached to the feelings and 
influences which prevail in each ; and we have, therefore, preferred 
confining ourselves to describing genet ally what we wish to see done, 
leaving to yon, in oommunipation with the several Local Governments, 
to modify particular measures so far as may he required, in order to 
adapt them to different parts of India. 

24. Borne years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by 
the Council of Education, and transmitted to os, with the recommenda- 
tion of your Government, for the institution of an University in 
Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education among the natives of 
India since that time, the high attainments shown by the native 
candidates for Government scholarships, and by native students^ in 
private institutions, the suooess of the Medical Colleges, and the require- 
ments of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population^ have 
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led us to the oon elusion that the time is now arrived for the establish* 
ment of Uiiiversities in India, which iviaj encourage a regular and 
liberal oourse of eduoation, by conferring Acadenucal degrees as evidences 
of attainments in the difEerent branches of art and science, and by 
adding marks of honour for thoso who may desire to compete for 
honorary distinction. 

25. The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we have ) 
alluded, took the London University' s their modal ; and wo agree with i 
them, that the form, government and functions of that University, 
(copies of whose charters and regulations wo enolopo for your reference) ■ 
are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may bo followed with; 
advantage, although some variation will bo necessary in points of detail.] 

26. The Universities in India will accordingly consist of a Chan- 
cellor, Vioo-Chaacellor and Fellows, who will constitute a Senate. 
Tho Senates will have the management of the funds of the Universi- 
ties, and frame regulations for your ap(-rovnl, uud<>r which periodical 
examinations may bo hedd in the dill'erent branches of art and science, 
by examiners selotted from their own body, or nominated by them. 

27. The fuucdon of the Universities will bo to confer degrees upon 
such persons as, having been entered as candidates according to the rules 
which may be fixed iu th's respoet, and having produced, from any of the 
“ alliliated institutions,” which will be enumerated on the foundation 
of the Umv< rsilies, or bo from time to time added to tJiom by Govern- 
ment, certificates of conduct, and of having pursued a regi liir course 
of study for a given time, shall have also passed at the universities such 
an examinatiou ns may bo r6(iuired of thorn. It may be advisable to 
dispense with the attendance required at the London University for the 
Matriculation examination, and to suhstituto some mode of Eotraace 
examinatiou wliich may poouro a certain amount of knowledge in 
the candidates for degrees, without making their attendanoe at the 
Univerflities necessary, previous to the final examination. 

28. The examination for degrees will not include any subjects 
connected with religious belief ; and the afiiliated institutions will be 
under the management of persons of every variety of religious persua- 
sion. As iu England, various institutions in immediate connexion with 
the Church of England, tho Presbyterian College at OsBrmarthen, the 
B-oman Catholio College at Osoott, the Wesleyan College at Sheffield, 
the Baptist College at Bristol, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s Col- 
lege at Clieshunt, are among the institutions from which the London 
University is empowered to receive certificates for degrees. So iu 
India, institutions conducted by all denominations of Christians, 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Sikhs, Bufldists, Jains, or any other 
religious persuasions, may be afifiliated to the Universities, if they are 
found to afford the requisite course of study, and can be depended upon 
for the certificate of oonduot which will be required. 

29. The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees 
should be framed with a due regard for all clasps ot the affiliated in- 
stitutions ; and we will only observe, upon this subject, that the standard 
for oommon degrees will require to be fixed with very great judgment. 
There are many persons who well deserve the distinotion of an Academd 
ioal degree as the recognition of a liberal edqoation, who coul- 
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not hope to obtain it, if the examination was as difficult as that for the 
Senior iiovernment SoholarilhipB ; and the standard, required should be 
such as to command respect, without discouraging the efforts of deserv- 
in students, which would be a great obstacle to the success of the 
1 uiv ifsities. In the competitions for honours, which, as in the London 
L j^iversity, will follow the examinations for degrees, care should bo 
takon to maintain sroh a standard as will afford a guarantee for high 
abJity and valuable attainments ; the subjects for examination being 
BO selooied a^ to include the best portions of the different schemes of 
study pursued at the affiliated institutions. 

30. It will he advisable to institute, in connection with the 
Universities, Professorships for the purpose of the delivery of lectures 
in various branches of learning, for the acquisition of which, at any 
rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in other institu- 
tions in India. Law is the most important of these subjects ; audit 
will bo for yon to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the 
Council of Education to which we have before referred, the attendance 
upon cerlain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in Law, may not, 
for the future, be made a qualific&iion for Vakeels and Moousius, in- 
stead of, or in addition to, the present system of osamination, which 
must, however, bo continued in places not within easy reach of an 
University. 

31. Civil Engineering is another subject of importance, the ad- 
vantages of which, as a profession, a»o gradually becoming known to 
the natives of India; and whde wo are inclined to believe that in- 
structions of a practical natui'c, such as is given in the Thomason 
College of Civil linpiucering at lloorkee, is far more useful than any 
lectures could j’ossihly be, Professorships of Civil Engineering might 
perhaps be attached to the Universities, and degrees in Civil Engineer- 
ing be included inthoir general soheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves 
to you, in which it might be advisable that lectures should be read, 
and spooial degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage the cultiva- 
tion of the Vernacular languages of India that Professorships should 
bo founded for those langnigos, and, perhaps, also for iSanskrit, Arable 
and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the 
Vernaculars of the greater part of India, is more especially necessary 
to those who are ougagod in the work of composition in those lan- 
guages ; while Arabic, through Persian, is on© of the component parts 
of the Urdu language, which extends over so large a part of Hindoos- 
tan, and is, we ure iuformed, capable of considerable development. 
The grammar of those languages, and their applicatioa to the improve- 
ment of the spoken languages of the country, are the points to which 
the attention of these Professors should be mainly directed ; and there 
will be an ample field for their labours unconnected with any instruotion 
in the tenets of the Hindoo or Mahomedan religions. We should 
refuse to sanction any such teaching, as directly opposed to the princi- 
ple of religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

33. We desire that you take into your oonsideration the institu- 
tion of Universities at Caloulta and liombay, upon the general prin- 
ciples which wo have now explain to you, aud report to us upon the 
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best method of procedure, with a view to their incorporation by Acts of 
the Legislative CouDoil of India. The ofllioes of Chancellor and Yice- 
Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who 
have shown an interest in the cause of education ; and it is in connexion 
with the Universities that w'e propose to avail ourselves of the services 
of the existing Council of Education st Calcutta, and Board of Educa- 
tion at Bombay. We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which 
will not only mark our sense of the exertions which they have made in 
furtherance of education, but will give it the benefit of their past 
experience of the subject. We propose, therefore, that the Council of 
Education at Calcutta, and the Board of Education at Bombay, with 
some additional members to be named by the Glovernment, shall con- 
stitute the Senate of the University at each of those Presidencies. 

34. The additional members should be so selected as to give to 

all those who represent the different systems of education which will 
be carried on in the affiliated institutions — including natives of India, 
of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of the native 
communities — a fair voice in the Senates. W o are led to make tliese 
remarks, as we observe that ttm plan of the Council of Education, 
in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate of the proposed Calcutta 
University, was not aafficiently comprchcnsivo.* * 

35. Wo shall be ready to sanction the creation of an University 
at Madras, or in any other part of India, where a sufficient number 
of institutions exist from ■miich properly qualified candidates for 
dogi'ces could bo supplied; it being in our opinion advisable that the 
great centres of European Government and civilization in India should 
possess Universities similar in character to those which will now be 
founded, as soon as the extension of a liberal education shows that their 
establishment would bo of advantage to the native oommunities. 

36. Having provided for the general superiuteudenco of education 
and for the institution of Universities, not so much to be in themselves 
places of instruction, as to tost the value of the education obtained 
elsewhere, we proceed to consider, first, tlie different classes of colleges 
and schools which should be maintained in simultaneous operation, 
in order to jlace, within the roach of nil classes of natives ox India, 
the" means o! obtaining improved knowledge suited to their several 
obnditiohsi of life ; and, secondly, the manner in which the most 
effectual aid may be rendered by Government to each class of educa- 
tional ineiitutions. 

37. The candidates for CTniversity degrees will, as we have already 
explained, be supplied by colleges alliliatod to the Universities. 
These will comprise all such institutions as are capable of euppl^'ing 
a sufidoiently high order of instruction in the different branches of art 
and soienoc, in which University degrees will be accorded. The Hindoo, 
Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnaghur and Berhampore Government Anglo- 
Vernacular Oollegee, the Sanskrit College, the Mahomedan Madrosas, and 
the Medical College, in Bengal ; the Elphinstono Institution, the I’ooua 
College, and the Grant Medical College, in Bombay; the Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Bareill 3 ', and Thomason Colleges, in the North-Western 
Provinces; Seminaries, such as the Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, 
which have beeu established by highly-educated natives, a class of 
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plooes of instruction which we are glad to learn is daily inoreasing in 
numbers and eiBoien(^ ; thoi^ which, like the Parental Academy, are 
conducted by East Indians ; Bishop’s College, the General Assembly’s 
Institution, Dr, DufE’s tDollege, the Baptist College at Serampore, and 
other institutions under the superintendence of different religious bodies 
and Missionary Societies, will, at once, supply a considerable number 
of educational establishments, worthy of being afiBliated to the Uniyer- 
sities, and of occupying the highest place in the scale of general 
instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be periodically visited by Gov- 

ernment Inspectors ; and a spirit of honourably. iiy^rjr,Jben^ng. to pre- 
serve their effioienoy, promoted by this, as well as by the 

competition of their most distinguished students for University honours. 
Scholarships should be attached to them, to be held by the best students 
of lower schools ; and their scheme of education should provide, in the 
Anglo-Yernacular colleges, for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages ; and, in the Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in 
the English and Vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of 
each most available for that general diffusion of European knowledge, 
which is the main object of education in India. 

39. It is to this class of iui>titutions that the attention of Govern- 
ment has hitherto boon principally directed, and they absorb the 
greater part of the public funds which are now applied to educational 
purposes. The wise abandonment of the early views with respect to 
native education, which erroneously pointed to the classical languages 
of the bast as the media for imparting European knowledge, together 
with the small amount of pecuniary aid which, in the then financial 
condition of India, was at your command, has led, we think, to too ex- 
clusive a direction of the efforts of Government towards providing the 
means of acquiring a very high degree of education for a small num- 
ber of natives of India, drawn, for the most part, from what wo should 
here call the higher classes. 

40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given to 
those classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, the 
effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their 

I feUow-oountrymen, and to raise, in the end, the educational tone of the 
[whole country. AVe are, therefore, far from under-rating the impor- 
tance, or the success, of the efforts which have been made in this direo- 
tion ; but the higher classes are both able and willing, in many oases, 
to bear a oonsiderable part at least of the cost of their education ; and 
it is abundantly evident that in some parts of India no artificial stimu- 
lus is any longer required in order to create a demand for such an 
education as is conveyed in the Government Anglo-Yernaoular Colleges. 
We have, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed 
out the manner in wbioh a liberal eduoatipn is to be obtaincjl, and 
assist^ them to a very oonsiderable extent from the public funds. In 
addition to this, we are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the 
eetabliahment of Universities, full development to the highest course of 
education to which the natives of India, or of any other country, oan 
aspire; and besides, by the division of University Degrees and distino- 
tions into different hranohes, the exertions of highly-educated men will 
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be directed to the studies which are aecessary to success in the various 
active professions of life. We shall, there f(n:e, have done as much as a 
Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and prao- 
tically before the higher classes in India. 

41. Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if 
possible, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are 
Dound to admit, too much neglected ; namely, how useful a nd praotioal 
knowledge, suited to e very St ation in life, may be best conveyed to tEe 
great ihaSS of the" people^ wKo are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts ; and we 
desire to see the active measures of Government more especially direct- 
ed for the future, to this object, for the attainment of whic h w e are 
ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. 

42i Schools— whose object should be, not to train highly a few 
youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisi- 
tion of such an improved education as will make those who possess it 
more useful members of society in every condition of life— should 
exist in every district in India. These schools should be s ubj ect ^ 
constant and careful inspection ; and their pupils might be encouraged 
by scnolarships being instituted at other institutions which would bo 
tenable as rewards for merit by the best of their number. 

4«{. We include in this class of institutions those which, like the 
Zillah Schools of Bengal, the district Government Anglo-Yornaoular 
Schools of Bombay, and such as have been established by the Bajah of 
Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different parts of India, use 
the English language as the chief medium of instruction ; as well as 
others of an infericjr order, such as the Tahsili schools in the North- 
Western Provinoss, and the Government Vernacular Schools in the 
Bombay Presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has 
been as yet carried out, to convey the highest class of instruction 
which can now be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
languages. 

44. We include these Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular Schools 
in the same class, because wo are unwilling to maintain the broad line 
of separation which at present exists between sohools in which the 
media for imparting instruction differ. The knowledge conveyed is, 
no doubt, at the present time, much higher in the Anglo- Vernoular 
than in the Vernacular Schools ; but the difference will become less 
marked, and the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the 
Vemaoular languages in works of education allows their schemes of 
study to he enlarged, and as a more Dumerous class of schoolmasters 
is. raised up able to impart a superior education. 

45. It is indispensable, in order fully and efficiently to carry out our 
views as to these schools, that their masters should possess a knowledge 
of English in order to acquire, and of the Vernaculars so as readily to 
convey, useful knowledge to their pupils ; but we are aware that it is 
impossible to obtain at present the services of a sufficient number of 
persons so qualified, and that such a class must be gradually oolleoted 
and trained in the manner to which we shall hereafter allude. In the 
meantime you must make the best use which is possible of suoh in- 
struments as are now at your command. 
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46. Lastly, what have been termed indigenoua schools^ should by 
wise encouragement, such a% has been given under the system organiz- 
ed by Mr. Thomason iu ti»e North-Western Provinces, and which has 
been carried out iu eight districts under the able direction of Mr. H. 
S. Reid in an eminently practical manner, and with great promise of 
satisfactory results, bo made capable of imparting oorreet elementary 
knowledge to the great mass o! the people. The most promising 
pupils of these schools might be rewarded bv scholarsh ip s in places m 
education of a superior order . 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient 
inspection, bf ginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and 
ending with the University ^st of a liberal education, the best students 
in each class of schools being encouraged by the aid afforded them 
towards obtaining a superior education as the reward of merit, by means 
of such a system of scholarships as we shall have to describe, would, 

j we firmly 'believe , impart life and energy to education in Indi^ . and 
head to a gradual, l>ut steady, extension of its benefits to all classes of 
Uhe people. ^ 

48. When we consider the vast population of British India, and 
the sums which are now expended upon educational efforts, which, 
however successful in themselves, have reached but an insignifioant 
number of those who are of a proper age to receive school instruction, 
we cannot but b e impressed w it h the almost insuper able difBoultiea 
which would attend such an extension of the present system of educa- 
tion by means of colleges and schools entirely supported at the cost of 
Government, as might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time.jQ 
gieautio a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for sotting ohloot 
raUi a, system as we have efesenbed, and desire Eb see’ eSahlish^. 

40. Nor TTIE necossaryH^at we ehOutd^Tlirnir entirely i^on the 

direct efforts of Government. We are glad to recognise an increased 
desire on the part, of the native population, not only in the neij^iBour- 
hoirirbl the great centres of European civilisation, but also in remoter 
districts, for the means of obtaining a better education ; and we have 
evidence iH many instances of tbslr TOttdfness to gif 6 ti practical proof 
of their anxiety in this resneot by coming forward with liberal peou - 
niarv contributions^ Throughout all ages, learned Hindoos and Mah o- 
' medaus'have devoted themselves to teaching, wi th little oth er remn- 
, heration" thah bare subsistence 7 and munificent bequests have not 
n nfrequeotly been made for the permanent endowment of eduoational 
in stitutions. ~ ~~ 

50. At the same iinie, in so far as the noble exertions of sooie- 
ties of Christians of all denominations to guide the natives of India 
in the way ot religious truth, and to" instruct unoivilised races, auoh 
as these found iu Assam, in the Gossyab, Garrow, uud Kajmahal Hills, 
and in various districts of Central and Southern India (who are in the 
lowest condition of ignorance, and are either wholly without areligioni 
or are the slaves of a degrading and barbarous superstition), have l^en 
accompanied, in their educational establishments, by the diffusion of 
improved knowledge, they have largely contributed to the spread of 
that education which it is our object to promote. 
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61. The oonsideratioQ of the impossibiji^.y of Government alone 
d}ing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for 
the education of the natives of India, and of the ready assistance 
which may be derived from efforts which have hitherto received but 
little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural oonolusion 
that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of India in 
this respect will be to combine with the agency of the Government th e 
aid which may be derived from the e xertio ns and liberality of the 
educated and wealthy natives of India, aud jof . o.tb.cjt'.. benevolent 
persons. 

62. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 
grants>in*aid which has been carried out in this country with very 
great success ; and we confidently anticipate, by thus drawing support 
from local resources, in addition to contributions from the btato, a far 
more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government; while it possesses the additional advan- 
tage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combina- 
tT^'"rdr 'local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance to the 
w^T-bemg of a nation. 

53, The system of grants-in-aid, which wo propose to establish in 
India, will be based on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religiouirihatruetioh conveyed in the schools assisted. Aid will bo given 
(e(rTar'as“the requirements of each particular district, as compared with 
others, and the funds at the disposal of Government may render it pos- 
sible), to all schools which impart a good sooulnr education, provided 
that tliey are under adequate local management (by the term “ local 
management,” we understand one or more persons, such as privalo 
patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the Trustees of Endowments, who will 
undertake the general superintendence of the school, and be answerable 
for its permanence for some given time'' ; and provided also that their 
managers consent that the schools shall bo subject to Government 
inspection, and agree to any conditions which may bo laid down for 
the regulation of such grants. 

64. It has been found by experience, in this and other countries, 
that not only is an entirely gratuitous education va lued far less by those 
who receive it than one for which some paymtnt, however small, is 
inade, but that the payment induces a more regular attendance, and 
greater exertion, on the part of the pupils ; and, for this reason, as well 
as because school fees themselves, insignificant as they may bo in eaeb 
individual instance, will, in (he aggregate, when applied to the support 
of a better class of masters, become of very considerable import an oe, 
wo desire that grants-in-oid shall, as a general principle, bo made to 
such sohools only (with the exception of normal schools) as require 
some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

66. Careful oonsiderations will be required in framirg rules for tho 
administration of the grantiy » and the same course sliould bo adopted in 
India which has been pursued with obvious advantage by the Committee 
of Council here, namely, to appropriate the grants to specific objects, 
and not (except, perhaps, in the ease of normal sohools) to apply them 
in the form of simple contributions in aid of the general expenses of a 
school. The augmentation of the salaries of tho head teachers, and 
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the supply of junior teaohe|s, will probablv be found in India, as with 
ns, to be the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily 
be appropriated. The Foundation, or assistance in the foundation of 
Bcbolarsbips for oandidates from lower schools, will also be a proper 
object for the application of grants-in-aid. In some oases, again, assist* 
anoe towards erecting, or repairing a school, or the provision of an 
adequate supply of sohocl books, may be required ; but the appropria* 
tion of the grant in each particular instance should be regulated by the 
peculiar circumstances of each school and district. 

56. The amount, and continuance of the assistance given, will 
depend upon the periodical repoiis of Inspectors, who will be selected 
with special reference to their possessing the confidence of the native 
communities. In their periodical inspections, txo notice whatsoevtfr 
should be taken by them of the religious doctrines which may be 
taught in any school ; and their duty should be strictly confined to ascer- 
taining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it 
to consideration in the distribution of the sum which will be applied 
to grants-in-aid. They should aho assist in the establishment of 
schools, by their advice, wherever* they may have opportunities of 
doing so. 

67. "We confide the practical adaptation of the general principles 
we have laid down as to grants-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the 
educational departments of the different Presidencies. In carrying 
into effect our views, which apply alike to all schools and institutions, 
whether male or female, Anglo- Vornaoular or Vernacular, it is of the 
greatest importance that the conditions under which schools will be 
assisted should be clearly and publicly placed before the natives of India. 
For this purpose. Government Notifications should be drawn up and 
promulgated in the different Vernacular languages. It may be advisa- 
ble distinctly to assert in them the principle of perfect religious 
neutrality on which the grants will be awarded ; and care should be 
taken to avoid holding out expectations which from any cause may be 
liable to disappoinlment. 

68. There will be little difficulty in the application of this system 
of grants-in-aid to the higher order of places of instruction in India 
in which English is at present the medium of eduoatiou. 

69. Grants-in-aid will also at once give assistahce to all such' 

Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular Schools as impart a good elementary 
education ; but we fear that the number of this class of schools is at 
present inconsiderable, and that such as are in existence require great 
improvement. • 

60. A more minute and constant local supervision than would 
accompany the general system of grants-in-aid will be necessary in order 
to raise the character of the indigenous schools,” which are, at present, 
not only very inefficient in quality, but of exceedingly precarious 
duration, as is amply shown by the statistics collected by Mr. Adam 
in Bengal and Behar, and from the very important information we 
have received of late years from the North-Western Provinoes. In 
organizing such a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to 
the mauner in which the operations of Mr. Beid have been conducted 
in the North-Western Provinoes, and to the instructions given by him 
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to the Zillah and Fergonnah Visitors, and ^ntained in the Appendix 
to his First Report. 

61. We desire to see loccd management under Government inspeo- 
tion and assisted by grants*in*aid, t^en advantage of wherever it is 
possible to do so, and that no Government Colleges or Schools shall be 
founded, for the future, in any distilot where a sufSoient number of 
institutions exist, capable, with assistance from the State, of supplying 
the local demand for education, but, in order fully to oarry out the 
views we have expressed with regard to the adequate provision of 
schools throughout the country, it will probably be necessary, for some 
years, to supply the wants of particular parts of India by the establish- 
ment, temporary support, ana management of places of education of 
every class in districts where there is a little or no prospect of adequate 
local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, nevertheless, they 
are urgently required. 

62. We look forward to the time when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government ma}- be discontinued, with 
the gradual advance of the system of grant.s-in-aid, and when many of 
the existing Government institutions, especially those of tJio higher 
order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State. But it, is far from 
our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and we therefore 
entirely confide in your discretion, and in that of the different local 
authorities, while keeping this object steadily in view, to act with 
caution, and to be guideii by speoial reference to the particular circum- 
stances which affect the demand for education in different parts of India. 

63. The system of free and stipendiary Soholarships, to which 
we have already more than once r<*ferrod as a connecting link between 
the different grades of educational institutions, will require some revi- 

Minuto. November siou and extension in carrying out our enlarged 
2itb, 1839, paras, educational plans. We wish to see the object proposed 
82 and 33. jjy Ijord Auckland, in 1839, “of connecting the Zillah 

Bohools with the central colleges, by attaching to the latter Scholarships 
to which the best scholars of the former might be eligible,” more fully 
carried out ; and also, as the measures we now propose assume an 
organised form, that the same system may be adopted with regard to 
schools of a lower description, and that the best pupils of the inferior 
sobools shall be provided for by means of Scholarships in schools of a 
higher order, so that superior talent in every class may receive that 
encouragement and development which it d^erves. The amount of the 
stipendiary Scholarships should be fixed at snob a sum as may bo oon- 
siderad sufBoient for the maintenance of the holders of them at the 
colleges or schools to which they are attached, and which may often be 
at a distance from the home of the students. We think it desirable 
that ♦bin system of soholarships should ho carried out, not only in 
connexion with those places of education which axe under the immediate 
superintendence of the State, but in all educational institutions which 
will now be brought into our general system. 

64. We are, at the same time, of opinion that the expenditure 
upon existing Government Soholarships, other than those to which we 
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have reFeired, which aiuouiy.8 to a oonsiderable sum, should be giadu- 
ally reduced, with the requisite regard for the chums of the present 
holders of them. The encouragement of young men of ability, but of 
slender means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both useful and 
benevolent, Jand we have no wish to interfere with the private endow- 
ments which have been devoted to so laudable an object, or to withdraw 
the additions which may have been made by us to any such endowments. 
But the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt 
the expediency of applying them to the encouragement ot the acquisi- 
tion of learning, by means of stipends which not ouly far exceed the 
cost of the maintenance of the student, but in many oases are above 
what ho could reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service, 
or any of the active professions ot life. 

65. We shall, however, offer eneouragoment to education which 
will tend to more practical results than those scholarships. By. giving 
to persons who possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite 
standard of acquirements, and who are willing to devote themselves 
to the profession of school' master, moderate monthly allowances for 
their support during the time which it may be requisite for thorn to 
pass in normal schools, or classes, in order to acquire the necessary 
training, we shall assist many deserving students to qualify themselves 
for a oweer of praotioal usefulnese, and one wliioh will secure thorn an 
honourable competence through life. We are also of opinion tljat 
admission to places of instruction, which, like the Medical and Engi- 
neering Colleges, are maintaiuod by the State, for the purpose of 
educating persons for special employment under Government, might 
be made the rewards of industry and ability, and tlius supply a practi- 
cal encouragement to geueinl education, similar to that which will be 
afforded by the Educational Serv-ice 

66. I’he establishment of Universities will offer considerable 
further inducements for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus 
supply the place of the present senior scholarships, with this additional 
advantage, that a greater number of subjects in which distinction can 
be gained 'will be offered to the choice of students than can be com- 
pri^d in one uniform examination for a scholarship, and that tiieir 
studies will thus be practically directed into channels which will aid 
them in the different professions of life which they may afterwards adopt. 

67. In England, when systematic attempts began to bo made for 
the improvement of education, one of the chief defects was found to 
be the insufficient number of qualified school-masters, and the imperfect 
method of teaching which .pnevailed. This led to the foundation of 
normal and model schools for the training of masters, and the exem- 
plification of the best methods for the organization, discipline and 
instruction of elementary schools. This defioiency has boon the more 
palpably felt in India, as the difficulty of finding persons properly 
educated for the work of tuition is greater ; and we desire to soe the 
As+fl.blisbment, with as little delay as possible, of training schools, and 
classes for masters, in each Presidoucy in India. It will probably 
be found that some of the existing institutions may be adapted wholly 
or partially, to this purpose, with less difficulty than would attou l tho 
establishment of entirely n< \\ schools. 
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68. Wo cannot do better than refer yon to the plan which has 
been adopted in Great Britain for this objeot, and which appears to us 
• to be capable of easy adaptation to India. It mainly consists, as you 
will, perceive, on reference to the minutes of the Committee of Council^ 
copies of which we enclose^ in the selection and stipend of pupil 
teachers (awm'ding a small payment to the masters of the schools in 
which they are employed, for their instruction out of school hours) ; 
their ultimate removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools ; the 
issue to them of certificates, on the completion of their training in those 
normal schools ; and in securing to them a sufficient salary when they 
are afterwards employed as schoolmasters. This system should be 
carried out in India, both in the Government Colleges and Schools, and, 
by means of grants-in-aid, in all institutions which are brought under 
Government inspection. The amount of the stipends to pupil teachers 
and students at normal schools should be fixed with great care. The 
former should receive moderato allowances rather above the sums which 
they would earn if they left school, and the stipends to the latter 
should be regulated by the same principle which we have laid down 
with respect to scholarships. 

69. You will bo called upon, in carrying these measures into 
oifeot, to take into consideration the position and prospects of the 
numerous class of natives of India, who are ready to undertake the im- 
portant duty of educating their fellow-countrymen. The late exten- 
sion of the pension regulations of 1831 to the educational service may 
require to be adapted to the revised regulatio ns in this respect ; and 
cur wish is that the profession of schoolmaster may, for the future, 
afford inducements to the natives of India such os are hold out in 
other branches of the public service. The provision of such a class of 
schoolmasters as we wish to see must be a work of lime ; and, in 
encouraging the “ indigenous schools,” our present aim should be to 
improve the teachers whom we find in possession, and to take care not 
to provoke the hostility of this class of persons, whoso influence is so 
great over the minds of the lower classes, by superseding them whore 
it is possible to avoid it. They should, moreover, be encouraged to 
attend the normal schools and classes which may hereafter be instituted 
for this class of teachers. 

70. Bqual in importance to the training of sob ools-m asters is the 
provision of Vernacular School books, which shall provide European 
information to be the object of study in the lower classes of schools. 
Something has, no doubt, been done of late years, towards this end, 
but more still remains to be done ; and we believe that deficiencies 
might be readily and speedily supplied by the adoption of a course 
recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone in 1826, namely — “ that 
the best translations of particular books, or the best elementarj 
treatises in specified languages, should bo advertised for, and liberally 
rewarded.’^ 

71. The aim should be, in compilations and original oompoeitions, 
(to quote from one of Mr. Adam’s valuable reports upon the state of 
^ucaiion in Bengal,) “ not to translate European works into tho words 
and idioms of the native languages, but so to combine tho substance 
of European knowledge with native forms of thought and sentiment 
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as to render the sohool-boolcs osehil and attractive.” Wo also refer 
with pleasure upon this point to some valuable observations by Mr. 
Beid, in his report which we have quoted before, more especially as' 

Report 1860 - 61 . partw. 298-808. regards instruction in geography. It 

is obvious that the local peculiarities of 
different parts of India render it necessary that the class-books in each 
should be especially adapted to the feelings, sympathies and history 
of the people ; and we will only further remark upon this subject, that 
the Oriental Colleges,^ besides generally tending, as we have before 
observed, to the enrichment of the \ ernacular langut^es, may, wo 
think, be made of great use in the translation of scientific works into 
those languages, as has already been done to some extent in the Delhi, 
Benares, and Poonah Colleges. 

72. We have always been of opinion that the spread of education, 
in India will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of adminis- 
tration, by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and 
trustworthy persons in every department of Government; and, on the 
other hand, we believe that the numerous vacancies of different kinds 
which have constantly to be filled ,up, may afford a great stimulus to 
education. The &st object must be to select persons properly qualified 
to fill these situations ; secondary to this, is the consideration how far 
they may be so distributed as to encourage popular education. 

u resolutions of our Governor-General in Council, of the 

10th of October 1844, gave a general preference to well-educated over 
uneducated men in the admissions to the public service. We perceive, 
with much satisfaction, from returns which we have recently received 
of the persons appointed since that year in the Bevenue Department 
of Bengal, as well as from^ the educational reports from different parts 
of India, that a very considerable number of educated men have been 
employed under Government of late years ; and we understand that it 
is often not so inuch the want of Government employment as the want 
of properly qualified, persons to be employed by Government, which is 
felt, at the present time, in many parts of India. 

74 We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we foresaw, 
have led to the failure of that part of the resolutions which provided 
for the annual submission to Government of lists of meritorious stu- 
dents. It is sufficient for our present purpose to observe that no more 
tlmn 46 persons have been gazetted in Bengal up to this time, all of 
whom were students in the Government Colleges. In the last year, for 

Letter of 6th April 1862. with Re- rotums (1852), Oldy 

turns in Bevenuo Department, Bengal. porSODB 'WOTO BO ulStlllg^niSneu. J 

• and we can readily believe, with the 
Secretaiy to the Board of Bevenue in Bengal, that young men who 
have passed a difficult examination in the highest branches of philoso* 
phy and mathematics, are naturally disinclined to accept such employ- 
ment as persons who intend to make the public service their profession 
must necessarily commence with. 

necessity for any such lists will he done away with by 
®^.^®^^®*'®itie8, as the acquisition of a degree, and 
still more the attainment of University distinotiouK, will bring highly 
educated young men under the notice of Government. The resolutions 
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in question will, therefore, require revisicAis so as to adopt them prao* 
tioallj to oanj out our views upon this subject. What we desire is, 
that, where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments 
under Government are equal, a person who has received a good educa- 
tion, irrespective of the plaoe or manner in which it may have been ac- 
quired, should be preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in lower 
situations, a man who can read and write be preferred to one who can- 
not, if he is equally eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of examinations, where prac- 
ticable, to be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for 
the special duties of the various Departments in which they are seeking 
employment, as has been the case in the Bombay Presidency. We 
confidently commit the encouragement of educated, in preference to 
uneducated, men to the different officers who are responsible for their 
selection ; and we cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter 
their free choice in a matter of which they bear the solo responsibility. 

77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has al- 
ready been produced by the improved education of the public service of 
India. The ability and integrity of a large and increasing number of 
the Native Judges, to whom the greater part of the civil jurisdiction in 
India is now committed, and the high estimation in which many among 
them are held by their fellow-countrymen, is, in our opinion, much to 
be attributed to the progress of education among these officers, and to 
their adoption along with it of that high moral tone which pervades 
the general literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers 
alone that we have direct evidence of the advantage which the public 
derives from the employment of educated men. We quote from the 
last Report of the Dacca College with particular satisfaction, as we are 

aware that much of the happiness of 
the people of India depends upon the 
honesty of the officers of Police : — “ The 
beet possible evidence has been furnished,” say the local Commiiee, 
“ that some of the ex-students of the College of Dacca have completely 
succeeded in the arduous office of Darogab. Krishna Chunder Dutt, 
employed as a Darogah under the Magistrate of Howrah, in particular, 
is recommended for promotion, as having gained tho respect and 
applause of all classes, who, though they may not practise, yet know 
how to admire real honesty and integrity of purpose.” 

78. But, however large the number of appointments under 
Government may be, the views of the natives of India should be di^ 
rected to the far wider and more important sphere of usefulness and 
advantage which a liberal education lays open to them ; and such prac- 
tical benefits arising from improved knowledge ^ould be constantly 
impressed upon them by those who know their feelings, and have 
influence or authority to advise or direct their efforts. We refer, as an 
example in this respect, with mingled pleasure and regret, to the 
eloquent addresses delivered by the late- Mr. Bethune, when President 
of the Council of Education, to the students of the Kishnaghur and 
Dacca Colleges. 

79. There are some other points connected with the general sub- 
ject of Education in India upon which we will now briefly remark. 

c2 


Report on 
gal, 1851-62, 
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We have always regarded* with special interest those educational insti- 
tutions which have been directed towards training up the natives of 
India to particular professions, both with a view to their useful etn- 
ploymeut in the public service, and to enable them to pursue active 
and profitable occupations in life. The Medical Colleges in different 
narts of India have proved that, in spite of difficulties which appear- 

at first sight to be insurmountable, the highest attainments in 
medicine and surgery are within the reach of educated natives of India : 
we shall bo ready to aid in the establishment and support of such places 
of instruction as the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay, in other 
parts of India. We have already alluded to the manner in which 
students should be supplied to these colleges, as well as to those for 
the training of Civil Engineers. 

80. The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering 
at Roorkee has shown that, for the purpose of training up persons 
capable of carrying out the great works which are in progress under 
Government throughout India, and to qualify the natives of India for 
the exercise of a profession which, new that the system of railways and 
public works is being rapidly extended, will afford an opening for a 
very large number of persons, it is expedient that similar places for 
practical instruction in Civil Engineering should be established in other 
parts of India, and especially in the Presidency of Madras, where 
works of irrigation are so essential, not only to the prosperity of the 
country, but to the very existence of the people in times of drought 
and scarcity. The subject has been prominently brought under your 
notice in the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the 
different Presidencies ; and we trust that immediate measures will be 
taken to supply a di6Qoulty which is, at present, but too apparent. 

81. We may notice, in connexion with these two classes of 
institutions of an essentially practical character, the schools of indus- 
try and design, which have been set on foot from time to time in 
different parts of India. We have lately received a very encouraging 
report of that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras ; aud we have 
also been informed that Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy, with his accustomed 
munificence, has offered to lay out a very considerable sum upon a like 
school in Bombay. Srich institutions as these will, in the end, bo 
self-supporting ; but we are ready to assist in their establishment by 
grants-in aid for the supply of models, and other assistance which they 
may advantageously derive from the increased attention which has been 
paid of late years to such subjects in this country. We enclose you 
the copy of a report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave 
upon the progress of the Madras School, which may prove of great 
value in guiding the efforts of the promoters of any similar institutions 
which may hereafter be established in India. We have also perceived, 
with satisfaction, that the attention of the Council of Education in 

Report on Pul.lic In- Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject 
striiction, Bengal, 1851-52, of attaching to caoh Zlllah School the means of 
Appendix, page cixxi. teaching practical agriculture ; for there is, ns 
Dr. Monat most truly observes, " no single advantage that could bo 
afforded to the vast rural population of India tlint would equal the 
introduction of an improved system of agriculture.” 
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82. The moreasing desire of the Mahomedan population to acquire 
European knowledge has given us much satisfaction. We perceive 
that the Council of Education of Bengal has this subject under cotisU 
deration, and we shall receive with favour any proposition which may 
appear to you to bo likely to supply the wants of so large a portion of 
tbe natives of India. 

83. The importance of female education in India cannot bo 
overrated ; and we have observed with pleasure the evidence which is 
now afforded of an increased desire on the part of many of the natives 
of India to give a good education to their,^daughters. By these means 
a far greater proporuonal impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moral tone of the people, than by the education of men. We have 
already observed that schools for females are included among those to 

Report on Public In- grants-in-aid may be given ; and we cannot 

struction, Bengal, 1849-50, refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy 
page 2. with the efforts which are being made in this 

direction. Our Governor-General in Council has declared, in a com- 
munication to the Government of Bengal, that the Government ought 
to give to native female education in India its frank and cordial 
support ; in this wo heartily conodr, and we especially approve of the 
bestowal of marks of honour upon such native gentlemen as Rao 
Bah&dur Magaubhdi Karramohand, who devoted 20,000 rupees to the 
foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such 
means our desire for the extension of female education becomes 
generally known. 

84. Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to our views 
with respect to religious instruction in the Government Institutions. 
Those institutions were founded for the benefit of the whole population 
of India ; and, in order to effect their object, it was, and is, indispen- 
sable that the education conveyed in them should be exclusively secular. 
The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries of the colleges and 
schools, and the pupils aro a bio freely to consult it. This is as it 
should be ; and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent, or discourage, 
any explanations which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask 
from the masters upon the subject of the Christian religion, provided 
that such information be given out of school hours. Such instruction 
being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent the slightest suspioion of an intention on our part to make use of 
the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism, that 
no notice shall be taken of it by the Inspectors in their periodical 
visits. 

85. Having now finished the sketch that we proposed^ to give of 
the scheme for the encouragement of dduqp.tion in India, which we 
desire to see gradually brought into operation, we proceed to make 
some observations upon the state of education in the several Presidencies 
and to point out the parts of our general plan -which are most deficient 
in each. 

86. In Bengal, education, through the medium of the English 
language, has arrived at a higher point than in any other part of India. 
We are glad to receive constant evidence of an increasing demand for 
suoh an education, and of the readiness of the natives of different 
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diBtriots to exert themselYes for the sake of obtaining it. There are now 
five Government Anglu-Yepaoular Colleges ; andZillah Schools have 
been established in nearly every district. We confidently expect that 
the introduction of the system of grantsdn-aid will very largely inorease 
the number of schools of a superior order ; and we hope that, before 
long, sufficient provision may be found to exist in many parts of the 
country for the Muoation of the middle and higher olasses, indepen- 
dent of the Government Institutions, which may then be closed, as has 
been already the ease in Burdwon, in consequence of the enlightened 
conduct of the Bajah of Burdwan, or they may be transferred to local 
management. 

87. Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal for 
the education of the mass of the people, especially for their instruction 
through the medium of the Vernacular languages. A few Vernacular 
Sohoou were founded by Government in 1844, of which only 33 now 
'remain, with 1,400 pupils, and, upon their transfer, in .^ril 1852, 
from the charge of the Board of Revenue to that of the Gounoil of 
Bducation, it appeared that, “they wore in a languishing state, and 
had not fulfilled the expectations formed on their establishment.” 

88. We have perused, with ooifeiderable interest, the report of 
Mr. Robinson, Inspector of the Assam Schools, of which there appear 
to bo 74, with upwards of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Robinson’s suggestions 
for the improvement of the system under which they are now managed 
appear to us to be worthy of consideration, and to approach very 
nearly to the principle upon wrhich Vernacular education has been en- 
couraged in the North-Western Provinces. We shall be prepared to 
sanction such measures as you may approve of, to carry out Mr. 
Robinson’s views. 

89. But the attention of the Government of Bengal should be 
seriously directed to the consideration of some plan for the encourage- 
ment of indigenous schools and for the education of the lower olasses, 
which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, 
may bring the benefits of education practically before them, and assist 
and direct their efforts. We are aware that the object held out by the 
Government of Agra, to induce the agricultural olasses to improve 
their education, does not exist in Bengal ; but we cannot doubt that 
there may be found other similar solid advantages attending elemen- 
tary knowledge, which <»n be plainly and practically made apparent to 
the understandings aixd interests of we lower olasses of Bengal. 

90. We preceive that the scheme of study pursued in the Oriental 
colleges ot Bengal is under the consideration of the Council of 
Mduoation, and it appears that they are in an unsatisfactory condition. 
We have already sufficiently’’ indicated our views as to those colleges, 
and we should be glad to see them placed upon such a footing as may 
make them of greater practical utility. The paints which you have 
referred to us, in your letter of the 6th of ma,j, relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Presidency OoUege in Calcutta, will form the subject of 
a separate communication. 

91. ^ In the North-Western Provinces the demand for education 
is so limited by circumstances fully detailed by the Ideutenant-Gover- 
nor in one of his early reports, that it will probably 1 m long before 
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privaie efforts will become energetic enough to supply the place of the 
establishment, support and management by Gtovernment, of places of 
instruotiou of the highest grade, where there may be sufficient reason 
for their institution. 

92. At the same time, the system for the promotion of general 
education throughout the country by means of the inspection and 
encouragement of indigenous schools, has laid the foundation of a great 
advancement in the education of the lower classes. Mr. Thomason 
ascertained, from statistical information, the lamentable state of ignor- 
ance in which the people were sunk, while the registration of land, 
which is necessary under the revenue settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces, appeared to him to offer the stimulus of a direct interest for 
the acquisition of so much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, 
of the simple rules of arithmetic, and of laud measurement, as would 
enable each man to look after bis own rights. 

93. lie, therefore, organised a system of encouragement of 
indigenous schools, by means of a constant inspection by zillah and 
pergunnah visitors, under the superintendence of a visitor-general, 
while, at the head-quarters of each tahsildar, a school was established 
for the purpose of teaching “reading and writing the Vernacular 
languages, both Urdu and U indi accounts, and the mensuration of land.” 
A school-house is provided by Government, and the masters of the 
Tahsili schools receive a small salary, and are further entitled to the 
tuition fees paid by the pupils, of whom none are educated gratuitously, 
except “ on recommendation given by^ village school-masters who may 
be on the visitors* list.” A certain sum is annually allotted to each 
zilltih for the reward of deserving teachers and scholars ; and the atten- 
tion of the visitor-general was expressly directed to the preparation of 
elementeury school-books in the Yernaoular language, which are sold 
through tbe.agenoy of the sillah and the pergunnah visitors. We shall 
be prepared to sanction the gradual extension of some such system as 
this to the other districts of the Agra Presidency, and we have already 
referred to it as the model by which the efforts of other Presidencies for 
the same object should be guided. 

94. In the Presidency of Bombay the character of the education 
conveyed in the Anglo-Vernacular Colleges is almost, if not quite, equal 
to that in Bengal; and the Blphinstone Institution is an instance of 
a college conducted in the main upon the principle of grant-in-aid, 
which we desire to see more extensively carried out. Considerable 
attention has also been paid in Bombay to education through the me- 
dium of the Yernaoular languages. It appears that 216 Vernacular 
Schools are under the management of the Board of Education, and that 
the number of pupils attending them is more than 12,000. There arc 
three Inspectors of the District Schools, one of whom (Mahadeo Oovind 
Shastri) is a native of India. The schools are reported to be improving, 
and masters trained in the Government Collets have been recently 
appointed to some of them with the happiest effects. These results are 
very creditable to the Presidency of Bombay; and we trust that each 
Government School will now be made a centre from which the 
indigenous sehools of the adjacent districts may be inspected and 
encouraged. 
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95. As tbe now revenue settlement is extended in the Bombay 
Presidency, there will, we apprehend, be found an induoement precisely" 
similar to that whioh has been taken advanta^ of by Mr. Thomason, to 
make it the interest of the agrioultural classes to ace^uire so miioh 
knowledge as will enable them to check the returns of the village account- 
ants. We have learnt with satisfaction that the subject of gradually 
making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation 
of these hereditary oifioers is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and that a practical educational test is now insisted 
upon for persons employed in many offices under Government. 

96. In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government 
to promote the education of the moss of the people, we can only re- 
mark with satisfaction that the educational efforts of Christian Mission- 
aries have been more successful among the Tamil population than in 
any other part of India ; and that the Presidency of Madras offers a 
fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity, 
by founding Government Anglo- Vernacular Institutions only where no 
such places of instruction at present exist, which might, by grants-in- 
aid and other assistance, adequately supply the educational wonts of 
the people. We also perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel Elliot, 
in a recent and most able minute upon the subject of education, has 
stated that Mr. Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indigenous 
schools might readily bo introduced into the Madras Presidency, where 
the ryotwari settlement offers a similar practical inducement to the 
people for the acquisition of elementary knowledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations whioh we think it is 
necessary to address to you upon the subject of the education of the 
natives of India. We have declared that our object is to extend Euro- 
pean knowledge throughout all classes of the people. We have shown 
that this object must be effected by means of the English language in 
the higher branches of instruction, and by that of the Vernacular 
languages of India to the great mass of the people. We have directed 
such a system of general superintendence and inspection by Govern- 
ment to be established, as will, if properly carried out, give eflScienoy 
and uniformity to your efforts. We propose by the institution of 
Universities to provide the highest test and encouragement of a liberal 
education. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private efforts, we hope 
lo call to the assistance of Government private exertions and private 
liberality. The higher classes will now be gradually ofdled upon to 
depend more upon themselves; and your attention has been more 
especially directed to the education of the middle and lower classes, 
both by the establishment of fitting schools for this purpose, and by 
means of a careful enoouragemeut of the native schools wmoh exist, and 
have existed from time immemorial, in ever^ village, and none of whioh 
perhaps cannot in some degree be made available to the end we have in 
view. We have noticed some particular points connected with 
education, and we have reviewed the condition of the different Presi- 
dencies in this respect, with a desire to point out what should be 
imitated, and what is wanting, in each. 

98. We have only to add, in conchrsion, that we commit this 
subject to you, with a sincere belief that you will cordially co-operate 
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with u8 in eDdeavourinR to effect the great object we have in hand, and 
that we desire it should be authoritatively bommuuicated to the principal 
officers of every district in India, that henceforth they are to consider it 
to be an important part of their duty, not only in that social intercourse 
with the natives of India, which we always learn with pleasure that 
they maintain, but also with all the influence of their high position, to 
aid in the extension of education, and to support the Inspectors of 
Schools by every means in their power. 

J)9. We believe that the measures we have determined upon are 
calculated to extend the benefits of education throughout India, but at 
the same time we must add that we are not sanguine enough to expect 
any sudden, or even speedy, results to follow from their adoption. To 
imbue a vast and ignorant population with a generol desire for know* 
ledge, and to take advantage cf that desire, when excited, to improve 
the means for diffusing education amongst them, must bo a work of 
many years ; which, by the blessing of Divine Providence, may largely 
conduce to the moral and intellectual improvement of the mass of the 
natives of India. 

100. As a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts 
of the people, and aid them wherever they appear to require most 
assistance. The result depends more upon them than upon us ; and, 
although we are fully aware that the measures we have now adopted 
will involve in the end a much larger expenditure upon education from 
the revenues of India, or, in other words, from the taxation of the 
people of India, than is at present so applied, wo are convinced, with 
Sir Thomas Munro, in words used many years since, that any expense 
which may be incurred for this object “ will bo amply repaid by the 
improvement of the country ; for the general diffusion of knowledge is 
inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing industry, 
by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by 
the growing prosperity of the peoide.” 


We are, etc., 


(Signed) 

J. Oliphant. 

99 

E. Macnaqhten. 


C. Mills. 

>> 

R. Ellice. 


J. W. Hogg. 


W. J. East WICK. 


R. D. Mangles. 


J. P. Willoghby. 


J. H. Astill. 

If 

F. Currie. 
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Despatch No. U» dated the 7th April 1859^ from the Bight HwChh 
Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Indian to Mis Mecelkncy 
the Qovet'nor General of India in Council. 


1. The time seems to have arrived when some examination may 
be instituted into the operation^ of the orders despatched from this 
country in 1854, for the prosecution of measures on a more extended 
scale for promoting education in India. Such an examination seems 
more especially required, since the measures, and particularly the more 
recent measures of Government for the promotion of education, have 
been alleged to be among the causes which have brought about the 
recent outbreak in the Army of Bengal, and the disquietude and appre- 
hension which are believed to have prevailed in some portions of Her 
Majesty’s Indian territories. 

2. I have caused the records of t|ie Department of Education to 
bo examined, in order to trace the operation of the measures prescribed 
by the orders of the Home Authorities of July 1864, and to ascertain 
whether any grounds can be discovered for the allegation and impres- 
sion referred to ; and I now proceed to state the results of the examina- 
tion tW instituted, as the basis of the remarks which I shall have to 
ofier on the subject, and of the further inquiries which appear necessary 
before Her Majesty’s Government can arrive at a conclusive opinion on 
some of the questions involved in it. 

3. The improvement and far wider extension of education, both 
English and Yernaoular, having been the general objects of the Des- 
patch of 1854, the means prescribed for the accomplishment of those 
objects were the constitution of a separate department of the adminis- 
tration for the work of education ; the institution of Universities at the 
several Presidency towns ; the establishment of training institutions for 
raising up teachers for the various classes of schools ; the maintenance 
of the existing Government College and Schools of a high order, and 
the increase of their number when necessary ; the establishment of 
additional zillah or middle schools ; increased attention to vernacular 


schools for elementary education, including the indigenous schools 
already existing throughout the country, and finally, the introduction of 
a system of grants-in-aid, under which the efforts of private individual 
and of local communities would be stim ulated and euoouraged by 
pecuniary grants from Government in consideration of a good secular 
education being afforded in the aided schools. 

4. The first step taken in execution of the Court’s instructions, 

. . was the formation of the establishments. 

iJSSSSS " by mmn. of which the decind exten- 

sion was to be given to the work of 
education. An officer with the title of Director of Public Instruction 


was accordingly appointed to each of the Presidencies and Lieutenant- 
Governorships, and to the Punjab, to whom the superintendence of the 
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work of education was entrusted ; and under these officers a staff of 


Authorized EztahlUhmerdz* 

Rs. 

Bengal - 18,711 per meniem. 

N.-Wt Provinces ... ... 8,116 

Punjab 6,386 ,, 

Madras 8,821 „ 

Bombay, including Soinde 8,926 „ 


Inspectors end Sub-luspeo- 
tors was organised, who 
were in efl'eot to act in 
their several spheres as the 
local representatives of the 
Director. The annual cost 


44.90S 

or Rsa 5,88,896 per annum. 


of these controlling estab- 
lishments is approximately 
shown in the margin. 


5. As regards the persons by whom appointments in the Depart- 
ment of Education are to be held, it was thought by the Court of Directors 
that the first heads of the Department, as well as some of the Inspec- 
tors, should be members of the Civil Service, both to show the impor- 
tance attached to the subject of education, and the estimation in which 
it was desired that the officers of the Department should be held, and 
because among the members of that service the best qualified persons 
would be most likely to be met wit^. But at the same time it was 
directed thai^ nohe'bT the' appbi^ should be reserved for members 

of the Covenanted Service, to the exclusion of others, either Europeans 
or Natives, who might be better qualified to fill them ; and the great 
importance was pointed out of selecting persons, not only qualified for 
the duties of tne department, but calculated also to command the 
confidence of the Natives. The spirit of the instructions of the Court 
of Directors, with regard to the classes from whom the officers of the 
department were to be selected, appears to have been duly observed. 
In Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Madras and Bombay, mem- 
bers of the Civil Service were, in the first instance, appointed Directors 
of Public Instruction, and the several appointments of Inspectors were 
filled indiscriminately by Civil Servants, Military and Medical Officers, 
and individuals unconnected with any of those services. In the 
Punjab, the office of Director has, from the first, been held by a gen- 
tleman who was, at the time of his nomination, in the Military Service, 
but who retired from the Army immediately on appointment. In 
Bombay, the first Director, Mr. Erskine, has been succeeded by a 
gentleman who was previously a practising Barrister, and among 
the present Inspectors, it is believed that theie are not in all the Presi- 
dencies more than two or three members of the Civil Service. 


6. The Universities have been constituted, as desired by the Court, 

on the general plan of the University of London : 

scheme provides for^n Entrance examination 
for the training of the passed candidates at 
affiliated institutions ; for the grant of degrees in Arts, Medicine, Law 
and Civil Engineeiiog ; and for the examination for honours of those 
who have obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the passing of which 
will carry with it the higher degree of Master of Arts. 

7. At the first Entrance examination to the Calcutta University, 
held in March 1857, one hundred and sixty-two candidates successfully 
passed the test for admission, of whom one hundred and thirteen were 
pupils from Government Colleges and Schools, and forty-five from 
institutions supported by indi^duals or associations, the remaining 
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£our being masters in G-overnment Schools. At the examination for 
Degrees in April 1858, tw(f degrees of Bachelor of Arts were conferred, 
there having been thirteen candidates. At the Dntranoe examinat ion 
held about the same time, one hundred and eleveia candidates, out of 
four hundred and sixty-four, were admitted into the University. 
These results led the Faculty of Arts to propose some changes in the 
subjects and standards of the several examinations, the object being to 
reduce the severity of the tests to be passed. The alterations were 
proposed, and wore apparently sanctioned by Government, on the 
ground that the tests for degrees, as originally fixed, were too high to 
be compatible with the object of the University Untranoe and Degree 
examinations, which was to pass every student of ordinary ability who 
had fairly profited by the curriculum of school and college study 
which he has passed through. The constitution of the Universities 
of Madras and Bombay has only recently been completed, and no 
report of admissions into those institutions has yet been received by me. 

8. Apart from the colleges for special branches of study, such as 

Medicine and Civil Engineering, there were the 
andlschooist”* foUowicg Government Colleges in Bengal, when 

the orders of 1854 were brought into operation, 
viz., the Presidency College, which had just been remodelled, and 
placed on a footing of great efficiency, the Sanskrit or Hindoo College, 
and tbe Maclrassa or Maliomedan College at Calcutta ; and Colleges at 
Berhampcre, Dacca, Hooghly and Kishnaghur. The Sanskrit College 
and the Madrassa are specially, and in the first instance, were exclusively 
intended for the cultivation of Oriental learning, the other colleges 
are designed for the promotion and advancement of general education, 
through the medium of the English language. In the North-Western 
Provinces, Government Colleges existed at Agra, Delhi, Benares and 
Bareilly, all of which were constituted to afford education of a high 
order through the medium of the English language, the study of 
Sanskrit being cultivated, however, with great success at Benares, and 
the study of the Vernacular forming part of the course at all the 
colleges. In the Madras Presidency, the only Government Institution, 
at which education of an advanced character was afiorded, was the 
“ University, “ or, as it might more properly have been designated, the 
High School at Madras. At Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution at 
the Presidency and the College at Poona were institutions where the 
means of education had been provided on a liberal scale by means of 
English Professors of high qualifications. 

9. At the Anglo-vernacular College in the two divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency, the education may, on the whole, be considered to 
have been very efficient ; the studies pursued take a high range, and 
the success of the students at the examinations for college distinctions 
shows that a fair proportion had benefited by the opportunities they 
had enjoyed, and had attained to a considerable degree of proficiency 
in the various branches of study. The recent substitution of indepen- 
dent Examiners for the Professors or other officers attached to the 
colleges, by whom the examinations were formerly oonduoted, has not 
been found to alter the character of the reports, which are still very 
favourable. No change in the constitution of the Government Colleges 
in Bengal was called for by the Court’s orders of 1864, nor, as far as 
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can be asoertained, is there ai^ material difference between the numbers 
attending the colleges in the Lower Provinces in. 1854-55 and those in 
1856-57, the latest period for which returns have been received. No 
reports respecting education in the North-Western Provinces have 
been received for a later period than the year 1854-55. 

10. In Madras, the High School has been remodelled, and formed 
into an institution somewhat resembling the Presidency Oollego at Cal- 
cutta; but, in consequence of the less advanced state of education 
throughout the Presidency generally, the Madras College does not 
take so high a range, and partakes less of a collegiate character. In 
the Provinces, four Provincial Schools have been established, which it 
is hoped will eventually be formed into Provincial Colleges, and which 
will give an education qualifying for admission into the higher institu- 
tion at Madras; 

11. In Bombay, -where provision, as above remarked, -was made 
for imparting an education of a high order in the two Government or 
ywrtsi- Government Collegiate Institutions, the favourable impressions 
which formerly prevailed, founded on the reports of the annual 
examinations as to the results of Ihe course of instruction pursued in 
them, have recently been much diminished. The students trained in 
the institutions in question, on being subjected to the test of an 
examination conducted by individuals unconnected -with the colleges, 
have been found to fail in so many of the most ordinary and essential 
qualities of well-trained scholars, that it can only be supposed that the 
reports of former years had led to a very erroneous estimate of the 
acquirements of the students who had then passed the examination. 
The disappointment arising from this discovery was felt, not only by 
those who had interested themselves in the promotion of general 
education, but also by all those classes from which the students of the 
colleges in question have been heretofore supplied ; and the result has 
been a great falling off in the attendance at both the Elphiostone 
Institution and the Poona College. Efforts have boon mado to romovo 
this feeling, as well as to improve the course of instruction in tho 
colleges, and it is understood that the number of students is now 
gradually increasing. It may be remarked that the failures thus 
brought to light resulted from a course of instruction arranged long 
before Government assumed the direct control of educational operations 
at Bombay, and that the exposure of the delusive system pursued was 
in fact brought about by the more close attention paid to the subject in 
consequence of the organization of the Department of Education. 

12. It was provided by the scheme of 1854 that below the colleges 

there should bo classes of schools in regmar 
VeSuktr gradation, which should be plawd in connection 

With the colleges and with each other by moans 
of scholarships to be held in tho superior institutions by pupils gaining 
them at tho schools immediately below them. 

13. The Government Schools next in order to the colleges, and 
from which the supply of pupils for these institutions would naturally 
come, are not in all the Presidencies formed precisely on the same plan, 
nor do they in all localities bear the same designation, being denomi- 
nated respectively Provincial Schools, Collegpate Schools, High Schools, 
Zillah Schools, or merely Government Anglo- Vernacular Schools. In 
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Bonsai the expense of these aohools is for the most part defrayed 
wholly from the publio revenues, except so &r as it may be met by the 
payments of the pupils, and other small souroes of income which arise 
at some of the schools. In the North-Western Provinces, few schools 
of this class are maintained, the question of the best mode of supply- 
ing the large towns generally with schools not having been determmed 
by Government when the recent disturbances broke out. Of the exist- 
ing schools the greater number are supported by Missionaries, to a few 
of which grants’in-aid had been made previously to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. In Madras, four Frovincial Schools and a few Zillah Schools 
have been constituted, but education of the character which these classes 
of schools are designed to atford is provided to a considerable extent by 
Missionary Societies, whose schools, since the grant-in-aid system has 
been in operation, have been extended and improved by means of 
grants from Government. In Bombay, there are four schools which 
might perhaps rank with the Madras Provincial Schools, and which are, 
fitted to prepare pupils for entrance into the colleges ; and there are 
besides Government English or Anglo- Vernacular Schools in many of 
the Districts, corresponding in their general aim and scope with the 
2iillah Schools of Bengal. 

14. Few additions, except in the Madras Presidency, have as yet 
been made to the number of Government English and Anglo-Vema- 
oular Schools since 1854. The schools, however, are believed to be 
generally popular, and the numbers attending them show perhaps as 
great an increase as could have been expected ; on the whole, it may be 
assumed, with respect to this class of schools, that though there is a 
considerable difference in the eflBoienoy of the schools which it comprises, 
and though the line^ which separates it from the class of schools next 
below it, may not be very clearly marked, it nevertheless, so far as the 
influence of the schools extends, constitutes an effective link in that 
chain of educational institutions which was the desire of the Court of 


Directors to render general throughout India. 

15. Measures for the extension and improvement of Vernacular 

education had been sometime in progress, with 
Vornacuiar School*. more Of less activity in different parts of India, 

when the Home Authorities of 1854 declared their wishes for the pro- 
secution of the object in a more systematic manner, and placed the sub- 
ject on a level, in point of importance, with that of the instruction to 
be afforded through the medium of the English language. 

16. In the North-Western Provinces, active measures had been 


taken by the Ineutenant-t-lgvernor, the late lamented Mr. Thomason, for 
the accomplishment of the object. A system had been framed by that 
gentleman, and brought into active operation, with the full approval of 
the Court of Directors, which provided for the establishment of a 
Model School at the head -quarters of each Tehsildar, for the encourage- 
ment of the masters of indigenous schools to improve themselves, and 
to adopt improved methods of teaching, and for the regular inspection of 
the whole machinery by visitors of diflerent grades, superintended by a 
Visitor-General — an office to which a highly qualified Civil Servant was 
appointed. This system had not been extended to all the districts 
previously to 1854, but it had been attended with such an amount of 
Access, that authority was given in 1855-66 for bringing it into 
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operation throughout tlie whole of the J^ortb-Weetem Provinces. In 
Bengal, a number of Yemaoular Schools had been established several 
jeaxs previously, but whether from the low qualifications of the masters, 
or from the want of responsible superintendenoe, they had failed to obtain 
popularity, and were in gradual course of abandonment. In Madras, 
in the same manner, some Vernaonlar Schools which had been formed 
during the administration of Sir Thomas Munro, had died out for want 
ot pupils, and the defioienoy had not been supplied up to 1854, 
although a scheme of education had just previously been framed by 
the Madras Qovernment, very much resembling in its leading features 
the plan then prescribed by the Court for general adoption. In Bombay, 
the late Board of Education had succeeded, with limited means, 
in establishing many new Yernacular Schools throughout the Presi- 
dency, as well as in raising to some extent the character of the educa- 
tion imparted in some of the indigenous schools. 

17. If it must be admitted that previously to 1854 the subject of 
Yemaoular education had not received in every part of India the full 
amount of attention which it merited, there can be no doubt that since 
the wishes of the Home Authorities have been so plainly declared, the 
Officers of the Department of Education, acting under the orders 
of the several Q-overnments, have spared no pains to bring into opera- 
tion throughout the districts entrusted to their superintendence, such 
measures as appeared most likel^^ to place within reach of the general 
population the means of obtaining an education suited to their circum- 
stances in life. 

18. The modes of action which have been adopted in the several 
Presidencies exhibit, however, considerable diversity. 

19. In the North-Western Provinces it was found that, although 
the schools established at the tehsil stations had been very successful, 
so far as regarded the attendance of the children in these towns, the 
inhabitants of the surrounding districts had not shared in the advantages 
of them to any considerable extent. A system of Hulkabnndee, or 
Circle Schools, had been accordingly devised previously to 1854 for 
the special purpose of meeting the wants of the agricultural population. 
Under this system, several villages conveniently situated for the purpose 
are grouped together, and in a central situation a school is established, 
which is not to be more than two miles distant from any of the villages 
forming the circle. For the support of these schools, the consent of the 
landowners was to be obtained to the appropriation of a small percent- 
age on the amount of the Government revenue, one per cent, being 
the amount paid, of which half was to be contributed by the landowners 
and half by the Government. The voluiftaiy consent of the land- 
owners was prescribed as an indispensable condition of the establish- 
ment of the system in any locality ; and at the time of the outbreak: in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1857, the requisite assent had been 

f iven to the scheme in many of the districts, and the sanction of the 
lome Authorities had been accorded (in 1857) to the proposal of the 
local Government, that in the re-settlement of the land revenue, the 
new plan should be universally introduced, and one per cent, on the 
Government demand should be set apart in all the districts for the 
support of this Hulkabundee system . It was calculated that when all 
the districts should have been re-settled (which should not have 
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been till 1874) Bupees 4,6o,000 or £40,000 per annum would bo 
available) one half oi wbioli, or Bupees 2,00,000, would be borne by 
G-overnmont. 

20. These measures have neoessarily been deranged by recent 
occurrences, and to what extent the machinery may have been brought 
into renewed action in the districts where order has been re-establisned 
no information has been afforded. 

21. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, several plans for promot> 
ing Vernacular education have been simultaneously introduced. In 
some of the districts, Mr. Thomason’s plan, founded on the 
encouragement of indigenous schools by periodical inspection and by 
rewards, was brought into operation. In others, it was attempted to 
accomplish the object under tne grant-in-aid rules, and in those districts 
a considerable number of schools have been established on that 
prinwple. Cfreat difficulties, however, were encountered in obtaining 
local assistance and support ; and the conclusion arrived at, after the 
experience of two or three years, by Mr. Pratt, the Inpeotor who most 
perseveringly folio Rred this course of proceeding, was that it was vain to 
hope to base any general scheme of popular education, at least in the 
greater part of Bengal, on the grant-in-aid 8j’’stom under the prescribed 
rules. The Inspector of the Eastern Education Division, Mr. Woodrow, 
had a priori arrived at a similar conclusion, and had struck out an 
altogether different course, to which he had obtained the sanction of 
Government. The principle of his plan was to make use of the 
existing indigenous schools, and he proceeded by forming these schools 
into circles of three, four or five, and attaching to each circle a well 
qualified teacher, to be paid by Goverment, whose duty it would be to 
go from school to school, instructing village school-masters in their 
duties, and impartine: instruction in the higher subjects to the more 
advanced pupils ; encouragement being given to both masters and pupils 
by the prospect of small pecuniary rewards. This plan has so far been 
found very successful, and it is proposed to extend it to others of the 
educational divisions. 

22. In Bombay, the educational officers have continued to prose- 
cute the plan previously in force of forming Vernacular Schools on a 
partially self-supporting plan ; it being intended, however, to introduce 
gradually the plan of “ Circle ” schools of a somewhat superior class. 
One peculiarity of the system pursued at Bombay is, that the schools 
maintained at the joint expense of Government and of the local com- 
munity are constituted as Government Schools, instead of remaining 
like those under the grant- in-aid rules, private schools, receiving a grant 
from Government. The question of a change in this respeot has been 
raised by the Government of India, and is still undetermined. In 
Madras, a plan of popular education was brought into operation in 
some of the Talooks of the Bajahmundry District, resembling very 
much the Hulkabundee system of the North-Western Provinces ; but 
it is admitted that even if the plan could be maintained in Bajahmun- 
dry, and in districts similarly situated, it is inapplicable to districts 
under the revenue system prevailing generally in the Madras Presi- 
dency. A system has accordingly been lately sanctioned, as an experi- 
ment, in some of the Madras districts, based like the plan of 
Mr. Woodrow in Bengal, on the improvemont of existing village schools, 
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and on the encouragement of the sohooUmasters fo Belf-improvement, 
by the promise of^ a reward to be givenfin books or in money at the 
discretion of the Director. 

23. From the time that measures have been taken for promoting 

the progress of education in India, great diflSoulty 

Normal School*. ^ experienced from the want of efficient 

masters for the various classes of schools ; masters have from time to 
time been sent out from England, not only for the higher appoint- 
ments, but for the charge of middle schools ; but it was evident to those 
engaged in the work of education, that even for this last class of schools 
it would be impossible, except at an inordinate cost, to supply the re- 
quisite number from this country ; while, for the Vernacular Schools, a 
local supply was manifestly indispensable. A Normal class had 
acordingly been commenced at Bombay, and one had been included in 
the proposed arrangements at Madras when the Court’s orders of 1H54 
reached India, enjoining the establishment of Normal Schools in each 
Presidency, and promising to send ont, on application, trained masters 
from this country to conduct them- 

24. The Normal Schools which have since been established have 
been confined almost exclusively to those for Vernacular teachers; of 
those four hare been established in Bengal, attended in all by 208 pupils. 
In the North-Western Provinces, a Normal class has been in operation 
at Benares, at which the masters of V^ernaeular Schools in that division 
attended for instruction and for practice; and sanction had been given, 
previously to the outbreak, to the establishment of training schools for 
Vernacular masters at Agra, and at two other places within the Pro- 
vinces. The Normal School at Madras has been constituted to furnish 
masters both for Anglo-vernacular and for Vernacular schools. It has 
been placed on an efficient footing, having a model school and a 
practising school attached to it ; and there is every prospect that it will 
turn out teachers well qualified to give instruction to the several classes 
of sobools which it is designed to supply. No separate training 
institution has yet been established at Bombay, but Normal classes 
have been formed in conneotion with the colleges and principal 
English Sobools within the Presidency, most of which are inf ended to 
supply teachers for Anglo-vernacular, as well as for Vernacular 
Schools. 

25. It is well known that, even including the results of Missionary 

. exertions, little progress has as v'et been made 

Female Educa \oa. female education in India. The late 

Mr. Drinkwater Betbune, then President of the Council of Education, 
established at his own expense a school at. Calcutta for Hindoo femalo 
children of the higher classes in 1850 ; the school was taken up and 
snpported by the Marquis of Dalhonsie after Mr. Bethune’s death, and 
on his Lordship’s leaving India, it wae assumed by Government, and is 
now supported at the puhlio expense ; it was at first attended by about 
34 girls, but it did not afterwards show an^ great signs of vitality. It 
was placed in 1856 under a special Committee of Hindoo gentlemen, 
presided over by _Mr. Cecil Beadon, one of the Secretaries to the 
Government of India, hut no report has been received of the result of 
this arrangement. 
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26. The Court of Directors, when eanotioning the assumption by 
Government of the charge (« Mr, Bothune's School, gave their oordial 
approval to the order of the Government of India, that female educa- 
tion should be considered to be os much within the provinoe of the 
Council of Education as any other branch of education ; end the 
Court’s interest in the subject was further expressed in their despatch 
of July 1854, in which it was moreover declared that schools for 
females were to be included in those to which grants-inraid might be 
given. Female schools have since been established by the local 
community at Dacca and at Howrah, for which grants-iu-aid have 
been sanctioned ; and girls have been reported to be in attendance 
at a few of the Vernacular Schools in the Eastern educational division 
of Bengal, where the Inspector, Mr. Woinlrow, has extended to the 
girls the rewards, on aUalning a certain proficiency in the subjects 
taught in the schools, which are enjoyed by the boys. At one sonool, 
Mr. Woodrow stated, there were “ nineteen Brahminee girls, all of 
good parentage,” and he added that he had in his indigenous schools 
more girls than there were in the Bethune and Central Schools toge- 
ther. But though he was sanguine .that the number would shortly 
be greatly increased, ho remarked that it would be necessary that the 
means of instruction for girls should he provided by Government, ns 
the people are opposed to the elevation of females from their present 
degraded position. 

27. A movement in furtherance of female education in the Agra 
District was ooranienocd by tbo Deputy luspeotor of Schools, Gopaul 
Sing, in 1865. Tho expense was, in the first instance, defrayed 
entirely from tho pubJicsfunds ; “ the agricultural classes, though quite 
willing and ready to make use of tbe schools, were not then prepared 
to go further, and to pay the teacher.” The schools were attended 
by scholars of all classes of Hindoos, including a considerable propor- 
tion of Brahmins ; and of tho girls, the age of some exceeded 20 years, 
the remainder being from six years old to twenty. The masters were 
selected by the parents of tbe scholars, and Committees of respectable 
Native gentlemen were formed to exorcise a general supervision over 
the schools, and to arrange for their visitation. The number of schools 
in the Agrn District had risen in January 1857 to 288, and the 
attendance of tbo girls was estimated at 4,927. It being desired at 
that time to carry out tbe experiment of female education in a more 
efficient manner, sanction was sought, and obtained, to the assignment 
of Dupees 8,000 as a direct grant from Government for female schools 
in the district, to meet an estimated expenditure on 200 girls’ schools 
of Rupees 13,200 per annum, tho balance being provided from the 
Ilulkabuudee Cess and from other sources. 

28. Tho movement in the Agi’a District had in the meantime 
extended to the districts of Muttra and Mynporoo, though tho number 
of schools was in these districts limited. At a female sohool in the 
city of Mynpoieo, there was an attendance of no fewer than 32 Maho- 
mfidan girls of respectable parentage. 

29. A few ghis’ schools havo been, established in the Bombay 
Bresidoncy . A Native gentleman has founded two such sohools, on a 
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munificent scale, at Ahmedabad. At Poonc, an association of Native 
young men have established three female schools, and one such school 
has been set on foot by a Native gentleman residing at Dharwar. It 
WM the opinion of the Acting Sduoational Inspector of the Deccan 
Division, Captain Lester, that ** the prejudices against female education 
were fast disappearing,” and that “ there will be no more difficulty 
found in establishing female schools than there is in those for 
boys.” 


80. Although the special interest of the Home Authorities and 
of the several G-overnments in India, in the work of female education, 
has been plainly declared, and though there is no reason to doubt that 
the officers of the department have availed thembolvos of such opportu- 
mties as offered, to promote the object, it would not appear that, except 
in the case of the Agra and neighbouring districts, any active measures 
have been taken by the Department of Education for the establishment 
of female schools. 


31. The following statement of the numbers attending the several 
Number of pnpiu in tho olusses of Government Colleges and Schools, 
Government Colleges and excluding female Bchools and institutions for 
® special education, has been compiled from the 

most recent reports : — 



Colleges. 

Superior Schools. 

Inferior Schools. 

Bengal 

664 

6,071 

7,097 

N.-W. Provinces 

1,370 

650 

6,688 

Madras . ... 

*290 

1,331 

1,769 

Bombay 

659 

1,216 

23,846 


But the statement, from the want of adequate information and 
from defective classification and arrangement, is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The last "Report on Education in the North- "Western Provinces 
is that for 1854-55 ; that for Bombay for 1855-56 ; and those for 
Bengal and Madras for 1856-57 only. In the returns for the North- 
Western Provinces, the pupils attending the schools attached to the 
colleges are included in the number attending the oolleges themselves ; 
and the same is the ease in respect to the Poona College under the 
Government of Bombay, whore even the pupils in the Normal classes 
are included among tho numbers attending tho college. And again, 
the pupils in the elementary grant-imaid schools in Bengal and those in 
the Ilulkabundeq.Sohools in tho North-Western Provinces aro excluded 
from the returns,' while, as regards Bombay, the numbers of scholars 
in the inferior schools are brought into the statement on account of 
the practice, which has already been noticed, of constituting all 
schools in that Prosidonoy receiving aid from tho State as ‘‘ Government 

D 2 
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Schools,” instead of leaving\|;hem, as elsewhere, to local raanagemeilt. 
The statement is, in fact, for all practical purpose, entirely useless. 

32. In addition to the means provided directly by Government 
^ for affording education to the different classes of 

Grant-in-aj yitem. Community, colleges and schools have for 

many years been maintained with the same object^ by individual<), 
associations, or local communities, to some of which allusion has 
already been made. The liberality shoym by the Natives, in some 
instances, in the maintenance of educational institutions, and the 
benefits w'hich had resulted from the educational effects of Christian 
ansooiattODs received recognition in the 49th and 60th paragraphs of 
the ^Education Despatch of July, 1861, and in the same Despatch 
sanction was given to the iprinciple of grants-in-aid as the best and 
most effectual mode of calling out private efforts iu aid of education to 
a still greater extent. 

83. The introduction of this system was authorized from a regard 
to “ the impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be 
done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the 
Natives of India,” and it was expected that the plan of “this drawing 
support from local sources, in addition to contributions from the State,” 
would result “in a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government, while it 
possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions, and combination for local purposes, which is of 
itself of no mean importance.” 

34. The system, as authorized for India, was to be “based on an 
entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction 
conveyed in the schools assisted,” and was to be given (within certain 

limits) “to all schools which impart 
a good secular education, provided they 
are under adequate looal^ management, 
are duly open to Government ins- 
pection, and are subjected to any 
other rules which may be prescribed 
by the Government notifications. In 
it was suggested that notifications 
should be promulgated announcing the terms on which grants-in-aid 
would be mode; and that in such notifications the principle of 
perfect religious neutrality, on which the grants were to be awarded, 
should be distinctly asserted. 

35. The injunctions of the Court of Directors, as to the princi- 
ples on which the grant-in-aid system was to be brought into' 
operation, seem to have been carefully attended to in drafting the 
rules, in accordance with which the grants were to be made ; and every 
endeavour appears to have been used to carry out in practice the 
principle of perfect religioiis neutrality on which .the system was 
declared to be based. 

36. The system has been applied in somewhat differing ways in 
the several Presidencies and Divisions of territory in India. In some 
of the educational districts in Bengal, as alreadj' stated, it has been 


♦Noth. — “T his was explained to 
mean ‘ one or more • persons, such as 
private patrons, voluntary subscribers, 
or the trustees of endowments, who 
will undertake the f^enoral superin- 
tendence of the school, and be answer- 
able for its permanonoo for some given 
time." 

aooordanoe with these views. 
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N 0TB. — A mouni qf Grantt-xn-aid 
iandiontd up io SSHh April 1867 ^ 

In Bekqvl. 

Other 
Schools. 

Rs. 

68 604 


Missionary 

Sohoole. 


Total. 


Es. 

9,828 


Ha. 

78,432 


Rs. 

28,697 


' 

Ptr annum. 
In Madhas. 
Us. 

6,616 

■ -V- 

Per annum. 


Ba. 

34,210 


and 


from the 
Bombay. 


No statements received 
North-Western Provinces 
In Bengal, the grants-in aid have been 
further arranged in a tabular form os 
foiloara 


English. 

Schools. 

Rs. 

35 916 


Anglo-Ver. 

Schools. 

Up. 

19,850 


Ver, 

Bcboola. 

Rs. 

23,616 


extensively brought into operation in lonneotion with Vernacular 

Schools, in whioh oases it has been 
the native promoters of the school 
who have sought the grants from 
Government. In the North-Western 
Provinces, the assistance of Govern- 
ment was afforded to Vernacular 
education under special regulations, 
and the ** grant-in-aid ” system, tech- 
nically BO called, had, up to the time of 
the Mutiny, been applied only to a few 
schools affording a superior education. 
In Madras, the grants under the grant- 
in-aid rules have been for the most 
part made to schools of a higher class ; 
the expense of such Vernacular Schools 
as have yet been provided being met in 
another way. In Bombay, the inform- 
ation as to the actual carrying out of the 
system is insuthcient to show the classes 
of schools whioh have benefited by it. 

37. The private institutions for education of a higher order are 
throughout India, as a general rule, under European management. 
In the case of many of these institutions the grant in-aid system has 
been made use of for the extension and improvement of the means of 
instruction. T'he oonduotors of such schools, both English and Anglo- 
Vernacular, have, generally speaking, shown no indisposition to avail 
themselves of Government assistanoo on the prescribed terms; and tho 
efficiency and consequent usefulness of the aided schools has, by means 
of the grants, bten greatly promoted. The higher English Sohools 
which have received giants are, for the most part, maintained in oon- 
neotion with Missionary bodies, for the obvious reason that there are 
few other private sohools existing in India at which a liberal English 
education is afforded. Assistance for the establishment or improve- 
ment of Anglo-Vernaoular Sohools has, on the other hand, been obtained, 
to a great extent, by natives, either individually, or in association ; 
and in some oases proposals have been made by natives with a view 
to' the formation of higher or collegiate sohools, where the instruction 
was to be conveyed by means of English, though from different causes 
no suoh instituhons have yet been formed. But, while the European 
managers of sohools Imve freely accepted grants-in-aid from Govern- 
ment, and equal readiness has been shown by the native community 
to seek assistance in the formation of sohools where instruction in 
English may be afforded, no ^eat alacrity appears to have been 
shown by the natives in making the neoes^ary local efforts for 
securing the aid of Government under the grant-in-aid rules for the 
promotion of Vernacular education. It was attempted, as already 
observed, by Mr. Pratt, in the Southern Bengal Division, to secure 
tho requisite local co-operation, and by dint of great exertion a con- 
siderable number of schools was established. But little value was 
attached by the general population, in all the Bengal districts, to any 
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education wbioU was not likeL, in the opinion of the people, to lead 
to a Government appointment, and in many of the distriots to any 
education whatever : and Mr. Pratt was in consequence forced to the 
conclusion that the grant-in'aid system, as carried out under the exist- 
ing rules, could not be made the basis of any extended system of 
popular education, these rules being regarded by him as “ out of place 
in a country where the value of education is utterly unfelt by the mass 
of the people, based as they are on the supposition that the people 
of this country is so desirous of an improved description of instru^ 
tion, that they will actually pay, not only schooling-fees, but, contri- 
butions from their private resources.” The following remarks of 
Mr. Woodrow are suffieiont to show the concurrence of that gentle- 
man in Mr. Pratt’s conclusions. “Tho poorest classes do not want 
“ schools at all, because they are too poor to pay schooling-fees and 
“ subscriptions, and because the labour of the children is required to 
“ enable thorn to live. The middle and upper classes will make no 
** sort of sacrifice for tho establishment of any but English Sohouls. 

Yet the rules in force presume the highest appreciation of oduoation, 
“because, based on the supposition that the people everywhere pay not 
“only schooling-fees, but subscriptions for schools. In fact, we expeot 
“ the peasantry and shop-keepers of Bengal to make sacrifices for 
*' education, which the same classes in England often refuse to make.” 
The opinion of the Bengal o£Boers, whoso remarks have just been quoted, 
entirely corresponds with that formed by Mr. T. O. Hope, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, the active and intelligent Educational luspeotor 
of the Ouzerat Division. That officer has described in strong terms 
the discourngenient and loss of time sustained by him, in his attempts, 
to secure the voluntary consent of the people to the establishment 
of schools under the grant-in-aid system, and the disappointment 
which frequently ensues on finding that, when the requisite oonsont 
has with difficulty been obtained, persons who have acquiesced in the 
measxire, have drawn back from their engagements on being called 
on for payment of their subscription. 

38. It would appear, from the Education Beport of Bengal for 
1857-58, which has just reached mo in an imperfect shape through, an 
unofficial channel, that the Lieutenant-Governor concurs in tho doubts 
expres^d by the officers of the Department as to the sucoess of the 
grant-iu-aid system in respeot to elementary education. “ It has been 
round,” he remarks, “ that the great mass of tho people is not likely 
to be reached by^ the present system, the rules apparently presuming 
greater general interest in the advancement of their inferiors than 
really exists among the wefllthy classes of natives, and larger con- 
tributions to the schools than can be afforded by the masses them- 
selves, or are likely to be given for them by their more competent 
countrymen.” At the same time Mr. Halliday seems to ag^ree in 
the opinion of Mr. Gordon Young, the Director of Publio Instruotion 
for Beugal, that, by certain relaxations of tho rules, the nant-in-aid 
system might be made applicable to classes now practically excluded 
from the benefit of it ; but the modifications proposed by mx. Gordon 
Young _ are of such a nature that, if adopted, they would in effect do 
away with the distinctive charaoterisiics of the system. 
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Aotual expenditure on'educa< 
tion out of tto Govornmeut 


Treasury in 1856-57 


£ 2,33,890 


Authorized amount of control- 
ling establishments, which 
is probably in excess of the 
sum actually disbursed £ 53,890 


39. I now proceed to offer some obsej ;/ations on the facts which 
have been brought out in the preceding review, and in doing so, I shall, 
as far as possible, follow the order in which the several branches of the 
subject are placed in the third paragraph of this despatch. 

40. The Educational Department seems to have been framed in 

general accordance with the instruc- 
of KZclJuojf" tions of the Court of Directors. The 

cost of the new establishments for 
managing the Department is no doubt large, as compared with the 
expenditure on the direct work of instruction; and though Her 
Maje.sty’8 Government are not prepared to pronounce it oxcessive, 
nevertheless, they are desirous that you should review the existing 

establishments, and carefully consider 
whether the cost of the controlling 
establishments bears more than a fair 
proportion to the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment on direct measures for 
instruction, and whether such cost 
is properly susceptible of reduction. 
In considering this question, it must be borne in mind that the duty of 
the controlling officers is not merely to superintend the institutions 
directly supported by Government ; but that it is the business of the 
Department to exorcise a close scrutiny into all tho agencies in operation 
throughout the country for tho instruction of the people ; to point out 
deficiencies wherever they exist ; to suggest remedies to Government ; 
and bring the advantages of education bofoi'c the minds of tho various 
clttSseB of tho community ; to act as the channel of communication on 
the subject between Government and the community at large ; and 
g^enerally to stimulate and promote, under the prescribed rules, all 
measures having for their object the secular education of the people. 
It is evident that a very inadequate opinion would bo formed of the 
value of the agenoy responsible for these varied duties, from a mere 
comparison of its cost with that of the existing educational institutions 
of Government, especially when it is considered that it has been 
necessary to constitute the controlling establishments at once on a 
complete footing, while the establishments for direct instruction are 
naturally of slower growth. 

41. After a full consideration of the grounds on which the Court 
of Directors formerly gave their sanction, as a temporary arrange- 
ment, to the employment of Covenanted Civil Servants in tho Depart- 
ment of Education, Her Majesty’s Government are, on the whole, of 
opinion that, as a general rule, all appointments in the Department of 
i^uoation should be filled by individuals unconnected with the service 
of Government, either Civil or Military. It is not their wish that 
officers now in the Department should be disturbed for tbe sole purpose 
of carrying out this rule, and they are aware that difficulty might at 
present be experienced in finding well-qualided persons, unconnected 
with the regular services, to fill vacant offices in the Department. But 
it is their desire that the rule now prescribed be kept steadily in view, 
and that every encouragement be given to persons of education to enter 
tbe educational service, even in the lower grades, by making it known 
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vorsities. 


that, in the nominations to^ the higher officers in the Department, a 
preference will hereafter be given to those who may so enter it, if 
competent to discharge the duties. 

42. The establishment of Universities was not a measure calcu* 
lated per se to excite apprehensions in the Native 
mind. It did not in fact bring any new principle 
into operation, being little more than an expan- 
sion of the arrangements which had for many years been in operation, 
or testing the powers and attainments of the young men educated in 
the colleges and more advanced schools. No teaching of any sort 
was proposed to be given in connection with the Universities, and on 
the only point in connection with examinations for degrees, in respect 
to which any difficulty might have arisen, viz., that of reckoning the 
marks obtained by those candidates for honours who might voluntarily 
submit themselves to examination in Paley’s Dvidences of Christianity 
and Butler’s Analogy of Bevealed Beligion, the Home Authorities 
determined that such computation should not be allowed, and thus 
removed all possible ground of misapprehension. 

^3. No special instructions on *the subject of the Universities 
seem at present to be called for. 

44. The institution of training schools does not seem to have 

_ . . a . , been carried out to the extent contemplated by the 

rammg c oo s. Court of Directors. Her Majesty's Government 
agree in the remarks contained iu the Despatch of July 1864, as to 
the necessity of such institutions for Anglo- Vernacular as well as for 
Vernacular Schools. All reports concur as to the want of trained 
masters in the schools in which English is taught, and as to the 
frequent inefficiency of the English teaching from the want of masters 
well acquainted with ihe language. It seems to be very seldom found 
practicable to secure in India the services of competent men, and the 
engagement of persons in this country appears, at present, the only 
available means of supplying the deficiency. This is evidently an 
expensive mede of proceeding, and it may be hoped that at no distant 
period institutions may be iu operation at all the Presidencies, calcu- 
lated to supply masters for all classes of schools, and thus in time 
greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, the necessity of recruiting 
the educational service by moans of engagements made in this country. 
I request that a definite statement may be furnished of the measures 
which you may propose to take for this purpose. 

45. The Government An gl<> Vernacular Colleges appear on the 
whole to be in a satisfactory state : and, in those 
oases where defects have been found to exist, 

for placing the institutions on a better 


Qovernmont Colleges. 


measures 
footing. 

46. The 


are m progress 


English and Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools. 


Government 
seem 


English and Anglo- Vernacular Schools 
to be generally in a satisfactory state, and 
to be not unpopular with the Native community. 
By the order of 1864, the extension of a gradu- 
ated system of these schools throughout the provinces of India was 
proj^ed to be accomplished by the establishmeut of a limited number 
of Government Institutions oi different grades, or, preferentially, by 
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the encouragement of schools on the gi nnt>in>eid plan : it being 
hoped that private schools aided by Government, would eventually take 
the place universally of the several classes of Government Institutions. 
I see no reason to make any change in the orders applicable to the class 
of schools which comes under this heading. 

47. It appears that both the difficulties and the importance of 

V .1 female education are adequately appreciated by 

Femaia Education. the officers of the Department of Education, and 

no present orders respecting it seem, therefore, to be required. But 
Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of being made acquainted with 
the opinion which you may be led to form as_ to the genuineness of the 
■change of feeling which appears in some localities to have taken place 
regarding it, and as to the nature and degree of the influence which may 
safely and properly be exerted by the officers of the Department of 
Education to promote the extension of the schools for females. 

48. With regard to Vernacular education, it appears that, with 

„ , the exception of the North-Western Provinoes, 

cmacuar uca ion. provision had been made for the gradual 

extension of sohools over the entire country, by the combined 
operation of Mr. Thomason’s scheme of Tehsili Sohools, and tho 
Hulkabundee system, no general plan had been decided on in any of 
the Presidencies. It is obvious that no general scheme of popular 
education could bo framed which would be suitable for all parts of 
India. But, in acoordanoe with the course followed in the North- 
Western Provinoes by Mr. Thomason, and in some of the Bengal 
Districts by Mr. Woodrow, it is most important to make the greatest 
possible use of existing sohocls, and of the masters to whom, however 
inefficient as teachers, the people have been acoostomed to look up with 
respect. 

49. The difficulties experienced by the officers of the Department 
of Education, in establishing a general system of 
popular sohools on the basis of the existing rules 
for the administration of grants-in-aid, has been 

already referred to. But, apart from the difficulty, and in many oases 
the impossibility, of obtaining the local support required for the establish- 
ment of a school under the g^ant-in-aid system, it cannot be denied 
that the mere requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of 
the Education Department may have a tendency, not only to create a 
prejudice against education, but also to rcnier the Government itself 
unpopular. And, besides the unpopularity likely to arise from the 
demands on the poorer members of the oommunity, made in the way 
either of persuasion or of authority, there can be no doubt that the 


Grants-in-aid to 
naonlar Sohools. 


Ver- 



objects 

anxious to promote. 

60. On the whole. Her Majesty’s Government can entertain 
little doubt that the grant-in aid system, as hitherto in force, is nn- 
suited to the supply of Vernacular education to the masses of the 
population ; and it appears to them, so far as they have been able to 
form an opinion, that the means of elementary education should be 
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provided by the direct in^rumentality of the officers of Qovernmeat 
according to some one of the- plans in operation in Bengal ahd the. 
North-Western Provinces, or by such modification of those schemes 
as may commend itself to the several Local Governments as best suited 
to the circumstances of the different loonlities. Assuming that the task 
of providing the means of elementary Vernacular education for thoso 
who are unable to procure it for themselves is to be undertaken by 
th e State, they are strongly of opinion that the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Education should be relieved from the onerous and invidious 


task of soliciting contributions for the support of these schools from 
classes whose means, for the most part, are extremely limited, and 
whose appreciation of the advantages of education does not dispose 
them to make sacrifices for obtaining it. 

51. As regards the source from which ths funds for elementary 
education should be obtained, it has been, on different occasions, pro- 
posed by officers connected with education, that, in order to avoid the 
difficulties experienced in obtaining voluntary local support, an educa- 
tion rate should be imposed, froip which tho cost of all schools, 
throughout the country should be defrayed. And other officers who 
have considered India to be as yet unprepared for such a measure, 
have regarded other arrangements as merely temporary and palliative, 
and the levy of a compulsory rate 8W the only really effective step to 
be taken for permanently supplying the difficienoy. 

52. The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value 
of the land to the purpose of providing such means of education for 
the populat'on immediately connected with the land seems per se un- 
objectionable, and the application of a percentage for the construction 
ahd maintenance of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for 
such an impost. In the North-Western Provinces, the principle has 
alredy been acted on, though the plan has there been subjected to tho 
important modification that the Government shares the burden with 
the land-holder, and that the consent of the latter shall be a necessary 
condition to the introduction of the arrangement in any locality. The 

• several existing Inspectors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an 
education rate might without difficulty be introduced into that Presi- 
dency, and it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, under 
the direct authority of the (iovemment, would be acquiesced in with far 
more readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate 
proposed by the local officers. 

53. I am desirous that, after due communication with the several 
Local Governments, you •should carefully consider the subjects just 
discussed, and should furnish me with your opinion as to the necessity 
of relinquishing the existing grant-in-aid system as a means of pro- 
viding popular Vernacular Schools throughout tho country, and as to 
the expediency of imposing a special rate to defray the expense of 
schools for the rural population. 

64. The peculiar objections which have been shown to attach to 
Grante-in-aid to Eng- grant-in-aid system, when applied to Verna- 
liahand Anglo-Vernacular cular education, do not appear to extend to 
Schools. it in connection with English and Anglo-Verna- 

cular Schools. The conductors of existing schools of these kinds are 
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generally anxious to obtain grants, and the Cfovernment and its officers 
jEurO] therefore, not placed in the unbecoming position of unsuccessful 
applicants for pecuniary contribution towards a public object, which 
the Qovemment is known to be desirous to promote, but which its 
influence is seen to be unable to secure. 

66. On the other hand, the comparafively small number of 
scholars in the Government Colleges and Schools sufficiently shows 
what ample scope there is for every agency which can be brought into 
the field of educational labour, and the expediency of making use of, 
and fostering, all such agency as is likely to engage in the work with 
earnestness and efficiency. There can be no doubt of the great advan- 
tage of promoting in the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in 
opposition to the habit of depending on Q-overnment and its officers 
for the supply of local wants ; and if Government shall have under- 
taken the responsibility of placing within reach of the general popula- 
tion the means of a simple elementary education, those individuals or 
classes who require more than this may, as general rule, bo left to 
exert themselves to procure it with or without the assistance of 
Government. * 

66. You are aware that, besides the other advantages of the plan 
of grants-in-aid, the authority of the Despatch of 1864 regarded the 
system as carrying out in the most effectual manner the principle of 
perfect religious neutrality, and as solving in the best practicable way 
various difficult questions connected with Education, arising out of 
the peculiar position of the British Government in India. If, on the 
one hand, by the natural operation of the system, grants have been 
made to Missionary Societies, assistance has, on the other, been 
extended to sohools under the management of natives, whether Hindu 
or Mahomedan. The principles of perfect neutrality in matters of 
religion, on which the system has been brought into operation in India, 
have been laid down and promulgated with unmistakeable distinctness 
in the published rules. 'I'he amount contributed to Missionary Insti- 
tutions bears but a small proportion to the general expenditure on 
education, and besides the numerous Native schools established under 
the grant-in-aid system in the mufussal, the Sanskrit College and the 
Mbdrassa, are maintained in their integrity at Calcutta, for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the members of the Hindu and Mahomedan communi- 
ties respectively. 

67. But as it has been alleged that, notwithstanding these pre- 
ooutions, jealousy has been excited by the assistance indirectly extended, 
through the medium of grants-in-aid, to .Missionary teaching, I 
am anxious to learn prour opinion as to the manner in which, on the 
whole, the grant-in-aid system operates ; as to the necessity of making 
any or what alterations in the existing rules ; and as to the feeling 
with which, in your opinion, it is regarded by the native community 
in those districts in which it has been brought into operation. 

68. The several branches into whioh the subject divided itself, 
with reference to the Despatch of 1864, have now been examined, 
and as far as possible, under the oircumstauoes, disposed of ; but in 
referring to you for consideration and report the subject of the state 
and prospects of education in India, t cannot leave unnoticed the 
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question of religious teao^ng» and more partioularlj that of the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, in the Q-ovemment Sohoola. 

59. fVom the earliest period at which the British Q-overnment in 
India directed its attention to the subject of education, all its measures, 
in consistency with the policy which regulated its proceedings in other 
Departments of the State, have been based on the principle of perfect 
religious neutrality; in other words, on an abstinence from all inter- 
ference with the religious feelings and practices of the natives, and 
on the exclusion of religious teaching from the Government Schools. 
As a necessary part of this policy, the Holy Scriptures have been 
excluded from the course of teaching, but the Bible has a place in 
School Labrarios, and the pupils are at liberty to study it, and to obtain 
instruction from their masters as to its facts and doctrines out of school 
hours, if they expressly desire it. This provision is displeasing to many 
of those who have interested themselves in the education of the people 
of India, and some of the Missionaries especially are much dissatisfied 
with it, and are desirous that direct instruction in the Bible should be 
afforded in the Government Schr ols as a part of the regular course of 
teaching. Some of the greatest Yriends of native education, however, 
who are warmly interested in Missionary operations, declared themselves, 
before the Parliamentary Committees of 1853, to be averse to any 
change in the established policy of Government in this respect. The 
main argument of these gentlemen rested on the alarm and distrust 
which would probably be excited by the introduction of religious teach- 
ing into the Government Schools, even if attendance on the Bible 
classes were declared to be voluntary. But it was further observed, that 
it would not be honest to accept the consent of the people themselves 
to attend the classes, and that it was not probable that the assent of the 
parents would be given ; and it was pointed out thiit most of the masters 
m the Government Institutirns are natives, and that instruotion in the 
facts and doctrines of the Bible, given by Heathen teachers, would not 
be likely to prove of much advantage. 

60. It would certainly appear that the formation of a class for 
instruction in the Bible, even though attendance on it might be volun- 
tary, would at any time be a measure of considerable hazard, and at 
best of doubtful countervailing advantage ; more especially at the present 
time, the introduction of a change in this respect might be found 
peculiarly embarrassing. The proclamation of Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, on assuming the direct control of the Government of India, plainly 
declared that no interference with the religion of the people, or with 
their habits and usages^ was to take place. Now, though in this 
country there might seem but a slight difference beWeen the liberty 
enjoyed by the pupils to consult their teachers out of school hours 
with regard to the teaching of the Bible, and the formation of a class 
for affording such instruction in school horns to such as might choose 
to attend it, it is to be feared that the change would seem by no means 
a slight one to the natives of India, and that the proposed measure 
might, in a political point of view, be objeotionable and dangerous as 
tending to shake the confidence of the native community in the assurances 
of a strict adherence to past policy in respect to religious neutrality, 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to put forth. 
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61. The free resort of pupils of all olas^s to Government Schools, 
even at times when unusual alarm has been excited in the minds of the 
'natives, is a sufficient proof of the confidence which is felt in the pro- 
mises of Government, that no interference with religious belief will be 
allowed in their schools, and this confidence Her Majesty’s Government 
would be very reluctant to disturb by any change of system which 
might give occasion to misapprehension. They are unable, therefore, 
to sanction any modification of the rule of strict religious neutrality, 
as it has hitherto been enforced in the Government Schools, and it 
accordingly remains that the Holy Scriptures, being kept in the Library, 
and being open to all the pupils who may wish to study them, and the 
teachers being at liberty to afford instruction and explanations regarding 
them to all \^o may voluntarily seek it, the course of study in all the 
Government Institutions be, as heretofore, confined to secular subjects. 

62. It is my intention in this Despatch to confine my remarks to 
the subject of General Hduoation, and I therefore abstain from notic- 
ing the means of instruction in the special subjects of Medicine, Law 
and Civil Engineering, which are afforded in Government Colleges at 
the different Presidencies- 1 will* merely remark that, through those 
institutions, a course of honourable occupation is opened out to those 
young men who, having obtained a certain amount of general education, 
apply themselves to any one of the special subjects of study, and go 
through the prescribed examination. Some of the institutions have 
been in operation for many years, and a large number of the native 
youth who have passed through them are engaged in the public service, 
and others are prosecuting the practice of their profession on their 
own account. 

63. I am happy to add that inducements to self-improvement are 
not confined to such special employments. It has long been the object 
of the several Governments to raise the qualifications of the public 
servants even in the lowest appointments, aud, by recent orders, no 
person can, without a special report from the appointing officer, be 
admitted into the service of Government on a salary exceeding Its. 6 
per mensem, who is destitute of elementary education ; and elaborate 
rules have been framed, by which a gradually ascending scale of 
scholastic qualification is required in those entering the higher ranks of 
the service. It may be anticipated that many years will elapse before 
a sufficient number of educated young men are raised up in India to 
supply the various subordinate offices in the administration in the 
manner contemplated by the new rules. 

64. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government that your report 
shall not be confined to those points which have been especially referred 
to in this De-patch, but shall embrace the whole subject of General 
Education,^ They will expect to receive, among otner things, fidl 
statistical information as to the number of schools established since 
1864, whether by Government or with the aid of Government ; the 
number of pupils on the books, and the condition of the attendance ; 
the cost of the several schools ; and the whole expense incurred by the 
Government under the various heads of controlling establishments, 
instructive establishments and grants- in-aid ; and also, as far as practical, 
the number and character of schools unconnected with Government aid 
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< r control. The impressiAns \rhioh they have received, and the views 
t^hioh they have expressed, are necessarily, from the want of sufficient 
information, stated with some reservation, and they will expect to * 
receive from you the means of judging of the correctness of their con- 
clusions, together with a full and deliberate expression of your opinion 
as to the operation of the existing scheme of education in all its parts. 

65. In conclusion, 1 have to call your attention to the question 
referred to at the commencement of this Despatch, viz., that of the 
connection between the recent disturbar^oes in India and the measures 
in progress for the prosecution of education. It is only in the reports' 
of a few of the officers of the Bengal Government that any omeinl 
information is afforded on this point, and in them the evidence amounts 
but to little, and is confined to Bihar. In that province, previously to 
the outbreak, it was reported that some jealousy had been raised by the 
part taken by Government in the work of education ; but it would 
appear that this jealousy had originated rather from a general indisposi- 
tion to Government interference, and from a vague feeling that the 
spread of knowledge itself is inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
native religions, than from special objection to any part of the Govern- 
ment scheme. In the reports from Bihar, since the commencement 
of tho mutinies, the continued existence of such feelings is not men- 
tioned, and the disposition of the people towards education is spoken 
of in less discouraging terms, and it is satisfactory to find that in few 
oases had any schools been given up in consequence of the disturbances, 
though some schools had been suspended for a time by the presence of 
rebels in the village. 

66. It is impossible to found any conclusions on information so 
manifestly insufficient as that which Her Majesty’s Government 
possess, and they have, therefore, to commend this most important 
question to your careful consideration. It is obvious that measures, 
however good in themselves, must fail, if unsuited to those for whose 
benefit they are intended ; and it seems important, therefore, to learn 
whether, in any of the measures taken by Government in recent years 
to promote the education of the natives of India, have been such as to 
afford just ground of suspicion or alarm ; whether, notwithstanding 
the absence of any just ground of alarm, there has, in fact, existed a 
misunderstanding of the intentions of Government with regard to their 
measures which excited apprehensions, however, unfounded ; and 
whether any, and what alterations of existing arrangements can be 
devised, by which, without drawing back from tho great duty so 
deliberately affirmed in the Despatch of the 19th J uly 1854 of raising 
the moral, intellectual and physical condition of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India, by means of improved and extended facilities of education, 
the rlijk of misapprehension may be lessened, and the minds of the 
people may be set at rest. 
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3-INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY, 1904. 

JRtsoiution No, 199 — $11, dated the lltti JHarch 190lt, by the 
Qovt. of India, Home Dept, 

Education in India, in the modern sense of the word, 

wr- isiKi date from the year 1854, 

H..tor 7 .P to 1864. DirootoM, in a memoi-1 

able despatch, definitely accepted the systematic promotion 
of general education as one of the duties of the State, and 
emphatically declared that the type of education which they 
desired to see extended in India was that which had for its 
object the difEusion of the arts, science, philosophy, and 
literature of Europe; in short, of European knowledge. 

2. The acceptance of this duty was an important 
departure in policy. The advent of British rule found in 
India systems of education of great antiquity existing among 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, in each case closely bound 
up with their religious institutions. To give and to receive 
instruction was enjoined by the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, and one of the commentaries on the Rig Veda 
lays down in minute detail the routine to be followed in 
committing a text-book to memory. Schools of learning 
were formed in centres containing considerable high caste 
populations, where Pandits gave instruction in Sanskrit 
grammar, logic, philosophy, and law. For the lower classes, 
village schools were scattered over the country, in which a 
rudimentary education was given to the children of traders, 
petty landholders, and well-to-do cultivators. The higher 
education of Muhammadans was in the hands of men of 
learning, who devoted themselves to the instruction of youth. 
Schools were attached to mosques and shrines and supported 
by State grants in cash or land, or by private liberality. 
The course of study in a Muhammadan place of learning 
included grammar, rhetoric, logic, literature, jurisprudence, 
and science. Both systems, the Muhammadan no less than 
the Hindu, assigned a disproportionate importance to the 
training of the memory, and sought to develop the critical 
faculties of the mind, mainly by exercising their pupils in 
metaphysical refinements and in fine-spun commentaries on 
the meaning of the texts which they had learnt by heart. 

3. The first instinct of British rulers was to leave the 
traditional modes of instruction undisturbed and to continue 
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the support which theji had been accustomed to receive from 
Indian rulers. 'I'he Calcutta Madrassa for Muhammadans 
was founded by Warren Hastings in 17S2, and the Benares’ 
College for Hindus was established in 1791. Provision was 
made for giving regular assistance to education from public 
funds by a clause in the Charter Act of 1813, which em- 
powered the Governor-General in Council to direct that one 
lakh of rupees in each year should be set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India.” 

4. This grant was at first applied to the encourage- 
ment of Oriental methods of instruction by paying stipends 
to students. But the presence of the British in India 
brought about profound changes in the social and administra- 
tive conditions of the country ; and these in their turn 
reacted on the educational policy of Government. The 
impulse towards reform came fiom two sources, the need for 
public servants with a knowledge of the English language, 
and the influence in favour both of English and Vernacular 
education which was exercised by the missionaries in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. The well-known 
Minute written by Lord Macaulay (at that time Legal Mem- 
ber of Council and Chairman of the Committee of Public 
Instruction) in 1835 marks the point at which official re- 
cognition was given to the necessity of public support for 
Western education. Then followed a period of attempts, 
differing in different provinces, to extend English education 
by the establishment of Government schools and colleges, 
and by strengthening the indigenous schools j while mission- 
ary effort continued to play an important part in promoting 
educational progress. 

5. In their despatch of 1854,* the Court of Directors 

announced their decision that the Govern- 
Despatch of 1864. should actively assist in the more 

extended and systematic promotion of 'general education in 
India. They regarded it as a sacred duty to confer upon the 
natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge. 
They hoped by means of education to extend the influence 

• Known as Sir Charles VSTood's Despatch, the then President of the Board 
of Control. It la helieTod to hare been drafted by John Stuart Mill. 
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which the Government was exerting -for the suppression of 
demoralizing practices, by enlisting in its favour the general 
sympathy of the native mind. They also sought to create 
a supply of public servants to whose probity offices of trust 
might with increased confidence.be committed, and to pro- 
mote the material interests of the country by stimulating its 
inhabitants to develop its vast resources. The measures 
which were prescribed fm* carrying out this policy were — 


(2) the foundation of Universities at the Presidency towns; 

(3) the establishment of training schools for teachers ; (4) 
the maintenance of the existing Government colleges ana 
schools of a high order, and the increase of their number 
when necessary ; (5) increased attention to all forms of 
vernacular schools; and finally (6) tlie introduction of a 
system of grants-in aid which should foster a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions, and should in course of time 
render it possible to close or transfer to the management of 


local bodies many of the existing irtstitutions. 

6. The policy laid down in 1854 was re affirmed in 
, ,Q.. 1859 when the administration had been 

H..ior, .me. 18 , 4 . the Oown. Tho UniTer- 


sities of Calcutta, Madras, and Ilombay were incorporated in 
1857, and those of tho Punjab and Allahabad in 1882 and 1887, 
respectively. The growth of schools and colleges proceeded 
most rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and was further 
augmented by the development of the municipal systems, 
and by tho Acts which were passed fi’om 1865 onwards 
providing for the imposition of local cesses which might be 
applied to tho establishment of schools. By the year 1882 
there were more than two million and a quarter of pupils 
under instruction in public institutions. The Education 
Commission of 1882-83 furnished a most copious and valuable 
report upon the state of education as- then existing, made a 
careful inquiry into the measures which had been taken in 
pursuance of the despach of 1854, and submitted further 
detailed proposals for carrying out the principles of that 
despatch. They advised increased reliance upon and syste- 
matic encouragement of private effort, and their recommen- 
dations were approved by the Government of India. Shortly 
afterwards a considerable devolution of tho management of 
Government scb.ools upon Municipalities and District Boards 
was effected, in accordance with tue principles of local self- 
government then brought into operation. 


« 
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7. As a result of these continuous efforts we find in 
o« 11 .. p,.. e^noe to-day a eystom of puWio in-, 
sent •jstem. struoaop, the iniiuence of which extends 

in varying degrees to eveiy part of India, 
and is upon the whole powenul for good. The system in- 
cludes five Universities, those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjab, and Allahabad, which prescribe courses of 
study and examine the students of affiliated colleges. These 
colleges are widely scattered throughout the country and 
nuinber in all 191 (exclusive of some colleges outside British 
India, which are not incorporated in the Provincial statistics), 
with 23,Oo9 students on the rolls. In them provision is 
made for studies in Arts and Oriental learning, and for 
professional courses of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Teaching 
and Agiiculture, Below the colleges are secondary schools, 
to the number of 6,493, with an attendance of 558,378 
scholars, and primary schools numbering 98,538, with 
3,268,726 pupils. Including special schools, technical and 
industrial schools of art, and normal schools for teachers, 
the total number of colleges and schools for public instruction 
amounts to 105,806, with 3,887,493 pupils; and if to these 
are added the “ private institutions ” which do not conform 
with departmental standards, the total number of scholars 
known by the Education Department to be under instruction 
reaches about 4^ millions. The gross annual cost of main- 
taining these institutions exceeds 400 lakhs, of which 127 
lakhs are derived from fees, and 83 lakhs from endowments, 
subscriptions, and other private sources ; while the expendi- 
ture from public funds aggregates 191 lakhs, of which 104 
lakhs are derived from Provincial and Injperial revenues, 74 
lakhs from local and Municipal sources, and 13 lakhs from 
the revenues of Native States. It is a striking feature of tlio 
system, and one which must constantly be torne in mind 
when dwelling upon its imperfections, that its total cost to 
the public funds, provincial and local together, falls short of 
iS 1,300,000 annually. * The wider extension of education in 
India it* chiefly a matter of increased expenditure; and any 
material improvement of its quality is largely dependent upon 
the same condition. 

8. It is almost universally admitted that substantial 
benefits have been conferred upon the 
It* merit* «nd de. • themselves by the advance which 

has been made in Indian eduoAtion within 
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the laet fifty years ; that knowledge has been spread 
abroad to an extent formerly undreamed of ; that new 
avenues of employment have been opened in many directions ; 
and that there has been a marked improvement in the 
character of the public servants now chosen from the ranks 
educated natives, as compared with those of the days 
before schools and Universities had commenced to exercise 
their elevating influence. But it is also impossible to ignore 
the fact that criticisms from many quarters are directed at 
some of the features and results of the system as it exists at 
present, and that these criticisms proceed especially from 
friends and well-wishers of the cause of education. Its 
shortcomings in point of quantity need no demonstrations- 
Four villages out of five are without a school; three boys out 
of four grow up without education, and only one girl in forty 
attends any kind of school. In point of quantity the main 
charges brought against the system are to the general 
e£Eect (1) that the higher education is pursued with too 
exclusive a view to entering Government service, that its 
scope is thus unduly narrowed, and that those who fail 
to obtain employment under Government are ill-fitted for 
other pursuits ; (2) that excessive prominence is given to 
examinations; (8) that the courses of study are too purely 
literary in character; 4) that the schools and colleges 
train the intelligence of the students too little, and their 
memory too ntuch, so that mechanical repetition takes the 
place of sound learning ; (o) that in the pursuit of English 
education the cultivation of the vernaculars is neglected, 
with the result that the hope expressed in the Despatch of 
1864 that they would become the vehicle for diffusing 
Western knowledge among the masses is far as ever from 
realization. 

The Governor-General in Council having closely con- 
sidered the subject, and having come to the conclusion 
that the existing methods of instruction stand in need of 
substantial reform, has consulted the Local Governments and 
Administrations upon the measures necessary to this end, and 
believes that he has their hearty concurrence in the general 
lines of the policy which he desires to prescribe. He 
therefore invites all who are interested in raising the 
general level of education in India, and in spreading 
its benefits more widely, to. co-operate in giving effect to 
the principles laid down in this Resolution. With this 
object in view, an attempt is made in the following 

x 2 
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paragraphs to reriew the whole subject in its various 
aspects, to point out the defects that require correction in- 
each of its branches, and to indicate the remedies which in 
the opinion of the Government of India ought now to 
be applied. 

9. A variety of causes, some historical and some social 

. have combined to bring about the result 

in India, far more than in England, 
the majority of students who frequent the 
higher schools and the Universities are there for the purpose 
of qualifying themselves to earn an independent livelihood ; 
that Government service is regarded by the educated classes 
as the most assured, the most dignified, and tho most attrac- 
tive of all careers ; and that the desire on the part of 
most students to realize these manifold advantages ns soon 
and as cheaply as possible tends to prevent both schools and 
colleges from filling their proper position as places of liberal 
education. On these grounds it has often been urged 
that the higher interests of education in India are injuriously 
affected by the prevailing system of basing selection for 
Government service on the school and University attainmenta 
of those who come forward as candidates for employment. 
Some indeed have gone so far as to suggest that educational 
standards would be indefinitely raised it it were possible to 
break off these material relatione with the State, and to 
institute separate examinations for the public service under 
the control of a special board organized on the mo«lel of 
the English Civil Service Commission. 

10. The Government of India cannot accept this 
opinion. It appears to them that such examinations, if 
established admittedly as a substitute for, and not merely as 
supplementary to, tho University course, would necessarily 
be held in subjects differing from those proscribed by the 
University; and that two distinct courses of study would 
thus exist side by side, only one of them leading to Govern- 
ment service. If students attempted to compete in both 
lines, the strain of excessive examination, already the subject 
of complaint, would be greatly intensified; while, on the 
other hand, if the bulk of them were attracted by the prospect 
of obtaining Government appointments, the result would 
be the sacrifice of such intellectual improvement as is achieved 
under the existing system. Success in the Government 
examination would become the sole standard of culture, the 
influence of the Universities would decline, the value of their 
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degrees would be depreciated, and the main stream of edu- 
cational effort would be diverted into a narrow and sordid 
channel. Such a degradation of the educational ideals of 
the country could hardly fail to react upon the character of 
the public service itself. The improved tone of the native 
officials of the present day dates from, and is reasonably 
attributed to, the more extended employment of men who 
have received a liberal education in the Universities, and 
have imbibed through the influence of their teachers some 
of the traditions of English public life. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that by introducing its own examinations 
the Government would raise the standard of fitness, or secure 
better men for the public service than it obtains under the 
present system. There is a general consensus of opinion 
among all the authorities consulted that no examining board 
would do better than the Universities. If a separate 
examination did no more than con Arm the finding of the 
Universities, it would be obviously superfluous; if it 
conflicted with that finding, it would be mischievous. 

11. The Government is in the last resort the sole judge 
as to the best method of securing the t} pe of officers which 
it requires for its service. It alone posse sses the requisite 
knowledge and experience: and by these tests must its deci- 
sion be guided. The principle of competition for Govern- 
ment appointments was unknown in India until a few years 
ago ; it does not spring from the traditions of the jieoplo, 
and it is without the safeguards by which its operation is 
controlled in England. It sets aside, moreover, considera- 
tions which cannot be disregarded by a Government whose 
duty it is to reconcile the conflicting claims of diverse races, 
rival religions, and varying degrees of intellectual and 
administrative aptitude and adaptability. For the higher 
grades of Government service there is no need to have 
recourse to the system, since it is possible in most cases for 
the Government to accept the various University degrees and 
distinctions as indicating that their holders possess the 
amount of knowledge requisite to enable them to fill parti- 
cular appointments ; while in the case of the more technical 
departments, a scrutiny of the subjects taken up by the 
candidate, and of the degree of success attained in each, will 
sufficiently indicate how far he possesses the particular 
knowledge and bent of mind that bis duties will demand. 
The Government of India are of opinion, therefore, that 
special competitions should, as a general rule, bo dispensed 
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with; and that the requisite acquaintance with the lawsi 
rules, and regulations of departments may best be attained- 
during probationary service, and tested after a period of such 
service. In short, the Government of India hold that the 
multiplication of competitive tests for Government service 
neither results in advantage to Government nor is consistent 
with the highest interests of a liberal education. • In fixing 
the educational standards which qualify for appointmentSj 
the natural divisions of primary, secondary, and University 
education should be followed ; school and college certificates 
of proficiency should, so far as possible, be accepted as full 
evidence of educational qualifications, regard being paid) 
within the limits of each standard, to their comparative 
value ; and due weight should be attached to the recorded 
opinions of collegiate and school authorities regarding the 
proficiency and conduct of candidates during their period 
of tuition. 

12. Examinations, as now understood, are believed to 
. have been unknown as an instrument of 
° general education in ancient India, nor 

do they figure prominently in the Des- 
patch of 1854, In recent years they have grown to extra- 
vagant dimensions, and their infiuence has been allowed to 
dominate the whole system of education in India, with the 
result that instruction is confined within the rigid frame- 
work of prescribed courses, that all forms of training 
which do not admit of being tested by written examinations 
are liable to be neglected, and that both teachers and pupils 
are tempted to concentrate their energies not so much upofi 
genuine study as upon tho questions likely to be set by the 
examiners. These demoralizing tendencies have been en- 
couraged by the practice of assessing grants to aided schools 
upon the results shown by examination. This system, 
adopted in the first instance on the strength of English 
precedents, has now been finally condemned in England, 
while experience in India has proved that, to whatever grade 
of schools it is applied, it is disastrous in its infiuence on 
education and uncertain in its financial effects. It will now 
be replaced by more equitable tests of efficiency, depending 
on the number of scholars in attendance, the buildingn 
provided for their accommodation, the oircumstandes of the 
locality, the qualifications of the teaohe!rs, the nature of the 
in8tru<mon given, and the outlay from other sources^ sn<fii 
as fees and private endowments or subsoriptions. The 
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educational Codes of the varaous Provinces are being revised 
so as to embody these important reforms, and to rmiove the 
schools and scholars from the heavy burden of recurring 
mechanical tests. In future there will be only two exami* 
nations preceding the University course- The first of these, 
the primary examination, will mark the completion of the 
lowest stage of instruction, and will test the degree of 
proficiency attained in the highest classes of pnmary 
school. But it will no longer be a public examination 
held at centres to which a number of schools are summoned ; 
it will be conducted by the inspecting officer in the 
school itself. The second examination will take place at 
the close of the secondary, usually an Anglo- Vernacular 
course, and will record the educational attainments of all 
boys who have completed this course. In both stages of 
instruction special provision will be made fcfr the award of 
scholarships. 

In giving effect to this change of system, it will be 
necessary to guard against the danger that the subordinate 
inspecting agency may misuse the increased discretion 
entrusted to them. The principles upon which the grant to 
an aided school is to be assessed must therefore be laid 
down by each Local Government in terms sufficiently clear to 
guide the inspecting officer in his recommendations ; precau- 
tions must be taken against the abuse of authority, or the 
perfunctory performance of the duties of inspection; and 
rn those provinces where the application of standards of 
efficiency other than those afforded by written examinations 
is a novelty, it will be incumbent upon the Lducation 
Department, by conferences of inspecting officers and by 
other means, to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in 
the standards imposed. The Governor-General in Council 
does not doubt that the discipline and ability of the educa- 
tional services will prove equal to maintaining, under the 
altered conditions, a system of independent and efficient 
inspection. 

13. From the earliest days of British rule in India pri- 
- ... vate enterprise has played a great part 

io promotion of botli English «ud 
Vernacular Education, and evo^ agency 
that could be induced to help in the work of imparting sound 
instruction has always been welcomed by the State. The 
syetem of grants-in-aid was intended to elicit support from 
local resources, and to foster a spirit of initiative and 
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combination for local ends. . It is supplemented by the 
direct action of Government which, speaking generally,, 
sets the standard, and undertakes work to which private 
effort is not equal, or for which it is not forthcoming. 
Thus the educational machinery now at work in India 
comprises not only institutions managed by Government, 
py District and Municipal Boards, and by Native States, 
but also institutions under private management, whether 
aided by Governraert or by local autliorities, or unaided. 
All of these which comply with certain conditions are 
classed as public institutions. They number, as already 
stated, 105,306 in all; and over 82,500 are under private 
management. 

The prosjressive devolution of primary, secondary, and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise, and the con- 
tinuous withdrawal of Goveripnent from competition there- 
with was recommended by the Education Commission in 
1883, and tlie advice has been generally acted upon. But 
while accepting this policy, the Government of India at the 
same time recf'gnize the extreme importance of the principle 
that in each branch of education Government should main- 
tain a limited number of institutions, both as models for 
private enterprise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of e<iucation. In withdrawing from direct manage- 
ment, it is furth(!r e.ssential that Government should retain 
a general control, by means of efficient inspection, over all 
public educational institutions. 

14. Primary educatit)n is the instruction of the masses, 
„ . , through the vernacular, in such subjects 

as Will best stimulate their intelligence 
and fit them for their position in life. It was' found in 
1854 that the consideration of measures to this end had 
been too much neglected and a considerable increase of 
expenditure on primary education was then contem- 
plated. The Education Commission recommended in 
1883 that “the eleofentary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension, and improvement should be that part 
of the educational system to which the strenuous efforts of 
. the State should be directed in a still larger measure than 
before.” The Government of India fully accept the proposi- 
tion that the active extension of primary education is one of 
the most important duties of the State. They undertake 
this lesponsibility, not merely on general grounds, but 
because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 1868, “among all 
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the sources of difificultj^ in our administration and of possible 
danger to the stability of our Government, there are few 
so serious as the ignorance of the people.” To the people 
themselves, moreover, the lack of education is now a more 
serious disadvantage than it was in more primitive days. 
By the extension of railways the economic si^ of agriculture 
in India has been greatly developed, and the cultivator has 
been brought into contact with the commercial world, and 
has been involved in transactions in which an illiterate man 
is at a great disadvantage. The material benefits attaching 
to education have at the same time increased with the 


development of schemes for introducing improved agricul- 
tural methods, for opening agricultural banks, for strenthening 
the legal position of the cultivator, and for generally 
improving the conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the influence of education 
permeating the masses and rendering them accessible to 
ideas other than those sanctioned by tradition. 

15. How, then, do matters stand in respect of the 

extension among the masses of primary 
education? The population of British 
India is over two hundred and forty millions. It is 
commonly reckoned that fifteen per cent, of the population 
are of school-going age. According to this standard there 
are more than eighteen millions of boys who ought now to 
be at school, but of these only a little more than one-sixth 
are actually receiving primary education. If the statistics 
are arranged by Provinces, it appears that out of a hundred 
boys of an age to go to school, the number attending 
primary schools of some kind ranges from between eight 
and nine in the Punjab and the United Provinces, to twenty- 
two and twenty three in Bombay and Bengal. In the 
census of 1901 it was found that only one in ten of the male 
population and only seven in a thousand of the female 
population were literate. These figures exhibit the vast 
dimensions of the problem, and show how much remains 
to be done before the proportion of the population receiving 
elementary instruction can approach the standard recognized 
as indispensable in more advanced countries. 

16. While the need for education grows with the 

Its procress growth of population, the progress towards 
supplying it is not now so rapid as 
it was in former years* In 1870-71 there were 16,473 
schools with 60^,320 scholars; in 1881-82 there were 82,916 
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^ith 2,061)541 scholars. But by 1891-02 t^iese had only 
increased to 97,109 schools Y?ith 2,837,607 scholars, and the 
6gures of 1901-02 (98,638 schools with 3,268,726 scholars) 
suggest that the initial force of expansion is somewhat on 
the decline ; indeed the last year of the century showed a 
slight decrease as compared with the previous year. For 
purposes of exact comparison some allowances have to be 
made for differences in the basis of the statistics, but their 
broad effect is not altered by these modifications. Nor has 
the rate of growth of primary schools kept pace with that 
of secondary schools, in which the number of scholars has 
considerably more than doubled during the last twenty 
years. It may bo said indeed that the expansion of primary 
schools has received a check in recent years from the 
calamities of famine and plague ; and it is further impeded 
by the indifference of the more advanced and ambitious 
classes to the spread of primary education. I’hese, however, 
are minor obstacles, which would soon be swept away if 
the main difficulty of finding the requisite funds for extend- 
ing primary education could be overcome. 

17. The expenditure upon primary education does not 
, admit of exact statement, since the cost 

Xt8 cost* j*x.l 'x. • • x-i 1 

of the instruction given in the lower 
classes of secondary schools is not separately shown, nor 
is the expenditure on the administration and inspection of 
primary schools capable of separate calculation. But the 
direct outlay from public funds upon primary schools stands 
as follows : — 


1886-87. 



190102. 


From Provincial funds 

From Liooal and Municipal fnnds 

Total . 


16 , 00,239 13 , 43,343 16 , 92,614 
26 , 07,624 36 , 86,208 46 , 10,887 


42 , 07,863 49 . 29,661 63 , 02,901 


18. On a general view of the question the Government 
Its claims India cannot avoid the conclusion that 

primary education has hitherto received 
insufficient attention and an inadequate share of the public 
funds. They consider that it possesses a strong claim upon 
the sympathy both of the Supreme Government and of the 
Local Governments, and shordd be made a leading charge 
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Upon Provinoitil revenues; and that in those ptovincfs where# 
it in a backward condition, its encouragement should bh 
a primary obligation^ The Government of India believe 
that Local Governments are cordially in agreement with 
them in desiring this extension, and will carry it out to the 
limits allowed by the financial conditions of each province. 

19. In so iar as District or Municipal Boards are 
. - , , required to devote their funds to educa- 

** tion, primary education should have a 

predominant claim upon their expenditure. 
The administration of primary schools by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general sujjervision of 
the Education Department as regards tuitional matters ; 
but the degree of control differs in different provinces, and 
where it is most complete, primary education is most 
advanced. It is impossible to extend that control to finan- 
cial matters, as there are other objects besides education 
which have legitimate claims upon local funds. But it is 
essential, in order to ensure that the claims of primary 
education receive due attention, that the educational autlio* 
rities should be heard when resources are being allotted, 
and that they should have the opportunity of carrying 
their representations to higher authority in the event of 
their being disregarded. In future, therefore, so much 
of the budget estimates of Distiict or Municipal Boards 
as relates to educational charges will be submitted through 
the Inspector to the Director of Public Instruction before 
sanction. 


20. The course of instruction in primary schools 
^ naturally consists mainly of reading and 

■ehoo!”***” writing (in the vernacular J and arittimetic. 

Progress has been made in several parts of 
India during recent years in the introduction of E.inder- 
garten methods and object-lessons. Where these methods 
have been applied with discretion by couipetent teachers, 
who have discarded elaborate forms and foreign appliances, 
and have used for the purpose of instruction objects familiar 
to the children in their every-day life, they have been 
productive of much benefit by imparting greater life and 
reality to the teaching, and by training the children’s 
faculties and powers of observation. The experience which 
has been gained of Kindergarten teaching in Madras and 
Bombay has enabled those provinces to effect steady advances 
in the S} stem ; a complete scheme has been drawn up for 
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Bengal, for the introduction of which teachers are being 
trained ; and a manual of the subject is being prepared in 
the Punjab, where well designed courses of object-lessons 
are already given. The Government of India look with 
favour upon the extension of such teaching, where competent 
teachers are available, as calculated to correct some of the 
inherent defects of the Indian intellect, to discourage exclu- 
sive reliance on the memory, and to develop a capacity for 
reasoning from observed facts. Physical exercises also find 
a place in the primary schools, and should as far as possible 
be made universal. A series of native exercises, systematized 
for the use of schools, has been adopted in the Central 
Provinces, and has been commended to the attention of the 
other Local Governments. 

21. The instruction of the masses in such subjects as 
_ , . . , will best fiUthem for their position in 

life involves some dircorentiation in the 
courses for rural schools, especially in connection with the 
attempts which are being made to connect primary teaching 
with familiar objects. In Bombay a separate course of 
instruction, with standards of its own, is prescribed. In 
the Central Provinces a system of half-time schools has been 
successfully established, providing simple courses of instruc- 
tion in the mornings for the children of agriculturists, who 
work in the fields during the rest of the day. This system 
seems worthy of imitation elsewhere ; at present a similar 
experiment made in the Punjab has met with less success. 
The aim of the rural schools should be, not to impart definite 
agricultural teaching, but to give to the children a preli- 
minary training which will make them intelligent cultivators, 
will train them to be observers, thinkers, and experimenters 
in however bumble a manner, and will protect them in their 
business transactions with the landlords to whom they pay 
rent and the grain dealers to whom they dispose of their 
crops. The reading books prescribed should be written in 
slnmle language, not in unfamiliar literary style, and should 
deal with topics associated with rural life. The grammar 
taught should he elementary, and only native systems of 
arithmetic should be used. The village map should bo 
thoroughly understood; and a most useful course of instTuc- 
tion may be given in the accountant’s papers, enabling every 
boy before leaving school to master the intricacies of the 
village accounts and to understand the demands that may be 
made upon the cultivator. The Government of India regard 
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it as a matter of the greatest importance to provide a simple, 
N suitable, and useful type of school for the agriculturist, and 
to foster the demand for it among the population. This 
and other reforms in primary schools will involve some 
revision of the pay of primary tefichers which varies greatly 
and in some provinces is too small to attract or to retain a 
satisfactory class of men. Thus in Bengal the rates fall as 
low as Rs. 6 per month, while the average pay in the 
Bombay Presidency rises to Rs. 17 and Rs. 18. The matter 
has been under consideration, and improvements will be 
made where they are most needed. 

22, The growth of secondary instruction is one of 
„ , , . the most striking features in the history 

Beconciarv education. n j • t t mi. i e 

^ of - education in India. The number of 

secondary schools has risen in the last twenty years from 
3,916 to 5,493 and that of their pupils from 214,077 to 
658,378. In all provinces there is considerable eagerness 
among parents to afford their sons an English education, and 
the provision and maintenance of a high school are common 
objects of liberality among all sections of the community. 
W hether these schools are managed by public authority or 
by private persons, and whether they receive aid from public 
funds or not, the Government is bound in the interest of the 
community to see that the education provided in them is 
sound. It must, for example, satisfy itself in each case that a 
secondary school is actually wanted ; that its financial 
stability is assured ; that its managing body, whore there is 
one, is properly constituted ; that it teaches the proper 
subjects up to a proper standard; that due provision has 
been made for the instruction, health, recreation, and, dis- 
cipline of the pupils ; that the teachers arc suitable as regards 
character, number, and qualifications; and that the fees 
to be paid will not involve such competition with any existing 
school as will be unfair and injurious to the interests of 
education. Such are the conditions upon which alone schools 
should be eligible to receive grants in-aid or to send up pupils 
to compete for or receive pupils in enjoyment of Government 
scholarships; and schools complying with them will be 
ranked as “ recognized ’’ schools. But this is not sufficient. 
It is further essential that no institution which fails to 
conform to the elementary principles of sound education 
should be permitted to present pupils for the University 
examinations; and in future admission to the Universities 
should be restricted to bond fidt private candidates and to 
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candidates from recognized schools. In this waj the ischools 
which enjoy the valuable privilege of recognition will in 
return give guarantees of efficiency in its wider sense ; and 
the public will be assisted in their choice of schools for their 
children by knowing that a sdhool which is “ recognized” is 
one which complies with certain definite conditions. 

23. It is frequently urged that the courses of study 
in secondary schools are too literary in their character. 
The same complaint is , otherwise expressed by saying 
that the high school courses are almost exclusively 
preparatory to the Uiiiversity Entrance Examination, and 
take insufficient account of the fact that most of the scholars 


do not proceed to the University, and require some 
different course of instruction. Attempts have therefore 
been made, in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission, to introduce alternative courses, 
analogous to what is known in England as a modern 
side,” in order to meet the needs of those boys who are 
destined for industrial or commercial pursuits. These 
attempts have not hitherto met with success. The purely 
literary course, qualifying as it does both for the 
University and for Government employ, continues to 
attract the great majority of pupils, and more practical 
studies are at present but little in request. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, will not abandon their aim. In 
the present stage of social and industrial development it 
appears to them essential to promote diversified types of 
secondary education, corresponding with the varying needs 
of practical life. I’lieir efforts in this direction will be 


seconded by that large body of influential opiniop which 
has supported the recommendation of the Universities 
Commission that the Entrance Examination should no longer 
be accepted as a qualifying tost for Government service. 

24. but the question what subjects should be taught 

„ . , „ . and by what means proficiency 

School final exam.naUon. ‘ in them should be tested forms 


only a part of the larger problem of the true object of secon- 
dary education. Whatever courses a school may adopt it 
should aim at teaching them well and intelligently, and 
at producing pupils who have fully assimilated tho 
knowledge which they have acquired, and are capable of 
more sustained effort than is involved in merely passing 
an examination. Some test of course there must be, and 
the Government of India are disposed to tbii^ that the 
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best solution of the difficulty will probably be found 
in adapting to Indian conditions the system of leaving 
examinationsy held at the conclusion of the secondary course, 
which has been tried with success in other countries. Such 
examinations would not dominate the courses of study, but 
would be adapted to them, and would form the natural 
culminating point of secondary education — a point not to 
be reached by sudden and spasmodic effort, but by the 
orderly development of all the faculties of mind under good 
and trained teaching. They would be of a more searching 
character than the present entrance test, and the certificate 
given at their close would be evidonco that the holder bad 
received a sound education in a recognised school, that he 
had borne a good character, and that he had really learnt 
what the school professed to have taught him. It would thus 
possess a definite value, and would deserve recognition 
not only by Government and the Universities but also by 
the largo body of private employers who are in want of 
welbtraiiied assistants in their various lines of activity. 

25. The remark has often been made that the extension 


EtU.. of oduciion. “ education model- 

led upon Jbiuropean principles 

and so far as Government institutions are concerned, purely 
secular in its character, has stimulated tendencies un- 


favourable to discipline, aud has encouraged the growth 
of a spirit of irreverence in the rising generation. If any 
schools or colleges produce this result, they fail to realize 
the object with which they are estabhshed — of promoting 
the moral no less than the intellectual and physical well- 
being of their students. It is the settled policy of Gov- 
ernment to abstain from interferin^r with the religious 
instructions given in aided schools. Many of these, main- 
tained by native managers or by missionary bodies in 
various parts of the Empire, supply religious and ethical 
instruction to complete the educational training of 
their scholars. In Government institutions tho instruc- 


tion is, and must continue to be, exclusively secular. 
In such cases the remedy for the evil tendencies 
noticed above is to be sought, not so much in any formal 
methods of teaching conducted by means of moral text- 
books or primers of personal ethics, as in the influence 
of carefully selected and trained teachers, the main- 
tenance of a high standard of discipline, the. institution 
of well-managed hostels, the proper selection of text-books. 
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such as biographies, which teach by example, and above 
all in the association of teachers and pupils in the. 
common interests of their daily life. Experience has further 
shown that discipline and conduct are sure to decline 
when the competition between schools is carried so far as 
to allow scholars to migrate from one school to another 
without inquiry being made as to their conduct at their 

E revious school and theii’ reasons for leaving it. Rules 
ave accordingly been framed regulating the admission of 
scholars to Government and aided schools and their pro* 
motion on transfer from one school to another so as to 
secure that a record of their* conduct shall be maintained 
and that irregularities and breaches of discipline shall not 
pass unnoticed. These rules will now be extended to all 
unaided schools which desire to enjoy the benefits of 
recognition. 

26. Except in certain of the larger towns of Madras, 

, ", , where, like Urdu in Northern 

anguages in sc loo s, India, it Serves to some extent 

the purpose of a lingua franca^ English has no place, and 
should have no place in the scheme of primary education. 
It has never been part of the policy of Government to substi* 
tute the English language for the vernacular dialects of the 
country. It is true that the commercial value which a 
knowledge of English commands, and the fact that the final 
examinations of the high schools are conducted in English, 
cause the sec'mdary schools to be subjected to a certain 
pressure to introduce prematurely both the teaching of 
English as a language and its use as the medium of 
instruction ; while for the same reasons the study of the 
vernacular in those schools is liable to be thrust into 
the ba-ck ground. This tendency, however, requires to 
be corrected in the interest of sound education. As a 
general rule a child should not be allowed to learn 
English as a language until he has made some progress 
in the primary stages of instruction and has received 
a thorough grounding in his mother-tongue. It is 
equally important that when the teaching of English has 
begun, it should not be prematurely employed as the 
medium of instruction in other subjects. Much of the 
practice, too prevalent in Indian schools, of commit- 
ting to memory ill-understood phrases and extracts from 
text-books or notes, may bo traced to the scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of English 
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before tbeir knowledge of the language was sufiicient 
to enable them to understand what they were taught. 
The line of division between the use of the vernacular 


and of English as a medium of instruction should, 
broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum age of 13. 
No' scholar in a secondary school should, even then, be 
allowed to abandon the study of his vernacular, which 
should be’* kept up until the end of the school course. 
If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of their 
own languages, these will assuredly sink ,to the level of 
mere colloquial dialects possessing no literature ' worthy 
of the name, and no progress will be possible in giving 
efPect to the principle, affirmed in the Despatch of 1854, 
that European knowledge should gradually be brought by 
moans of ^e Indian vernaculars, within the reach of all 


classes of the people. 

27. In their efforts to promote female education the 
„ , , * . Government have always encoun- 

FemaJe edaoation. tered peculiar difficulties arising 

from the social customs of the people; but they have 
acted on the view that through female education a “far 
^eater proportional impulse is imparted to the educa> 
tional and moral tone of the people than by the education 
of men,” and have accordingly treated this branch of 
education liberally in respect of scholarships and fees. 
Nevertheless though some advance has been made, 
female education as a whole is still in a very backward 


condition. The number of female scholars in public 
schools in the year 1901-02 was 444,470, or less than a 
ninth of the number of male scholars. The percentage 
of girls in public schools to the total female population 
of school-going age has risen from 1*68 in the year 1886- 
87 to 2*49 in 1901-02. This rate of progress is slow. 


The Education Commission made recommendations for 


the extension of female education, and the Government 
of India hope that with the increase of tho funds assigned 
in aid of education their proposals may be more fully 
carried out. The measures which are now being taken 
for further advance include the establishment in import- 
ant centres of model primary girls* schools, an increase 
in the number of training schools, with mOre liberal assis-, 
tance to those already in existence, and a strengthening 
of the staff of inspectresses. ■ The direct action of Gov- 
ernment will be exerted in coses where that of the 
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girls’ schools. Their attendance along with boys is onen 
beneficial to themi especially in village sehools. And 
nothing in. the report of the Commission of 1832 neod be 
taken as indicating that such attendance ought to be 
discouraged. Great assistance is rendered to the cause of 
female education generally by missionary effoH, and in 
the higher grades especially by zanana teaching. The 
Goyernnicnt of India desire that such teaching shall be 
encouraged by grants-in-aid. 

28, In founding the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 

and Madras, the Government of 

Umversity education, tt a. i ai.* 

India of that day took as their 
model the type of institution then believed to be best suited 
to the educational conditions of India, that is to say, the 
examining University of London. Since then the best 


educational thought of Europe has shown an increasing 
tendency to realize the inevitable shortcomings of a purely 
examining University, and the London University itself 
has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations by 
assuming tuitioiial functions. The model, in fact, has 
parted with its most characteristic features, and has sot 
an exantple of expansion which cannot fail to react 


upon the corresponding institutions in India. Meanwhile 
the Indian experience of the last fifty years has proved 
that a system which provides merely for examining stu- 
dents in those subjects to which iheir aptitudes direct 
thtim, and does not at tho same time compel them to 
study those subjects systematically under hrst-rate instruc- 
tion, tends inevitably to accentuate certain characteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect : — the development of the 
memory out of all proportion to the other faculties of 
the mind, the incapacity to observe and appreciate facts, 
and the taste for metapb 3 ’sical and technical distinctions. 
Holding it to be the ^ duty of a Govemment which has 
made itself responsible for education in India to do every- 
thing in its power to correct these shortcomingps, the 
Governor General in Council two years ago appointed a 
Commission, with the Hon’bla Mr, T. Raleigh as President, 
to report upon the constitution and working of the Univer- 
sities, and to recommend measures for elevating the 
standard of University teaching and promoting the advance- 
ment of learning. After full consideration of the report 
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df this OofDiaission, and of the ctiticisms ivhich it called 
forthy the Government of India have come to the conclu* 
sion that certain reforms in the constitution and manage* 
ment of the Universities are necessary. They propose that 
the Senates, which from various causes have grown to 
an unwieldy size, should be reconstituted on a working 
basis and that the position and powers of the Syndicates 
should be defined and regulated. Opportunity will be taken 
to give a statute^ recognition to the privilege of electing 
members of the Senate which, since 1891, has been con- 
ceded by way of experiment to the graduates of the 
three older Universities. A limit will be placed upon the 
number of ex-ojjkio fellows ; and a reduction will be made 
in the maximum numbers of the Senates so as to restrict 
nominations to those bodies to the persons well quali- 
fied to discharge their responsible duties. Powers will 
be conferred upon all the Universities to make suitable 
provision for University teaching. The teaching given in 
colleges will, instca'd of being tested mainly or wholly by 
external examinations, be liable to systematic inspections 
under the authority of tho Syndicate; and the duty of the 
University not only to demand a high educational standai’d 
from any new college that desires to be recommended td 
Government for affiliation, but also gradually to enforce a 
similar standard in coHcges already affiliated, • will be care- 
fully defined. A college applying for affiliation will be 
required to satisfy the University and the Government that it 
is under the management of a rcgulaidy constituted govern- 
ing body; that its teaching stafi is adequate for the courses 
of instruction undertaken ; that the buildings and equipment 
are suitable, and that due provision is made for the 
residence and supervision of the students; that, so far as 
circumstances permit, due provision is made for the 
residence of some of the teaching staff ; that the financial 
resources of tho college are sufficient; that its affiliation, 
having regard to the provision for^ students made by 
neighbouring colleges, will not bo injurious to the interests 
of education or discipline ; and that the fees to be paid by 
the students will not involve competition injurious to the 
interests of education with any existing college in the 
same neighbourhood. Colleges already affiliated will be 
inspected regularly and will be required to show that they 
continue to comply with tho conditions on which the pri- 
vilege of affiliation is granted. Tho necessary improvement 
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in the Universities and their afiBliated colleges cannot 
be carried out without financial aid. This the Government ^ 
of India are prepared to give; and they trust that 
it will be possible, to afford liberal recognition and 
assistance to genuine effort on the part of the colleges, to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. They also hope 
that this increase of expenditure from^ the public^ funds 
may be accompanied by an increase in the gid given to 
colleges and Urjiversities by private liberality, so that the 
policy of progressive development which was adopted iii 
1854 may be consistently followed, and that the influence 
of the improved Universities may be felt throughout the 
educational system of the country. 

29. The problem of the education of European and 

Eurasian children in India has been 

peans and Eurasians anxiously co^fliderecl by the (jfovemment 
in India. of India on many occasions. As long 

ago as 1860 Lord Canning wrote that if measures for 
educating this class were not promptly and vigorously 
taken in hand, it would grow into a profitless and unman- 
ageable community, a* source of danger rather than ,of 
strength to the State. Since then repeated efforts have 
been made both by the Government and by private agency 
to place the question on a satisfactory basis by establishing 
schools C)f various grades, both in the plains and in the 
hills, by giving liberal grants-in-aid, and by framing a code 
of regulations applicable to all forms of instruction that 
the circumstunces require. As a result of this action there 
are now more than 400 schools and colleges for ■ Europeans 
in India, with nearly 30,000 scholars, costing annually 42^ 
lakhs, of which 8^ lakhs are contributed by public ninds. 
Notwithstanding the expenditure incurred, recent enquiries 
have shown that a large proportion of these schools are both 
financially and educationally in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Munificent endowments still support flourishing schools in 
certain places ; but in ‘some cases these endowments have 
been reduced by mismanagement; and too many of the 
schools are unable to support themselves in efficiency upon 
the fees of the scholars and the grants made by Govern*^ 
ment on the scale hitherto in force. Their most conspicuous 
want is well qualified teachers,* especially in schools for 
boys ; and this cannot be met so lorur as their financial 
position precludes them from offering to the members of 
their staff fair salaries, security of tenure, and reasonable 
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prospects of advancement. The Government in its turn is 
interested in maintaining a sufHcient supply of well educated 
Europeans to fill some of the posts for which officers are 
recruited in India ; while without efficient schools the 
domiciled community must degenerate rapidly in this 
country. The Government of India are taking steps to 
ascertain and to supply the chief defects in the system. A 
single Inspector in each of the provinces is being charged 
specially with the duty of inspecting European schools; a 
Training College for teachers in these schools is to be 
established at Allahabad, and stipends are to be provided for 
the students; a register of teachers will be formed, and in 
future, no one will be employed without proper tuitional 
qualifications. The system, both of grants-in-aid and of 
scholarships, are being revised on a more liberal basis; and 
more intelligent methods of testing efficiency are to be 
substituted for the rigid system of departmental examinations 
which has hitherto prevailed. Measures will also be taken to 
secure the proper administration of endowments and to 
enforce sound methods of financial control in those schools 
which depend upon Government for assistance. 

30. During the last thirty years the idea that the 
„ changed conditions of Indian life demand 

Chiefs College.. ^ change in the traditional modes of 

education, has found acceptance amongst 'the ruling Chiefs 
of Native States. Chiefs’ Colleges have been established 
of which the most important are those at Ajmer, Rajkot 
and Lahore, where some of the features of the English 
public school system have been reproduced, with the object 
of fitting young Chiefs and Nobles physically, morally, 
and intellectually for the responsibilities that lie before 
them. Convinced of the great importance of promoting 
this object, His Excellency the Viceroy has closely 
examined the organization and conduct of these colleges 
which appeared to admit of improvement, and has placed 
before the ruling Chiefs proposals of a comprehensive 
character for their reform. An increase will be made in the 
number of teachers of high qualifications to bo engaged 
upon the staff ; and in regulating the studies and discipline 
of the colleges, the aim kept in view throughout will be the 
preparation of the sons of ruling Chiefs for the duties which 
await them, on lines which will combine the advantages of 
Western knowledge with loyalty to the traditions and usages 
of ^eir families or States. The proposals have been 
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received by the Chiefs with satisfaction ; the interest of th© 
aristocratic classes has been universally^ aroused in the 
scheme; and the institution of tho Imperial' Cadet Cor|>s^ 
which will in the main be recruited from these colleges^ will 
assist to keep this interest alive. The G-overnor- General in 
Council confidently hopes that the reforms now in course of. 
execution will result in giving a great impetus to the cause 
of education among the Indian nobility. 

31. Technical education in India has hitherto been 
mainly directed to the higher forms of 
Technical education, institution required to train men for 

Government service as engineers, mechanicians, electricians, 
overseers, surveyors, revenue officers or teachers in schools,, 
and for employment in railway workshops, cotton imlls, and 
mines. Tho institutions which have been ^tablished for 
these purposes, such as the Elhgineering Colleges at Rurki, 
Sibpur, and Madras, the Colleges of Science at Poona, tho 
Technical Institute at Bombay, and the Engineering School 
at Jubbulpur, have done and are doing valuable work, and 
ijieir maintenance and further development are matters of 
great importance. The first call for fresh effort is now. 
towards the development of Indian industries, and especially 
of those in which native capital may be invested. Technical 
instruction directed to this object must rest upon the basis 
of a preliminary general education of a simple and practical 
kind, which should be clearly distinguished from the special 
teaching that is to be based upon it, and should as a rule be 
imparted in schools of the ordinary type. In fixing tho aim of 
the technical schools, the supply or expansion of the existing 
Indian markets is of superior importance to the creation of 
new export trades,- and a clear line should be drawn between 
educational efl^>rt and commercial enterprise. As a step, 
towards providing men qualified to take a leading part in 
the improvement of Indian industries, the Government of 
India have determined to give assistance in the form of 
scholarships to selected students to enable themt to pursue a 
course ot technical education under supervision, in £<urc^ or 
America. They hope that the technical schools of India 
may in time produce a regular supply of young men qualified 
to take advantage of such facilities, and that the good will 
and interest of the commercial community may be enlisted 
iti the selection of industries to be studied, in finding the: 
most suitable students for foreign training, and in turning 
their attainments to practical accouat upon tp^iir return, to tbis 
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cottxiiti^. The experience which has been gained in Japan 
and Siam of the resoltS of sending young men abroad for 
stndy justifies the belief that the system will also be beneficial 
to Indian trade. 


33. There are four Schools of Art in Biitish India,*— 
at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore. 

^ The aims to be pursued in them, and the 
methods proper to those aims, have been the subject of much 
discussion during recent years. The Government of India 
are of opinion that the true function of Indian Schools of 
Art is the encouragement of Indian Art and Art industries ; 
and that in so far as they fail to promote these arts or indus- 
tries, or provide a training that is dissociated from their 
future practice, or are utilized as commercial ventures, they 
are conducted upon erroneous principles. Their first object 
should be to teach such arts or art industries as the pupil 
intends to pursue when he has left the school. Lzaraples of 
the arts which may thus be taught to those who will practice 
them professionally in future, or to drawing masters, are 
designing (with special reference to Indian arts and indus- 
tries), drawing, painting, illumination, modelling, photo- 
graphy, and engraving. Tho art industries taught in Schools 
of Art should be such as are capable of being carried on in 
tho locality, and in which improvement can be effected by 
instructing pupils or workmen by means of superior appli- 
ances, methods, or designs. Instruction in these arts or art 
industries should be directed to their expansion through tho 


improvement of the skill and capacity of the ijupil or work- 
man, but it should not be pushed to the point of competing 
with local industries, of doing within the school what can 
equally well bo done outside, or of usurping the sphere of 
private enterprise. The schools should not bo converted 
mto shops, nor should the officers of tho Education Depart- 
ment be responsible for extensive commercial transactions ; 
but samples of the wares produced may legitimately be kept, 
for sale or for orders, and may be exhibited in public museums. 
A register of tho workmen or pupils trained in school 
should be kept, with the object of enabling orders which 
may be received to be placed with advantage. The teaching 
should be in the hands of experts, trained as a rule in Indian 
Colleges or in Art Schools. The specialization of a limited 
number of arts and art industries in the several sehools 


should be meferred to the simultaneous teaching of a large 
num^r. Tree admission and scholarships should, as a 
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general rule, be discouraged, and should gradually be re^ 
placed by payment of fees; but this is compatible with* 
giving necessary assistance to promising pupils, and with 
the payment of wages to students as soon as their work 
becomes of value. 

33. Industrial schools are intended to train intelli- 

T j * • 1 a i. 1 - gent artizans or foremen, and to further 
In dustnal Schools. , i*ji* u*u 

or develop those local industries which 
are capable of expansion by the application of improved 
methods or implements. Schools of this type ^ are not 
numerous, nor have they at present succeeded in doing 
much to promote the growth of industries. A recent 
enumeration gives their total number as 123, with 8,405 
pupils in attendance, and the number of different trades 
taught as 48. Some are conducted by Government, either 
as separate institutions or attached to Schools of Art, while 
others are managed by local authorities, or by private 
persons under a system of grants-in-aid. Their shortcomings 
are obvious and admitted. A large proportion of the pupils 
who attend them have no intention of practising the trade 
they learn, but pass into clerical and other employments, 
using the industrial schools merely in order to obtain that 
general education which they could acquire in ordinary 
schools at less cost to the State, but at greater cost to them- 
selves. Even for those who do intend to follow the trades 
taught in the industrial schools, it is feared that in some 
oases the teaching given does not provide a training of a 
sufficiently high standard to enable them to hold their own 
with artizans who have learnt their craft in the bazaar. 
The industries selected are frequently not those which 
are locally of most importance, and there is an undue 
predominance of carpentry and blacksmiths’ work amongst 
them. 

34. An attempt will now be made to remedy these 
defects. The Government of India do not expect a large 
immediate increase in the number of industrial schools, and 
they desire rather to encourage experiment than to prescribe 
fixed types for this form of education. Admission will be 
confined to those boys who are known by their caste or o<icu- 
pat ion to be likely to practise in after life the handicrafts 
taught in the schools, and the courses of study will be so 
ordered as not to lend themselves to the manufacture of 
clerks, but to bear exclusively upon carefully selected Indus* 
tries. A distinction will be drawn between those types of 
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school which will be suitable for the large centres of industry, 
where capital is invested on a ^eat scale and the need of 
trained artizans is already recognized by the employers, and 
■those adnpted to places where hand industries prevail and 
where the belief in the value of technical training has yet 
to make its way. In the former the prospects are favourable 
for the establishment of completely equipped trade schools, 
such as are found in other countries ; in the latter, search has 
still to be made for the kind of institution which will take 
root in Indian soil. Suggestions for experiment based upon 
observation of the habits and tendencies of Indian artizans 
have been placed before the Local Grovernments. They will 
be pursued further under the advice of skilled experts in 
particular industries. 

35. A system of education intended to impart “useful 
and practical knowledge, suitable to every 
t_jCommeroial educa* station in life,” cannot be considered com- 

plete without ampler provision than exists 
at present in India for school training definitely adapted 
to commercial life. Tliere is at present no University coui’so 
of training of a specialized description for business men ; 
in the field of secondary education the establishment of 
examinations and the inclusion of commercial subjects in the 
optional lists of subjects for examination have outstripped 
the progress made in the organization of courses of 
instruction. The beginnings which -have been made at 
Bombay, Lucknow, Calicut, Amritsar, and elsewhere, show 
that the attempt to provide suitable courses meets with 
encouraging response; and increased attention will now 
be given to the extension of such teaching in large centres 
of commerce and population. The proper development of the 
teaching demands that it should be adapted to Indian needs 
and should not be based merely upon English text-books. 
The London Chamber of Commerce examinations supply 
a convenient test for those pupils, (especially Europeans) 
who are likely to proceed to England. Commercial courses, 
leading up to this or other examinations, are now being 
placed upon an equality with purely literary qourses as a 
qualification for Government service. But their chief aim 
will be to supply practical training for those who are to 
enter business houses either in a superior or subordinate 
capacity. Registers will be kept of the pupils who have 
been so trained, and endeavours will be made to find 
employment for them by oommunication with Chambers 
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of Commerce and mercantile firms. The Government of 
India trust that they may look for the co-operation of 
the mercantile community in framing suitable courses of 
instruction, and in giving preference in selecting employes 
to those who have qualified themselves by directing their 
studies towards those subjects which will be useful in 
commercial life. 

36. For a country where two thirds of the population 

. , , - are dependent for their livelihood on 

the produce of the soil, it must be 

admitted that the provision for agricul- 
tural education in India is at present meagre and stands in 
serious need of expansion and reorganization. At Poona in 
Bombay and Saidapet in Madi’as there are colleges teaching 
a three years’ course, which is fairly satisfactory at Poona, 
though the staff is hardly strong enough, while at Saidapet 
the training is somewhat defective on the practical side. 
In the United Provinces the school at Cawn]^oro has a two 
years’ course, especially intended for the training of subor- 
dinate revenue officials in which direction it has done, and 
is doing very good work, but the teaching staff is weak and 
the equipment inadequate. At Nagpur a school with a 
two years’ course gives good practical education, and special 
arrangements are made for a vernacular class for sons of 
landowners and others. Bengal has added to the Engineer- 
ing College at Sibpur, near Calcutta, classes which give a 
two years’ agricultural training to students who have taken 
their B.A. degree at the University or have passed the F.E. 
standard in the college ; but the conditions are not such as 
to admit of a thoroughly satisfactory course. In the Punjab 
and Burma no attempt has as yet been made to teach 
agriculture. In all these institutions instruction is given 
almost entirely in English, and until advanced tex- 
books have been compiled in the vernacular this must 
continue to bo the case in all but the most elementary 
classes. 

37. At present, therefore, while the necessity for de- 
veloping the agricultural resources of the C 9 untry is generally * 
recognized, India possesses no institution capable ofimpavting 
a complete agricultural education. The existing schools 
and coneges have not wholly succeeded, either in theory or 
in practice. They have neither produced scientific ex|ii^ts,> 
nor succeeded in attracting members of the land-bolding; 
classes to qualify themselves as practical agricnltusists^ 
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Both of these defects must be supplied before any real 
progreoB can be looked for. In the first place an organi- 
zation must be created by which men qualified to carry on 
tile work of research, and to raise the standard of teaching, 
can be trained in India itself. Before agriculture can 
adequately taught in the vernacular, suitable text-books 
must be produced, and this can only be done by men who 
have learnt the subject in English. The Government of 
India have therefore under their consideration a scheme for 


the establishment of an Imperial Agricultural College in 
connection with an Experimental Farm and Research 
Laboratory, to be carried on under the general direction of 
the Inspector* General of Agriculture, at which it is intended 
to provide a thorough training in all branches of agricultural 
science combined with constant practice in farming work 
and estate management. In addition to shorter courses for 
those students who are intended for lower posts, there will 
be courses of instruction extending to five years, which 
will qualify men to fill posts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself, such as those of Assistant Directors, Research 
Experts, Superintendents of Farms, Professors, Teachers, 
and Managers of Court of Wards and Encumbered Estates. 
It is hoped that a demand may arise among the landowning 
classes for men with agiicultural attainments and that 
the proposed institution may succeed in meeting that 
demand. Arrangements will also be made to admit to the 
higher courses those who have undergone preliminary training 
at the Provincial colleges and thereby to oxerciso upon 
those colleges an influence tending gradually to raise their 
Standard of efficiency. 

38. If the teaching in secondary schools is to be raised 


to a higher level, — if the pupils are to be cured of their 
tendency to rely upon learning notes and text books by 
_ . . „ heart, if, in a word, European knowledaro 

is to be diffused by the methods proper 
to it,— then it is most necessary that the teachers should 
themselves be trmned in the art of teaching. Even in 


England divided counsels have till recent times prevented 
due progress frmn being made with this most essential 
condition of the» reform of secondary education. The 
Indian Education Commission referred to the conflict of 


opinion upon this fundamental principle, and to the diversity 
of practice which prevailed; and wliile hesitating to lay 
down a general rule requiring secondary teachuis to be 
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trained, recommended as an inadequate, but the only 
practicable alternative,” that an examination in the 
principles and practice of teaching should be instituted, 
success in which should hereafter be made a condition of 
peimanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school. Other and larger views of the subject ore now in 
the ascendant, and the Government of India are ^lad to 
know that the principle of providing training institutions 
for secondary teachers meets with universHl acceptance 
among the Local Governments and Administrations. TJiere 
already exist at Madras, Kurseong, Allahabad, Lahore, and 
Jubbulpore, institutions in which students are trained for 
service as teachers in the highest classes of secondary 
schools. Such students have either passed the Entrance 
or the Intermediate Examination of the University 
or are graduates. These institutions have done good 
work, and the time has come to extend the system to 
the provinces where it does not exist, notably Bombay, 
and to endeavour to create a supply of trained teachers 
which shall be adequate to the needs of the secondary 
schools throughout the country. Not only must the supply 
be increased, but the quality of the training given must be 
improved. 

39. * The details of the measures taken with that object 
are already engaging the attention of the various Local 
Governments. But the general principles upon which the 
Government of India desire to see the training institutions 
developed are these. An adequate staff of well* trained 
members of the Indian Educational Service is required, and 
for this purpr so it will be necessary to enlist more men of 
ability and experience in the work of higher training. The 
equipment of a Training College for secondary teachers is at 
least as important as that of an Arts College, and the work 
calls for the ext rcise of abilities as great as those required in 
any branch of the Educational Service. The period of 
training for students must be at least two years, except in 
the case of graduates, for whom one years training may 
suffice. For the graduates the course of instruction will be 
chiefly directed towards imparting to them a knowledge of 
the principles which underlie the art of teaching, and some 
degree of technical skill in the practice of the art. It should 
be a UniversiW course, culminating in a University degree 
of diploma. For the others, the course should embrace the 
extension, c< nsolidation, and revision of (heir general 
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studies; but the main object should be to render them 
capable teachers, and no attempt should be made to prepare 
them fur any higher external examination. The scneme of 
instruction should be determined by the authorities of the 
Training College and by the Education Department ; and the 
examination at the close of it should be controlled by the 
sanie authorities. The training in the theory of teaching 
should be closely associated with its practice, and for this 
purpose good practising schools should be attached to each 
college, and should be under the control of the same 
authority. The practising school should be fully equipped 
with well trained teachers, and the students should see 
examples of the best teaching, and should teach under 
capable supervision. It is desirable that the Training College 
should be furnished with a good library, and with a museum 
in which should be exhibited samples, models, illustrations, 
or records of the school work of the province. Every possible 
care should be taken to maintain a connection between 
the Training College and the school, so that the student on 
leaving the college and entering upon his career as a teacher 
may not neglect to practise the methods which he has been 
taught, and may not (as sometimes happens) bo prevented 
from doing so and forced to fall into line with the more 
mechanical methods of his untrained colleagues. 'J’he trained 
students whom the college has sunt out should be occasionally 
brought together again, and the inspecting staff should 
cO'Operate with the Training College authorities in seeing 
that the influence of the college makes itself felt in the schools. 

40. The institution of Normal Schools for primary 
'.I raining seliools for teachers, which was enjoined by the 
primary teachers. Despatch of 1 854, has been very generally 

carried out. Recent enquiries into the sufliiciency of their 
number have shown that an increase is called for in some 
provinces, notably in Bengal ; and provision is being made 
for this increase, its possibility depending partly upon the 
salaries paid to primary teachers biding sufScient to induce 
men to undergo a course of training. The usual type of 
normal school is a boarding school, where students who have 
received a vernacular education are maintained by stipends 
and receive further general education, combined with in- 
struction in the methods of teaching, and practice in teaching, 
under supervision. The course differs in length in the differ- 
ent provinces. In future it will as a general rule be for not 
less than two years. 
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41. Steps are also being taken to suppler courtei of 
training specially snited for teachers of rural si^ools. These 
do not attempt the impossible task of reforming the agidoul- 
toral practice of the peasantry by the agency of village 
school masters imbued with a smattering of scientific theory. 
They serve the more limited and practical purpose of supply^ 
ing the village schools with teachers whose 8tock>in-trade 
is not mere book learning, and whoso interests have been 
aroused in the study of rural things, so that they may 
be able to connect their teaching with the objects which are 
familiar to the children in the country schools. V^arious 
plans are being tried, such as drafting the teachers from the 
normal school to a Government farm and training them there 
for six months, or giving a continuous course at the normal 
school itself by means of lectures combined with practice in 
cultivating plots of ground or school gardens. Experience 
will show wnich methods work best in different provinces 
and it is not necessary to pronounce in favour of one plan to 
the exclusion of others. 

42. Great importance is attached by the Government 

of India to the provision of hostels or, 
Hos e s. boarding-houses, under proper supervision 

in connection with colleges and secondary schools. These 
institutions protect the students who live in them from the 
moral dangers of life in large towns ; they provide common 
interests and create a spirit of healthy companionship j and 
they are in accord not only with the usage of English public 
schools and colleges but also with tlie ancient Indian tradition 
that the pupil should live in the charge of his teacher. 
Missionary bodies have joined with alacrity in the extension 
of this movement. The credit for the first hostel established 
in India is claimed by the Madras Christian College, which 
BtUl continues to add others j and a striking example of the 
success of the residental system is to be found in the Muham* 
madan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The Local 
Governments have been* active both in founding hostels for 
Government colleges and schools and in aiding their provi- 
inon. In Madras at the present time a large hostel, tiie 
result of private munificence aided by Government, ia 
nearing completion ; in Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, and 
Lahore signs are to be seen of the growth of mTwiTai. in- 
stitutions. The returns for the year 1901-02 showed that 
there were then 1,416 hostels, with 47,302 boarders; while 
the extent to which they derive their funds from sources 
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independent of G-ovemment ia made clear by the fact that 
more than two-fifths of the boarders were in unaided hostels, 
•and that of the total expenditure upon all hostels, ten lakhs 
were derived from subscriptions and endowments, as com- 
pared with two lakhs sixty-three thousand rupees finm public 
fundSf The Government of India believe that the system 
of hostels, if extended with due regard for its essential 
principles, which include direct supervision by resident 
teachers, is destined to exercise a profound influence on 
student life in India and to correct many of the shortcomings 
which now attend our educational methods. 

43. The reduction in the number of examinations which 


T t-.. is being carried out, and the general 

nspec 1 g raising of educational standards which is 

contemplated, demand an increased stringency in inspection 
and a substantial strengthening of the inspecting stajQT. In 
the Despatch of 1854, it was bnjoined that inspectors should 
“ conduct, or assist at, the examination of the scholars . . , 


and generally, by their advice, aid the managers and school- 
masters in conducting colleges and schools of every descrip- 
tion throughout the country,” The latter function is no less 
important than the former, and calls for wider educational 
knowledge, greater initiative, and the exercise of a wise 


discretion in adapting means to ends. It is a task which 
will provide worthy occupation for men who are imbued 
with the best traditions in the matter of school management, 
and it is through the influence of such men alone that there 


is any real prospect of its accomplishment. Their assistance 
can only be enlisted by increasing the cadre of the Indian 
Educational Service. Some additions in the lower branches 


of the inspectorate are also needed in order to provide for 
a complete system of inspection in situ instead of collective 
examinations. The Government of India do not require 
that inspectoss should bo precluded from having recourse to 
examination as a means of inspection ; but they desire that 
inspectors should be much more than mere examiners. They 
should not only judge the results of teaching, but should 
guide and advise as to its methods; and it is essential that 
they should be familiar with the schools in their ordinary 
working conditions. I'he work of schools should be defined 
with reference rather to the courses of instruction followed 
than to the examinations that have to be passed, and rigid 
uniformity either in the arrangement of subjects or in the 
classification of the scholars should be avoided, free play 
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being given to the proper adaptation of the working of the 
Bchools to their local circumstances. 

44. I’he more active and progsessive policy that is now 

beine adopted in educational matters will 

Administration. , ” i. . i • ’'*•■1.1 'a 

throw a constantly increasing burden of 
work and responsibility upon the Dbectors of Public Instruc- 
tion. I'he wider the influence that these officers exercise, 
the more essential is it that they should not be prevented by 
the growth of their routine duties from making frequent 
tours of inspection and thus acquiring a direct and intimate 
knowledge of the educational conditions of their provinces 
and the circumstances of the numerous schools under their 
control. Four officers ate therefore to be added to the 
Indian Educational Service, in order to provide the Directors 
of Public Instruction in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces with assistants upon whom part of their 
duties may be devolved. Arrangements will also be made 
for periodical meetings of the Directors in conference, in 
order that they may compare their experience of the result 
of different methods of worJc, and may discuss matters of 
common interest. 

45. The Education Department is divided into the 

, superior and the subordinate services. 

Educational services. , • a i» ^ 

The superior service consists of two 
branches, called respectively the Indian and the Provincial 
Educational iSer vices, of which the former is recruited 
in England and the latter in India. The opportunities and 
responsibilities which work in the Department brings to 
an officer of this service give scope for a wide range of 
intellectual activity. Such an officer takes an active part 
in the profoundly interesting experiuient of introducing an 
Eastern people to Western knowledge and modern methods 
of research ; he comes into contact with the remains of an 
earlier civilization and the traditions of ancient learning ; 
he can choose between the career of a professor and that of 
an educational administrator ; and in either capacity he 
has great opportunity of exercising personal influence and 
promoting the best interests of genuine education. In order 
that members of the Indian Educational Service may keep 
themselves abreast of the advances which are now being 
made in other countries in the science of education, facilities 
are given to them while on furlough to study the theory and 
practice of all branches of education both in England and in 
other parts of the world. The part, already considerable, 
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that is taken by natives of India in the advancement 
of their countrymen in modern methods of intellectual 
training will; it is hoped; assume an even greater import- 
^ce in the future. If the reforms now contemplated 
in the whole system of instruction are successfully 
carried out, it may be expected that the Educational 
Service wiU offer steadily increasing attractions to the 
best educational talent. Where the problems to be solved 
are so complex, and the interests at stake so momen- 
tous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect and 
culture that either English or Indian seats of learning can 
furnish for her needs. 

46. The Govern or- General in Council has now passed 

Concludoti history and progress of 

Western education under British rule in 
India, the objects which it seeks to accomplish, and the 
means which it employs. It has been shown how indigenous 
methods of instruction were tried and found wanting; how 
in 1854 the broad outlines of a comprehensive scheme of 
national education were for the first time determined ; how 
the principles then accepted have been consistently followed 
ever since ; how they were affirmed by the Education Com- 
mission of 1882, and how they are now being further 
extended and developed, in response to the growing needs 
of the country by the combined efforts of the Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments. The system of 
education thus extended makes provision in varying degrees 
for all forms of intellectual activity that appeal to a civilized 
community.^ It seeks to satisfy the aspirations of students 
in the domains of learning and research ; it supplies the 
Government with a succession of upright and intelligent 
public servant ; it trains workers in every branch of 
commercial enterprise that has made good its footing in 
India ; it attempts to develop the resources of the country 
and to stimulate and improve indigenous arts and industries ; 
it offers to all classes' or society a training suited to their 
position in fife ; and for these ends it is organized on lines 
which admit of indefinite expansion as the demand for 
education grows and public funds or private liberality afford 
a larger measure of support. It rests with the people them- 
selves to make a wise use of the opportunities that are 
offered to them, and to realise that education in the true 
sense means something more than the acquisition of so 
much positive knowledge, something higher than the mere 
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passing of eiaminations, that it aims at the nrbgressive and 
orderly devotopm^ht of all the faculties of tne inind, that. it 
shouid form character arid teach right conddct-^thet it is, 
in fact, a preparation for the business of life". If this 
essential truth is overlooked or imperfectly appreoiated, the 
fa.bours oi the Government of India to elevate the standard 
of education in this country and to inspire it with higher 
ideals will assuredly fail to produce substantial and enduring 
results. Those labours have been undertaken in the hope 
that they will command the hearty support of the leaders of 
native thought and of the groat body of worker's in the 
field of Indian Education. On them the Governor-General 
in Council relies to carry on and complete a task which the 
Government can do no more than begin. 



chapter II. 

OONTKOLLING AGENOIES. 


.1— BUIiSS FOB THE APPOINTMENT OF DEFUT7 
INSPECTOBS AND SUB-INSPEOTOBSiOF SCHOOLS. 


1. A candidate for emplo^ent as Deputy InepeoiorJ of Sohools B*n(;aioovt.> 
should (besides possessine good educational qualifications and suffioient Oonl. Dept.^ 
administrative abilities) be a successful teacher of at least three years’ mi! 

standing, and prove to the satisfaction of the Inspector of Sohools his 
possession of a oompetent knowledge of the art of teaching and of 
school management and his capacity to inspect schools in the vernacular. 

Ho must also be of sufficient social status to command respect among 
all classes of people. 


(iV.5.— Those who havo proved their ability to mahitam disoipUte in a school class, to 
manage efficiently general school work, and te impart instruction in the various subjects taught 
ill sohools, in accordance with modern principles of toaohing, should be regarded as successful 
teachers,) 


1. A candidate for appointment as^Sub-Inspeotor of 
satisfy one of the two following conditions : — 

(«) 

(i) 

a 


Sohools must 

Genl. Deptc, 
Noli Oca t i o n, 
No. 480T.- G,. 

He must have passed the £.A. Examination. dated 2 nd 

He must have passed the F.A. Examination, and have ' 

served successfully as a teacher in a subordicate capacity 


in a high school, or as Head^master of a middle English 
school, for not less than three years. His success as a 
teacher must be certified by an Inspector of tJohools. 


Note.— P reference will be given in either case to candidates who have passed the English 
Teachersbip Elxamination from training sohools , [Qovt, Ordtr No, 106 T,, daiediS^^h mau 
1899.] 

In the Ohota Nagpur or Orissa Divis’ou, in addition to the candi- 
dates eligible under the preceding part of this rule, a candidate 
who ia a native of the Division may also be appointed, provided that he 


The service of Deputy Inspectors of Sohools, who war© previously appointed Sub* In spec tors 
of Schools by District Boards, will not be pensionable. [Circular No. £5L. &-(?., dated 6tK 
November 1803^ bn the Oovernmmi of Bengal^ Municipal hepatlment,] 

* Government Order > 10 , 868, dated 8th Pobruary lUOl, proscribes that candidates for 
Sab'lnspectorships must, in addition to other qualifications, possess experience as successful 
teachers and be men of sufficient social status. 
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has passed the Entranoe Examination and has served sucoessfully as a 
teacher in a subordinate capacity in a high school, or as Head-master 
of a middle Knxlish sd^pol for not less than six years. Bis suoodrs as 
a teacher must he certified by an Inspector of Schools. 

2. He must produce a certificate signed by two well-known 
respectable persons that they are well acquainted with him and believe 
him to he of good moral character. The certificate must be counter- 
signed by the Magistrate of the district in which the candidate resides, 
or in Calcutta by the Commissioner of Police or a Presidency 
Magistrate. 

3. He must produce a certificate showing that, on the latest date 
fixed for the receipt of applications, his age will not exceed 80 years. 
This certificate must he supported by a horoscope, or, failing this, by 
other sufficient evidence, 

4. He must produce a certificate, signed by the Civil Surgeon of 
a district, that he is of good health and sound physique. 

6. Selected candidates, befo'^e being confirmed, must undejgo a 
period of probation, which shqll in no case be less than three months, 
and may be extended to six af: tlie discretion of the Inspector, and 
must procure from the Divisional Inspector a certificate of fitness 
to examine vernacular schools of all classes, and of possessing a 
practical knowledge of the art of teaching. 


Supplementary Rukt, 

D. p. I, Government Order No. 162, dated 18th January 1894, allows the, 
dateif”’ *i6th Public Instruction discretionary power to relax Rule 1 (6) 

NoTr. isee. in special cases of education clerks of long stapding , whose fitness for 
^ub-Inspectorships has been proved. " ' 

, The rule may also be relaxed in favour of those clerks in the offices 
I of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of Schools, not being below the 
status of second olerk in the former and of Ilead-olerk in the latter, 
j who, having passed the F.A. Examination, have been employed in those 
joapaoities for not less than three years on duties involving continuous 
j: practice and readiness in English correspondence. 

a—TRAINING OP THE SUBORDINATE INSPECTING 

STAFF. 

In order to giye effect to the suggestions made in Bengal 
Cir* No. ^16, Government Resolution No, I of lOOl, regarding the training of the 
dated lotb subordinate inspecting staff, it is requested that Inspectors of Schools 
Feby 1903, and Chairmen of, District Boards should now begin to send to the 
training schools the L’eputy and Subflnspeotors of Schools under 
them in convenient batches 

2. The exact time at which these officers are to he sent, and the 
number of officers that will make up each batch, settled by 

the Inspeotors of Schools, in consultation with the Head-masters of 
the training schools concerned. Generally, the period of the year 
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should be ohosen when there ii not mnch pressure of work, but, of 
course, this consideration should not be allowed to cause any inordinate 
delay. 

3. A period of one month or six weeks will probably be sufficient 
for the training of each batch of officers. A longer period may, 
however, be allowed, if necessary, in tl<e case of backward officers at 
the discretion of the Inspectors of Schools and the Head Masters of 
Training Schools. 

■i. The following are the training schools where the Inspecting 
officers of the several divisions have to he trained : — 


Injecting officers of — To he trained at — 


(1) The Presidency Division 

Oaloutta Training Sohool 

(2) The Orissa Division 

Cuttack 



(3) The Burdwan Division 

Ilooghly 

99 

99 

(4) The Bhagalpnr Division — 




Hindi-knowing officers 

Patna 

99 

) 

Bengali' knowing officers ... 

Oaloutta 

99 

(6) The Patna Division 

Patna 

)> 

99 

(6) The Gbota Nagpur Division ... 

Banohi 

99 

99 

The details of the arrangements to he made for 

the 

work of 


the absentees are left to the discretion of the respective Inspectors of 
Schools. As general suggestions, it may be intimated that such 
arrangements should involve no extra expenditure on the part of the 
department. The work of the absentees may be distributed among 
the other members of the inspecting agency who are to do these duties 
in addition to their own. During the absence of a Deputy Inspector, 
his work may be entrusted to the Additional Deputy Inspector, where 
there is one, or to the Senior Sub-Inspector under the Deputy Inspector 
on deputation. In like manner, the work of a Sub-Inspector deputed 
to the Training School, may be entrusted to the Sub-Inspeotor of the 
neighbouring area, or, if that is not convenient, to the senior Gnru 
Imtructor or Inspecting Pandit of the place. 

6. The inspecting officers attending the training schools will be 
entitled to draw full pay while under training. They will also be 
allowed their trayelline allowance, at the usual rate, for the journey 
to and from the training school, the charge being met from Frovinoial 
Bevenues from the budget allotment for the travelling allowance of the 
inspecting staff, or from the District F'und, according as the officers 
may 1 m serving under the department or the District Board. 

7. As regards the instruotion to be imparted in the Training 
Schools to the inspecting officers thus depute, it is to be desired that 
it should he both theoretical and praotioal, and should include the 
inspeotion of local schools under the supervision of the Inspector of 
Schools of the Division. The Head Master of the .Training Sohool 
also should practically work with the officers under training, and teach 
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the studonlfl of the praolieing school io their presence. He should 
also lead and discuss with them some approved text>book on teai^ing 
Discussions may also he held with regard to the^ various maaiis^ of 
teaching v»ith indigenous resources, and also as regards the directions 
given in the teachers’ manuals. 

8. When each Deputy Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Schools has 
completed bis course of instruction at the Training School, he will 
be required in all his future tours to call together at £Swent centres, 
whether at thanas or other convenient places in his subdmsion, 
the Inspecting Pandits and the masters of such middle and primary 
schools of his inspectional area as have sent up pupils for scholarships, 
in order to instruct them in the methods of teaching the new courses, 
and at the same time to explain carefully the character and design of 
the teachers’ manuals.* 

9. The Deputy or Sub-Inspector will also, whenever he may viait 
any of the schools in which the new course has besn or is to be adopted, 
bo expoctf’d to explain and demonstrate practically to the mesters 
or gurm the nature of the new subjects to be taught, and the proper 
method of teaching them The recnirenoe at intervals of six or eight 
weeks of the Sub-Inspector’s rounds will enable these officers to repeat 
and amplify their instructions, to ascertain and correct any mistakes or 
misapprehensions which may have i»courred, and to inform themselves 
generally of the progre.«s which each teacher may have made in 
dealing with the new system and his capacity for further improve- 
ment. Each Sub-Inspeotor will have, on *the average, 65 sohools on 
the new system under his supervision. 

10. It will also be desirable that the Deputy Inspector of each 
district should, from lime to time, summon all Sub-Inspectors and 
Inspecting Pandits under bis charge to some oonvenient centre, where 
there is a good school, which would be utilized as what might be 
termed a practising school for the demonstration of methods of 
instruotion in a practical manner. Conferences thus convened might 
last for two or three weeks. 


3— CONFERENCES OF INSFECTINO OFFICERS. 

Some Inspectors of Sohools seem during the past yw to have held 
3T., -oonferonces with their Deputy Inspectors oi Schools to discuss such 
2^11* subjects ns the new vernacular system of edueation, the new method 
of payment of gwm of primary schools, and other important subjects. 
Similar conferences of Sub-Inspectors of Schools and of teachers of 
various grades were also held by Deputy Inspectors of Schools. So far 
as can be judged, these conferences were attended vnth very suooeaifal 
results in the last year. Inspecting officers of various daases are 
requested to encourage the holdiug of such oonferenoes tO; the utmost 
decree possible. At such oonferenoes teachers of i^l olaisaes of edu- 
cational institutions, from colleges downwa^s, should be invited to 
attend and to take part. 
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(a) BELATION OF 8UB*IN8FECTOBS OF SCHOOLS TO CHAIBWSN OF 
HISTRICI BOABBS AHD TO DISTRICT OFFICERS* 

Circular Nob. 73-7U, dated the kth April 1907, by the Director of Public 

Instruction^ Bengal. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the relations of Sub- 
Inipeotors of Schools to the Ohairmau of a District Board, or (he 
District Officer in a district in which theie is no District Bo^ were 
discussed in the course of last year, and formed a subject of con- 
sideration at the Commissioners’ Conference held at Darj*eoline in 
October lost. 1 now communicate to you the decisions arrived at. ^ 

2. The general po«ition is that Sub Inspectors of Schools are 
under the direct control of the Education Department, but that they 
have to work in co-operation with the District Boards, and in 
districts in which there are no District Boards with the District 
Officers. The question is how to* apply this principle to particular 
instances. It is the obj'ect of this Circular to give definite instructions 
in regard to the chief subj’ects in respect of which co-operation is 
essential. 

3. Transfers of Sub-Impectore . — 

(1) The Chairman of a District Board, or the District Officer, as 
the case may be, may transfer a Sub-Inspector within his district, 
with the concurrence of the Inspector of Schools of the Division. 
In special oases, in which urgent action is required, the Chairman, or 
the District Officer, as the case may be, may transfer a Sub-Inspector 
without reference to the Inspector of Schools, but in that case he 
should send information without delay to the Inspector. 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction will transfer Sub-Inspeotora 
from one district to another district. Before submitting proposals 
for such transfers to the Director, the Inspector of Schoob should 
consult the Chairmen of the District Boards, or the District Officers 
concerned, as the case may be. 

4. BubmiBswn of Diaries of Sub-Inspeetot s.-^-^T}\Knou will be sub- 
mitted through the Deputy Inspector and Inspector to the Chairman 
of the District Board, or the District Officer, as the case may be. It 
will rest with the Inspector, if he considers it necessary to do so, to 
order that duplicate copies of the diaries of Sub-Inspectors and of the 
Deputy Inspector’s remarks thereon should be submitted for retention 
in the office. 

6. Control over Sub ‘Inspectors . — The power of ^pointing, dis- 
missing, promoting, degrading and suspnding Sub-inspectors rehts 
with the Director. The Chairman of a District Bbard, or the District 
Officer, ae the jjftse may.be, may, however, suspend a Sub-Inspector in 
antirapfttioSr^-the. sipproval" of ’ the Director. Tn that c»ae he should, 
as soon as practicable, submit a* report on the case to the Director, 
through the Inspector of the Division. 
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6 Charades' Rolls of Suh-Inspeciors.-' OhaxMiest rolls of Sub- 
iDspeotors eboold be submitted by the Deputy Inepeotor to the 
Inspector of Schools through the Chairman of the District Board, or 
the District Officer, as the ease may be. The Inspector of Schools 
will then forward them to the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. Qeneral . — Sub Inspectors of Schools must loyally carr^ out 
the orders of the Chairman of a District Board, or of the Distnot 
Officer, as the case may be. In the case of any difficulty or doubt 
arising on this subject, the matter may be referred to the Director 
of Puolio Instruction by the Inspector of Schools, or by the Chairman 
of the District Board, or the District Officer concerned, as the case 
may be. 

(6) RELATION BETWEEN EBUCATIONAL OFFICERS AN0 OFFICERS 
IN THE EXEQUTIVB, JUDICIAL AND OTHER GOVERNKENT 
SERVICES. 

.( 1 ) 

Circular Nos. 16-17, dated the 18th March 1905, by the Oov!. of Bengal, 
Qeneral Dept., to Commissioners, District Officers and District Judges. 

In paragraph 23 of this Government's Resolution on the Boport, 
on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year J 903-04, it was observed 
that the relation of District Officers to education in high schools and 
colleges was not as satisfactory as it might be ; and it was stated that 
the Lieutenant-Governor would endeavour to remedy this defect, at the 
same time considering how far the influence of Commissioners of Divi- 
sions might be utilized for the encouragement of education. 

2. Divisional Commissioners and District Officers cannot be ex- 
pect^, nor would it be expedient to effect them, to take an active part 
in directing the course of higher education, which is a matter within 
the special province of the Education Department. Bat it is neverthe- 
less very desirable that administrative officers generally should interest 
themselves in the progress of the numerous schemes of educationai 
reform now in course of development ; and it seems to Sir Andrew 
Fraser that much benefit would be gained, though indirectly^ if they 
were to visit colleges and high schools more frequently, to entw mlJtre 
freely into consultation with Head* masters and Inspectors regarding 
the advancement of education, to offer suggestions for improvemenlts 
in the accommodation* provided for students and teaohers and in the 
moral and sanitary aspects of their surroundings, to encourage sports, 
to be present at distributions of prizes, and in similar ways to evince a 
deeper personal Interest in the matter of education. The Ineutenant- 
Governor hopes that an effort will be made to maintain such friendly 
relations, and to secure such indirect oo- operation as have just been 
indicated; and, while the matter is one which more nearly concerns 
Executive ofiScers, His Honour would cordially welcome the estab- 
lishment of similar kindly relations with District Judges 
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( 2 ) 

Circular No$. 7-5, daied the 8th Mbruury 1906, by the Oovt. of Bengal, 

General Dept^ to Commietionere, District Officers and District Judges. 

In continuation of this Department Circular No. 15, dated the 
March 1905, 1 am directed to forward, for your information, the 26 Maroii i 906 . 
.accompanying cop; of a circular, No. 15, dated the 12th January 1906, 
which has been addressed by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
to the principal officers of the Education Department. 

2. 1 am to say that the views expressed by Sir Alexander Pedler 
in this circular have the cordial approval of the Lieutenant-Dovemor. 

The influence of Magistrates and other Executive officers in fostering 
and developing primary education in their districts can scarcely he 
over-estimated. It has seemed to Sir Andrew Fraser a most deplorable 
thing that this influence should have of late years been so little c-xer-i 
cised. His Honour is well aware that many officers share liis regret, 
and strongly deprecate the existing state of things, He is therefore 
confident that Sir Alexander Pedler’s circular will commend itself to 
executive officers throughout the Province. There is scarcely anything 
more important for the well-being of the people than a sound and 
efficient system of primary education ; and that District Officer fails in 
the discharge of one of his most important functions who does not do 
all he can to promote and develop such a system. 

3. The Lieutenant-Oovernor hopes that Sir Alexander Pedler’s 
circulfff will result in Educational officers seeking the co-operation of 
Commissioners and District Officers in education generally ; and His 
Honour desires on his own port to invite that oo-operation with the 
officers of the Education Department. In all departments of education, 
executive officers may render valuable assistance ; and it is their duty, 
as far as possible, to do so. It is, however, specially important that 
they should give earnest and constant attention to primary education. 

The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that in future there will be not only 
an absence of friction, but also real oo-operation between executive and 
educational officers. 

4. Sir Alexander Pedler has indicated in his circular that Judicial 
officers also may give valuable assistance in regard to education. 
Experience has shown the Lieutenant-Goveruor that this is specially 
the case in regard to Colley and High Schools. His Honour is glad 
to acknowledge the valuable assistance which he has found to be rendered 
by a few Judicial officers to High Schools and Colleges in this Province ; 
and he desires to express his warm approval of such a display of 
interest in the well-being of the community. 

5. With these remarks, I am to commend this circular to your 
earnest attention. 

(3) 

Circular No. 16, dated the 18th January 1906, by the Director of 
PubHo Instruction. 

A vBw oases have been brought to my notice from time to time 
in which it would appear that the relations which should exist betwMu 
the Educational offioers of various grades and officers in the Executive, 
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Judioial and other Government servioes have been somewhat misunder- 
stood, and where hv suoh misunderstanding the true progress . of 
education in Sengal has been retarded. 

2. It is perhaps a truism to say that unless all branohes ol the 

Government service work zealously and harmoniously together towards 
a common end, the result will be found to be unsatisfactory. It is also 
to be remembered that in the mufassil districts the officers who possess 
the greatest amount of influence with the people are those are 

entrusted with Executive and Judioial functions, suoh as Commis- 
sioners, Collectors and Judges. Hence educational reform and progress 
can be very much facilitated by enlisting the active sympathies and 
support of auch officers, while without such help reform may be opposed 
or retarded by the ignorance or apathy of the masses. 

3. It is admitted that the problem of how far suoh help can be 
given is a difficult one ; and it must largely depend on individual 
officers, both of the Executive and Judioial services and of the Educa- 
tion Department, whether the full results of suoh oombinevl influence 
can be brought into force. Every effort should be made by Educational 
officers to work in harmony with Executive and Judicial officers. 
When friction arises it causes inefficiency ; and it is generally due to 
a cause which marks an officer as, to some extent, inefficient. It is 
the chief object of an officer to get work well done. It must be 
specially borne in mind that “ the concern of the Magistrate with 
education as the officer in charge of the district ” has been emphasised 
by Government over and over again. He is bound to do all that he 
can for the cause of education, and he is specially bound, under the 
orders of Government, to see to the efficiency ^ of Primary Education. 
It is the duty of the ^ucational officers to assist him in the discharge 
of this responsibility, and to take from him all the help that he can give 
in the cause of education. 

4. Definitions as to the part which the various classes of officers 
should take in educational matters have been issu^ from time to time 
and the general principles underlying suoh action have b^n clearly 
laid down. The Resolution defining the responsibilities of Executive 
(and Judicial) and Educational officers in respect to educational matters 
which was usued in 1878 may still be accepted as the correct attitu4e 
which should be taken up by officers in suon matters, though of course, 
owing to changes and developments suoh as the introduction of the 
Local Self-Government Act in 1885, the detailed application of the 
general principles has been slightly modified. As, however, this 
Besolution of 1878 appears to have been partly lost sight of, soxue 
extracts of the most important parts of it are printed for mfofmation 
and guidance as an appendix to this letter. 

6. The llesolution of 1878 clearly lays down that the respon- 
sibility of fostering and superintending Primary Education is to rest 
with the local Executive officers, that is, with the^^agistra^e and 
UoUector. Since the passing of the I^ojal Setf-Governmeni Aot, the 
responsibility for Primary Education has been oommitted directly to 
the Dbtriot Board and its Ohalrmau. But this has not really altered 
the position of the District Magistrate, both beoause he is iespoasihle 
to see that the District Board does its work properly, and also beoauie 
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as a matter of fact the Mi^strate is mvaiiably the Chairman of the 
District Board and the Executive authority. There is no doubt as to 
the soundness of this principle, and it is clear that those in charge of 
the local management of all public and 8emi>publio affairs are best 
qualified to understand and arrange for the educational needs and 
circumstances of a locality. 

6. Experience has, however, shown that as the primary forms oi 
education become more and more developed and more technical, such 
as has been the case by the introduction of the new Vernacular Scheme 
of Education in 1901, there is more and more need of expert super- 
vision of the purely educational aspect of school work. Hence the 
details of courses to be studied in schools, even down to the primary 
stage, and the critical inspection of the work of such schools, must be 
handed over to, and remain uuder the control of, more or less expert 
educationists. At the same time, the more general aspects of Primary 
Education as to its amount, distribution and to its general arrangement 
are undoubtedly best controlled by local Executive authorities. The 
Executive officers can also by their inspections greatly assist the 
Educational officers, and by their visists to the schools they can give 
material encouragement to education. 

7. In this connection tho following extract from the Government 
of India Besolution on Indian Educational Policy may be quoted 

** In 80 far as District or Municipal Boards are required to devote their 
funds to education, Primary Education should have a predominant claim upon 
their expenditure. The administiation of, primary sohoola by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general superviiiion of the Bduoatioa Depart- 
ment as regards tuitional matters, but the degree of control differs in different 
Provinces, and where it is most compiete Primary Education is most advanced. 
It is impossible to extend that control to dnancial matters, as there are other 
objects besides education which have legitimate claims upon local funds. But 
it is essential, in order to ensure that the claims of Primary Education receive 
due atteutiou, that the Educational authorities should be heard when resources 
are being allotted, and that they should have the opportunity of carrying their 
representations to higher authority in the event of their being disregarded. In 
future, therefore, so much of the budget estimates of District or Municipal 
Boards as relates to educational charges will be submitted through the Inspector 
to the Director of Pnblic Instruction before sanction. *' 

8. The policy which is here clearly laid down is, that while the 
Magistrates and Colleotois and other Executive officers and Commissioners 
in their Divisions are charged with the responsibility of fostering 
and developing the Primary Education in tbeir districts, and with 
seeing that a sufficient proportion of funds is devoted to this purpose, 
the Educational officers on the other hand are charged with the duty*' 
of rendering as mooh help in this matter as can be given, and with the 
duty of oonsulting suiffi officers in all efforts made to improye Primary 
Education, while they ore respousible for the educational standards, 
the teaching and the expert inspection of suoh schools. Both of these 
sets of officers can, of course, materially assist one another by hearty 
co-operation, 

9. In the case of Secondary Education the principle indicated in 
parc^praph 6 of the Besolution' of 1878 still holds good, and while the 
direct control and management of secondary schools must necessarily 
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retain in the hands of the Departmental officers, the District Officers 
are fully authorized to inspect schools of all classes as visitors, 

and to make suggestions to the Director, to the Inspector of Schools, 
or to any other Eduoational officer, as the nitnre of the case may 
require, and the officer to whom the suggestion is made will give due 
weight to such suggestions and take 6te(>B accordingly. A copy of the 
remarks made by such Executive (or Judioial) officers, when visiting 
a school, should always be sent to the Inspector of SohooD, and, when 
necessary, to the Director of Public Instruction, so that necessary action 
may be taken on them. 

10. Under orders of Q-ovemment contained in Resolutiou No. 362, 
dated 3 let January 1903, the District Officer is the final authority in 
respect of Visiting Committees of Government secondary schools, 
and of the Managing Committees of schools aided from Provincial 
Kevennes ; while Chairmen of District Boards and Municipalities are 
ompowered to approve appointments on Managing Committees of 
schools aided by such Boards. 

11. The desirability of District Officers taking more interest in 
eduoational matters than is now usually the case was insisted upon 
in Government Circular No. 16, dated 18th March 1905, to all Coni'' 
missioners of Divisions and District Officers, and these officers were 
requested to visit colleges and high schools more freeqnently, to enter 
more fully into consultation with Head-masters and luspeotors 
regarding the advancement of education, to offer suggestions for 
improvements in the accommodation provided for students and teachers, 
and in the moral and sanitary aspects of their surroundings, to 
encourage sports, to he present at the distribution of prizes, and in 
other matters. 

12. It is to be desired that Educational officers on their part will 
give every facility to the Disstriot Officers in carrying oat the wishes of 
Government. Inspectors of Schools should consult Commissioners in 
such oases as the proposed extension of the building of any sohools or 
colleges where considerable expenditure of Government or other public 
funds is likely to be involved, and also in any oases where additional 
courses of study of such a oharaoter as will involve large additional 
staff or a material development of the scope of the school or college are 
proposed to be introduced into a dismot. In the case too of the 
establishment of new hostels and the improvement of the existing 
institutions of this kind, the opinions of the Commissioners and the 
District Officers should be taken by the Inspector of Sohools. 

13. In case of disputes between the authorities of a school, or 
seoond grade college and the local publio, the Inspector of Sohools ought 
to obtain the opinion of the Commissioner or the District Magistrate, 
as the case may be, on such disputes or questions before 'giving his 
decision in the matter. 

14. As regards collegiate education in the first-grade ooUeges, 
the oontrol and the inspection of such ooUeges has been oompletoly 
handed over to the University, and hence Executive offioers will have 
little to do in ooqpeotion with those institutions, except to use their 
best efforts to popularize and facilitate the extension of collegiate 
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education. Prinoipale of Collets should, however, always cultivate 
proper relations with the local Exeoutive (and Judicial) officers, such 
as Oommiesioners, District Judges and Dintrict Magistrates, and ask 
their help and oo*operation in all cases where such help might be 
usefully given. 

APPENDIX. 

Extrade from EeeoluUon by the Govt, of Bengal, dated 29th June 1878. 

ZEe-istued by Government Circular No. 30, dated 29th July I89i.'\ 

“ * • • • In regard to certain branches of Educational 

administration, the Besolution of July 1877 laid down a procedure 
which required the mutual co>operation of Educational and local Civil 
officers, and cousequeutly involved numerous references from one to the 
other in carrying on the business of education. Such co-operation is 
attended with no slight advantages ; and it is hoped that the changes 
now to be made will still secure the interest of Civil officers in educational 
work, and will encourage them to continue to give that support and 
assistance which have been found so useful an aid to educational 
progress. At the same time, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to over- 
look the fact that the system of mutual references in administering the 
business of an important department involves delay, and lessens respon- 
sibility to an extent which may easily become injurious. Uo has 
therefore resolved to adopt the principle of a deBuite separation of 
duties between the officers of the Education Department on the one 
hand and the Magistrates and the District Education Commiitees on 
the other, subject only to the condition that the officers of either classes 
shall continue to enjoy reasonable opportunities of obtaining infer m- 
ation and of giving assistance in regard to work not placed under their 
direct control. • » • • 

“ As regards the proposed division of administrative duties between 
Civil officers on the one hand and the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment on the other, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that in each 
district the Magistrate, associating with himself the Dist'ict Committee 
as a consultative body, should retain general control over all that 
concerns Primary Education, including the administration of the 
primary grant, the examination for, and award of, primary scholarships, 
and the management of the third-grade normal schools for the training 
of gwm wherever such a school exists. The District Committee, besides 
assisting the Magistrate in matters of Primary Education, will further 
undert&e the general stipervision of the z^la school so far as regards 
the maintenance of the building, the financial affairs of the school, and 
the settlement of questions of discipline that may be referred to them 
by the Head-master of the school : in all matters in fact, except the 
determination of the course of instruction and the appointment or 
promotion of tethers, though their representations on these last excepted 
joints will also receive the fullest attention. Second-grade^ colleges, 
when not in charge of officers of the present graded service, will also be 
Bubjett to the general control of the District Committee in the same way 
as zilla schools. * * • • 
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** As regard Seoodary Education, it is believed that the service ol 
District Officers can best be utilised in promoting education of the class 
by relieving them firom the direct control of schools, imd at the same 
time by authoriziug them to inspect schools, and by requiring that due 
regard be paid to their representations. The Magistrate should in fact 
be regarded as an em officio visitor of schools of every class throughout 
his district, with power to make recommendations and suggestions to 
the Assistant Inspector, the Girde Inspector or the Director, as he I may 
think fit, or as the nature of the case may seem to require. The Circle 
Inspector will have the direct control and management of Secondary 
Education in his hands, including the local administration of the 
grant-in-aid assignment and the supervision of aided schools. He will 
have the management of all middle and lower class Government schools 
and circle fund schools, including the appointment and promotion of all 
teachers in those schools; the selection of text>books in all schoob- 
other than primary ; the examination for, and award of, middle and 
lower scholarships, the supervision of zilla schools, of normal schools 
of the first and second grades, and of all Government colleges and 
madrasahs under ungraded officers ; Mid the appointment and promotion 
of all teachers in zilla schools and third-grade normal schools with 
salaries below Rs. 100 a month. * * * 

The Director will be held responsible to Government for the state 
of education of every kind, ouperior education in colleges and 
madrasahs is placed under his immediate control. * * * • Lastly, 

in order to enforce the responsibility of the Director with regard to 
Primary Education, ho must be recognized as holding the same relation 
to that as to other branches of instruction. In the case of Primary Edu- 
tion, however, he has to look not to departmental subordinates, but to 
the Magistrate for information. It must be understood that the 
Magistrate is at full liberty to consult any Educational officer on 
matters relating to Primary Education and the course of study in 
primary schools; and, again, that an Inspector or Joint-Inspector is 
entitled to brin^ to the notice of the Magbtrate directly any points of 
importance relating to Primary Education, and to offer any suggestions 
thereon, though in neither case is the Magistrate bound to act upon the 
advice. In this way opportunities will be given to all these officers for 
the full interchange of opinions ; and if disputed questions of importance 
arise, they should be brought to the notice of the Director, whose 
decisions will generally be final. But if in any case the Gomxmssioner, 
to whom the Magistrate b entitled to refer in this as in other matters 
of district administration, thinks fit to uphold the view of the Dbtriot 
officer, the Director will refdr the question to Government for orders. 

“ By the division of duties above prescribed, it is intended to relieve 
Magistrates on the one hand and the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment on the other of direct responsibility in regard to certain dosses 
of schoob, and not lessen their common interest in the general progress 
of education. Education is a branch of good government in vmioh 
Executive officers, no less than those directly attached to the Education 
Department, are bound to concern themselves, and in which their 
co-operation is essential to complete success. The time which a District 
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officer may devote to the active promotion of higher education must 
greatly depend not only upon nis personal inclinations, but upon tbe 
other duties which he is oalled upon to perform ; but it is to the 
advantage of the public service that, if he has the requisite leisure 
and inclination, he should enjoy every facility for assisting in educa- 
tional work other than that which is placed under his direct control. 
He is therefore empowered, and indeed invited, to suggest to any 
Educational officer, whether Inspector or Director, whatever criticism 
or advice he may consider oalled for from his personal knowledge of 
his district: and such suggestions must always be duly considered by 
the officers to whom they are made. District Committees, again, are 
entitled to address the Director or the Inspector in reference to the 
qualifications of the teachers employed, and the course of study followed, 
in the zilla or other Government school at district head-quarters, 
should they consider any change desirable. It has already been 
explained that the Inspectors, while refraining from interference with 
the action of the Magistrates in matters of Primary Eduoation, are 
always to be ready to assist them whenever their assistance may be 
asked for. 

“ The relations of Inspectors to Commissioners coll for no further 
definition. The Commissioner must be kept as fully informed of the 
progress of Education in his Division, and enjoy as good opportunities 
of taking an active part in it as be may wish. The connection of tbe 
Inspector with the Commissioner has always been more or less close, 
according as the latter has been disposed to take an active personal 
interest in the work of public instruction, or to leave its management 
entirely in tbe hands of the officers of the Department. It will be 
understood, in brief, that the Inspector must supply the Commissioner 
with whatever information or assistance he may require in connection 
with the work of Education in his Division. 

(4) 

Inter-relation. 

Circular No. 2, dttied the 6th January 1905, by the Director o/ Public 

Instruction. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose a copy of this office Oirculais,* 
Nos. 137-188, dated Slst December 1896, on the subject of the duty of 
Eduoational officers towards high officials of Government, such as 
District and Sessions Judges and Gommisioners of Divisions. 

2. From information which has reached mg, it apjssars that this 
Circular has in some oases been forgotten and in others is not being 
strictly followed. I have therefor© to call the attention of the Inspect- 
ing officers of the Department and the Head-masters of Government 

* Complaints are very frequently reoeivod that Inspecting officers of the Department, and 
Head Masters of Zilla schools rarely go to visit District and Sessions Judges. These officers 
hold high official positions, and though they may not have any very direct connection with 
education, it is nevertheless proper that Education'll officers should show resf-iect to them. 
It is a matter of regret that even Commissioners of Divisions have complained, that of all 
officers in Government service, those who show them least respoot belong to the Education 
Department. This is not right. 
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boIiooIb to the above Circular, and to the desirability of doing every 
thing in their power to establish proper relations with OommissionerB, 
Judgee, ]3istri(,t Magistrates and other Government oifioers. 

(5) 

Interviews between Inspecting Officers and Executive 
Officers and others. 

D. P. T. The quarterly Beturis of Insmotion of Secondary Schools submitted 
dated I4t^ -^sistant Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors of Schools should be 

April 1904, accompanied by an abstract of the work done during each quarter, in 
which they should note any interviews they may have had in the course 
of their tours with Divisional Commissioners, District Magistrates 
Subdivisional 0£Eioers, Sohool Managers and other Educational) 
authorities. 

The Sub-Inspectors of Schools should likewise note, in their diaries 
for the month ending each quarter of the year, any interviews they may 
have had with high officials and ijianagers of schools. 

( 6 ) 

Inspection. 

Cif 61 Particdear oare should be taken to note what action has been 
dated ° 24th taken to carry out the suggestions made -by previous Inspecting 
March 1906. officers and by Commissioners, District Judges and District Officers. 

If notes of inspection are written on the left-hand page only, notes 
showing action taken on suggestions made may suitably be recorded ou 
the vacant right-hand page. 

2. A similar procedure may bo observed by Principals of Colleges 
in respect of suggestions made iu Colle'^e inspeotion books. 
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6 -INSPECTIONS AND VISITS. 

(a) INSPECTION RULES. 

[Saneitoneef by Chvt. of Bengal^ General Bept.^ No. dST.O^^ 
dated the 10th May 1901.^ 

The follow!^ is a suggested scheme of the' headings under which 
an Inspecting omoer may register bis notes in bis own note>buok, or on 
the margin m this form while Tisiting a high or middle school. The 
headinm also indicate some, though not the whole, of the points to 
which he should pay attention. The scheme is, in the first instance, 
intended for a nigh school impeotion, but with suitable omissions or 
modifications the same headings will serve for all classes of schools and 
colleges. From the notes thus recorded in the Inspecting officer’s note> 
book, a short general report can be written in the Viators’ Book of the 

school. On the Inspecting officer’s first vi$it to a school, his report in 
the Visitors* Book on all points should be full and exhaustive. On 
later visits his inetructions as to eu.^ necessary changes to be made in 
the school should be full and detailed, but other points may be dealt 
with more briefly : — 

1. Beading the remarks recorded in the Visitors* Book by previous 

Inspecting officers. (The Inspecting officer should note if 
the suggestion^ made by previous Inspecting oSioers bare 
been given efieot to.) 

2. Resord of the following facts should he kept 

(a) Date of inspection. 

(b) Name of school. 

(c) When established. 

\d) Class of school— High, Middle English or Vemsoular) or 
Primary (Upper or Liower). 

(e) Constitution of Committee of Management, if any, and 
the mode of election of members to it. Are all olas^e8 
of the local community pvoperljr represented on the 
Gommittee ? 

(/) Name of Secretary. 

(р) If a high English school, whether recognised by the Calcutta 

University to send up pupils to the Entrance examination, 
and if so, when P 'Whether the school has ever been 
served by the Univemty with a notice for ** bad results” 
under the rules ? » 

3. (a) Average monthly toU-numher and daily attendance of pupils 

during the last six months expressed as a percentage of • 
the rmbnumber. 

(5) Number of pupils in attendance on the day of inspeotion. 

(с) Classification of pupils on the roll at the time of inspeotion 

according to— ' 

(1) Beligion— 

Tj. ( Brahmans. 

Hindus J ijon.Bishmans. 

H 
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Jn$peeiioftt and Vititf, 

Mubamipadans. 

Earopeans and Eurasians. 

Native Christians. 

Miscellaneous races or religions. 

(3) Social nosition of pupils,, . i^.f relative proportion of 
pupils pelonging tq— 

(a) XTpper classes of sooietj. 

{b) Middle ditto. 

(c) i-ower classes of society or the masses. 

Are the children of all the classes of aooiety for which 
the school is intended attending the sohooh end do 
such pupils get their proper share of attention f 

(d) 'Whether the numerical strength of the school is increasing 

or decreasing, and the causes for such changes. 

4. (a) Examination of attendance registers t — 

(1) Of boy a Ascertain when called, and if done with 

regularity and punctuality. 

(3) Of masters. AsoWtain when entered, and if entered 
both at the exact time of arrival and departure. 

{b) Whether the abstract register of attendance is kept up to 
date. 

(c) Whether there is an admbsion book. 

{d) Whether transfer certificates of boys joining or leaving the 
school are insisted upon. Are copies of letters of 
application keptP 

(e) How are the transfer rules observed f Are copies of transfer 

certificates issued, kept in separate files, and are those 
received duly cancelled with a number and date oorre- 
spending to those in the admission book of the school ? 
‘What particulars are given in these certificates ? 

(/) Ascertain if there are any records as to the ages of pupils, 
and if care is taken to ascertain the correct ages of tbe 
pupils and if the ages are recorded in strict aooordanoo 
with tbe orders on the point. 

(jf) Ascertain if there be any method cm to keeping of oorre- 
spondenco and files, etc. 

(h) Ascertain if the departmental droulars are observed. 

5. Ascertain — 

(a) The fee^rat^ of each class. 

(b) The number of free, balMree or quarter-free boys and the 

number of scbolarship-bolders. and if these numbers fall 
within the limits allowed by the rules of government. 

* Only general information on this point majr be noted ; details as to parent’s income etc . , 
need not be enquired into. 

t A register should he almost free from alterations and absolutely free from erasures. 
If any alterations are made, they should be initialled by the person mhking them. 8uoh 
alterations as wntiug a * p for present over an •• a ” for absent or a p '’^over'a ** dot ” 
placed in tho ro^yister to iedicato the l>oy had not originally answeXSsd to hiS name when it was 
called are highly impropor. Registers must be called and JUlsdupcamvlstelydirectluthejirat 
school hour comw e7ic.es ^ Registers should be dallcd laoi’S' thsQ enoe during the day, and 
spocially iowardtj tbe oloso oif tho school day. > . » ■ 
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(c) 'Whether the scdxolars are, by appearance, of the same age 
as that entered in the reoord ? 

6. (a) In (That system are the accounts kept and by whom? 

(b) Have the receipts and disbursements of the last six mouths 
been entered under separate heads? What was the 
balance in hand six months ago, and what is it on the 
date of inspection ? Who keeps the balance P Is it kept 
in the Post Office Savings Bank or where P Is the school 
working at a profit or loss ? Is there any capital belong- 
ing to the .school ? 

(«) Examine the dates on which payments on various accounts 
have been made. Are the payments made promptly P 

{d) Examine the teachers’ acquittance roll, and the date on 
which the payments to the teachers have been made. 
If there be any balance, month by month, belonging to 
the teachers or in favour of the school, ascertain whether 
it is kept in the Post Office Savings Bank or in some 
other sefe place of deposit. Are receipts above Bs. 20 
properly stamped ? 

(«) See if separate balances and accounts for Library and Prize 
funds are kept. Where are such balances ? 

(/) What are the various sources of income of the school? 
Examine the subscription lists, if any, and dates of 
receipt of subsoriptioos. 

{g) Examine the receipts and disbursements as to stipends of 
scholars. 

(A) Are the accounts properly chocked hy the Iload-master, and 
are copies of suoh aooouuts oarcfully kept P If the 
school receives a grant- iu- aid, see if copies of the B and 

G forins are kept. 


7. Note the names and qualifications of the teaching staff, and 
ascertain the previous history of the service of each. Take a concise 
statement of the work the teachers are doing, and of the classes they 
teach. Ascertain whether they have always been teachers, and whether 
teaching was adopted from choice or necessity. Do the teachers keep 
themselves abreast of tbs subject they teach and carefully prepare 
lessons at home daily for their classes P Have the teachers taken any 
pains to improve their powers of teaching ? Have they ever read any 
books on the art of teaching, on school management, or the proper 
management of school cla^Bes, discipline, etc. P ,,Does the Head-master 
of the school exercise, his influence over the teachers in these directions, 
or is the Heed-master content to let the subordiuate masters do their 
work indifferently P’ 

Does the He^-master hold periodical iuspeotions of the work which 
is being done iu the school, and does he test the teaching of the lower 
maBters by himself listening to the lessons they give to the pupils?" 

8., (a) How ffiLd the achool fare at the— 

(1) Beeent public- examinations'? 


H 2 
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(2) Annual school examinations since the previous 
inspection P 

(£) What system is followed in promoting bo^s from olass to 
class? Examine the mark-list on which promotions 
have been given. Give your opinion as to the system of 
promotions obtaining in the school. 

(c) Did the H)hool oairy off any scholarships at the pablio exam- 
inations ? It so, note the number, name and value. 

P. Note— 


(1) The nature and state of the school-building, and 

whether any repairs are necessary. 

(2) Its sanitary arrangements. Are these looked after ? 

10. (a) Has the school any playground or gymnasium ? Are the 

pupils encouraged properly in their physical exercise ? 

(6) what is the samtary condition of the school surroundings P 
Are there any open drains, etc , near, and are they looked 
after? Are there •any heaps of rubbish or sweepings 
in the school compound? Who is responsible for the 
general sanitation and cleanliness of the school and of its 
surroundings ? 

11. {a) What (1) furniture, and (2) general, teaching appliances, 
does the school possess. Do mese agree with the lists of 
these articles? 

(b) Obtain statistics as regards the number of — 

(1 ) Maps. 

(2) Black-boards. 

(d) Dibrary books belonging tu the school. 

(c) Are the Library books used by— 

(1) Masters, and if so, have the books taken out any 

relation with the masters' work in the sohool P 

(2) Boys of the school. 

(3) Outsiders. 

(d) What is the source of supply of — 

(1) Furniture. 

(:j) Appliances. 

(H) Slates. 

(4) Maps. 

(5) library books. 


12. Has the school any hostel oonneoted with it ? 

Is the rule enforced that, if pupils %ie not living with their parents 
or duly recognized guardians, they must live in the hostel attached to 
the school, or in some sohool'mess duly recognised by the school as a 
fit place for students to live in ? 

Does the Uead-master exeroiee any snpervision over the hostel, or 
over such school-messes, and are they inspected, to see that ^ey are 
fit places of residence for pupils with regard to sanitation, discipline 
and morality. 
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13. (a) How is discipline maintained by — 

(1) Bead’master. 

(2) Other masters. 

(3) What are the usual punishments inflicted ? 

(A) Note if, during inspection, the boys were well behaved, 
silent, and answered questions respectfully. 

14 (n) How are the subjects taught ? 

(b) Have the portions of work, or of the books to be read in 

any one quarter, been duly and properly taught f 

(c) Whether the orders regar ling the prohibition against the 

use of keys or cram books are strictly observed. 

(d) Are drill, oaligrapby and drawing properly attended to P 

(e) Examine the routines. 

(/) Examine some or all the olasses, in the various subjects on 
which the pupils have receivedt or are reo3iving, instruc- 
tion, and note the examination results at the time of 
inspection. 

(g) How often are the olasses examined by the head or class 
masteis ? Are they examined oraUy, or by means of 
written papers? 


(6) INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSPSCTING OFFICERS. 

[^Sanctioned by Oovt. of Bengal^ General Bejd.y No, 95T. — G.^ 
dated the 10th May 1901, \ 

Inspbctino officers must not think they are simply teachers or 
examiners of pupils. They should pos-ess the experience and know- 
ledge needed by teachers, but their real duty is to see how far tJie 
actual teachers understand the art of teaching and school managensent, 
how far they are careful and zealous in th^eir work ; to give them 
information on points of work when they are deficient or upon which 
they cannot be expected to inform themselves ; and, in snort, to do 
everything possible to smooth away their difficulties. 

2. BMponeibility of Impeding opcere , — The Inspector, while he has 
jurisdiction and supervision over the whole circle, takes under his 
special care the zilla and high English schools— Government, aided 
and unaided, also first-grade training schools. The Inspector should 
also examine the accounts of Government schools.-v 

(1) Assistant Inspectors likewise take under their special care 
middle schools - Government, aided and unaided— also 
training schools of the second and third grades. They 
may be allowed ta devote a certain wrt of their time 
on tour to the inspection of high English schools ; 
as it is advisable that they should be acquainted with 
the oondition of higher education, and also as Inspeot- 
era are frequeniLy recruited from their ranks. The 
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Inspector can also depute Assistant Inspeotors to visit 
zlUa and first-grade training. sofiools when he considers 
it nooessary . The Assistant Inspector should inspect the 
Deputy Inspectors^otiioes once a year, and ascertain that 
they are being worked in acoordanoe with departmental 
rules. 

(2) Deputy Inspeotors are primarily responsible for the state of 
middle aud upper primary schools in. their districts. 
'J'hey are not ordinarily allowed to visit zilla or high 
English schoc Is, either Government, aided or unaided 
witnoutihe sanction of the Inspector, but should inspect 
second and third-grade training schools, and carefully 
supervise the work of the Sub* Inspectors under them. 
They should also inspect the Sub-Inspectors’ offices and 
see that they are being worked in accordance with rules. 

(3) The first duties of Sub-Inspeotors are in connection with 
lower pt imary and indigenous schools. They are allowed 
however, when iiuthcrized by the Inspector of Schools 
or other authority, to visit middle schools, but such 
visits must not interfere with their legitimate duties to 
lower primary and indigenous schools. Inspecting 
Pandits are directly under their supervision, and Suh- 
Inspeotors are held responsible for seeing that the work 

. of tliis class of cffioers is efficient and satisfactory. 

(4) The duties of Inspecting Pandits (Guru Instructors) are 
confined to lower primary and indigenous schools ; they 
are not allowed to visit middle or high English or 
training schools of any class. 

3. Tours . — Tours should be arranged so that Inspecting officers 
can visit the greatest number of Bohools with the minimum amount of 
travelling. By a judicious arrangement it is in most oases praetioable 
to lay out a tour along a line from which a large number • of schools 
may be seen. The habit of making short excursions from hoad-quar- 
tors, seeing two or three schools aud then returning shoald^ be dis- 
continued. There is scarcely ever any need for such flying visits, surd 
it is feared they ere undertaken more to swril the uumbw of days on 
tour and visits paid to schools than for the real welfare of edncation. 
Similarly, frequent return to head-quarters can, in most oases, be 
avoided by having work sent to meet an officer while on tour. It is 
much better for an officer to arrange to halt in the neighbourhood of 
a post-office aud have his office work sent out to him, than to return to 
head-quarters to dispose of it. 'When called to head-quarters suddenly, 
he should explain why the work in question was so urgent. 

Long daily journeys are not. to he undertaken, unless there are 
special and adequate reasons for doing so. In some cases long daily 
journeys are necessary, in order to reach a suitable halting place. 
When an oiiioei’ travels 20 miles or ov^ on several occasions during 
the month, an explanation should be suhu^tted with his travelling 
allowance bill. 
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4. IntereourM with parents, guardians, and members of Managing 
Committees. —A very imi)orfcent part of an Inspecting officer’s duty 
(speoially that of the dative inspecting staff) is to be in touch with 
the people. It is advisable, when practicable, that a Deputy Inspector 
ehoidd arrange to halt at a middle or upper primary school, and, after 
his inspection, have an interview with the Managing Committee, and 
elso, as far as practicable, see the parents and guardians of the pupils. 
In this way he can point out the defects which have come to his know* 
ledge, explain the necessity of regular and }iunotual attendance, and 
induce the people generally to take an interest in education. Similarly, 
Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting Jfandits should arrange to halt in the 
vicinity of lower primary schools, respectively. 

5. Inspection and Examination. —The proper scrutiny of a school 
consists of two principal parts, viz., inspection and examination. By 
inspection is meant the process of seeing a school at work during its 
ofdinary routine, noting the suitability of the building, the sanitary 
conditions, the arrangement and organization of classes, the furniture and 
apparatus, how the accounts and registers are kept, the organization, order 
and diseipline, the relation between teachers and scholars, and especially 
the method of teaching. By examination of pupils (when on inspec- 
tion) is meant the process of testing the pupils so as to see if the in* 
struotion and the mode of instruction are sound, and, further, to see 
whether faults detected by failures in sobolarsbip examinations have 
been or are being corrected ; also to see how far subordinate Inspecting 
officers have made snitable reports. In order to arrive at a fair 
knowledge of the condition of a school, both inspection and exanaination 
are necessary. Inspection, or at least part of it, should usually come 
first, and the examination of pupils afterwards, tor the following 
reasons 

lirat . — By first inspecting, especially seeing the work of the 
teachers, muoh may be learned as to the standard to 
which the pupils have arrived, which will be a guide to 
the Inspecting officer in giving questions later on when 
he is examining the pupils. 

Secondly.— ^he pupils having become used to his voice and pre- 
sence will bo loss shy, timid or excited. 

Thirdly — Examination osuses so much derangement of the 
ordinary routine of a school that when it has begun no 
fair judgment can be formed regarding the diseipline 
and metnods of teaching in ordinary oiroumstauoes. 

6. o/tnspfc<»o».— Ordinarily, notiod of the date of inspeo* 
tion should be sent to high English,’ middle and training schools, 
with the intimation that work should be carried on in accordance with 
the usual routine on the day of inspection, sp that the Inspecting 
bffioer may have an opportunity of seeing how the school is managed, 
the work of the several teachers conducted and the discipline main- 
tained. The Head-master should also be asked to have the usual 
statements as to roU-nuimber, number of pupils present, the average 
roll-number, and avet age daily attendance for the last six months and 
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peroexitage of attendanoo, and any other information which may he 
required, ready. Surprise visits are» however, sometimes necessary and 
are not forbidden or discouraged in those oases when they are deemed 
desirable. 

7. Fieiwrs’ The first duty of the Inspecting ofiicer is to 

look over the visitors’ book to see to what points his inspection and 
examination should be specialty directed, with a viaw to see if former 
instructions have been carried out. He should then proceed to inspect 
the school, and afterwards examine the classes. 

8. Registers and Accounts . — The inspection of the registers and 
accounts should be made after the inspection of the school and 
examination of the pupils have been concludedt If on examining the 
accounts and registers it happens that some are incorrectly kept, the 
Xnspeotipg officer should require the Head-master, Head i:*andit, or 
OurUy as the case may be, to bring the accounts and bocks to his halting 
place, if near enough (or, if so dutant, the officer should remain at the 
school), and have mistakes corrected. 

9. Returns. — The Inspecting officer should see that the necessary 
returns have been submitted to the* Inspector or District Board’s othoe 
in due time ; end if any returns aie in arrears, he should note the fact 
and pass orders that the returns should be submitted at once. 

10. Inspection rewarks, — In the higher grades of schools inspection 
remarks should be written in English, and in middle vernacular and 
primary schools the remaiks if written in English should be tianslated 
into the vernacular for. the griidanoe of the teachers. When a class 
has done badly in a subject, the deficiencies should be oleaily pointed 
out, and plain instruotiuns recorded as to the best way for teasers to 
remedy the defioiencies ; and in order that an Inspecting officer should 
be able to judge of the progress made, the amoimt of 'Work done should 
invariably be noted in the inspection-hook. Thus for Literature the 
number of pages read ; for Arithmetio the rules, laws eto., eto. 

11. Discipline. — 'Ihe Inspecting officer should see that the teaching 
and discipline are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct and character of the pupils, so that they may be brought up 
as truthful, law-abiding and loyal men, with due reverence for their 
parents and those in authority over them. 

12. Fumiturcy etc.— The furniture, maps and school apparatus 
should be checked once a year with the lists. If the amount in the 
school is insufficient, steps should be taken to obtain what is wauting. 

13. Time-tabh. —The success of a school depends, in no small 
measure, on having a good time-table made out ; so this should be 
carefully scrutinised, e^jpecially with the view to seeing that subjects, 
such as, for instance. Mathematics, which require a dear brain, are 
taken early in the dky. Subjects like History or Geography, which are 
efEorts of memory and do not need luuoh mental strain, snould be taken 
towards the close of the day. If a period is devoted to physical 
exercise, hand-writing shculd not immediately follow, ns physical 
exercise is likely to make the band unsteady for some time. 

14. Class irder. — For efficient teaching it is essential that the 
class be kept in good order. All unseemly habits, sudi as lounging 
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lolling over the desks, fidgeting, standing or sitting in a slorenlr 
way, should at onoe be correoted. The pupils should be made to speak 
out distinctly, and yet not too loudly, as loud speaking on the part of 
the pupils or teachers disturbs the work of other classes. 

16. Teacher's The teacher should arrange his class and 

take up such a position that he can see every boy in the class, 
and, if practicable, every boy in the class should face the teacher's 
position. In a large room be will not probably be able to hear 
the pupils at the end of the classes, nniess they speak very loudlyl 
In such a case he should get the boys to come up to his position 
in batches, but under no circumstances should he move down to the 
pupils. The movement of pupils should be effected by voice and 
eye. It is fatal for a teacher to touch pupils in order to gel them into 
position. 

16. Note booh. — Every teacher should keep a note-book, in which 
h# should note the separate beads into which he divides each lesson, 
and in which he should enter briefly the information beyond that 
given in the tevt-book which he has given or intends to give to his class. 
A perusal of this note-bo -k will much* facilitate the Inspecting officer’s 
work, and give him an insight as to the teacher’s methods, and what 
he should expect from a class. The home preparation of teachers 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. Many masters teach with the 
text-books in their hands, but the best masters only look nt the text- 
books to see the scope of the lesson, and then put it away. Thus their 
eyes are always on the bojs* faces— a great help in teaching ; also this 
accustoms the boys to hear facts expressed iu different words, and 
BO discourages parrot-like repetitions. 

17. Teacher's ian gunge. —‘'When listening to a master’s lesson, the 
Inspecting officer should particularly note whether the lesson is given 
in plain and homely language, such as oau easily be understood by the 
class. He will also note whether the teacher succeeds in fixing the 
attention of the whole class, and that he does not confine his attention 
to a few boys, hut divides it over the whole class, paying especial atten- 
tion to the backward boys. It is a ooramoo fault of inexperienced 
teachers to devote most of their attention to the few good pupils near 
them, to the neglect of the class in general. 

18. -Beading ^son.-r-The Inspecting officer having taken up his 
position at one side of the teacher, far enough away from him thot 
he may not disturb the class, should then note Ime teacher’s method — 
(1) whether he reads aloud a passage, the class listening, and then gets 
the pupils to read ; (2) whether he detects mistakes in pronunciation, 
in not paying attention to stops, in not emphasising the emphatic 
word or words, in reading with expression, and in inflection of voice 
when necessary, and how he corrects these ; (3) does he make the pupils 
read again a sentence in which a mistake has been made, or simply 
correct the mistake and then allow the pupil to proceed ; (4) does ho 
devote a certain time, sa^, 20 minutes, to reading only, and then, say, 
20 minutes to examining and explaining the text,^ and the remainder 
of the time to parsing, etc., or does he do all these simultaneously ; (5) 
does he put the pupils on oonseoutivety to read or put them on up and 
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dbwn through the class. The latter is thd only niethod of filing 
the attention. 

19. Arlthemetic and Jfgebra . — The Inspecting officer hating taken 
up his position, will first observe what precaution the teacher takes tb 
^etent copying. Nothiog is so fatal as the habit of copying. It 
destroys all self-relian'^e, inculcates deceitfulness, and is more usual 
in the arithmetic and algebra lessons than in any other. The only 
way to prevent it is to make it impossible. No teacher by simply 
watching can entirely prevent it in Indian schools, where boys sit 
so close together ; so it is of vital importance that he should guard 
against it. The easiest way of doing this is by giving different 
questions, as, for instance, the class may be numbered and the odd 
numbers told to do one sum and the even numbers another It 
should also be noted whether all hoys are provided with hooks. Tho 
teacher should not waste his time in diotatibg or writing a (mestion on 
the black-board which the boys have in their bonks. This i8% 
common mistake in young teachers ; also it shcnld be noted whether 
the teacher devotes a short time, say, 10 minutes, to testing the boys at 
definiiiooB and statements of back* work and rules. It is most impor- 
tant that this should be done. Most teachers neglect this, and take it 
for granted that boys remember back rales, etc., etc. It should bo 
noted when a teacher works a sum or the class, if the solution is a 
general one, such as will apply to other questions of the same class, or if 
it only applies to the question under consideration ; and if the teacher 
insists on answers being wiitten out in correct form or only the work 
shown up. Many pupils can work out sums mechanically, but are 
absolutely ignorant as to what the answer is or how to express it. 

20. Euclid.— One of the chief points in inspecting a olass in this 
subject is to see that the subject is really understood, and not merely 
committed to memory. Pupils should bo asked to demonstrate pro- 
positions without the use of letters as well as with them. The former 
method prevents in a great measure the usual system of cram, 
and the fact of having to use langua^ other than the book langnage 
in no small measure tends to improve the pupils* English, and gives 
them a greater command of that language. Another important point 
is to see that pupils are able to apply the proposition quoted for making 
any oons+ruotioo in the propositioi under demonstration, and to dis- 
tinguish between the construction of a prohlbm and the ootostruotion 
for the proof. The pupils should he constantly tested in definition, and 
to see that these are not forgottOn, and definitions &nd axioms should 
he carefully illustrated by the teacher. Pew pupils understand what 
a locm is, and fewer still the spirit of indhreot proof. Points like these 
should be carefully explained and illustrated by the teacher. 

21. Mensuration. — When examining in Mensuration, it should be 
seen that the teachers have clearly ex^iued to the olass the meaning 
of square measures, and that the pupils really understand what is 
meant. To test this it would be well to get the pnptb to mark on 
square yard, a) square hath, etc., OU the ground. 

22. Houd-W^itinig is one of the most impwtant uf 
tf pupil’s edttoatiou, aud one to ^hioh ia many, if act xn aibst, sshoole 
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very little real instruotion ie given. In moat oases the so>oalled teacher 
is in reality only an examiner. He looks over copies written either at 
school or at home, marks mistakes, hot really gives no instraction how 
faults should be remedied. A ^ood teacher in this subject should sed 
that the head lines given to pupils are in aooordance with the several 
standards of hond-writing ,* as for instance, that in round hand the letters 
in the headings are of the same size, that one pupil has not different 
sise headiug from another ; in fine that uniformity sliould be observed 
in each standard. The teacher should also observe how pupils sit at 
desks and handle tlieir pens or pencils, so as to correct improper 
attitudes or any undesirable habits. Attention should be paid to the 
forming of letters, and seeing whether pupils are too slow or too quick 
in writing. A good teacher will invariably make use of the black- 
board in teaching writing, and it is necessary to see that he can himself 
write clearly and neatly on the black-board. 

23. Osogmphy . — The teaching of Geography is, as a rule, most 
unsatisfactory in Indian schools, teacher.'^ confining their work to 
simply seeing that pupils learn by rote lists of names, without teaching 
the intellectual part of the subject; in fact, the teaching is lifeless. 
As Fearon remarks : *‘lt is a deplorable waste of teaching power, and 
is ruinous both to teachers and taught to let the teacher’s time and 
vigour be spent in telling the children mere rudimentary facts which 
they can gain from a penny text-book.” The Inspecting officer should 
therefore direct his attention to the following points:— '(1) To see 
that the teacher clearly explains to his class the difference between 
physical and political geography ; (2) that the rudiments of physical 
geography are first taught ; (3) that maps ore invariably used when 
toaohiug geography ; (4) that a teacher does not waste his time in 
simply testing the pupils as to their knowledge of the home lesson ; 
(6; to see that the teacher makes the lesson interesting by giving 
his class extra facts not mentioned in the text-book, especially 
with reference to historical facts and things of interest connected 
with the place or country ; (6) to see that the teacher has made home 
preparation for the lesson to be taught ; (7) does ho use blank maps 
or, if these are not available, docs he draw blank maps on the black 
board ; and (8) dors he exercise the pupils in map-drawing ? 

24. History . — The lesson in history should be largely oateehetioal, 
and special attention should be paid to seeing that history is not 
merely learned by rote : in fact, when a pupil simply repeats the book- 
words, be should not get any credit for his answer. The answer should 
be in the pupil’s own words, and should be such as to show that the 
subject has been really mastered and not simply learned by rote. 
When teaching history a map should invariably be used, so as to 
give the pupil an intellectual idea of the subject. The teacher should 
himself have carefully read the lesson for the day, and also read other 
books bearing on the lesson, so as to be able to exemplify and throw 
extra light on the subject. At the same time it should be carefully 
seep, that the lesson in history does not degenerate into simply lecture. 
Tins is a fanlt of youing and inexperienced tesKfiieirs^ 
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Deputy Inspectors. 

25. As mentioned in paragraph 2, Deputy Inspectors are 
primarily responsible for the state of middle and upper primary 
schools. They are required to spend 150 days on tour, and to inspect 
and examine each upper primary school in their circle once a year, each 
middle school at least twice a year, and, when practicable, once a 
quarter. The inspection of a middle school should last for the whole 
school sitting, and if the school is a large one, may require part* of the 
whole of a second school sitting. A very important part of their 
work is the supervision of the work of Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits (Guru Instructors) ; and in order to test the work oi these 
officers, it is necessary that they should accompany them to some 
primary schools which should then be inspected and examined by the 
Sub- Inspector or Inspecting Pandit in the presence of the Deputy 
Inspector, who will thus be in a position tq judge of their work. 

It is rather a waste of time and energy for a Deputy Inspector to 
require the Sub-Inspector and Inspecting Pandit to accompany him 
throughout his tour. At the same time, for supervision, it is necessary 
that these officers should be with him part of the time. 

26. Deputy Inspectors should require the Sub-Inspectors in their 
circle to submit programmes of tours for their approval ; and in 
order to facilitate the work of inspection, the sohoola should be 
separated into groups, and the schools which have to be inspeoled 
once a month in sUu noted thus: in January a certain number of 
schools will have to be inspected, in February so niany, and so on. 
The Deputy Inspector will thus be in a position to oheok the work of 
Sub-Inspeotors. 

27. Deputy Inspectors are required to check the diaries of Sub- 
Inspeotors before passing their travelling-allowance bills. They should 
require them to submit a full list of lower primary, special and 
indigenous schools, showing the dates of inspection in the iollowing 
form along with their diaries and iraTelling-allowance bills ; the form 
to be returned to them after passing the travelling-allowaood bill 
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28. A complete list of all sohools in the circle should be kept 
in the Deputy Inspector’s office in the following form 


BeKiaier 

Number. 

Name of 
Mchuol. 

Thana. 

CJoaa. 

Name and 
reaideni'e 
of teacher. 

Date 

when flral 
Btai ted. 

Name of 
pf^raoii in 
whoiie houae 
.school is held 
in case the 
aohool has no 
hi use of its 
own. 

Condifitn 
of school* 
house or of 
the place in 
which the 
school is 
held. 

BSMARXe. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 











29. The course of studies in middle schools should be divided into 
three parts, to be taught during the first three quarters of the year, 
leaving the fourth quarter for the revision of the whole. At his in- 
spection the Deputy Inspector will see that this has been done, end 
further, tnat the portions so marked out have been taught in each class! 
The portions marked out for each quarter and a routine of work 
should be hung up in each class for the information of teachers and 
pupils by the Head-master. 

80. When inspecting a middle or upper primary school, the Deputy 
Inspeotor should carefully scrutinise the ages of the pupils, and see 
that the ages entered in the daily register agree with those in the admis- 
sion register, and that the ages of pupils who have passed the Lower 
or Upper Primary examination or Standard IE or IV, as entered in the 
admission register, agree with the age stated in the certifioate. When 
any doubt as to the age of a pupil arises, local evidence as far as 
available should be made use of. Ages should invariably be stated 
in years and months ; thus 1^-3 means 12 years 3 months. 

In situ Inspection.-— 'D q-^vAj Inspectors of Schools should see in situ 
all upper primary schools and as many lower primary schools as they 
conveniently can. For, it is absolutely necessary for them to test the 
work done by Sub- Inspectors and the allotment of grants to primary 
schools made by them, and this duty can nover be properly done 
without the inspection of schools in situ. 


Sub-Inbpbctors.* 


31. ^ As mentioned in paragraph 2, the duties of Sub-Inspectors are 
mainly in connection with lower primary and indigenous schools, and 
unless authorized by a Deputy Inspector or some superior officers* tbev 
are not allowed to visit or inspect schools of a higher grade. They are 
required to be more than 200 days on tour, and should visit and inspect 
in situ each lower primary school in their circle at least twice a year 
Tour programmes should be submitted to the Deputy Inspeotor Mfore 
going out on tour. ^ 


* Sub^lnspeotors ol Scboohi have been re-trenaforred from the Distarict Boerd td ^ 

voent under Oovemmtnt Order No. 69| dated iOth January Mpar$« 
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32. When ingpeotiag a lower primary school, they shoul4 carefully 
scrutinise the ages of the pupils, com|>aring the ages as enters^ in the 
daily register with these in the admission register, when one is kept, 
and when any doubt arises as to the a^ of a pupil, local evidence, as m 
as available, should be made use of. This is especially necessary in 
the case of pupils in the first class, to whom the Inspecting Pandit has 
to give a certificate of age. Agea ahould invariably ha alcded in years 
and months ; thus 11-6 means 11 years 6 months, 

33. The 6ub< Inspector should divide the course of studies for 
primary schools into three parts ; one part to be taught in each of the 
first three quarters of the year, leaving the fourth quarter for revision 
and exercise. These routines should be made over to the Inspecting 
Pandits for distribution to the schools, and on visiting the school a Siib- 
Inspector should see that the portions marked out have been taught 
in every class, and in case they have not been so taught, unless good 
reason can be shown, he should recommend to the District Board 
or the Deputy Commissioner in non-sohed tiled district, to reduce 
the teacher’s stipend, etc , until what is required is done. 

34. A very important part ofthe work of a Sab>lnapeotor is that 
of supervising the work of Inspecting Pandits {Quru Inspectors), and 
particular attention should be paid to seeing that these men do not 
confine their attention merely to inspecting schools and examining 
pupils. Their primary work is to instruct the gurus, to show them 
how to teach, how to manage a school, how to maintain discipline, how 
to drill pupils, and how to keep registers, etc. ; so when supervising the 
work of an Inspecting Pandit, he should keep these points prominently 
in view, and should insist on each Inspecting Pandit leaving on record 
in the inspection book what time he devoted to the above. 

35. When on tour with an Inspecting Pandit, a Sub'Inspeotor 
should oooassionally get the Inspecting Pandit to instruct the guru, and 
also teach the classes, so as to test whether the Inspecting Pandit 
is himself capable of instructing the guru in the art of teaching school- 
management. 

36. Sub-Inspectors are required to check the diaries of Inspecting 
Pandits. They should therefore require them to submit a full list of 
primary, special and indigenous schools in their respective circles in 
the following form, showing the dates of inspection; this form 
is to be returned to the Inspecting Pandit. They will thus he in a 
position to see that no school has been left uninspected 
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Intptctwnt and Vititt. 

37. Sub'Inspeotors when halUog at a place should, in the eyeniog 
after school-hours, bold meetings of the neighbouriug gfirm, in order to 
instruct them in the art of teaouing and school-management, and for 
the purpose of explaining difSculties which may have arisen in their 
work. They should also take this opportunity of explaining to them 
departmental rules,, etc. It is also desirable that from time to time 
they should hold meetings of the influential members of the community, 
pointing out to them the advantages of education both to boys and 
girls, and, as far as possible, induce them to take practical inteiest in 
education, especially t^t of girls. 


(c) VISITS AND TOURS. 

In the General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1903-0d, it q®’ jg[' 
is stated that the minimam number of visits may be reduced if possible dated stii Eeprl 
from 360 to 3('0 or 22-5 a year. The object was to utilize the Sub-In- 
speotors more tliorougly as teachers of the new methods of work, as well 
as giving them more time tc work as Inspecting officers. Accordingly it 
has been remarked there that ** a day spent on each visit of instruction 
and inspection is not too much.” This was also intended to put a stop 
to hurtled perfunctory visits, such as have been common hitherto, and 
to ensure thorough, or at least improved, inspeotinn, and to train the 
untrained gurm of primary sol.ools. The number of tour days should 
not therefore fall below 20U days, and the number of visits below 226, 
and the latter should in no case exceed 300 a year, as that will almost 
certainly show perfunctory work. 

Deputy Inspectors, and those Sub-Inspectors who have over 16 D. p. i. cir. 
primary schools within 6 miles of their head- quarters, may be allowed 
to count one day for every two days spent on the inspecticn of such i905. 

Bohools within their limits. 


VISITS By THE PRESIDENT OF THE PANCHAYAT OF A UNION. 

Where a President is appointed of . the Panchayat of a Union, he is Bengal Oort, 
to be ex-officio a visitor— -(a) of upper and lower primary ®®bool8 
aided from public funds or under public management ; and (6) of doted lit May 
pounds, public ferries and public in the Union ; and this fact 

should be speoiflcally mentioned in the sunad to be issued to him. 

The President should submit his inspection note to the 6ub- 
divisional Officer or the District Magistrate, as the case may be. 
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6 -COMMITTEES. 

(a) DISTBICT COMMITTEES 07 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

BULES tor the guidance op DISTRICT COMMITTEES OP 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


\Sanctiot%ed by Government Orders^ dated let February 1878."] 


The following rules, though they have almost entirely beoorae 
obsolete, except to some extent in the three districts of Singhbhuni. 
Darjet-ling and the Southal Farganas, are published for general 
information : — 


1. In each district* the Committee of Public Instruction will be 


i» Regulation Distriete. In Non-Regul<Uion Diitricti. 

CouimiasioQer, President. 


Oomniissioner, President. 
Magistrate, Vice-President, 
Joint-Mag strato. 
luepector c£ Schools. 
Principal of College or Heaxl* 
niHster of High school, if 

Deputy Inspector of chools. 


Deputy Commissioner, 
V ioe-Profi^ent. 

Assistant C«»mnii>8ioner. 
Inspeotor of Schools. 
Principal of CoUego or 
Headrmeator of High 
school, if any. 

Deputy Inti ector of Schools. 


oomposc'd of the officers 
noted in the margin, 
with any other official 
or non-offioial residents 
who may be appointed 
by Government on the 
nomination of the 
Uommissioner. 


^ what are knoion a$, the tcheduted di$friet» under the Local Sdf-Oocernment Act 

IHttricl Committees of Pttblic Instruction no longer exist, 

2. The Secretary to the Committee will be appointed by Govern- 
meut upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. 

a. All the Government schools in eaoh district are placed under 
the supervision of the District Cvontmittee. 

4. Grant-in-aid schools will bo managed by their own Committees 
under the supervision of the Inspectors, but the grants to suoh schools 
will be made on the recommendation of the District Committee, the 
opinion of the Inspeotor being required on eaoh several application and 
on the annual allotment of the district grant. 

5. Fathsalas and all other schools which received grants otherwise 
than under the grant-in-aid rules will be under the control of the 
Magistrate of the district and the Subdivisional Officers, assisted by 
the Inspecting officers, and the grants to those schools will be allotted 
by the Magistrate with the advioe of the Committee. 


Government Zilla Schooh. 

6. The current businesa of the zilla school will be oohduoied by 
the Heed-master, under the general direction and control of the District 
Committee, and in accordance with the rales of the Department of 
Fublio Instruction. 

7. The funds of the school will be administered by tlie Committee. 
They consist of aimual income and funded property. 


* Thosu rules do not apply to Caloutta. 
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8. The income ooTupriseB — (a) receipts from fees and fines ; (b) 
donations and subscriptions ; (c) interest of funded property; {dj the 
grant from Provincial Revenues. All receipts must be paid into the 
treasury. 

9. ^ The expenditure will be under the control of the Committee, 
•who will eifeot all payments by bills drawn upon the treasury. The 
bills will be drawn monthly or otherwise by the Head-master, and will 
be countersigned for payment by the Vice-President of the Committee. 
Sums not exceeding Rs, 100 at any one time may be drawn, when 
required as advances for current expenditure, by bills signed by the 
Vice-President and one other member of the Committee. 

10. The funded property of a school comprises such Government 
or other securities as the Committee may have been able to acquire ; 
and no portion of such funded property may be expended without the 
sanction of Government, for which application must be made to the 
Director of Public Instruction through the Inspector. 

Funds belonging to the school, when in the shape of Government 
or other securities, must be invested in the joint names of the Collector 
of the district and the Director of Pubiic Instruction. 

11. A regular account of all sums credited and expended will be 
kept by the school, and an abstract of it in the form annexed, maiked 
(A), together with a list of all bills cashed during the quarter must 
be forwarded by the Committee to the Inspector quarterly, that is to 
say, on the 1st day of the months of April, July October and 
January. 

12. A register of daily attendance must be kept in the school, 
and an abstract of it will be forwarded to the Inspector at the end of 
each quarter in the form annexed, marked (B). 

13. A visitors’ book will also be kept in the school, in which any 
member of the Committee can enter such remarks as ho may think 
called for, and this book shall be open to the inspection of the masters, 
and shall be laid before each meeting of the Cominittoo. 

14. No pupil can be expelled without an order of the Committee, 
recorded in writing. 

15. Leave of absence to masters holding gazetted appointments 
will be granted by Government on the recommendation of the Director. 

16. The annual examination will be conducted by the ilead- 

master (in November or December), under the orders of the Committee. 
He will examine all the classes, and submit a report to the Committee 
setting forth his opinion on bhe state of each class and his recommenda- 
tions for class promotions. , 

The regular olass promotions will take place annually at the com- 
mencement of the session, but the Committee may at any time promote 
a boy specially on the recommendation of the Head-master. 

17. An annual report on the school will be prepared by the 
Committee, who will append thereto the Head-master’s report in exienso, 
together with a capital account, showing the amount and distribution 
of the funded Property of the sonool, and all tabular statements that 
may be required from time to time by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


i 
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This re|>ort will be submitted to the Commissioner as part of the 
annual distriot report, a duplicate of which will be forwarded to the 
Inspector. 

The following extracts from orders of 1871 are also published : — 

“ The Goiumissioner will exercise a general supervision and control 
over the Committees, and, if present, will preside at the ireetings of the 
Committee, ^e Magistrate and Collector will be Vice-President and 
take the chair when the Commissioner is not present. He will be 
authorised to delegate this duty to any other member acceptable to the 
Committee generally when he is not present himself. The Inspector 
of the circle will be ex-officio a member of all Committees. The Vice- 
President will be the active head of the Committee, and will carry on 
the duties through the Deputy Inspectors and the Secretary, subject to 
the resolutions of the Committee. The Head-master of the Government 
Bohool, or other Educational offioer selected, will be Secretary to 
the Committee. A clerk, if necessary, may be allowed. The Sub- 
Inspeotors of subdivisions will be placed' under the Subdivisional 
Officers. Hereafter a subdivisional eduoational Sub-Committee may 
be constituted to manage Educafional affairs in any subdivision where 
there are many schools of a superior class. Such Sub-Committee will 
be subordinate ro the Distriot Committee, and will be presided over 
by the Subdivisional Officer.” 

“ All ordinary Government schools will be under the management 
and supervision of the Committee, The Government will allot a 
certain sum for grants-iu-aid to each distriot, distinguishing the allot- 
ment for middle and higher education and that for primary education, 
(j rants for aided schools of the former olasa will be made on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the opinion of the Inspector being 
required in each case ; while the sums devoted to Primary Eduoution 
will be allotted by tbe Magistrate with the advice of the Committee. 
It is to be understood, however, in regard to the higher and middle 
schools classed as aided^ that the District Committees, having assigned 
the grants, will not have authority to interfere with the Local 
Committees or other Managers of these schools. The Inspecting officer 
will, as now, see that the conditions of the grants are complied with, 
but, subject to these conditions, it is the wish of the Government to 
leave the local management of aided schools as unfettered as possible. 
All questions of making new gprants-in-aid and of renewing or revising 
old grants will he oonsidt red by the District Committees on the report 
oi tlio Deputy-Inspector.” 

(&) MANAGING COMMITTEES. 

INSTRUCTIONS KELATING TO THE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF COMMITfEKS OP MANAGEMENT OF AIDED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLtf. 

1. The general management of an aided Beoonda.ry school, high or 
middle, is subject to the rules prescribed from time to time by 
Government or tbe Deparlment for the management of aided schools 
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The looal raanagemeDt shall remaio in the hands of a Oommittee of 
management, the members of whioh shall be so seler>ted as to represent 
all olasFBS of the enmmunity — legal, commercial, trading, industrial 
and agricultural ; but in onses in whioh the Director of Publio Instruc- 
tion is satisfied that the promoters oF a school can give guarantee for 
eflloient management otherwise, it will be sufficient if it is placed 
under a Visiting Committee as in the case of a school maintained from 
public funds. 

2. Appointments to a Committee of Management shall be made 
with the approval of— 

(a) The District Officer, in consultation with the Ingpcotor of 
Schools, in the case ol a school aided by Government ; 

(h) The Chairman of the District Board or Munioioal Committee, 
in tlio ca<!e of a school aided by a District Board or 
Municipal Committee. 

The mem'ws of a Committee of Management of a school shall 
elect from amongst themselves a Chairman, a Secretary and an 
Atiditor, and submit their names to the District Officer, or the Chair- 
man, as the case may be, for approval. 

4. A meeting of tho Committee shall be called by the Secretary, 
usually once every month (except in the long vacation mouths), or 
oftencr if need be. Not less than seven days’ notice shall be given of 
any meeting. 

5. The notice shall set forth the busine-s to be transacted at the 
meeting, and no business other than that so seated shall he transacted 
except with the consent of all the members present. When any 
business of which notice has not been given is considered at a meeting, 
the decision recorded or resolution adopted at su(.-b menting shall be 
oommuQ.oated forthwith to all tho morabera, and the subject may then 
be re-opened at a subseqr.ent meeting convened on a rcquisi'ion made 
by three members of tho Oommittee within seven days of tho coraniuni- 
oation of the decision or resolution : but, save as herein provided, no 
subject once finally disposed of shall be reconsidered within six months, 
unless two- thirds of the memheis consent by signing a requisition. 

6. The monthly audited accounts shall be presente 1 at the next 
month’s mee'ing of the Committee for the purpose of being passed. 

7. Tho maximum numbt r of members of a Committee shall be 
ten and the minimum six, and ore-third of the members in office shall 
form a quorum. The Chairman shall have a oadting vote, iu addition 
to his ordinary vote, when the votes of the members present are equally 
divided. In the absence of the Chairman, one of the members present 
shall be elected to preside. Committees may formulate any further 
rules of business that may be consideretl necessary. 

8. Tbe Managing Committee of a school shall make arrangemonta 
for inspecting the institution at least once a quarter, and if necessary, 
may, With the sanction of the District Officer or Chairman of the 
Munioipality or the District Board, as the case may be, appoint a 
Board of Visitors for the purpose, whioh may consist of selected 

I 2 
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member, of tbe Committee as well as of other qualified geutlemon in 
the neighbourhood. Visits ehall not, however, be paid to the school 
during school hours more often than once a month. Due notice of 
a visit shall ordinarily be given to the Head-Master, but surprise visits 
may bj made when necessary. The number o£ members visiting a 
school on any occasion shall not be more than two, 

9. The visitors may either record their opinion in the Visitors' 
Hook of the school for the information of the Inspector or the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, or may communicate the sumo to the Managing 
Committee for necessary action. 

lt‘. Criticism of the methods of teaching is beyond the duties of 
Managing Committees, and hence, if on the inspection of a school the 
members of the Managing Committee should be present when any 
teacher is teaching his class, critical remarks on sueh teaching shall not 
be made to the master or before the class, though if it is considered 
desirable, a reference on the subject may be made by the Committee 
to the Inspector of Schools, or, in the case of a collegiate school, to 
the Principal of the College to whioh the sohool is attached. 

11. Under the direction of the Committee, the Secretary shall 
carry on correspondence with the proper authorities on behalf of the 
Committee. He shall also keep a record of the proceedings of each 
meeting, and submit it to the next meeting for confirmation. Such 
proceedings and all work done by the Committee shall be duly 
recorded in a book kept for the purpose. 

1 i. The trust-deeds and other important papers relating to the 
school shall be in charge of the Secretary or of some resident member 
of the Committee, except those which it is neoesory to keep in the 
special charge of the Head Master; but all papers relating to tbe 
sohool in the shape of accounts and records shall bo available at any 
time for inspection by all inspecting officers of the Eduoation 
Departtnent. 

13. No teacher shall be appointed, promoted, suspended or removed 
except by a resolution passed at a meeting of tbe Committee. In all 
cases of appointment, promotion and removal of the staff, the Hoad 
Master’s opinion shall be i)laoed on record, and the Committee shall 
always record reasons for removal, punishment, stoppage of promotion 
and supersession of the staff. 

In exceptionally urgent oases relating to teachers other than the 
Head Master, however, the Secretary shall, after consultation with the 
Head Master, make a provisional appointment in anticipation of tbe 
Oommittee’s sanction, but the matter shall be reported to the Committee 
at their next meeting for approval. 

Similarly a provisional arrangement shall be ma'le by tbe Secretary 
in consultation with the Chairman, and subject to the approval of the 
Committee, in respect of a vacancy in the Head Mastership when the 
case is exceptionally urgent. Final confirmation by the existing 
educational authorities, as required under the grant-in-aid rules, will, 
however, still be necessary. 

14. Subject to the provisions of the grant-in-aid rules, the list of 
holidays shall be settled by the Sooreiary, in consultation with the 
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lIeu(l<nia&tor. In the case of a difference of opinion between the 
Secretary and the Heud-master, the matter shall be referred to the 
Comrailteo for decision. 

15. The arrangement of classes, the settlement of the school routine, 
and all other details relating to school discipline and teaching shall be 
in charge of the Head-master acting under tlie advice of the Depart- 
mental Educational officers. The Committee, however, shall have the 
right to offer their opinion and advice in these mattere in writing to the 
Inspector or the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

16. All questions relating to the promotion of boys and the selec!- 
tion of candidates for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations slinll 
remain in the hands of the Head-master, and be subject to tho control 
of the Inspecting olficers of tlie Education Department only. 

(c) VISITING COMMITTEES. 

RULES FOR TIIK CONDUCT OF BUSINESS OP THE VISITING 
COMMITIEKS OP SCHOOLS MAINTAINED FROM PUBLIC FUNDS. 

[These rules are supplementary to the exisliag rules for the management of 
schools whioh are alrea<ly in force.] 

1. For evt-ry secondary school managed by Government, or hy a d. p. r. 
District Board and Municipality, there shall be a Visiting Committee, 

coiisi' ting of locil residents adequately representing the classc s from Jmm igoa 
whioh the students are drawn. 

2. For Goveruiueut schools, except collegiate schools, the nioniher.s 
of the Visiting Committees shall be appointed by the District Officer, in 
consultation with the Inspector of feichools. For collegiate soliools, 
they- shall be appointed by tho Director of Public Instruction ou the 
nominatiun of the Principals of the Colleges to wliich the schools are 
attached, who shall consult local authorities before sending in their 
selections. 

3. For schools managed by District Boards, Municipal Comrnitfees 
or Joint-Committees, the members shall be appointed from among the 
members of District and Local Boards, .N'uuicipal Committees or 
Joiut Committees, as the case may be, by the Cliairmau concerned. 

Other gentlemen iniere.sted in educatiou may also be appointed 
members. 

The authority nomiuatiug a member as a Visiting Committee, shall 
have power to remove a member from the Committee for good and 
sufficient reason. 

d. The term of office of members of Visiting Committees shall be 
for a period of three years from the date of their appoiutmout. Any 
member shall bo eligible for re-appointraent at the end of t hat period 
at the discretion of the appointing authority. Members who have 
not fulfilled tho duties for which they were appointed, shall not be 
re-appoiuted ou the expiry di tlie three years’ term of office. A member 
shall be appointed whenever a vacancy occurs, 

5. Visiting Committees shall have no power to issue any orders 
to the Head-masters of schools, their functions beiug contiued to tho 
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offering of ftdvioe for the oooaideration of the sohool autLorities aud 
tho officers of the ^Bduoation Department. 

tt Iho Visiting Oommittee of a sohool shall inspect the institution 
at least once a quarter* Visits shall not, however, be paid to the 
school during school hours more often than once a month Due notice 
o( visits shall ordinarily be given to the Head -master, but surprise 
visits may be made when necessary. The nuaiber of members visiting 
a school on any occasion shall not be more than two. 

7. ^ The Visiting Committee shall either record their opinion in 
the Visiters* Sook of the school f jr the in^^ormation of the Inspector or 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, or the Principal of the College, as 
the case may be, or oommunlcate their suggestions in writing direct 
to such officers. A copy of the remarks shall also be forwarded in 
the case of soliools managed by Dis^trict Boards, Municipal Commit- 
tees or J oint-Committees to the Chairman concerned within throe days 
of the inspection. 

8. Criticism of the methods of teaching is bej^ond the duties of 
Visiting Committees, and hence, if on the inspection of a school the 
members cf the Visiting Comifiittee should be present when any 
teacher is teaching his class, critical remarks on such teaching shall 
not be made to the master or before the class, though if it is considered 
desirable a ref«3rence on ihe subject may be made by the Committee 
to the Inspeoior of Schools, or in the case of a oollegialo school, to the 
Piinoipal of the College to which the sohool is attached. 

y. The members of every Visiting Oominittee shall elect from 
amoogst themselves a Chairman and a Secretary, aud submit their 
names to the District Officer, the Director of Public lustraction or the 
Ghairntan of the District Board, Municipal Committee or Joint- 
Oommittoo, as the case luay he, for approval. 

10. A meeting of a V isiting Committee »hall be called by the Secre- 
tary when considered necessary, or at the requisition of any two members 
of tho Committee, for the general discussion of matters relating to the 
sohool. Not less than seven days’ notice shall be given of any meeting. 

11. The nutiod shall set forth tlie business to be transacted at the 


XQietiiJg, and no business other than that so stated shall be trausacled 
except with the consent of all the members present. When any 
businese of which notice has not been given is considered at a meeting 
the decision recorded or resolution adopted at such meeting shall be 
oommunioat^ forthwith to all the members, and the subjetrt may then 
be re-opened at a subsequent meeting convened on a requisition made 
bv three members of the Committee within s ven days of the oommtmi- 
oition of the decision or resolution ; but, save m herein provided, no 
Bubieot onoe finally dispo^ of shaU be reconsidered within six months, 
unless two-thirds of the members oonsent by signing a requisition. 

12. The maximum number of members of a Visiting Committee 

shall be ten and the minimum six, and one-third of the 

office shell from a quorum. The Chairman shall have “ 

ipjdition to his ordinary vote, in oases where the votes of 

prZvt are equally aivided. In the absence of the Chairman, one of 

the members present shall be elected to preside. Committees y 
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formulate any further rules of business that may be oonstderei 
neoessary. 

13. Under the direction of the Committee, the Secretary shall carry 
on ooirespondenoo with the proper authorities ou tehalf of the Com- 
mittee, and be iu charge of ell papers belougiug lo the Committee. 

14. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of each 
meeting, and submit it to the next meeting for confirmation. Such 
proceedings and oil work done by a Committee shall be duly recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose, which shall be open for inspection by 
all Inspecting officers of the Education Department. 

7.~DISTRICT I BOARDS. 

(a) PROVISIONS OP THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ACT [ACT III 
(B.C.) OP 1885] RELATING TO EDUCATION.* 

Section 62.'- Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
under this Act, every District Board shall be charged with, and bn 
responsible for, the maintenance and manogotneat of all primary and 
middle schools under publio management within the district, the 
construction and repair of all buildings connected therewith, the 
appointment (subject to the i)rovision8 of section 33)t of all masters and 
assistant masters thereof, and the payment of tlio salaries of such masters 
and assistant masters: f'rovided that nothing contained in this seotioii 
shall bo held to apply to schools for the education of Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

Section 63 . — Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
under this Act, a District Board may with its own consent be charged 
with, and made responsible for, the maintouauoe and management of 
any other schools or class of schools within the district. 

Section 6j^. — It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor to 
declare that the maintenance and management of any high English 
school under publio management, situated within a town which has 
been or may hereafter be constituted a Municipality under the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1884, shall be entrusted to a Joint- Committee, consisting 
partly of members delegated by such District Boards as may bo named 
in the order. 

* N'. Bs — Thtt Local Self-Goverauaeat Act extozidfl to all territories subject to the Lioiitenaii^> 
Governor of Bengal, which are not included within the limits of the town of Calcottaj or of the 
districts of Singl^bum, the Sonthal Parganas, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, or Darjeeling, or of 
any place or town to which the provUions of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, have bccu ir 
may hereafter be, extended. ‘ 

Section 33.~£!very District Board, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, may 
from time to time determine and appoint the establishment to be omploycd by it, or hy any 
Joiot-Gommittee constituted under section dU, and may tix the salaries to be |)aid to such 
establishment : 

Profided^ 

(1) that no appointment, the monthly salary of which amounts to Rs. 100 or more, shall 
be created or abolished without the approval of the Commissioner, and that every 
nomiaation to and dismissal from such an appointmeut shall bo subject to coo« 
hrmation by the Commissioner ; 

(3) that every District Board shall conform to any rules made by the Lieu tenant ^ 
Governor under this Act regarding the qualiti cations of candidates for employment* 
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Every order issued under this section shall specify the number of 
members to be delegated, and the proportion of the cost of maintenance 
of the school to he provided by each of the local authorities and the 
Municipal authority named therein. 

Every Joint-Committee appointed under this section shall, in 
respect of any ^ such school, nave the same powers, and be subject to 
the same liabilities, os are by this heading oonfeired and imposed on 
District Boan s. 

Section 65. — It shall he lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor from 
time to time to transfer to a District Board such funds as he may deem 
necessary for expenditure on tho improvement of primary schools within 
the distriot under private management. And subject to any rules made 
by the Lieutenant-Governor under this Aot, the Board shall be charged 
with, and be responsible for, the proper distribution of such funds. 

(fr) EDUCATIONAL RULES UNDER CLAUSES (J) AND (0) OF SEC- 
TION 138 OF THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ACT [ACT III 
(B.C.) OF 1885.] 

[/ss«erf under the Qov‘. of Beugnl, General Dept., Notification No. 3373, 
dated the tUQth September 1895,] 

Genkral. 

1. Throughout the rules in this part — 

a) “ Schools” are institutions in which the course of instruction 
doHS not go beyond the standard of the University 
Matriculation Examination. 

(6) “ rublic schools ” are those schools in which the course of 
study conforms to the standards proscribed by the Dopart- 
m -nt of Public Instruction or by the University, and 
M'hich either are inspected by the Department or present 
pupils at the public examinations h< Id by the Depart- 
ment or the University. 

(c) “ Schools under public management” are those public schools 
vfhich are managed by the Department, by District, 
Local or Municipal Boards, or by other special persons 
or Committees appointed by, and acting on behalf of, 
Government. 

(ti) “ Schools under private management ” are those public schools 
of which the Managers are private persons or bodies. 

{e) “ Public fuirds ” include funds assigned for the purposes 
of education from Provincial, Local and Municipal 
revenues. “ Private funds ” include funds derived from 
any other source. 

(/) “ The Department ” means the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

{g) The term “ Inspector ” includes the Divisional Inspector 
and a Joint or Assistant Inspector authorized by the 
Department to act on his behulf. 
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2, The rules in this part apply to the following classes of public 
schools over which District Boards exercise control of various kinder : — 

(a) Boards schools — 


Middle and primary schools directly managed and main" 
tained by a District Board under section II. 

(d) Grant-in-aid schools — 

Middle and primary schools fcir boys receiving grants 
from a District Board under section III. 

(c) Primary schools for boys and girls receiving stipends or 
rewards from a Board under section IV. 

(fi) Any other schools or class of schools which may he transfer- 
red^ to a Board by the Lioutenant-Govirnor under 
section 63* of the Act, or which the Board may, with 
the sanction of the Lieutenant- Governor, establish 
from the District Fund. 

(c) High English schools transfeired to Joint-Comraiiteos 
under section 64* of the Act. 

3. The Lioutonant-Governor shall have power to oxcm])t any 
school or class of schools from the operation of all or any of the 
rules laid down in the following sections : — 

SkotIvon I — GeJ4erai, Pules applicable to ai t. Classes oe Schools 
o^‘Eil WHICH DisrurcT Boards exercise any control. 


4. Any school managed, maintained or aided by a District Board, 
together with all its accounts, books and other records, sh ill at all 
times be open to inspection and examination by the Educational 
Inspecting officers of tao Board, by tlie ( om mission er, by the J)i^tru‘t 
or Subdivisional Magistrafe, by the Inspector, and by the Deputy 
Inspector ; and to this end the records and accounts shall bo placed in 
such custody that they shall always be accessible on the v sit of any 
such Examining or liispociiug odicer. 8iich insj)eotion shall have no 
reierenco^to religious instruction, but only to secular education. 

5. Every such school shall submit punctually and in the prescribed 
forms such annual and prriodical returns as may be called for by the 
Department or by the Board. 

6. The text-books in every such school shall be selected from a list 
published by the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. No change of system in the administration or control of grant- 
in-aid and primary schools shall be introduced by a District Board 

Local Self-Government Act : — 

It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor to declare that tho maintenance nrul 
management of any high English school under public managoment, 
High English schools, situated within a town which has been or may hereafter be 
, y, . . X j X . ?^*^®tituted a Municipality under the IJengal Municipal Act, IStt*!, 

shall he entrusted to a Joint-Committee, consisting partly of members delcgaiod by the 
Coramissionors of such municipality, and partly of memlKus delegated bv such District Boards 
as may bo nauied m the order. 


Bvory order issuod under this section shall specify tho number of members to bo 
delcgatoil and the proportion of tho cost of ma ntenanoo of the school to be provided by each 
ot the local authorities and the Municipul authority named therein. 

‘'Every Joint -Uommitteo appointed under this section shall, in respect of any such school, 
have the same powers and be subject to the same liabilities, as are by this heading conferred 
and miposed on Distiict Bourde, ' 
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without the sanction of Goveniment. Applioatiun for such sanction 
sMall he forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, through the 
Inspector, who shall record his opinion on the proposal. 

8. If a middle vernacular school is converted into a middle 
English school, the estra cost is, except under the sanction of the 
Department, to he borne by local bub&criptions or increased fees, and 
is to throw no increased charge on the District Fund. 

9. No school in which the course of instruction is carried beyond 
the matriculation examination of the University shall receive any 
ouiitribution from the District Fund. 

BenK»lGovt. 9A. No books, newspap >rB or other periodicals may be purchased 

Munri. Dept., by g District Board without the sanction of the Oommissioner of the 
Sotifioa 1 1 0 II TV • • 

No. 8i6r,L. Division. 

S.-G.. dated IQ. Fees shall ho levied from all pupils in schools of every class 
16 Nov. Dlgtiict Board, exct-pt Irom such as may be exempted under 

rules prescribed from time to time by the Department. 

D. P. I. 11, The following prooeduie should be followed in the matter of 

204''dated^rt oountersiguature of educational bills payable by District Boards: — 

Deo. 1907. Sub Inspectors of Schools, or Assistant Sub-Inspectoi 8 who are 

charged with the work of Siib-Inspi otors, should prepare and submit to 
District Boards or Local Boards, as the ease may be, the quarterly 
stipends for primary schools. Deputy Inspectors should be charged 
with the duly of countersigning and submitting to District Boards , 
or Local Boards, as the case may bo, the deferred allowanocs which are 
given 0 ? a result of selection by the Sub-Inspectors. 

2. Bills for grants-iu aid to middle English and middle vernacular 
schools should be countersigned hy.Jifiputy In peotors ; but where 
Sub-InspeotoiB are authorised by competent authority 'to inspect middle 
schools, they may countersign these bills. 

3. Bills for lower primary scholarships tenable in upper primary 
schools should be countersigned by Sub-Inspectors of Schools or by 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors who are bfiarged with the work of Sub-In- 
Bfieotors, and be submitted by them either to District or Local Boards 
according to the practice of the district concerned. The only exception 
to this procedure will be the case of a lower primary scholarship award- 
ed by a Diitriot Board and made tenable, with the consent of that 
Board, in another district {vide Rule 8, Ohe^pter XXXIII, page 191 of 
the Rules and Orders of the Education Department). In such a case 
the existing practice should he adiiered to, acoordiug to which the bill 
is drawn up by the Deputy Inspector of the district in which the 
scholarship is hold and ’presented for payment to the District Board 
which awarded it through the Deputy Inspector of the latter district. 

4. Bills for lower primary scholarships tenable in middle English 
or middle veraaouUr schools should be countersigned by Deputy Inspeo- 
tors of Schools, and be submitted by them to the District Boards 
oonoerned. 

5. Bills for lower primary scholarships tenable in high schools 
should be submitted by the Head-masters of such schools to the Distriot 
Boards diroot and without countorsiguature. 
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Sbctiom II. — (A) Boahd Schools. 

Middle and Primary Schoolt directly managed and maintained 

by a Board, 

12. Subject to the general control of the Department, the Board 
ehall have with regard to these schools the following powers in addition 
to those conferred on it by section 62* of the Act 

(1) of deciding where new schools shall be opened, and the 

manner in which accomodation for them shall be 
provided. But no such school shall be opened without 
the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, to 
be obtained through the Inspector. 

(2) cf trun^feiring or closing existing schools. 

(3) of fixing the class and the standard of instruction of every 

such school : the selection to be made from classes and 
standards recognized by the Department. 

Note. — T he conversion of a vernacular into an English school, or the opening of an English 
school with funds saved by the closing of ono or more vernacular schools elsewhere, will require 
the sanction of the department. 

(4) Of fixing, subject to such limitations as maybe from tim 

to time prescribed by the Department, the rate of monthly 
admission and ro-admission lees to be paid by pupils in 
every such school. 

13. The Board shall notify to the Inspector, all schools opened or 
closed, and all appointments of teachers on its. 10 and upwards made 
by it, stating in each case the educational qualifications of the persons 
appointed. 

14. The list of holidays and vacations to be observed in Board 
schools shall be fixed annually by the Board, subject ordinarily to the 
limit of 60 days in the year, exclusive of Sundays. A copy of such list 
shall be forwarded to the Deputy Inspector at the beginning of each 
year. 

15. No school building or extension of a sohool building, shall 
be oonstructed by the Board, unless the site, plans, and estimate for 
the same shall have been afprove<l by the Inspeotor if the cost of 
the work is not to exceed He. 1,000, or by the Director of Publio 
lustruotlon in any other oase. But if the expenditure is not to exceed 
Bs. 250, the approval of the Inspector shall not be required. 

16. Strict religions neutrality shall be maintained in. Board schools. 

Section III — (B) Geant-in-aip Schools. 

Schooh under Private Management receiving Qrante from a Board. 

GENERAL RULES. 

17. Whenever funds shall have been made over to a District 
Board for the benefit of grant-in-aid schools within the distriot, the 

♦ Powers conferred on the Boards by section 62 of the Act— 

(1) The construction and repair of buildings ; « 

(2} the appointment of all masters and assistant masters ; and 

(8) the payments of the 84lui'ie.id of suoh masters and assistant masters. 
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District Board shall be charged with, and be responsible for, the 
distribution of such funds in acot)rdanue with the following rules. 

18. Grants shall not be made under these rules to high schools, 
to girls’ schools, or (except with the sp ecial sanction of the Department) 
to primary schools. 

Noth. — If an aided middle acliool under the control of a District Board bo oonverted with 
the consent of the Board, into a hich achool, the Board may, notwithstanding thisrule, continue 
to aid such school until it shall receive a grant from the Department. 

19. Applications for new grants-in-aid or for the renewal of old 
grams shall be made direct to the Board. Before disposing of any 
suoVi application, the Board shall consult the Inspector, whose opiuiou 
in wiiting shall be recorded on the application. Should the applicant 
be dissatisfied wifh the Board’s order, he may appeal to the Inspector. 
Should the Inspector he dist-atisfird with the Board’s order, he may refer 
the matter to the Commissioner for decision. 

20. The promoters or managers of any institution hy whom 
application for a grant is made shall appoint a Secretary to conduct 
their correspondence with the Board. 

21. The Board slia'.l not maSe a grant to any school, other than 
training schools, night schools for adults, technical schools, and schools 
for aborigines and low cases, that docs not require the payment of 
monthly lees, however small, from all its scholars, except such as may 
be exempted in accordance with a scale to be approved by the Director 
of Public Instructiou : Provided that this rale shall not apply to such 
scholarship-holders as are entit led to free tuition in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by Government. 

22. Grants-in-aid shall bo given on the principle of ntrict 
religious neutrality, and no preference shall be shown to any school on 
the ground that any paiticular religions doctrines are taught or not 
taught therein. 

23. Should the Inspector discover that the instruction or discipline 
in any school aided by the Board is not efficient, or that the accounts 
are not pro])er'y kept, or that any of the conditions on which the grant 
was made are not observed, or should he be in any other way dissatisfied 
With the management of the schools, he shall report the matter to the 
Board, whicih shall then tuko such action as may be necessary. 

24. Should the Board on such reference omit to toko the necessary 
action, the Inspector may move the Commissioner to take action under 
section l25 of the Act. If the Commissioner declines to take action, the 
Inspector may refer the matter for the orders of Government through 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

25. The managers of schools receiving grants-in-aid from the 
Board shall be responsible for the due expenditure of the school funds 
in accordance with the couditions of the grant. 

20. The Board shall interfere as little as possible with the local 
management of a school receiving a grant-in-aid. If the couditions 
of the grunt are not fulfilled, the grant may be reduced or withdrawn 
by the Board. 

27. Tbo Board shall notify to the Inspector all grants suspended 
or withdrawn, or renewed without alteration, or reduced, or increased. 
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and all schools opened or closed. It shall be competent to the Inspector 
to make recommendations in such matters to the Board, and the Board 
shall take such recommendations into consideration. 

28. Grants shall in no case exceed in amount the sums to be 
expended from private sources, except in special cases under special 
orders of Government, 


Monthly grants. 

29. For middle schools in which the expenditure is more than 
Rs. 40 a month, the grants shall not exceed two-thirds of the income 
guaranteed from private sources, except in the places mentioned below, 
in which the grants may equal the income guaranteed from private 
sources : — 


Divisions. 


Patna. 

Bhagalpur. 

Orissa. 

District. 

Birbhum. 


Thanas. 

Khatra ... \ 

Raipur ... > In Bankura. 

Simlapal ... ) 


30. For middle schools in which the expenditure does not exceed 
Its. 40 a month, as well as for primary schools, traiuiug schools, 
night-schools for adults, technical schools, and schools for aborigines and 
low castes, the grants may equal the amount guaranteed from private 
sources. 

31. For tlie purposes of rules 28 and 29, Municipal contributions 
shall be reckoned as receipts from public sources. 

32. In respect of any school for which application for a grant is 
made, full information shall be supplied on the following points, and 
shall be thrown in the shape given in Form A appended to these 
rules : — 

(a) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on 
which the school will depend for support. 

(&) The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

(c) The average number of pupils to be instructed. 

(d) The persons who are to form the Committee of Management. 

{e) The class of school and course of instruction ; the selection 

to be made from classes and standards recognized by the 
Department. 

(/) The number and salaries of the teachers in detail. 

(g) The fees to be charged in each class. 

(/i) The amount of aid sought. 

(t) The existence of other schools of all classes within a distance 
of 4 miles. 

33. In disposing of an application for a grant-in-aid, the Board 
•hall consider whether the school supplies a want in the iocalilv/ 
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whether the te^hing staff is oompetesit and adequate : how far ite 
resonroeSy inolus^e of fees, are adequate to meet its neoeesarj expend* 
iture; whether the fees charged are reasonable ; and whether the funds 
at the di^osal of the Board are sufficient to meet the application. 

34. The Board may, for reasonable cause to be duly reoorded 
^tbw sanction the grant in whole or in part, or refuse it altogether! 
The Board shall send a copy of its order to the Inspector, and another 
to the applicant. 

35. The sanction to a grant shall be conveyed in Form B appended 
to those rules, and on the conditions therein stated. 

36. When a grant is sanotioned, the Manager shall forward to the 
Board an agreement on stamped paper to the effect that they will 
oond'iot the school in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

37. Grants shall ordinarily be sanctioned for a period of throe 
yenrs ; but (he Board, may, at any time during its currency, for reasons 
specified in writing, revise a grant. Against such a revision the same 
procedure shall be observed as is laid down in rule 18. 


38. A grant shall ordinarily J)e reduced on renewal, when this can 
be done without serious loss of efficiency. Notice of any proposed 
reduction shall in all oases be given to the Managers, who shall be 
allowed an opportunity of stating any objection that they may have to 
the reduction. Against any reduction that the Board may make, the 
same procedure shall be ol served as 'is laid down in rule 18. 

39. Leave to teachei's of aided schools shall be granted by the 
managers in ecoordance with the rules of the Department. Notice of 
any !eiive given by the Managers to the teachers shall be forwarded to 
tVie Board with the next grant<ia*aid bill ; and the Board may make 
any objection to the leave. In any such cose the decision of the 
Inspector shall be final. A monthly statement of tbe leave granted 
to aided school teachers, drawirig lis. 20 a month and upwards, should 
be forwarded to the Inspector by the Board. 

40. 'L'he MauagcTs of schools shall fix the list of holidays to be 
observed in the school, subject ordinarily to the limitation of t>0 days, 
exclusive of Sundays. They shall submit the list to the Board not later 

December next preceding the year for which the 
Ust 18 rnteuded. The Board shall forward copies of the lists of holidays 

ImpeolOT on or Vforo tto 
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42. Except in th«» ease provided in the foregoing rule, no grant 
ehall be made in consideration of former expenditure on school 
buildings. 

43. No building grant shall be sanctioned unless the site, plans, 
estimates, specifications, title and trust deeds are approved by the 
Inspeotor. 

44. The trust deed shall declare the building to be granted in 
trust for school purposes only, it shall also provide for xhe legal 
ownership of the promises, for the proper maintenance of the buildings, 
and for the inspection and management of the school. 

Note.— T his rule does not preclude tha Managers from using the building for other 
purposes when not required for the purposes of the school, 

45. No grant shall be finally sanctioned until a certificate is 
received from the Managers, setting forth that the funds in their hands 
will, when added to the grant, be sufficient to meet all claims and to 
close the account. 

46. Advances shall be made from time to time out of the sanction- 
ed grant, on receipt of a report from the Biiard’s Engineer that the 
work is proceeding satisfactorily. • 

47. The grant shall not be paid in full until — 

(1) a report is received from the Board’s Engineer that the 

building is satisfactorily oomplettd; 

(2) the trust deed is duly registered, and a copy lodged with 

the Board. 


48. If the total amount of the buiMing grant does not exceed 
Rs. 500, and the building is, in the opinion of the Inspector, of such a 
description that it not worth while requiring tlie execution of a trust 
deed, the Board shall accept from the Managers a written agreement, on 
stumped paper, engaging to maintain the building in proper repair for 
ten years 

49. Loans may also be made to Managers of schools for the 
erection of school buildings. The amount of such loans shall generally 
be limite 1 to the amount of any grant claimable under rules 28 and 29. 
The building shall be mortgaged to the Board as a guarantee for the 
repayment of the loan, and a term shall be fixed within which the loan 
is to be repaid. Interest at a rate not exoeediug 4 per cent, may, if 
necessary, be charged. 

Skction IV. — (C). Primary Schools under Private Management 
RECEIVING Stipends or earning Rewards from a Board. 

60. Tha Board shall not interefere in the local management of 
primary schools not directly managed and maintaintd by it. 

51. Primary schools receiving aid from a Board may receive it in 
the form of fixed stipends or of payment by results.* It shall he the 
general policy of the Board to replace the system of fixed stipends by 
that of payment-by-resulti,* except in backward parts of the diatriot, 
in Bohools for aborigines or low oastes, girls' schools, and night 
eehools for adults. No addition shall be made to the list of stipendiary 
Bohools without the sanotion of the Director of Public Instruction. 


• The eyetem ol peymenta by 
ho. SOT.— O., dated 10th June 1002 
now obiolete. 


results bat been disoont'nued under Government orders 
, so that ail rules regarding examination for rewards are 
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52. The Board shall, in oonsultation with the Inspector, determine 
the rates of stipends payable to teachers of stipendiary schools, in 
accordance with rules prescribed from time to time by the Director of 
l ublie Instruction. 

53. The Board shall be liable for the payment of the stipends of 
such stipendiary teachers of primary schools as are sent under its 
orders for instruction in training schools. 

54. The Board shall grant rewards to teachers and pupils of 
other primary schools within the district on the result of periodical 
examinations,* and in accordance with rules prescribed or approved 
from time to time by the Director of Public Instruction : 

Provided — 

(1) That no rewards shall be given under the rules in this section 

to teachers of schools directly managed by a Board, or of 
those schools receiving grants-in-aid under Section III ; 

(2) that rewards to pupils other than girls, shall not be given in 

money, but only in books, maps or other articles that 
may be useful to them in prosecuting their studies. Books 
given as rewards shall be chosen from a list approved 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

65. * Arrangements for such examinations, including the appointment 
of examiners where necessary, shall bo made by the Board in oonsultation 
with the Deputy Inspector. 

66. * All payments and rewards to teachers and pupils to be granted 
on the result of such examinations shall be sanctioned by the Board on 
the report ol the Sub-Inspector confirmed by the Deputy Inspector. 

57. Primary schools shall be regularly inspected in situ. 

Section V. — (D) Other Schools. 

58. The Lieutenant-Governor may, with the consent of the District 
Board, transfer to its control any schools or class of schools under 
public management other than those specified in Section II. 

59. The District Board may, with the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to be obtained through the Director of Public Instruction, 
establish schools of technical instruction to be maintained from the 
District Fund. 

60. With regard to the schools referred to in the two preceding 
rules, the 13oard shall havo the powers specified in Section II. 


Section VI."-Local Boards. 

61. Whenever a District Board shall, with the sanction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor under section 101 of the Act, transfer the 
management, control or supervision of any school or schools to a 
Local Board, Uio provisions contained in the foregoing rules shall be 
generally applicable to such Local Board : provided that the District 

* The eystom of paymonfs by resxiUs has been disoontinuefl under Govevntnont order 
No, 30T. — G,, lOih Juno 1902, ho that all rules regarding examination ft*r rowardn are 

now obsolete. 
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Board shall, in all oases, have a general power of supervision and 
control over such Local Boards. 

Section VII.— -Union Committees. 

62. As regards primary education, the powers ooof erred on 
District and Local Boards by the foregoing rules shall be subject to the 
powers entrusted to Union Committees by section 112 of the Act. 

63. In their dealings with primary schools, Union Committees 
shall be guided b;)r the same general rules as aro laid down for the 
guidance of District and Local Boards. 

64. hJvery primary school under public management, with the 
maintenance and managementjof which a Union Committee shall be 
charged under section 112* of the Act, shall be called a Union school. 

66. Subject to the general control of the Department, every 
Union Committee shall have the power within the Union-— 

(1) of determining the places at which Union schools shall be 

opened ; 

(2) of transferring or closing existing Union schools ; 

(3) of Bxing the class and standard of instruction of every such 

school : the selection to be made from classes recognized 
by the Department ; 

(4) of fixing (subject to section 36 of the Act) the salary of 

the guru of every such school, and of removing or 
transferring him within the Union ; 

(5) of fixing the rate of monthly admission or readmissiou 

fees payable by the pupils of every such school. 

66. Every Union school shall be liable to inspection and examina- 
tion by the officers named in rule 4. 

67. Nothing in these rules shall preclude the establishment and 
maintenance of primary schools within the Union by private persons or 
associations ; and the teachers of all such schools may, with the sanction 
of the Union Committee, present their pupils at all examinations for 
rewards and grants payable by the District or Local Board to the 
teachers and pupils of primary schools. It shall be the duty of the 
Union Committee to direct the teachers of such schools to attend with 
their pupils at any other examinations and gatherings that may be, 
from time to time, ordered by the District or Local Board or by the 
Deputy Inspector. 

Section VIII. — Finance. 

68. The educational budget estimates of the District Board shall 
De prepared in Form E appended to these rules by the Deputy Inspector, 
in consultation with the Inspector. The Deputy Inspector shall submit 
them to the Board on or before the i.st October in the year immediately 
preceding that for which they are framed. The budget estimates, as 

* Section 112 of the Bcng^al Local Self-Governiseat Act * 

Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenant- Qover nor under this Act, every Union 
Committee shall be charged with, and be responsible for, the maintenance and management 
o f all primary schools within the Union, the appointment of the gurus of such sohaoU, and 
the transmission to such gurus of any rewards that may be granted by the District Board or 
Local Boardst** 


K 
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approved by the Board, shall be forwarded by the Board in triplioate to 
tbo Magistrate on or baforo the 15th October, who shall forward one 
copy to tho Director of Public Instruction. The Director of Public 
Instruction shall forward his remarks on tho estimates of the Oommis- 
^’ofore the loth November. A copy of the estimates as 
No. * V’f finally sanctioned shall bo forwarded by tho Commissioner to the 
mil July isj.i. Public Instruction, and by the Board to tho Inspector. 

G9. The procedure bud down in Iho last preceding rule shall be 
observed in every case when the budget estimate is amended or revised 
at any time by the Board under seetion 49 of the Act. 

70 No transfer of the fuud.s shall be made from the major head 
“K'lucaticn,” to any other head, or from any other major head to 
“ Education” or from one minor head subordinate to Education to 
another, without the sanction of the Commissioner, who shall give 
notice of any such transfer to the Director of Public Instruction. 

71. The unspent balance of the allotment made in any year for 
educational purposes shall not be suhsequoiitly transferred to any 
purpose other than education without tho consent of the Commissioner. 

Section IX. — Examinations and Scholarships.* 

72. The lower primary scholarship examination shall he conducted 
in tho books and subjects proscribed from time to time by tho Department, 
and, unless otherwise ordered by tho Depoi'tment, in tlis same question 
papers for all tho scheduled districts of one Division. The papers shall 
bo sot by Deputy Inspectors or other olfioors selected by the Inspectors, 
who shall forward printed copies in sulfioient numbers to the several 
District Boards for distribution to tho local centres of examination in 
each district. The answers shall he examined by examiners appointed 
for each district by the District Board. The supervision of the exam- 
ination at the different local centres shall be conducted by persons 
appointed for the purposes at each centre by tho District Board. Those 
supervising officers w 11 also conduct the r/rd voce examination of the 
candidates at their respective centres. They will forward the aiiswer- 
j)apors, as may bo directed, to tho several examiners, and will send the 
residts of the viva voce exaniination to the District Board. The 
examiners for the written examination will also forward the results to 
tho Board. Einally, the results of the examination shall be tabulated 
and doolarod by tho Board. The cost of the examination shall bo 
charged to the District Board, but the District Board will bo at liberty 
to levy a moderate fee for admission to the examination. 

73. The District Board shall submit to the lower primary soholar- 
ship oxaminatiou pupils of all primary schools in tho district situated in 
areas whether within or outside its control, and all such pupils shall bo 
equally eligible for soholarships : provided that a candidate who has 
once passed the examination shall not be admitted to it a second time. 
No candidate shall be admitted to tho upper primary examination, 
unless he has previously passed the lower primary examination. Pupils 
of the lower classes of middle schools may also, at the discretion of the 


Soo also Chapter 111 -^9Ci 
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Board, be admitted to the examination, but ehall not be eligible for 
eoholarshipB. 

74. All lower primary echolarshipst ehall be awarded by the 
Distriot Board in consultation with the Deputy Inspector, No candi- 
date who has completed the age of 11} years shall be eligible for a 
scholarship, and not more than one scholarship shall be awarded to the 
same school in any one year. In the award of scholarships, attention 
should be paid to the encouragement of schools in backward parts of 
the district. Should a di:fference of opinion arise between the Board 
and the Deputy Inspector regarding the award of scholarships, the 
Inspector may, if he thinks fit, report the matter to the Commissioner 
for decision. 

76, In awarding the lower primary scholarships under the preced- 
ing rules, the Board shall be guided by the rules in force in the De- 
partment, or sanctioned from time to time by the Government. 

76. The upper primary and middle scholarship examinations shall 
be conducted by the Inspector, and th^ scholarships shall be awarded 
by him. The Board’s Sub- Inspectors shall assist the officers of the 
Department in conducting the examinations. The cost of the examina- 
tions shall be home by the Department. 

77. It shall be competent 1 o a Distriot Board, before the award 
of upper primary and middle scholarships, to make representations 
to the Inspector in favour of particular schools or tracts which it may 
deem deserving of special encouragement, on account of their less 
advanced state, or for other reasons, and the Inspector shall take such 
representations into consideration. 

78. The Board shall, in consultation with the Deputy Inspector, 
fix the scale of payments to be made to chief gurus and Intpeoting 
Pandits employed to inspect primary schools within the distriot. Should 
a difference of opinion arise between the Board and the Deputy 
Inspector regarding the scale of payments, the Inspector may, if he 
thinks fit, refer the matter to the Commissioner for decision. The 
appointment, punishment, transfer, or removal of chief gurus and 
Inspecting Pandits shall rest with the Board. 

Section X. — Miscellaneous. 

79. The Board shall forward copies of all its educational proceed- 
ings to the Inspector, who shall be competent to make observations 
thereon for the consideration of the Board. 

80. A quarterly statement of all payments made for educationa 
purposes within the distriot on the authority of the Board shall be for- 

JV, i?,— District Boards are required to spend on primary eduaation not less than the 
amount given by the Government from time to time for such education^ or than the amount 
expended on such eduoation in the year 1901-02, together ivith the amount of any additional 
grant made to them for the purfKise in that year or subsoquentlyi whichever sum is the greater 
yCalcntia Gazette^ dated 20th March 1907). • 

+ A lower primary scholarship awarded by the District Board is tenable in a school ia 
another district with the consent of the Board that originally awarded it. 

Bills for the stipend should in such cases be drawn up bv the Deputy Inspector of the 
distriot in which the scholarship is held, and presented for payment to the District Board 
which awarded it through the Deputy Inspector of the latter district* 

Thirteen years for oandidate of aboriginal races. 

K 2 
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warded by the Board to the luspeotor in Form F appended to these 
rules. 

81. The Deputy Inspector shall forward to the Board for its 
information a oopy of so much of the quarterly return of his inspection 
of schools as has reference to schools over which the Board has any 
control. 

82. At the close of every financial year, oU such date as may be 
prescribed by the Department, the Board shall furnish to the Deputy 
Inspector such educational returns as may from time to time be 
required by the Department. Any assistance that the Inspector or 
the Deputy Inspector may require in compiling the returns, shall be 
furnished by the Sub-Inspectors. The Board shall also submit to the 
Magistrate, within the time prescribed by the Department, a report of 
its educational operations. It shall contain such particulars as may 
from time to time be required by the Department.* The Magistate 
shall, on or before the Ist May, forward the Board’s report to the 
Inspector, who shall submit it to the Director of Public Instruction 
with his remarks, together with bis own report on education iu the 
oircle under bis charge. 

88. Should a difference of opinion arise between the Board and 
the Inspector in oases not provided for in these rules on any question 
connected with schools and officers under the Board, the question 
shall be referred either by the Inspector or by the Board, through 
the Magistrate, to the Commissioner. The Commissioner’s orders on 
such reference shall be final as between the Inspector and the Board, 
unless a question of principle be involved, in which case, if the Inspec- 
tor be dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s orders, he may refer 
the matter to Government, through the Director of Public Instruction. 

84. Correspondence between a District Board and the Director 
of Public Instruction shall pass through the Inspector, except in oases 
otherwise provided for. In matters of exceptional importance, or 
where more than one district is concerned, such correspondence shall be 
carried on through the Commissioner. 


• In view of the fact that the Deputy Inspector, who is a member of the District Board 
and their cnief advisor on educational ouesttoDs, submits an annual report to the Ins Doctor of 
h'chools in the identical foim preaoribed for District Boards, it is open to District Boards to 
adopt the D^u^y inspector's report as their own report. To facilitate this arran(i(ement| the 
Director of Public instruction will issue instructions to Deputy Inspectors of Schools to furnish 
the District Board in each case with a copy of his report to the Insj^otor. 

In order, however, that each District board, or its Chairman may hare an opportunity of 
reviewing or commenting on its educational operations, in submitting the report required 
under this rule, such additions may be made to the Deputy JnspectoPs report as may be 
thought proper--lC?crf. Omtral % CircuUMr Ac. diUed the t^nd Septr^ 1902 
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j • Here enter nnmber nod date of order 
I eiiitins grant, if any. ^ 
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FORM B. 

{In which the sanction of a grant shall be conveyed under Rule 3‘Sf 

Section III.) 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM OF THE DISTRICT BOARD OP 

(1). A grant of Rs. a month is Banciioued from the 

19 for the sehoi/l 

at in Eiliah on the 

following conditions : — 

(а) That Rs. a month at least be regularly 

contributed from private sources. 

(б) That the following scale of expenditure be maintained ; — 


Rs. A. p. 

Head Master ... •„ 

Second do. 

Head Pandit 

Second do. ... 

Third do. 

I’irst Guru ... ... 

Second do. 


(2) . The grant is payablo every month. 

(3) . The monthly bill (in form appended to tliis) must be sent 
to the District Board for payinout, and must bo accom[)anit*d by a 
certificate (in form D) that all amounts moutiourd in this no(;oimt as 
received and paid during tho month have actually been so rooeivod and 
paid. 

(4) . The monthly bill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Secretary of the school. 

(5) . The bill is paid on tho distinct understanding that tho salaries 
and other charges certified by tho Secretary to have been paid, have 
actually been paid. 

(6) . Salaries for service in any month become duo on the first day 
of the following month. 

(7) . The appointment and dismissal of every teacher shall be 
notified to the Board. No appointment shall bo confirmed until it has 
received the sanction of the Board ; and tho Board shall have power 
to enquire into any case of the dismissal of a teacher. Notice of 
all appointments of Rs. 20 and upwards shall bo forwarded to the 
Inspector by tho Board. 

(8) . The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
payment of any teacher’s salary is delayed for more than two mouilis 
after it has become due. 
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(9). The grant is liable to he reduced or withdrawn, if the school 
is unfavourably reported on as regards the attendance or proficiency of 
the scholars. 

(10) . The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
managers keep their accounts in a negligent and untrustworthy manner, 
or if they send up incorrect accounts, or if they fail to transmit 
punctually the periodical returns required by the Board or by the 
Department, or if the school-house is unfit for the purposes of the 
school, or is untidy, or dirty, or if the Board or the Department is 
otherwise dissatisfied with the management of the school. 

(11) . The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the teachers 
are inefficient, or if they are absent from duty otherwise than in 
accordance with the rules of the Department or of the Board, or if they 
keep the school registers in a negligent or untrustworthy manner. 

(12). Holidays are not to exceed 60 days in the year, exclusive 
of SundajB, except under peculiar circumstances and with the sanction 
of the Board. 

(13) . Every new election to the Committee of Management must 
be notified to the Board under the signatures of the Secretary and of 
the member or members elected. * 

(14) , Every change of Secretary must be notified to the Board 
under the signatures of the new Secretary and the Members of the 
Committee of Management. 

(16). All receipts from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
collected must be entered in the account book of the school, which 
shall be open to inspection and examination by the Inspecting officers 
of the Board, the Commissioner of the Division, the Magistrate of 
the District or the Subdivisional Officer, the Circle Inspector and by 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

(16) . No' part of the previous balance of a school shall be spent 
without the sanction of the Board, except for payment of the sanctioned 
establishment, in order to make up any deficit in the private contribu- 
tions in any particular month. Before giving the sanction, the Board 
shall consult the Deputy Inspector. 

(17) . No new building shall be constructed for the school until 
the plan and estimates have been approved by the Inspector. 

(18) . The Board may claim a fair share of any balance at the 
credit of a school at the time of its abolition, as well as of the sale- 
proceeds of any school-house or furniture towards the erection, or repair, 
or purchase of which a grant may have been made by the Board. 

Offick of thk Districx Boabp of \ 


Tf.e 


19 


Chairman, 
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FORM 0. 


School at. 


in District 


mouth ending' 


19 . 


Bill for Grant.iv.aid. 


Thr Chairman of the District Board of Dr , 



Payable at the^ 


Treasury. 


The 


Secretary of the Schoot. 


Passed for 


by cheque No. dated the 


Office of tbk District Board, 
10 , ) 


Chairman, District Moard, 
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FORM D. 

MONTHLY ABSTRACT ACCOUNT. 

School at , District. 

For the month of 19 

Receipts. 


Balance of previous account 

and fines received during the month 

Subscriptions auvl donations received during the month 

Received from other local sources during the month ... ... 

Grant from tho District Fund during the month (for. ) 

Grant from the Municipal Fund ditto (for — ) 

Special grant received ditto (on account of ) 

Advance from Secretary during the mouth ... 

Total of actual receipts during the month ... 


Rs. 


Rs. 


P. 


Dis n U R SE U KS TS. 


1.— Monthly 
charges speci- 
fied in the 
grant. 


IT. — (Charges 
fulling due in 
the month. 


III. — Amounts' 
actually paid 
during the 
mouth. 


Explanation of 
ditT«n*enco 
between co- 
liimuH I and II. 


Head Waster 

. 2nd 

3rd 

ditto 

ditto 

4th 

ditto 

nth 

ditto 

Gth 

ditto 

---- - - 7th 

ditto 

gjlj 

ditto 

^ 0th 

ditto 

loth 

ditto 


. Head 
-.2iid 


Prizes ' 

Lihrat-y 

Servants— number ... 
Contingencies 


Pandit 

ditto 


Total 


Rs. 


A. 


P. 


R. 


A. I 1>. 


1 ( 8 . 


P. 


Add outstanding dues (If any) from last account . 

Total 


Expenditure from special grants 

Refund of Secretary’s advance (see account for- 

Total of actual payments during the month 
Balance in hand on the last day of the mouth ... 


Total 


B* 


•Outstanding dues 
(if any) from pre- 
sent acf'omit, 
namely, the dif- 
feronce between 
A and E. 


Rs. 

Paid on 


SeorHary. 


I DKCLAIIE that all the amounts mentioned in this account as received and paid 
during Iho mouth have actually been so received and paid. ^ 

.Examined. 

Dated - ■ — . 

The 


-190- 


Ilead 3Ia9ifi\ 


Secretary, 


Notb ‘he month preceding that for which tho accompanying grant 

•’ »teV%*’f„'}SeSififcUnt book.*"*' *"*' <J«l>"wements during tho month, as 

4 iTf*’ account in duplioatp, if required to do so by the Inspector. 

" * rcifdfi^kd of this account is falsely signed, the Secretary is thereby 

renclerea liable to all the penaltie.s of clause 415 of the Penal Code, ^ 



FORM D2. 

ABSTRACT REGISTER OP ATTENDANCE. 

School at, , District 

Jor ike month of 190 


II.- 
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FORM E. 

Ediu;ational Budget Estimate of the District Board of 
for the year ending Slst March 1 9 


Last 

TBAR. 

CuRRgirr 

^*AR. 

Ear. 

BUIRQ 

TBAR. 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Saortioned 

estimate. 

Revised 

estimate. 

w 


RBCB1FT8. 


Expbnditurb. 


Last 

YBaR. 


[Ofrbbvt 

Tba.r. 


School -feel of 

Board schools— 
< 1 ) Middle Eng- 
lish schools. 
(2) Middle Ver- 
n a c u I a r 
schools. 

(S) Primary 
schools, 

(4) Other. 
Contributions — 

(1) by private 
persons or 
associations. 

(2) Municipal or; 
other public 
bodies. 

Fees realised 
from candidates 
at the Lower 
Primary Schol- 
arship Exami- 
nation. 

JPees for the 
trsnsfer of 

Lower Primary 
Scholarships. 
Sale-proceeds of 
books, furni- 
ture. etc. 

Income from en- 
dowments. 

Rent of land and 
houses. 

Miscellaneous ... 


Total 


I. — Inspection — 
^Subordinate Inspecting 

Agency below the rank 
of Sub-Inspectors. 

II. — Maintenance of 
schools directly man- 
aged by the Board 
(Section II). 

t Middle English schools*- 

M asters 

Servants 

(yontingenoies . 
tMiddle Vernacular 

schools — 

Masters 

servants 

Contingencies ... 
tPriraary schools — 

Masters 

Servants 

Contingencies 

JOther schools — 

Masters 

Servants 

Contingencies 

III. — Schools aided under 
the grant in-aid rules 
(Seel ion III) — 

Middle English schools. 

Middle Vernacular schools. 
Primary schools. 

Other 

Special grants for building, 
furniture, etc. 

IV. — Primary schools 

aided under other rules 
(Section IV)- 

Btipends in boys* schools, 
r ewards in boys' schools. 

Girls’ schools 

Scholarships— 

(1) Lower Primary ... 

(2) Others* 

Prizes 

Stipends of Primary sohooli 
teachers under inatrtic-| 
tion in training schools, 
Cost of Lower Primary 
Scholarship Examination , 
{Miscellaneous 

V. — OoDtingenoies 

Total 


1 | 

II 

I* 


'■A' 


Br. 

BUINO 

TBAB. 


I 


• Details to be shown separately, 
t Details for each school should be shown separately. 

X Names of schools of each class, ss well as the monthly 
grant to each, should be shown separately. 

§ Details under principal heads should be given. 


• Details for each school 
should be shown separately* 

Surplus of last year 
ench of the maior bea;« 

<i! expenditure should be 
shown here. 

Notb a.- T he amount appropriated from th* previous year’s surplus should be stated in the 
Not b^b!— T otal allotment for education ae fixed by filovernment in settlement of Its account 

VotbC*— E sUm^^^ OTdlaar^*' InSJme o?Vhe Board for the year to which the Budget relates— 
Rs. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Chairman^ District Board o f ■ — ■ 
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FORM F. 

Statement of Educational Beceipte and Charges of the District Board of — 
for the quaHer ending 19 . 



The 



Chairman. 


Abstract statement of Educational expenditure under the authority of the 

District Board. 


Date o! 
payment. 

Number of 
vouober. 

Name and official designation of the 
payee. 

Number of 
payment. 

¥'or what 
period. 






1 

! 
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8.-M0NICIPALITIES. 

{a) Provisions of thb Municipal Act [Act III (B.C.) of 1884] 

RELATING TO EDUCATION. 

Section C9,— After the said sums have been set apart under the 
last preooding section, the Commissioners at a meeting shall, as far as 
the Municipal Fund permits, from time to time cause roads, bridges, 
tanks, ghMs, wells, channels, drains and privies being the property of 
the Commissioners, to be maintained and repaired, and the Municipality 
to be cleansed. 

And may, subject to such rules and restrictions as the Local 
Government may from time to time prescribe, apply the Municipal 
Fund to any of the following purposes within the Municipality, that is 
to say, — 

• **••• 

5. The construction and repair of school-houses, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, ejther wholly or by means of grants- 
in-aid. 

Provided that no portion of the Municipal Fund shall be applied 
to the establishment and maintenance of any school, hospital or 
dispensary, or the promotion of vaccination, unless such application 
be sanctioned by the consent of a majority of the Commissioners 
present at a meeting specially convened for considering such applica- 
tion, or hold after special notice has been given that such application 
will be considered at such a meeting. 

70, With the consent of two-thirds of the Commissioners obtained 
in writing, and with the sanction of the Local Q-overument, the 
Commissioners may contribute a portion of the Municipal Fund 
towards the expenses incurred in any other Munioipalit)^, or elsewhere, 
for any of the purposes mentioned in the last preceding section ; or 
towards the salary of any officer under another authority whoso 
services are employed by them; and also towards the expenses of 
making, maintaining and repairing any work for the improvement of a 
river or harbour ^by whomosever such work may be done). 

i3ut no contribution shall be made under this section to any work, 
unless the same is calculated to benefit the inhabitants of the contribut- 
ing Municipality. 

(6) Educational Bulbs relating to Municipalities. 

Tinder existing Government orders Municipalities are required to 
spend a certain percentage* of their inoome towards the encouragement 
of Primary Education, subject to the provisions of the Municipal Act. 
Until this is done, no part of their income is to be devoted to giving 
aid to secondary schools, though these may have classes corresponding 
to the primary standards .— Order No. 3831, dated 13th 
December 1902. 


*3*2 per cent. 
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9.-REP0RTS AND RETURNS. 

ia) ANI^UAL EEPOET OP THE EDUCATION DEPAETMENT. 

No. 865 T. — G.f dated the 1st July 1901, froyn the Qovt. of Bengal^ 

General Dept., to D. P. I. 

I AM directed to say that the Lieutenant-Governor has considered 
your letter No. «3179, dated the 20th April 1901, and has desired me 
to convoy the following orders, in addition to those contained in the 
Government of India’s Resolution No. 2741, dated the 26th March 
1901, for the future prepanaiion of the Annual Report of the Educa- 
tion Department. Eor this purpose the repoit for 1899-1900 has been 
used as the basis for the orders given below. 

2. It appears to His llouour that the size of the present report 
can bo materially reduced without im paring its usefulness by — (1) 
omitting certain statistics now given«in the body of the report, (2) by 
inserting some of them in the appendices, and (4) by embodying others 
in a separate Provincial Volume. Any points of importance coimeoced 
with them, which you may think worthy of comment, should be dealt 
with in narrative form in the body of the report. Annexed is a 
statement showing tho tables in the several chapters that are to be 
omitted from the report or otherwise dealt with. 

3. The letter-press of tho report should also, as far as possible, be 
curtailed on the lines laid down by tho Government of India, especially 
Chapters HI and IV, the former of wliich, tho Government of India 
are of opinion, should be cut down from 20 to 4 or 5 pages. The 
names only of the officers referred to in paragraph 28 of Chapter HI 
should be mentioned. 

4. It will be seen from the statement annexed that the table ia 
paragraph 31 of Chapter VH is to be omitted; but the figures should 
be kept in a register in your office for reference. Tho remarks of the 
Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals on the Medical schools should 
also be considerably shortoned. 

5. With regard to General Table II, detailed proposals are awaited 
from you as to how the indirect as well ao the direct expenditure 
incurred in educating each pupil should be taken into account in 
striking the average. 

6. It has been suggested that the subsidiary Tables I, II (a) and 
II (h) should bo ommittod from tho report, on the ground that they are 
never used by you. His Honour, however, desires that you will be 
good enough to furnish Government with your reasons for omitting 
these tables, and pending orders thereon, they should be published in 
the Provinoiar Volume. 

7. Tho descriptive portion of the report should not exceed 60 pages 
in print : this, it is considered, will provide sufficient space to deal 
adequately with all matters connected with the recent developments in 
education in Bengal. 
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Statement thotcing hove the Tables in the Education Report are to he 

dealt with. 


Chaptbb. 

Tables to be omitted from 
the Heport. 

Tables to be inserted in 
the Appendix. 

1 

Tables to be 
published 
in the 
Provincial 
Volume. 

1 

2 

8 

4 


Paragraphs. 

Paragraphs. 

Paragraphs. 

II 

S, 7, 8# 8, 16 and 16 ••• 

12, 14 and 17 


III 

S. 4. 14, 19, 28, 29, 80, 31, 
84 and 86. * 

. • • 

• as . . • 

IV 

10, 17, 20,24, 28 and 29 ... 


3. 11, 28, 

22 and 26. 

V 

1 

2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13. 14. 16, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26 and 
26. 

3 and IS 

36. 

VI 

2,6,7,8,12,13 (marginal 
table on page 84 of 
report), 16, 16, 18, 19, 24, 
26, 27, 29, 30, 31 and 32. 

1 and 8 (to be oombined, 
except for 1900-1901), 
10, 13 (omitting 

columns J7, 18, 19, 28, 
24, 25 dealing with 
merit marks), 14 and 23. 

17 and 26. 

VII 

4,22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 80, 
31, 82, 36, 47, 60, 61, 6 
and 64. 

8, 19, 21, 38 and 38 


VIII 

4, 16, 16, 17 and 18 

5 e«e a«e 


IX 

6, 9, 18, 14, 16, 17 and 19 

4 

1, 2. 10, 18. 
16 and 18. 

X 

2, 6, 6 and 18 

1 

8 and 4. 

XII 

4 ... ... 


2 and 9. 

XIII 

2 ... ... 



Suhiidiary 1 
Tables. 

Ill, IV 


I,* II («),• 
11(6).* V, 
VI. VII, 
and VIII. 


*UntiI further order*. 
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(hj OBDEB OF Aj BANGEMENT OF DISTRICTS TO BE OBSERVED 
IN REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


The following order of arrangement of the distriots in Bengal has 
been ordered to be observed in future in all Departmental reports 
and tabular statement of every kind in all departments : — 


Bengal. 

Burdwan Division— 
Burdwan. 
Birbhum. 
Bankura. 
Mldnapore. 
Ilooghly. 
Ilowran. 

Presidency Division- 
24- targanas. 
Calcutta.* 
Nadia. 

Murshidabad. 

Jessore. 

Khulna. 


Bihar. 

Patna Division— 
Patna. 

Qaya. 

Shahabad. 

Saran. 

Champaran. 

^uzaifarpur. 

Darbhanga. 

Bhagalpur Division- 
Monghyr. 
Bhagalpur. 
Purnea. 
Darjeeling.* 
Sonthal Parganas.' 


Orissa. 

Orissa Division— 
Cuttack. 

Balasore.. 

Angul.* 

Puri. 

Sambalpur.* 
Tributary Mahals. 

Chota Nagpur. 

Chota Nagpur Division — 
Hazaribagh. 

Ranchi. 

Palamau. 

Manbhum. 
Singhbhum. 


* All except those are Hcheduled districts. 


W HELP TO BE B.RNDEEED BY SUB-INSPECTOHS IN THE PEE- 
PAUATION OF DISTRICT HETURINS. 

Ojne Sub-Iuapeotor may proceed from each sub-division to the ci^‘ n./, h 
district head-quarters to help tlie Deputy Inspector to prepare the 28 ly 
district returns. These Sub-Inspectors will bo allowed to be absent 
from their work for 10 days only, inclusive of Sundays, holidays and 
the time spent in travelling from and back to their head-quarteis. 

Also one Sub- Inspector from each district will bo al lowed to proceed to 
Divisional hoad-quarters to help the Inspector in preparing his returns. 

These Sub-Inspectors will also not exceed the limit of time alove 
referred to. The Inspector will decide which Suh-Iuspeotors are to bo 
called in to the Divisional head-quarters. 

2. The above orders will, it is hoped, render it possible for the 
returns to be expeditiously and correctly prepared. Inspeotfirs and 
Deputy Inspectors are, however, required to see that, [if possible, the 
Sub-Inspectors are detained for a less period than that which is thus 
allowed. On the other hand, if tho period indicated is exceeded, the 
Sub-Inspectors offending will cease to draw pay and allowances for the 
day or days on which he exceeded the orders. 

d. In paragraph 4 of Oiroular No. 24, dated the 28th January 
1904, reference was made to the holding of Conferences by Deputy 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors in the mornings and evenings on the 
days on which Sub-Inspectors of Schools were at district hoad-quarters. 

It is now considered inadvisable that Conferences should be held at a 
time when presumably Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should 
be extremely busy. It has been decided therefore that these Con- 
ferences should, in future, bo held immediately before Christmas. 

L 
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18 Aug* 1900. 
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lO—EXAMINATIONS OP OFFICERS. 

(«) STUDY OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES BY THE OPFPICERS OP THE 
INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Notificution No. 390, dated the 12th July 190G, by the Oort, of India, 

Home Dept. 

Thb following amended rules for the encouragement of the study 
ot oriental languages among officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
which the Government of India have been pleased to make in superses- 
sion of those published with the Home Department Notification No. 4, 
dated the 6th January 1905, are published are general information. 
These rules will oome into force from the date of this notification, 
except as regards the examination in Assamese, in respect of which they 
will have effect from the Ist April 1907. 


Rules. 

I.— The languages recognised in each Province, the standards of 
examination and donations to be given to successful candidates in the 
several Provinces will be as follows : — 


Ltinguago. 


Donation. 


Kemaukb. 


Madras — 


I 

I 


High Porfi- 
oienoy. 


Tamil 

Tolegu 

Eanarese 

Malayalam 

TJriya 

Hindustani 

Sanskrit 

Persian 

Arabic 


Rs. 

> 1,000 

I 

J 

j 2,000 


i With certificate from 
> the presiding ex- 
I miners. 


Degree 

Honour. 


r 



I 


Tamil 

Telegu 

Kanarese 

Hindustani 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


j 2,000 

^ 4,000 
j 5,000 


”1 

With diploma signed by 
. the Head of the 
j Government of 
I Madras. 
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Bombay — 


High Frofi- j 
ciency. j 

I 

L 

r 

I 

Degree of J 
Honour. | 

1 

I 

BENGAL^ 

r 

High ProH-<| 
oienoy. 

s 

r 

Degree of J 

Honour. 5 


United Pro- 

VI^CES — f 


High Profi- J 
oienoy, 


L 

r 


Degree 

Honour. 



Fonjab — 


High Frofi- 
oienoy. 


Degree 

Honour. 





Marathi 

Gujarati 

K anarese 

Sindhi 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Kanareso 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Uriya 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


Urdu 

Hindi 

Pers'an 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


Donation. 

lls. 


• • • 





I 2,000 

4,000 
j. 5,000 


I 1,000 

> 2,000 

J 

j 2,000 
4,000 
! 5,000 

I * 


j 1,000 

I 2,000 

j 2,000 

4.000 
j 5,000 

1.000 
I 2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

j 5,000 


Rbmabks. 


'1 

I With certificate from 
> the presiding ex- 
I a miners. 


1 



J 


j With ceitificaie from 

> the presiding ex- 
1 aminers. 

J 

j With diploma from 

> the Government of 
I India. 

J 


"J 

j With certificate from 

> the presiding ex- 
I aminers. 

^ With diploma from the 

> Government of 

I India. 

i With certificate from 
the presiding ex- 
aminers. 

i With diploma from 
the Government of 
India. 
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Langnage. 


Bxkabkb. 


Burma — 


High Profi-J 
oienoy. j 


Degree of ) 
Honour. ; 


Burmese 

Pali 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Burmese 

Persian 

Pali 

Arabic 

Sankrit 


Es. 

... ^ 

... I 

... 1 ^ 2,000 
J 


1 1 


6,000 


j With certificate fioin 
> the presiding 

I examiners. 


■ 

I With diploma from 
>• the Government of 
( India. 


Eastern Ben- 

OAl. AND 

Assam— 


High Profi- ) 
oiency, ] 


Hindustani ••t 

Bengali or Assa- 
mese* 

Persian 

Arabic .., 

Sanskrit 


1,000 


2,000 


With certificate from 
the presiding ex- 
aminers. 


Degree 

Honour. 


Hindustani 

Bengali 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


2,000 

4.000 

6.000 


I With diploma from 
y the Government of 
India. 


Central Pro- 


vinces — 


High 


igh Pro- J 
fi oienoy. ] 


Hindi 

Marathi 

Uriya 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 




... 1 2,000 


With certificate from 
the presiding ex- 


aminers. 


Degree of ^ 

Honour. 1 


Hindi 

Marathi 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


2,000 

4.000 

5.000 


I With diploma from 
y the Government of 
I India. 


Ah an nli€rnaUv0 to Bungall ; rewaidf cannot be earnod in bothlanguRgec. 
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II. — Subject to the conditions — 

{a) that a professor of auy language cannot obtain a reward in 
that language, 

(6) that no officer will be permitted to receive rewards for passing 
by a given standard in more than two vernacular and two 
classical languages, 

any officer of the Indian Educational Service may present himself for 
examination in any language recognised by Buie 1 in respect of the 
province in which he is serving 

III. — No officer will ordinarily be permitted to present himself for 
examination more than twice in any one language, but on the special 
recommendation oE the examiners a candidate may be allowed to 
attend a tliird examination. 

Officers who are natives of India shall not be eligible for rewards 
for passing the examination in the vernacular of the district in which 
they were born or educated. The Local Government will determine 
in each case what languages come within this definition. 

IV. — No officer will be permitted to present himself for the high 
proficiency or honour examinations in any language after the expiration 
of seven and twelve years resptetively counted from Ihe dute of his 
first appointment to the Indian Educational Seivioo. No exception to 
this lule will be made on account of leave or any other cause. 

V. — Examinations will be held on the first Monday in the month of 
January, April, July and October of each year by the Board of 
Examiners at Calcutta and by the Civil and Military Examination 
Committee at Bombay, and half-yearly in the months of January and 
July of each year by the Board of Examiners at Madras. Examina* 
tions both in Burmese and in Puli will be conducted in Bangoon. 
Officers desirous of attending examinations should apply to the Local 
Government through the Director of Public Instruction at least three 
months before the date of the examination. The Director will certify 
as to their eligibility under rule IV. 

VI. — The subjects for the high proficiency and honour examinations 
and the text books will be those prescribed in the rules for the exami- 
uutions of junior civil servants. The regulations and lists of text- 
books presoribed for the examination may be obtained upon application 
to the Director of I’ublio Instruction. 

VII. Successful candidates for the d‘ gree of honour will be arranged 
in two divisions according to the number of mas ks obtained. F or the 
first division, SO per cent, of the marks must be obtained in all subjects, 
and not less than 60 per cent, in any one paper; for the second 
division, 60 per oent. must be obtained in nil subjects, and not less 
than 45 per cent, in each paper. The reward and diploma will he 
granted only to those passing in the fiist division, and their names 

Gasetfe of India 

only be published in the Madra* Those passing in the second 

Bombay ’ 

division will be deemed to have passed for the purposes of leave and 
travelling allowance rules ; but they will not he allowed the benefit of 
those rules on a second occasion, should t hey elect to compete again for 
the reward of a degree of honour. 
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11.-LEAVE. 

(a) CASUAL LEAVE. 

grant to officers of the education department of casual 

LEAVE AND PERMISSION TO LEAVE A STATION, DISTRICT OR 
CHARGE DURING GAZETTED HOLIDAYS. 


Bengal Govt., The oflBoers mentioned in column A of the following list will be the 
BaJiotioning authority in the oases of officers mentioned in column B : — 

13 Deer. 1904, 

to D. P. I, A.— Sanctioning authority. R.- Officers to whom leave may be granted. 

Director of Public Instruction ... Inspectors of Schools, Principals of 

Colleges (including the Galoutta 
Madrasah and the Goyernmeut 
School of Art), the Head-master 
of the Murshidiibad Nawab’s 
Madrasah and the Superintendent 
of the Chittagong Madrasah, Ins- 
^ctresses of Schools* Bengali and 
Hindi Translators, and Librarian 
Bengal Library* 

Inspectors of Schools Assistant Inspectors of Schools and 

Head-masters of Zilla and other 
Government Schools. 

Principals of Colleges ,,, Gazetted and non-gazetted officers 

employed in the Colleges under 
their control and in the attached 
Collegiate Schools, Survey schools 
and Schools of Engineering. 

Head-masters of Zilla and other 
Government Schools (subject to report 
in each case to the Inspectors of Schools), 
and the Superintendents of the Dacca 
and Chittagong Madrasahs (subject to 
report in each case to the Madrasah 

Committee.) Non-gazetted teachers in those schools. 


District officers (subject to report in 
each case to the inspector of Schools 

under whom they are serving) ... Deputy and Additionnl Deputy Ins- 

f ectors and Departmental Sub- 
nspectors of Schools* 

Vice-Presidents of the Boards of 
Management of the Alipore and Uazari- 

bagh Eeformatory Schools Trade Instructors and other employds 

in those Schools and also to the 
Superintendents* 

Honorary Secretary, Bethune College 
Committee ,,, Lady Principal, Bethune College* 

Inspectresses of Schools Assistant Inspectresses. 

Commissioner, Orissa Division Uriya Translator to Governent. 
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Kh) PBlVILEdE LEAVE. 

ACTING ALLOWANCE ADMISSIBLE IN VACANCIES ARISING PROM 

PRIVILEGE LEAVE, 

It is observed that, in making arrangements in vacancies arising 
from the privilege leave of officers, the provisions of the Civil Service 
Eegulations as to the maximum acting allowance admissible to an out- 
sider are frequently not correctly understood. 

S. Under the Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 104 (Finl ), dated 
15th July 1904, officers drawing Es. 100 or less have been placed on 
the same footing as regards eligibility for privilege leave as those on 
higlier pay, and the State has accepted the principle that it should bear 
the extra cost on account of arrangements in place of all those officers 
alike. It must, at the same time, bo understood that, while under 
the provisions of Article 147 (u) of the Civil Service Eegulations, an 
ofelcer without a substantive appointment who is appointed to officiate 
in an appointment the pay of which is less than Rs. 100 a mouth may, 
if necessary, bo allowed an acting allowance up to the full pay of the 
post, the allowance is limited under Article 144 to half the pay of the 
post in cases in which such an officer is appointed to officiate in a post 
the pay of which is not less than Rs, 100 a month. 

3. The foregoing rules n])ply to arrangements made in place of 
officers taking leave either under Article 2G0 or under Article 271 of 
the Civil Service Kogiilations. 


Resolution No. 856 — 880, dated the 8th August 1006, by the Govt, 
of India, Home I)ept. 

The Government of India have had under their consideration the 
question of abolishintr or modifying the rule contained in Article 99 
of the Civil Service Regulations, which lays down that, subject to cer- 
tain })rovisos, no acting allowance is to bo given to an officer acting 
in a higher appointment or grade in consequence of the absence of 
another officer on privilege leave for the first thirty days of such acting 
appointment, unless the acting officer is transferred from another 
station, in which ease he may draw three-fourths of the acting allowance 
otherwise admissible. The rule has been in operation for twenty-live 
years, having been adopted in 1881 at the instance of the Secretary of 
State for India primarily as a measure of economy, though it was also 
anticipated that its offect would be of benefit as tending to prevent the 
withdrawal for short periods of many officers from the duties of their 
substantive appointments. 

2. The Government of India have long been aware that the rule 
is regarded by officers generally as both illogical and illiberal, and 
they think it probable that the economies which it has effected are 
incommensurate with the irritation which its application has aroused. 
Up to the present time they have not felt able to ask the Secretary 


D. p. >. 

Oir, No fjS. Y 
11 May mL 


Rrngal Govt,, 
Finl. Dept., 
C:ir.|No ayP-.-fr 
15 yepr. 190t). 
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of state to reconsider a decision of such authority and long standing : 
but it appears to them that the important change in the leave rules 
introduced in January 1901 has altered the position sufficiently to 
justity a reconsideration of the matter. The theory underlying the 
dcotsion of 1881 was that privilege leave is intended to be an annual 
holiday, and that, as is the practice in England, the duties of an 
officer absent for a few weeks should be carried on by an officer on the 
spot without extra expense to tlie State. Now that the regulations 
permit the combination of privilege leave with other kinds of leave, 
privilege leave is much less frequently taken by itself for short periods, 
and the acting appointments made in oonsoqueuoe of an officer 
going on eoml'ined leave last for periods of from six months to two 
years. The rules as they .stand present the anomaly that, when an 
oflicor takes combined leave for any periods from six montlis to two 
years, bis locvm tvnem draws no acting allowance for the first thirty 
days, although his duties being new to him are for the first moutli 
usually m iro arduous t.ban iu the later period for which he receives an 
allowance. Another illutitration of the auomalous manner in wliioh 
the rule operates is to bo found in l»ho case of an oflioer acting for 
anoltier deputed on special duty, who on the compleiion of his special 
work proceeds on privilege h ave combined with otlior leave. In this 
iastanoo tue acting officer is with no intorrujvtion or change of duties 
deprived of the acting allowance which ho was drawing before the 
com men cement of tlie privilege leave and which he draws again after 
the first thirty days of the leave. 

3. The Governor-General iu Council is pleased to announce tliat 
the Secretary of State, to whom the matter was represented, has now 
sanctioned the abolition of tbe rule iu Article 99 of (bo Civil Service 
Kegulatious. His Exoellonoy in Council further directs that, while 
the total abolition of the rule will have effect from tiio 15tli July 1900, 
the date on whicli the Secretary of State’s last De.spatch on the 8ubjo(!t 
was leeeived, the restriction hitherto imposed by Article 99 should bo 
iiioppLicable — 

(i) iji the case of ministerial oflicens ; 

(ii) in the case of non-miuistorial officers, who were promoted 

iu privilege h ave vacancies to act in appointments which 
entailed increased work or responsibility, that is to say, 
officers who were promoted to act iu a class as distin- 

f nished from a grade within a class, as, for instance, a 
)eputy Commissioner acting as a Commissioner, or an 
Assistant District Superintendent of Police acting as a 
District Superintendent of Police; and 

(iiO in the case of officers transferred in consequence of privilege 
leave vacancies to act in another station ; 


with effect from the 19th February 1906, the date on which a former 
Despatch sanctioning these concessions was received. 
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PULL PAY PRIVILEGE LEAVE OP PRINCIPALS 01’ COLLEGES. 


No. It52y dated the 25lh October 1888, from the Oovt. of India, Home 
Dept., to the Account ant- Oencrul, Bengal. 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of your let! or* No. 139I<., 
•TothoaO.lrofsof tho ‘^^ted the 14th August last, enquiring whether 
Dei artroent of Fiaanco the term “ Other officer,” in line 4 of tlio note to 
and Commerce. 2^ section 73 o£ tho Civil Leave Code, may be 

held to include a Principal of a School or College. You explain that 
the practice of your office has, hitherto, Jbeon almost exclusively to limit 
the application of the rule to District and Sessions Judges, but that an 
Ddueaiional Officer, officiating as Principal of a College, has lately 
claimed privilege leave under the note in question on tlie ground of 
his not having been absent from his station for more than 15 days. 
You add that the claim has been supported by tho Diroetor, Publio 
Instruction, in view of the fact that Principals of Colleiios are required, 
under general orders, to be present at their stations during the variation. 

‘2. In reply, I am to refer you to tho communication from the 
hotfer No. 403, date.! Finance Department, noted on the margin, and 
to slate that tbo Governor- Conoral in Council 
sees no reason to depart from the principle 
of the rule as there explained. Tbo circumstance 
that on officer (whoso case may, under certain conditions, be governed 
by rule 2, section 73 of tho Civil Leave Code) procures a cerlificiate 
allowing that he has not been absent from his station for more than 
15 days of a vacation does not entitle him to privilege leave under tho 
Oldinary rules iinloss he is cora^ielled to buego his vacation and remain 
at his post in obedience to general or special orders issued by competent 
authority in any year. It would therefore bo necessary, under the 
operation of rule 2, for the particular officer to show tliat ho had asked 
for and been refused leave to absent himself from bis station during 
vacation. Subject to this understanding, the expression “other officer ” 
in line 4 of the note to rule 2, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code may 
bo construed as embracing a Principal of a School or College, I am to 
add that it should bo borne in mind that all privilege leave is a privilege 
to be enjoyed at the convenience of the public service as well as that of 
the officer himself ; and this principle requires that officers serving in 
departments entitled to periodical vacations should in ordinary cases 
avail themselves of leave only during vacation. 


.laniinry 1884, to the 
(iovornment ot’ 

C^opy orKhavsed to Ac- 
co \ ( ntant 'General , .Bou gal . 


Circular No GU, dated the 23rd June 1899, hg the Director of 

Dublio Instruction. 

In reference to the rules affecting privilege leave, contained in 
rules 1 to 3 under section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, which are 
appendtd for convenience of reference, I have the honour to point out 
that Principals of Colleges, who are in direct communication with this 
office, are uot released from duty during vacations, other ihuu the 
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gazetted holidays sanctioned by Government. These o63cer8 have been 
declared to come under the oonditions of rules 2 (with note) and 3, and 
are consequently eligible for privilege leave. 

2. It will follow from this that, if a Principal of a College wishes 
to absent himself from duty during the whole or any part of a vacation, 
he must apply to this office for sanction, which will not be granted 
unless arrangements can be made to place one of the Professors of the 
College in charge, during his absence. For the purpose of calculating 
the amount of privilege leave on full pay to which such Principal, or 
such Professor detained on duty, would be subsequently entitled under 
Hule 3, the Accountant-General has ruled (1) that the vac at ions of the 
Education Department are to be regarded as S^f -yearly and .Qf- ^ e qqal 
valu e'; (2) that eacJi. y action, if spent on diity, will entitle the o fficer to 
15 days ’ privilege leave oh full pay ; (3) that gazetted holidays occuulog 
within the vacation are to be treated as part of the vacation ; and 
that an officer applying for privilege leave on fall pay is requifed^tp 
certify the number of days, whether gazetted holidays or other, on 
which he was absent from his station during such vacation. 

Privilege leave is not admissible to — 


(fl) Officers serving in departments in which regular vacations 
are allowed, during which the officers are permitted to 
be absent from duty, c.g. (Uncovenanted Judicial 
officers, Educational officers, officers in a High Court). 

(6) District and Sessions Judges who are permitted to avail 
themselves of the periodical Court vacations. 


But in case of urgent necessity, privilege leave may be granted to 
any such officer under the ordinary rules, subject to the conditions — 

(1) that the officer shall, during his absence, receive only half the 
salary and allowances ordinarily admissible during privilege leave, and 

(2) that the leave cannot in aoX-Case be isomhlttcd wit h vacatioji . 

2. Kule i docs not apply to the case of an officer who is, by 
general or special orders issued by competent authority, prevented in 
any year from availing himself of the vacation or vacations, by reason 
of his having to remain at his post on duty. In such a case privilege 
leave may be granted under the ordinary rules, provided always that 
the leave shall not in any case be combined with vacation. 


^ Note. — Sessions Judges hi most provinces are ordinarily required to dispose of 
•Thlsnoto h«B been de- cntaiwal their stations during the per^dical 

dared to be generally Court vacations ; but the work to be done is often lasufRcient 
applicable to Principals of to require their presence at their stations during the whole 
Colleges. vacation. A Sessions Judge, or other officer, whose work 

requires him tobe present at bis station for a portion of the vacation, is eligible for privelege 
leave under the ordinary rules, provided he has not been absent from bis station for nior^ 
than 15 days of the vacation. If he has been absent for more than 15 days, his title to 
privilege leave is regulated by Itules 1 and 8 midor this section. Any such officer applying 
for privilege leave under the ordinary rules, must attach to his application a certificate 
that he was not absent from his station for more than 15 days in utiy of the vacations 
included in the period of service by wht A the privilege leave claimed, has been earned— 
[Vide Finance Dept. ATo. 1^71, the 6ik June 189$.] 
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3. An ofi&oer who is, by general or special orders issued by com- 
petent authority, prevented from availing himself of a part only of a 
periodical vacation may, during privilege leave subsequently taken, 
draw his full salary for a period, bearing the same proportion if 
the vacation be annual, to a month, or if it be half-yearly, to a half 
month, as the time spent on duty during the vacation bears to the 
whole vacation. 

Note,™ T his rule operates only in the case of an officer who is absent during 
Tacation* when privilege leave earned under tbe operation of the ordinary rules is not due 
to him, [Vide Finance Dept. No, 2610, dated the 17th May 1888. j 

Circular No, dated the HSrd September 1908, by the Directot' of 

Public Imtructu>n. 

I HAVE the honour to invite your attention to Sir Alfred Croft’s 
Circular No. 64, dated the 23rd June 1889 on the subject of the full 
pay privilege leave of Principals of Colleges. 

2. It was stated in this Circular that Principals of Colleges, who 
were in direct oomraunication with this ofiBco wore not released from 
duty during vacations other than the gazetted holidays sanctioned by 
Government, and that if any such ollicer wished to absent himself from 
duty during the whole or any part of a vacation he must apply to this 
oflBoe for sanction, which would not be granted unless arrangements 
could be made to place one of the Professors of the College in charge 
during his absence. 

3. It now appears from the oorreppondenoe with the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, tnat the above statement is directly against the ruling 
of the Government of India, in the Home Department, contained 
in their letter No. 452, dated the 26th October 1888 which decided that 
Principals of Colleges should ordinarily avail themselves of the periodi- 
cal vacations. 

4. For the purpose of privilege leave, the officers of the Education 
Department are divided into two classes, subject respectively to 
Articles 271 and 273 of the Civil Service Regulations, The differ- 
ence between the two classes may he summarised under two heads, viz., 
(1) Article 273 officers, if they enjoy a part of the vacation up to 15 
days, yet get privilege leave under the ordinary rules as if they did 
not enjoy vacation ; Article 271 officers, if they enjoy even a single 
day of the vacation, come under the proportionate calculation of 
Article 274 as regards full pay and privilege leave. 

6. There can be no question of an Article 273 officer enjoying the 
whole vacation. It is admitted that he has to remain on duty for a 
portion of the vacation, and a certificate from him stating for what 
portion of the vacation he was on duty is all that is necessary to pass 
his full pay privilege leave. An Article 271 officer on the other hand 
is supposed to avail himself of vacations, and if he claims privilege 
leave on full pay, he has to produce orders that he was prevented from 
availing himself of the vacation or part of the vacation in any year. 

6. It would appear from the orders of the Government of India 
quoted above that of the two advantages of an Article 273 officer, they 
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extended to Principals of Colleges the first one, viz., the privilege of 
enjoying 15 days of a vacation, without prejudice to privilege leave 
under ordinary rules; but deliberately refused to extend the second 
one, viz., of obtaining full pay privilege leatre on the strength of a 
certificate furnished by the officer concerned that he was not absent 
from his station for more than 1 6 days. 

7. It will follow from the above that Principals of Colleges are 
ordinarily expected to avail themselves of ^he periodical vacations, and 
have no claim to privilege leave under the ordinary rules. If, however, 
any such officer is prevented in any year by general or special orders 
issued by the Director of Public Instruction from availing himself of 
the vacation or vacations, his claim to full pay privilege leave will be 
decided in accordance with Articles 273 and 274 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. Those offiotrs are therefore henceforth required to apply 
to this office for permission to remain at their jiosts on duty during the 
whole or any part of a vocation if they wish the vacation to count' 
towards full pay privilege leave, and not to apply for perniission to 
absent themselves from duty during the vacation, as laid down in this 
office circular quoted above. From the ruling of the Accountant- 
General, Uengal, and from the reconsideration of the order of the 
Government of India of 1889, it will be seen that it will not ordinarily 
or as a matter of course be nossible for this office to declare it is necessary 
for a Principal of a College to remain on duty during a vacation 
Special reasons will have to be adduced in the case of each application. 

(c) COMBINATION OF VACATION WITH A SHORT 
PERIOD OF REGULAR LEAVE. 

No. S865P., dated Simla, the 2lHt Jane IdOk.fi'oin the Oort, of India, 
Muauee and Commerce Dept., to the AccowUar.t- Qineral, Bengal. 

I AM directt-d to acknowh-dge the receipt of your letter 
No. 107G.A.. dated 2l8t April 1904, regarding the ease of an officer 
subject to Article 271, Civil Service Regulations, who having failed 
to join his appointment at the end of the annual vacation owing to 
illness, applied for two Wt eks’ leave on medical certificate in continua- 
tion of the vacation. In view of the firovisions of Article 277, Civil 
Service Regulations, you enquire whether, as the condition of clause 
(iv) of Article 233, Civil Service Regulations, wcs not fulfilled, the 
grant of such leave was admissible. 

2, In reply, I am to say that the opinion expressed in paragraph 
6 of your letter is correct, namely, that in the case of officers to whom 
privilege leave, under the ordinary rules, is not admissible, vacation 
cannot be combined with long leave, unless the conditions of Artio'e 
233, Civil Service Regulations, ore fulfilled. But the Government of 
India ore pleased to rule that if an officer while absent on vacation is 
compelled by illness or other cause (accepted by the Local Govern- 
ment or the authority empowered to graut the leave) to apply for 
leave in continuation, the vacation and leave may be combined without 
reference to the minimum limit of duration laid down in clause (iv) of 
Article 233, Civil Service Regulations. 
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Trantfen. 

16.-TRANSPBR OP OPPICERS. 

It would be much better if all deeirable but not urgent transfers 
were made at one time during the year. It would give this office 
much more latitude in making the necessary arrangement and in 
the end reduce the number of officers transferred, as the officers could 
be simply exchanged instead of being moved to make room for 
others. If the transfers were made generally in the Christmas 
holidays before the new school session commenced, the minimum 
inconvenience to the schools would be occasioned. Accordingly, as 
far as possible, it would be well to send in any applications for 
transfer before the end of September in each year so as to allow this 
office sufficient time' for carrying on any preliminary correspondence, 
if necessary. 

In future when a non-gazetted officer of this department, or an officer 
of class i or ii of the Subordinate Education Service is transfeired and 
it is not definitely ordered that he should remain at his post till the 
arrival of his successor, he shall be relieved of his duties by his im- 
mediate superior within a week of the date of intimation, whether by 
letter in the case of ungraded, or by notification in the Gazette in the 
case of graded, officers. It is important that he should be enabled to 
join his new appointment with the least possible delay. 

If in any case it is necessary, for special reasons, to exceed the 
above limit, intimation of the fact should be given to this office, 
through the proper channel, and the probable date on which the officer 
under orders of transfer will be relieved should be stated. 


D. P. 1. 
Cir. No. lift, 

30 June 1004. 


D. P. 1/ 
Cir. No. 16, ^ 
25 Jany. 1905. 




III. 

PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE 

EDUCATION. 

Sciioous and Colleges are either directly managed and maiutained by 
Government or by a statutory lo(9il body, or by a local committee of 
management with a grant«iu*aid from provincial or local funds, or by a 
private body or individual without such aid. 

l.-dENEBAL RULES REGARDING PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

(a) KULES FOB. THE ADMINISTBATI.ON OP THE 
PBIMARY QBANT. 

In accordance with Rule 61 of the Local Self-Government Rules 
each District Board frames its own rules for the administration of the 
primary grant, in consultation with the Inspector of Schools. The 
rules shall require the approval of the Direotoi' of Public Instruction. 
The following rules exhioit their general character : — 

1. — Schools recbivino Stipemps. 

1 (<?). The remuneration of a guru from public funds should be a 
small Bubaistenoe allowance which may be paid quarterly, and he shoidd 
have a further allowance at the end of the year, which should depend 
on the number of pupils regularly attending his school, the nature of 
the instruction given, and the general character of the school as 
ascertained by the Local Board members and inspecting officers. 

AT.B, — In considering regularity of attendance of^ pupils, local authorities may properly 
allow for local conditions which may require the closing of primary schools on account of the 
monsoon rains, or on account of cultiTation or harresting. \Qev€Tnmtnl^ General Depart^ 
meni Orden 8S0T » — O., dated lOih June 1002^. 

(6). As the 'best and most lar^ly attended upper primary 
schools cannot be properly managed iby one teacher, they should be 
provided with au assistant teacher. 

(c). The head teachers in these upper primary sohools may receive 
stipends up to Rs. 5 a month each. 
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2. The stipends are considered as grants-in<aid, and will be liable 
to be proportionately reduced if, on inspection, it is found that the 
work apportioned for each quarter has not been properly done, and will 
be withdrawn if the school continues to be badly taught. 

3. In selecting teachers for primary schools, preference should be 
given to passed upper primary and middle scholars, experienced in the 
mode of patbsala teaching and possessing a fair knowledge of village 
accounts. 

4. Stipendiary school teachers must not leave their schools without 
the permission of the Sub-Inspectors. Any breach of this rule will be 
punished by forfeiture of double the amount of pay for the days of 
absence and by dismissal if the practice is persisted in after due warning. 

5. The courses of studies of the upper and lower primary schools 
will be divided into three parts, which are to be taught in the first three 
quarters of the year, leaving the fourth quarter for revision of the whole 
and for exorcises. 

6. The routine and the list of studies, with the subjects to be 
taught in each quarter, must be hupg on the school walls during the 
wooing hours. 

7. Sub-Inspectors when out on inspection will see that the quantity 
fixed for each quarter has been properly taught, and that the routine 
and list of studies are hung up in the school. 

8. It is the duty of gnrm not only to maintain discipline in their 
schools, but to impress upon the minds of their pupils the duty of 
truthfulness, respect, punctuality, and obedience. 

9. Where a primary school is established, the villagers are 
generally expected to provide it with a house. For upper primary 
schools maps also should be provided. 

3.— Girls’ Schools. 

10. Teachers teaching 20 girls or more will get a monthly stipend 
or capitation grant. 

11. Teachers having less than 20 girls in their schools will be 
paid monthly rewards at the rate of He. 1 for every 8 girls who attend 
regularly and make satisfactory progress. 

12. If a guru teaches boys and girls together, he will receive 
rewards for teaching girls at the rate mentioned above. 

13. At the half-yearly examination the Deputy Inspector will give 
to the girls prizes of various kinds, including books, slates, sewing and 
writing materials, toys, or clothes. 

4. — Mode of Payment. 

14. All payments to gurus on account of either stipends or rewards 
will be made Iw means of postal money>orders. 

16. The Sub-Inspectors will prepare stipendiary and deferred 
allowances bills within a week after the money becomes due, and after 
those bills are passed, they will be made over ■ to the postmaster, who 
will issue money- orders up to the value of the bills. 
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16. The oommission on money-orders will be paid from the primary 
allotment of the district. 

17. The postal receipts and the acknowledgment of money by 
gurus will be forwarded by Sub-Inspectors to the auditing officer, as 
vouchers. 


5.— School Session. 


18. It would be convenient if the session of Middle and Primary 
Schools be made to begin from let January or 1st February as in the 
case of High Schools. 


D. p. I. 
Cir. No. 190, ^ 
2 Now. 1S0<. 


6. — Forms. 

19. The prescribed primary education forms must be strictly 
followed. 


7.— Inspecting Pandits or Instructors. 

20. Inspecting pandits will receive Rs. 15 as pay and Rs. 6 as 
travelling or horse allowance. There should be, as far as possible, one 
for each thana in a district. They should have a thorough knowledge 
of mental arithmetic and bazar and zamindari accounts. Holders of 
the vernacular mastership certificate should have the preference. 

21. Inspecting pandits will be subordinate to the Sub-Inspectors 
of Schools under whom they are placed. 

22. Inspecting pandits are required to teach the teachers of schools 
within their jurisdiction, while out on inspection, and to train them 
in the mode of teaching by themselves giving lessons on teaching. 

28. The duties of the inspecting pandits are — 

(a) To inspect all the primary schools within the circle, whether 

stipendiary or non-stipendiary, once each month or at 
least twice each quarter. When inspecting a school the 
pandit will thoroughly examine the classes in each subject 
taught, and will record in the visitors' book the result 
of the examination. 

(b) To see that each school teaches the course of the class to 

which it belongs ; that the quantity fi.ved for each quarter 
has been fully and properly taught; that the boys are 
properly arranged in classes ; that the registers of attend- 
ance are properly kept and regularly written ; that the 
routine and the list of studies are duly hung up on the 
school wall ; and ihat all the departmental orders are 
fully obeyed and carried out by the teachers. 

(c) To assemble schools for scholarship examinations on the 

dates and places previously fixed by the Deputy or Sub- 
Inspector of Schools. 


M 
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(d) To keep the Sub-Inspectors regularly informed of the 
closing of old and the opening of new schools, the 
raising of lower primary schools to the upper primary 
standard and vice versd, and any violation of departmental 
rules and orders by the teachers of primary schools, 
especially of the stipendiary class. 

(s) To be constantly moving about from school to school, and 
not to stay longer than necessary at head-quarters, except 
for inspecting the schools there. The pandit wiU not 
stay for more than a day at any school, except for some 
special reason Or during authorised holidays. 

24. The pandits will submit their diaries monthly through the 
Sub-Inspectors. 

25. The annual returns of the primary schools will be received 
and checked by the inspecting pandits. 

26. Nothing will be paid to pandits, except their pay and fixed 
travelling allowance. 

e 

* 8. — EuLES for BEGU1.ATING LEAVE TO GVSU INSTRUCTORS. 

D. P. I. 27. The Guru Instructors may be allowed the vacations fixed 
i»03^ Primary schools of the districts in which they are employed. 

28. The Guru Instructors may bo allowed all tire gazetted 
holidays. 

29. Privilege leave, on half pay in cases of urgent necessity 
only, may he allowed under article 271 of the Civil Service llegula- 
tions ; provided that Inspectors of Schools may allow privilege leave on 
full pay under articles 272, 273 and 274 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions, instead of the school vacations, where this modification is found 
desirable owing to the Guru Instructors being detained on duty during 
tho vacations. 


9. — Qbneral. 

30. Upper primary schools will bo opened and maintained in 
the larger villages only ; and to enable them to work fully up to the 
required standard, they will generally be managed by not less than 
two teachers, who will be paid frdm the primary grant and receive a 
proportionate share of the fees and other contributions of the pupils. 

31. English is not to be taught in a primary school. 

82. All the accounts and business connected with primary education 
will be kept and done in the primary education forms, ordered for use 
by the Government. 

33. Sub-Inspectors should be careful to take with them on their 
tours the returns of attendance in primary schools furnished by the 
inspecting pandits after the close of the preceding year. If any large 
differences are discovered between the attendance as returned and tho 
attendance as ascertained by the Sub-Inspeotor, a olose enquiry should 
be made. 
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34. The gurus of pathsalas and head-masters or pandits of seoond- 
tay schools should note down in a book at the end of every month the 
progress made by the pupils in each subjeot and in each class. In the 
case of primary schools tho class-register may be used for the purpose, 
and in the secondary schools the entries should be made in a log-book 
or diary book. The log-book should also contain a brief aceount of tho 
chief events in connection with a school (appointment and leave of 
teachers, results of examinations, disoipliuo, etc.). No entry in a log- 
book is to be struck, off or erased, but a new entry may be made to 
rectify an old one. The log-book if kept in tho way stated above, will, 
it is contemplated, be of great help to tho Inspecting Officers at the 
time of their inspection of schools. Deputy Inspectors may therefore 
see that such a book is kept in each of the primary and secondary 
schools in their districts from as early a date as possible. 


D. p. i. 

Cir. No. 80, ^ 
1;> July 1908. 


(&) PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN KIIAS MAITALH. 

.Vb, 550, dated the 21st June 18S8, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Bent., to D. P. I, 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1488, 
dated 7th March 1888, applying for an additional grant, roughly 
estimated at lis. 15,000, for the clerical establishment of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, and for the inspeotion of primary schools. It is 
explained that the staff of Sub- Inspectors available for inspecting 
primary schools, under tho supervision of District Boards, has boon 
seriimjtfy diminished, without any corresponding reduction in tho work 
they have to do, by the fact that at least one inspecting officer has been 
retained in each district for tho schools, comparatively few in number, 
which are still under the direct control of Government. These arc the 
schools situated within the limits of municipalities or cantonments, and 
those on tho estates, tho property of Gorernmont. You observe that 
Government has handed over certain duties to District Boards, but has 
failed in the majority of districts to provide them with a sufficient 
agency for discharging these duties ; and you propose to remedy this 
by making over to tho Boards the Sub-Inspectors still under Govern- 
ment, appointing officers of somewhat lower position to replace the 
latter, and also to do clerical work for the Deputy Inspectors. 

“2. In reply, I am directed to say that the supervision of muni- 
cipal and khas mahal schools by Government, while all other schools are 
under the control of District Boards, appears to bo a very inconvenient 
arrangement. It involves the retention of a Snb-Inspeotor by 
Government in every district, though there is seldom sufficient work 
for such an officer, the undue curtailment of the staff of Boards, a 
system of double inspection, two officers travelling over the same 
ground, and a serious restriction on the system of payments by 
results. The remedy suggested is expensive, and is not free from 
objection, as it contemplates tho inspection of muuicipal schools by 
officers of lower standing than those at present employed. 

“ 3. On the whole, tho Lieutonant-Govemor is decidedly of opinion 
that it is desirable to make over to the District Boards, or, where 

m2 
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practica\)le, to municipalitieB, all the primary aohools at present under 
GoTernment supervision. In the ease of schools on lcha$ mahal estates, 
the Government contribution for their assistance should be in addition 
to what they may he entitled to receive on the system of payment 
by results from the General District Fund, and should certainly not 
involve their exclusion from the usual system of management. The 
contribution is made by Government as zamindar, and corresponds 
with the aid any private zamindar may give to schools on his estates 
without depriving them of the advantage of the Board’s assistance. 
There seems no objection to the transfer of the amount to the District 
hoards. As to schools situated in municipalities, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is advised that there is no legal difficulty in making an 
arrangement for the transfer with the consent of the District Boards 
concerned. It is probable that the Boards will moke no objection to 
the transfer on receiving grants equal to the expenditure which will 
have to be incurred ; and it seems desirable to adopt this course 
wherever the schools cannot be made over to municipalities. 

“ 4. I am now to ri'quest that you will be so good as to report 
what sum it will be necessary, under the proposed arrangement, to make 
over to each District Board, and on receipt of yotir reply the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions will be addressed on the subject. 

No. 1101 f dated the 6th March 1900, from the Qovt. of Bengal, 
General Dept., to D. P. I. 

n p T fir ** ^ directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 23, 
No. 45 of ipoo! dated the 3rd January 1900, reporting that the orders of Government 
issued in 1888, directing that in the case of primary schools in khas 
mnhals the Government contribution for their assistance should bo 
in addition to what they may be entitled to receive on the system of 
payment by results from the General District Fund, have not been 
generally carried out. You further report that iu Midnapote the one 
per cent, grant given for advancement of primary education in Govern- 
ment estates has been amalgamated with the primary grant of the 
District Boixrd, and consequently it has not been utilized for the 
purpose for wliich it was intended. You recommend the adoption 
of one of the following courses ■ 

(1) either tlie Government Order No 650, dated the 2lst June 

1888, which has apparently been forgotten, be ro-issued ; 
or 

(2) the District Boards or the District Officers concornod be 

called upon to adjust or arrange their expenditure from 
the District Funds or allotments for primary education in 
non-Board areas, so that the above orders can be carried 
out without any additional grants from Government ; or 

(3) the amount of the one per cent, grant be amalgamated 

with, or tranferred to, the district allotments for priowry 
education, and the District Boards or District Officers 
ooncernod may bo allowed to administer the fund for 
khes mahal schools in the way they think best, with 
effect from 1899-1900 ; or 
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(4) the existing orders be modified, so that the present varying 

procedure may be legalized, that is, Distinct Bourds 
may bo free to act as they choose ; or 

(5) in distributing the primary grants. District Boards be 

required to take into consideration the amounts received 
by gurus from the one per cent, grant, or from the 
contribution of zamindars. 

“2. In reply, I am to say that the money contributed by Govern- 
ment, in its capacity as zamindar, for the promotion of primary 
education in khas mahals, should be devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
and should not be utilized in the manner in which it has been at 
Midnapore. I am to request that the irregularity committed there may 
be stopped. As regards the fact that certain District Boards, when 
ascertaining the amount to be paid os rewards, take into account, in the 
case of khas mahal schools, the sum paid to the gurus of such schools 
from the one per cent, grant, I am to re-affirm the orders issued in 1888 
that the Government contribution for their assistance should be in addi- 
tion to what they may be entitled' to receive on the system of payment 
by results from the General District Fund, and should not involve their 
exclusion from the usual system of management. It is understood that 
the assistance given to primary schools by private zamindars does not 
affect the amount of the reward assignable to them by District Boards, 
and it would not be equitable that a different treatment should be 
accorded to primary schools in Government estates. 

“ 3. Having regard to the circumstances stated, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has come to the conclusion that the District Boards m<’ntioned 
in your letter are not entitled to any assistance from Goveinment to 
compensate them for the aid they would be required to give to the 
primary schools in Government states, owing to their having lost sight 
of the Government Orders of 188», and that the proper course would bo 
to enforce those orders with effect from the 1st April 1901. A year’s 
respite is given to avoid hudden inconvenience to District Boards, and 
to enable them to make, in the interval, such re-arrangements as they 
may consider necessary. 


(c) CIRCLE SCHOOLS. 

1 . The circle school system prevails in a few districts only. It was 
devised with the object of increasing the number of middle class schools 
at a small cost. A locality, having two or three promising upper primary 
schools situated within three or four miles of each other, is selected 
as a “Circle,” and over these three schools an itinerant teacher, 
called a “ Circle Pandit,” is appointed. It is his duty to travel from 
one to the other, generally spending two days a week at each, and to 
improve them into middle schools. It is not uncommon for the boys 
of the first class to move about with the circle pandit. 

2. By this system three secondary schools take the place of three 
primaries, and the extra cost is that of a single pandit such as is 
generally put in charge of a single school. 
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3. Th® manaffdDMnt of 'oirolo sohools has not been transferred to 
IMstriot J^ards> Xt still remains in the hands of the department. 

4. Oirole pan^ts are Qovernment servants. They axe of four 
grades Ist grade on Bs. 25 a month ; 2nd ^ade on Rs. 20 ; 3rd 
grade on Rs. 18, and 4th grade on Ils. 15. During the rainy reason 
in some of tiie water dintricta of Ijower Bengal, a boat allowance is 
given to these pandits to' enable them to go from sohool to school. 

5. If a oirole pandit accepts an appointment in a Board school, 
he %p»o facto ceases to be a Government servant. 

6. Circle pandits are paid from a separate allotment called the 
Oirole grant ; the bills being passed by the Inspector of Schools. 

7. There are Circle Schools in the districts of 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Jessore, Khulna , Murshidabad, Bankura and Midnapore. 


(<«) INSTRUCTION OF ABOBIQINAL CHILDREN. 

No. 908, dated the SSrd February 190Uy from the Oort, of 
Bengal^ General Dvpt.^ to D. P. I. 

I AM directed te acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 13844, 
dated the 23rd December 1903, with which you submit certain proposals 
regarding the instruction of aboriginal children during the early stages 
of their education. 

2. You are of opiuion that, in the higher stages of vernacular 
education, aboriginal children must, in all oases, bo taught in one of the 
three principal Aryan languages of the Province, viz., Bengali, Uriya 
and Hindi (including Urdu) ; and that in the lower stages, when they 
understand any one of those languages, it should be the medium of 
instr action. On this principle, it has been suggested that the Tipporas 
of Oluttngong and the Saptals of Midnapore and Murshidabad sliould 
be taught in Bengali, and the J uangs, Kols and Bhuyans of the Orissa 
Division in Uriya. 

It has also been suggested that in Rajshahi, Bugra and other 
districts of the Rajshahi Division, where their number is small, Sontals 
and other aboriginal pupils should be taught in Bengali. 

3. You recommend, however, that in certain special instances the 
vernaculars of aboriginal tribes should be recognized to a limited 
extent; and accordingly propeso that Tibetan in Darjeeling and 
Santali in Mourbhanj in the Orissa Division and in those places in the 
Ohota Nagpur and Bhagalpur Divisions, whore neither Bengali nor 
Uindi is understood, should be recognized as the medium of instruction 
up to the Lower Primary standard for the children who speak those 
languages. You are also of opinion that the Oaros and other cognate 
tribes in the Dacca Division should, if possible, receive their oral 
instruction during the first two years of tne infant standard in their 
own vernacular ; and suggest that Lower Primary pathaalaa conducted 
by gurusy who either belong to the aboriginal classes or at least are 
fairly conversant with their language, should be encouraged. 
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4. You also recommend that, while aboriginal languages are to be 
recognized up to the Lower Primary standard, the language in which 
instruction is to be imt)atted in the higher stages should be introduced 
as a second language la standards I and II ; and that the Muham- 
madans of Orissa should be taught in Urdu or Uriya at their option 
up to the Middle standard. 

5. I am to state that these recommendations are approved by 
Government, and that you are authorized to issue the necessary orders 
and to take steps for the preparation and publication of Tibetan and 
Santali text-books. 


2.— GENERAL RULES REGARDING SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(with special reference to high schools.) 

1. The course of studies for the upper department of high schools 
coroprising classes 1 to 4, is drawn up each year by the Divisional 
Inspector. In schools under private management the managers select 
the text-books subject to the rules published by Government for the 
guidance of Text-book Committees. 

The Divisional Inspector will decide, from the results of the* test 
examinations, which candidates from zilla schools shall be sent up to 
the Entrance examination and which shall be kept back. 

2. It is the duty of the head master to see that the junior masters 
fit themselves, by careful study and daily preparation, for teaching 
their classes and bringing them up to the standard prescribed. All 
masters should carefully study the books which they have to teach, the 
methods of teaching and of class management being duly attended to. 

3. It is essential that the students should provide themselves with 
the class books. It is a duty of the class master to see that this i.s done. 
Exercises should be constantly set and corrected. Particular attention 
should be given to neatness and correct expression. The use of koj's 
should be discouraged. 

4. Hand-writing and map-drawmg should receive constant 
attention; and in teaching mathematics, neatness and method should 
be insisted upon. Special attention should be paid in the lower classes 
to mental arithmetic. 

5. Masters are to lose no opportunity of teaching taeir pupils 
by example as well as by precept, the value of truth, diligence, 
respect to superiors, gratitude, kindness to inferiors, habits of discipline, 
and other points of morality without which education is imperfeot, and 
may be positively injurious. 

lu general terms, students should be taught not only to be scholars 
but to be gentlemen. 

6. Parents and guardians should be supplied with quarterly 
progress reports in the prescribed form, by which means they oau them- 
selves judge the advance made by their boys 
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7. To prevent irregularities, separate books are to be kepi for 
library, prize, and contingent accounts. 

8. Acquittance rolls are also required, in which the teachers, etc., 
acknowledge receipt of their salaries, receipt stamps being affixed for 
sums above Its. 20. 

9. Fees are due in advance on the first day of each month. 
Fines are imposed if all sums due to the school are not paid by the 15th 
of the month. On the last day of the month the names of defaulters 
will be struck oil and re'admission can be gained only on payment of all 
back dues, together with a re-admission fee. 

10. Leave to teachers of Government schools ■will be granted 
under the rules of the Civil Service Eegulations. 

India Govt., H- Combination of vacation tcUh a short period of regular leave . — 
?ini. Dept., If an officer while absent on vacation is compelled by illness or other 
fi’june wdif (accepted by the Local Government or the authority empowered 

to grant the leave) to apply for leave in continuation, the vacation and 
leave may be combined without reference to the minimum limit of 
duration laid down in clause (IV) of Art. 233, Civil Service Regulations. 

12. The Head-master will furnish the Inspector with the follow- 
ing statements : — 

^ quarter } By the 6th of April, July, October. January 

Quarterly accounts ... 6th of April, July, October, and January, 

Balance statements ... dOth of April. 

rspl s tSS, Sl:l <■' 

Indents for prize and library books. By the Ist of May each year. 

Priie and library bills ... By the 1st of January each year. 

Extraordinary bills ... Before the 1st of March, if possible. 

13. Corporal punishment is allowable only in oases of gross mis- 
conduct. It oiiould be inflicted by the Head-master only. It should 
not be inflicted under the excitement of the moment, but after due 
deliberation. *The usual punishment for inattention to studies aud 
misbehaviour takes the form of impositions, extra hours, and flues. 
Cases of gross moral turpitude are rightly punished by expulsion. 

14. in Government schools, masters aro forbidden to take private 
work without the express permission of the Inspector. Private tuition 
must in no way be allowed to interfere with the public duties of a 
master, whether it be teaching in school, preparation at home, or 
correction of exercises. Such duties must never be made subordinate 
to private work. 

15^ Class work cannot be carried on properly if punctuality and 
regular attendance be not insisted on. Boys ooming lato may be fined a 
pice for every quarter of an hour, up to a limit of one anna a day, which 
18 the fine for a whole day’s absence. Absence in continuation (before 
or after) of a vaoaLion or holiday is subject to double fine. Leave on 
urgent business should rarely be given to a sohool-boy. It must be 
very rarely that anything ooours requiring his attendance more urgently 
than his school work. 
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16. In middle schools the head vernacular teacher should be 
selected from students who have passed the final examination of a first- 
grade training school. 

17. In Middle schools 'all subjects are to be taught through the 
medium of the vernacular; in other words, the schools must bo placed 
upon a vernacular basis, and when English is taught, it is to be taught 
as a language merely. The same will hold good in the lower depart- 
ment of High schools placed on a vernacular basis. 

18. Teaching of English . — The department is certainly not opposed 
to, but in favour of, the teaching of English in Middle schools, pro- 
vided that the teaching of it is satisfactory. The English teacher must, 
however, have passed at least the F. A. examination, and the arrange- 
ments for the payment of his salary must be satisfactory. 

IP. School Library . — If a clerk and librarian is employed by a 
school, ho is responsible primarily for the safe custody of the library 
books and school records. 

The keys of almirahs and boxes containing the books shouhl be 
in bis hands, but the head-master is to see every day, when the school 
closes, that these have been duly locked. 

The clerk is also responsible for the library catalogue, and for the 
proper arrangemeut of the books, under the head-master’s supervision 
and direction. 

At the end of each official year the head- master should take careful 
stock of all the library books and records, and note and report to 
the Divisional Inspector any loss or damage that has occurred during 
the year. 

20. The Secretaries of schools aided by tlie Department are 
authorized to grant leave to teachers drawing Rs. 20 and under, subject 
to confirmation by the Inspector in the case of high schools and by 
the Deputy Inspector in the case of middle schools. A report of leave 
granted should be forwarded in each case. If the Deputy Inspector 
doubts the propriety of sanctioning the leave, he should report the 
matter to the Inspector. Applications for casual leave and leave on 
urgent private affairs, which are submitted after the leave has been 
availed of, are viewed with strong suspicion, and in no case is leave on 
urgent private affairs sanctioned, imless the nature of the urgency is 
explained in detail. 

21. Leave to teachers in aided schools, drawing more than Es. 20 
a month, may be granted, subject to confirmation by the Inspector. 

22. Surplus balances at the credit of grant-in-aid schools, when 
they reach a sum of Its. 20 and upwards, must invariably bo deposited 
in the Savings Bank, unless the Inspector decides in the case of parti- 
cular schools, that this course is unnecessary or would be attended with 
inconvenience or loss. 

23. The accounts of aided schools must be full, and must show 
all receipts and disbursements. It is strictly forbidden for such schools 
to keep a ** private account,” and when it is discovered that this prac- 
tice prevails, the school is liable to forfeiture of grant. 


D. P. ! 
Cir. No. 36,4 
£6 April 19t« 


D. r. 

Oir, No. 86, 4 
li6 April 1906 
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24. In keeping th© aooounts of aided sohoola, the following 
regulations are to be strictly ofeswved 

The accounts for a month should be made up and closed in the 
first week of ^e month following that to which they pertain. The 
fact that the bills hare not been submitted should not interfere with 
the observance of this rule. 

The accounts should represent the actual state of a school’s finances. 

It is frequently found that accounts are made up for a month, 
the receipt and expenditure columns showing the sums which ought to 
have been respectively received and paid, and on the strength of such 
accoxmts grants>in>aid are claimed. This is quite irregular. Every 
school should keep a cash account book in which should be daily entered 
all sums actually collected and all charges actually paid, and nothing 
more : and the entries in the account of receipts and expenditure should 
be merely an abstract of the entries in the cash book. If a Secretary 
advances money for payment of charges, in anticipation of the grant, 
such advance should be entered in the column of receipts for the month 
in which the advance is made ; and when the money is repaid, it will 
again be shown in the expenditure column for the month in which the 
payment is made. 

25. In Government and Board middle schools it should be 
understood that the people of the locality in which such schools are 
established will provide suitable furniture and houses for the schools 
and will keep them in proper repair. 

26. Admission Book — 

D. p. I. (1) In continuation of this office Circular No. 1.44, dated the 18th 
i Feb^ mo^ August 1904, and in partial modification thereof, it is directed that in 
° addition to the particulars hitherto recorded, the date of birth of a boy 

at the time of his admission to a school should, wherever possible, be 
recorded in the Admission Register, ond the parent or the guardian, 
as the case may be, of the boy, should be asked to certify to the state- 
ment of the age and the date of birth, either by putting his signature 
in the Admission Register or by making a declaration in the letter of 
application referred to in No. 1 of the transfer rules for High 
schools. In either case the declaration made by the father or the 
guardian should be attested by another respeotable person who should 
put his signature in the Admission-book or on the letter of application, 
in the presence of the head-master of the school into which the boy 
is to be admitted. 

(2) The parent or the guardian should state whether the boy has 
a horoscope, and if so, whether the age and date of birth given by him 
agrees with the horoscope. 

(3) The age should be stated in years, months and days according 

to the English method, that is, the completed number of years, months 
and days should be given in each case. ^ 

(4) In case a parent or guardian is illiterate, he should put his 
mark in the column in the Admission Register meant for his signature, 
and his declaration should be certified by another respeotable person, as 
directed in paragraph 1 . 
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(6) The Admission>book of a school should accordingly contain the 
following columns : — 

1. Serial number. 

. 2. Name of a boy. 

3. Father’s name, occupation. 

4. Recognized guardian’s name, occupation. 

6, Place of residence. 

6. Condition of residence ; whether the boy is living 

with : (a) parent or (i) guardian or (c) in a hostel or 
{d) in a moss, and in case of {c) or (d) if these are 
. duly recognized. 

7. Date of birth (the day, the month and the year must 

invariahly be given). 

8. Age according to the English method in completed 

years, months and days on the day of admission into 
the school. 

9. Whether the boy has a horoscope, and, if so, whether 

the ago given agi^es with it. 

10. Signature of father or guardian, if it is a case of first 

admission to any school and not merely transfer from 
one school to another. 

11. Signature of another respoctablo gentleman, if it is a 

case of first admission and not merely transfer from 
one school to another. 

12. School from which the boy comes. 

13. Class in whicli ho was reading. 

14. Class in wluch he is admitted. 

15. Number and date of transfer certificate. 

IG. Date of admission. 

17. Further information (if any) required by tlie Inspector 

of Schools. 

18. Remarks. 

19. Head-master’s signature. 

(The headings prescribed above are essential, (hough others 
may bo added at the discretion of the authorities of a 
school) . 

(6) In the case of boys who have already been admitted and in 
whoso case tho date of birth and precise statement of age have not been 
recorded and the parent’s or the guardian’s signature has not been 
obtained, it is desirable that the omission should be supplied as soon os 
practicable. 

(7) The information as to age and birth should bo not only recorded 
in the Admission Register, but must also bo entered in the transfer 
certificates granted to students at the time of quitting a school. 

27. Visitors’ Book . — One of the most important books in the 
permanent records of all schools, and to a certain extent also in colleges, 
(s tho Visitor’s Book, in which all officers who have a right to inspect 
tho institutions and to criticise their working are expected to enter 
their remarks. Other visitors to such institutions may also be invited 
to state in such books their opinion of the work whion is being carried 
on and may also make any suggqations they deem desirable. 


D. P. I. 

Cir, No. 

25 Juno 10O4. 
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28. Prise Distribution— 

D. p. 1 . (1) The prize distribution of a school should take place with as little 

y Deer ®8 possible after the prizes have been awarded on the results of 

' ' ’ the annual examinations. The annual examination usually takes place 
in December ; and the school session generally begins iD January. It 
is therefore desirable that the prizes should be given away before the 
school breaks up for the Christmas holidays. The prizes should be 
obtained from the School Book Society or other place suHiciontly early 
to make this arrangement possible. If by chance it should be necessary 
to excliange any book obtained as a prize, that can easily be done, tho 
prize being reserved until the substituted volume is obtained. 

(2) Due regard should be paid to the age and intelligence of 
students in tho classes in whicli !ho prizes are to be awarded and other 
similar considerations, so that the prize-winners may really profit by tho 
books awarded to them. The prize-books should be both interesting 
and instructive and at the same time such that they can be easily under- 
stood by tho recipients. It is suggested that a eonsidorable proportion 
of the books for the higher classes should be of the nature of biograpbi- 
oal studios of great and good men, an'i that other prize-books should 
deal with travels and similar subjects. Story-books, however, and 
other works of fiction of a suitable typa need not be excluded. Tho 
get-up of the books should bo as attractive as possible so tliat the prize- 
winners may preserve the books as mementos of their school life. 

(3) It is very desirable that the prize-winners should bo treated 
as forming the most important section of persons who are present at tho 
ceremony, and hence that they should be given a prominent position 
in the hall in which the distribution takes place. Thus tha prize- 
winners, if not also all the bigger boys of tho school or perhaps a 
selection of the most deserving boys from all the classes who have not 
won prizes, should be accommodated on the front seats, tlie back seats 
being occupied by the parents and the leading members of the public 
interested iu the well-being of the school. It is desirable that the 
boys of the school generally should realise that tho nr Z 3-takers have a 
prominent part in the proceedings of tho day, and the latter at any 
rate sbould bo able to bear what the presiding officer may have to say 
to them or to their parents. 

D. p. I. (4) It is verjr desirable that the District Officer should preside at 
as'^becr distribution of prizes in the Local Government High School. 

' The District Officer has by this means an opportunity of showing his 
interest in education generally and also in the school which is supposed 
to be the model school of bis district. 

(5) A District Officer has on such occasion the opportunity of 
placing before the public any matter connected with the Rohool in 
respect of which the assistance of the local public may bo desired, and 
this is always an advantage. 

(6j As the annual examination of the zilla school generally takes 
place in Deoetuber, close upon which the prize-distribution should 
follow, and as the District Officer is always present in the station about 
the end of the year for tho performance of his official duties, thero 
seems to be no adequate reason why the District Otfio r should not be 
asked to help the school by presiding at the annual prize-distribution. 
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(7) The aiithoritiPS of the schools concerned should therefore hold 
their future prize-distributions just before the Christmas holidays in 
each year, so that the District OfBoers may be able to preside at the 
ceremonies without inconvenience. 

(8) It is hoped that the District OfBcors will be good enough to 
help the school authorities, as far as possible, to carry out these 
proposed arrangements which will materially help the school in its 
woik and raise the school in the estimation of the local public. 

29 . Local Holidays—' 

(1) It appears that some misconception exists in many quarters 
regarding the scope and application of Bengal Government (Financial 
Department) Circular No. SMis.,- dated the 31st March 1903, sanction- 
ing certain extra local holidays for each district in Bengal. Some 
Inspectors of Schools seem to be in doubt whether zilla schools should 
or should not get the benefit of that circular. 

(2) The extra holidays sanctioned by Government are evidently 
meant for Government officers who enjoy gazetted holidays only. But 
zilla schools have a certain total number of holidays sanctioned for 
them every year, and, as that total is large enough to meet all the 
requirements of such schools, the head-master of each zilla school should 
in the beginning of every year prepare a list of holidays, including in 
it gazetted h«>liday8, summer holidays and all important local holidays, 
the total of all those not exceeding and get tlie list approved by the 
Inspector of Schools. It is believed that lists of holidays are already 
porpared by Head-masters and sanctioned by Inspector of Schools every 
year in tJjo case of all zilla s(fhools ; but, in approving such li-ts, 
Inspectors of Schools should see that tlie local holidays si>ecified in tho 
schedule annexed to the Government circular referred to above are not 
over and above the 66 days fixed for zilla schools, but are included in 
them. 

(3) The above observations apply also to Colleges and Collegiate 
Schools. 
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3.— VBRNACULAE EDUCATION SCHEME. 

\^Re»t)luihn No. I, dated the let January 1901, by the Qovt. of 
Bengal, General Dept,'\ 

The queation of remodelling the lines on which vernacular education 
in the Indian Empire has hitherto been based has, for a considerable 
time, been exercising the attention of both the Imperial and Local 
Governments. The following short history of the question was given 
in the Resolution of this Government No. 1921, dated the 1st 
July 1899:-- 

It was particularly in its relation to agriculture that this question 
engaged the attention of the 6tli meeting of the Agricultural Conference 
held in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture at Simla on the 
()th October 1893. After considering the recommendations made by 
Dr. Voelker in paragraphs 527 and 528 of his report on the improvement 
of Indian Agriculture, the following Resolutions were passed : — 

Besolution 1 . — Tliaf in conflidering tlie® question of agricultural education and 
projiress, the Conference desire to express the opinion that it is most desirable to 
extend primary education among the agricultural classes. 

lt$solution //.—That, as a general rule, instruction in agriculture should be 
combined with the existing course of education, and not depend exclusively on 
separate special institutions. 

Besolution IIL — That itia most desirable that the Universities should recognise 
the science of agricultuie as an optional subject in the course for a degree* 

Resolution IX — That in the opinion of the Conforonce, education in the lower 
schools should be of such a practical character as to fit the pupils for technical 
pursuits including agricultural as well as for literary and commercial pureuitn. 

Resolution X . — That the text-books used in schools should be written in the 
simplest language ordimrily undeistood by the people, and should be descriptive 
of subjects with which they are familiar ; also that the use of pictorial lesson 
charts illustrating familiar objects should be encouraged. 

Resolution XI . — That the system of training in normal schools should be 
adapted to |ualify school teachers to give instruction of the character indicated 
in l^esolction VI J I. 

Resolution XII . — That in each Province a Committee, in which agricultural 
officers should be included, should bo convened at an early date for the 
consideration of the questions raised in the preceding resolutions. 

The Governor- General in Council after considering the recommend- 
ation of the Conference, and after correspondence with the Secretary 
of State, determined, before enunciating finally the principles of policy 
to be adopted, to give Local Governments the opportunity of fully 
examining the various subjects dealt with by the Conference, and with 
a view to affording them every facility in thoir investigation, deputed 
Sir Edward Buck to attend a series of Provincial Conferences and 
exidain the various issues under discussion and the different methods 
proposed or adopted in other provinces. It was exjdained that the 
Government of India believed that greater success was to be expected 
from making instruction in the rudiments of agriculture part and 
parcel of the primary system of instruction in the country than from 
teaching it as a subject apart from the general educational programme, 
and that such general enlightenment and intellectual expansion of tho 
agricultural classes as would enable them to perceive for themselves 
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the small reforms which are within their means and opportunities 
would be more likely to produce substantial results than special 
instruotion in partioular agricultural processes.” It followed therefore 
that, the educational question which was given to each Province to 
answer was not merely how to adapt education to the training of 
agriculturists, but how the plan of instruction should be so fashioned as 
to promote in the pupils the power of assimilating eaBil;^any kind of 
teohnioal instruction. 


2. This phase of the question was discussed at the meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held on the 6th of January 1890, and 
it was suggested that the course of science in primary and middle 
schools should be reconsidered and so graduated as to include at 
different stages branches of the elements of agriculture, care being taken 
to exclude words or ideas of which the pupils could have no under- 
standing. Effect was to be given to this resolution by arranging for 
the introduction of a compulsory course of Elementary Science, 
illustrated as far as practicable by object-lessons, and the Director of 
Public Instruotion was asked to report how he proposed to give effect 
to these suggestions. This he did in August 1897, and in March 1898 
a stimulus to the establishment of agricultural education was given by 
the opening of the agricultural classes at the Sibpnr Engineering 
College. This was, however, only a scheme for a ‘ Higher Agricul- 
tural Education” and still left out of account the objects of the original 
scheme, the pupils of the Vernaculiir schools ; and in August 1898 the 
Lieutenant-Governor called for proposals of a wider nature aimed at 
President ^be sjstcm of vomac- 

Mr A. Pedier. education by the adoption of 

MemUrs. * methods designed rather to develop 

Mr. E. B. Havel). minds o£ the boys than to prac- 

Riii Radbika Praaanna Mukerji Bahadur. tiso and strengthen their memories. 
Dr! V c’ RoT.' After indicating the points for con- 

Mr. N. a. Mukherji. sideration, he referred the matter 

Babu Barada Pr^ad Ghose. for careful discussion and report to 

„ aeaniay i ra. ^ Small Committee of educational 


experts whose names are given in the margin. 

3. The Committee submitted a careful and thorough report in 
April 1899. The full text of it was published in July 1899. Tho 
Committee came to the conclusion that the aims of the Govern- 
ment could only be fulfilled by the introduction of the methods 
originally put forward by Froehel and now known under the name of 
Kindergartea training. Under that system children are trained and 
not taught in the ordinary acceptation of the word. They are so 
trained as to do and learn things of thoniselvos. They aro encouraged 
to feel that each one possesses a certain amount of innate intelligence 
and initiative, the gradual development of which depends on the 
child himself and his personal activity. _ They are led to see that eyes, 
ears and hands all help in the acquiring of knowledge, and those are 
the channels through which under that system all first knowledge is 
acquired. Closely allied with the methods of Kindergarten teaching 
is the so-called objoot-lesson teaching ; and it was the opinion of the 
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Committee that objeot -lessons must be insisted on if habits of observa- 
tion are to be fostered, and that they should be made a means for 
mental exeroise and not merely a method of imparting a misoellaneous 
or even valuable information. The Committee remarked that Kinder- 
garten training may be an expensive and elaborate form of education, 
and that the “Gifts of Froebel,” the appliances ■with which the 
system is ordinarily carried out in Eturopean schools, were beyond the 
means of Indian schools. They asserted, however, that a form of 
Kindergarten could be de’vised for India, which would be suitable to 
the circumstances and local conditions of the pupils, and which would 
yet entail little or no expenditure. They advised that the principles 
they recommended should be worked out on more or less new lines with 
the use of objects already to be found in almost every primary school. 
They proposed that the first years of a child’s life, from about 5 to 7, 
should be devoted almost entirely to training the senses and powers of 
observation. Then should begin the strengthening and development of 
the memory and reasoning powers. They were of opinion that object- 
lessons should be a prominent part of the teaching of all classes up to and 
including the lower primary stage, and Ihat the various subjects taught 
up to the upper pritnary stage should be treated as far as possible as object- 
lessons. Guided by these -views, the Committee prepared a syllabus, 
which is given in detail in the annexed report. Briefly, it was proposed 
that free-hand drawing and drill should run through the whole course. 
Manual training for boys should begin in the A class of the lower 
primary, while needlework for girls should begin in class B of the 
lower primary. A simple reading coiu’se was arranged as follows : — ■ 
For boys in town schools, some elementary notions of the simplest facts 
and principles of Botany, Natural History, Hygiene, Physical Science, 
and Chemistry ; for boys in country schools, a similar course, only with 
Agriculture substituted for Physical Science and Chemistry ; for girls 
in both town and country, a similar course of Botany, Natural History, 
and iJomestic Economy only ; tho readers were to be written in the 
most simple and comprehensible language, and to be illustrated and 
explained as far as possible by means of object-lessons. In the 
Writing course the forms of simple dociiments which are commonly 
used by raiyats were to be introduced as exercises. Mensuration was 
to include a course of simple practical Geometry. In the two highest 
standards Euclid was introduced as an alternative, instead of, as at present, 
a compulsory subject. Under the head of Literature and Poetry, the 
subject of moral training was to be considered iu the selection of pieces. 

4. The Committee observed that there were three necessary 
^jreliminaries to the introduction of their scheme. First, the immediate 
iutroduction of instruction in the new methods into training schools, 
so as to enable them to turn out rapidly tea'-hers qualified to take up 
s('hool work under the new system. Second, the training of Inspeotiug 
Pandits, Sub-Inepeotors, and Deputy Inspectors of Sohools, who would 
have to be familiarisod with the new methods. Third, the preparation of 
manuals for the teachers and text-books for the pupils. They con- 
sidered that a period of two and-a-half years should bo allowed to 
elapse, from the date of publication of the syllabus, for schools to adapt 
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tl^emaeWep totlie altered req^uiremenU, and they recommended that 
their new ejetem ahonld be introduced throughout the Province, and 
not hy lu^ pcurtial or local method. 

5. The dbiaagea recommended by this Committee were of the most 
vital importance to the interests of education in Bengal. The lieu* 
tenant^^^emor therefore published their report for gener^ information 
and invited any who might desire to do so to submit criticisms on the 
propoials. Theo^ was widely responded to. Numerous represent- 
ati(Hlo from pnUio bodies were received by Government, and the 
newspapers commented at length on the Committee’s scheme. The 
criticisms on the whole were not by any means imfavourable. Those 
that disparaged the scheme were very often based on a misconception 
of the proposals Thus, for instance, it was distinctly laid down in 
the mnginal syllabus that arithmetic was to be taught as at present, and 
that both European and Native systems were to be included. Much; 
however, of the adverse criticism was based on the supposition that 
instruction in aemindari and mahajani accounts was to be abolished. 

Another mistahen conception on which some of the criticisms 
were based was that the proposed scheme was meant to give scientific 
and technical education or a character suited to the agricultural classes 
only. But the Committee expressly declared their intention to give 
into the hands of pupils lesson-hooks on subjects with which they have 
to do over;|r day of their lives, instead of on matters altogether foreign to 
their expmence, and thus to help in cultivating their faculties of 
observation and making their education more real than it is at present. 

A third objection was based on the contention that the proposed 
8<^eme aimed at teaching too many subjects, whereas in effect the 
snbjeots intended to be taught are Heading, Writing, and Arithmetio 
as before, with drill and drawing added, the burden on students being 
sensibly r^uoed chiefly as regards the quantity of book work. 

Thu proposed reduction bos led very many of the critics to assume 
that the soheme will discourage the gro'^b of the vernacular literature, 
and they ixuisted again and again on the importance of literature, 
on the value of it in helping the development of the emotions, 
and the ne|;leQt of it in the proposed scheme. Indeed, it was 
said that thu neglect would affect the prospects of Bengali literature, 
^e obvious reply to remarks of this nature is that a literature 
oaniK^ be <»ll6d into existence by the prospects of books being selected 
fcor. primary examinations; nor can vernacular literary work of the 
highest merit be prescribed for elementary sohools since the children 
would be unable to understand them. 

6. The former Committee was reconstituted to consider these 
reviews and representations, and. they altogether held 15 meetings since 
the drd of January 1900. The results arrived at by the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Committee with regard to the original 
proposals as viewed in the light of the criticisms given, will be found 
m we Director of Public Instruction’s report No. 3126, dated 8th May 
1900. 

7. After considering the opinions which the public had expressed 
in answer to the invitation of Government on the scheme suggested, 

N 
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tile Committee, in their second report, intimated that in their opinion 
the original proposals might be modified in the following manner ; — 

(1) A Literature hook should be prescribed for the upper primary 

course. 

(2) The course in Grammar for the upper primary and middle 

vernacular standards should be extended. 

(3) The amount of History and Geography to he taught in the 

upper primary and middle vernacular standards should be 
increased, and separate books for Geography and History 
were recommended. 

(4) Bamboo-work and basket- weaving should be omitted from the 

manual-training course, and manual training should be made 
optional. 

(6) The Writing course shoiild be extended up to the last (that is, 
the sixth) standard in the revised scheme, and it would be 
thus practicable to prescribe* the writing of more vernacular 
documents and accounts than was orginally contemplated. 

They admitted the danger of accentuating the already existing 
tendency on the part of parents to send their children to high schools 
or other English schools at the very commencement of their" school life, 
and recommended, in^ supplement of their original proposals, certain 
measures to check this tendency and to give that prominence to 
vernacular education which ought to obtain in the early training of 
Indian boys. They also recommended that a certain elasticity should 
be allowed at first in the manner of teaching the proposed course. 

8. The Committee were not, however, disposed to modify the views 
they had expressed with regard to the principles on which the system 
of vernacular education should be based. They declined to abandon 
tho principles of the Kindergarten system. It was, they said, now 
universally recognised as the best for infant education, and as teaching 
by object-lessons is only an extension of the same system, the whole 
scheme they had recommended for the vernacular school was really 
based on it. 

As to whether the scheme should be tried tentatively or not in the 
first instance, the Committee were of thfi opinion, as before, that it 
should at the outset be brought into action throughout the whole 
Province. 

9. The Committee in their first report had quoted the successful 
introduction of a somewhat similar scheme in the Central Provinces. 
It was admitted, however, that manual training had been lately an d 
deliberately excluded from the course there, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor considered that the brief reference in the Committee’s second 
report to the action of the Central Provinces Government in subse- 
quently alandoning the Kindergarten system in rural schools was a 
most inadequate notice of a ver^ important experience. It seemed to 
him that the Committee must justHy theh: proposals by a much more 
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detailed statement and explanation^ of them, and be desired the 
Director to answer the following questions : — 

(1) How far the Oommittee’s proposals varied from the system which 
was tried in the Central Provinces, and to a certain extout 
subsequently abacdoned ; what reasons there were for antici- 
pating a diserent result for the proposed plan in Bengal and 
how far the proposals received support from any experience in 
otlier Provinces. 

(9) Whether the new system should be introduced simultane- 
ously into (a) all primary and middle schools over the 
whole Province, or {b) into selected areas, or (o) into selected 
schools. 

(3) Whether the new syllabus should be introduced into the lower 
classes of high schools which correspond to the corresponding 
classes of middle and primary schools. 

10. On the first question, the Director of Public Instruction has 
furnished an explanation in his letter No. 2223T., dated 17th October 
1900, which forms an annexure to this Besolution. He has explained 
that in the Central Provinces the Kindergarten system has been given 
up only in rural schools, and in them mainly for two reasons : 
because it has been decided to have in country schools a half-a-day 
system, instead of the whole-day course, and, second, because the 
expense was found to be intolerable of the stereotyped and costly 
European “ Froebel’s Gifts.” The fact that these gifts are quite 
foreign to an Indian child’s experience and that the pupil ordinarily 
could not handle the gifts, and so actually engage in the object-lesson 
rendered success in this particular experiment in Kindergarten a great 
difficulty, and almost invited its failure. The Central Provinces system 
must be modified in the future if it is to become a success, and must 
be made to suit Indian pupils and Indian circumstances, and also be 
made of such a kind that its cost enables every pupil to take part in 
the exercise. It is open to very grave doubt, he said, whether the 
gifts of coloured worsted balls, wooden cubes, &o., which may and do 
appeal to European children, will appeal equally to Indian children, and 
hence when the Committee considered the question of the introduction of 
Kindergarten, they very rightly discarded Froebel’s Gifts altogether ; 
and while accepting Froebel’s principles, they attempted to work out the 
application of his principles by the use of pui'ely indigenous materials ; 
and of such a kind that every child can provide its own gifts to 
illustrate the principles of teaching. Hence <he withdrawal of the 
Kindergarten system from the rural schools in the Central Provinces 
cannot, in the Director’s opinion, be taken to represent at all a failure 
of Kindergarten principles in Indian schools, but it really represents 
only the want of success of a particular (and for India, a mistaken) 
form of the application of the principles. 

The system proposed by the Committee does not follow at all in 
the train ef the Central Provinoes system. Il^ey proposed, as the 

m2 
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Director explains, to depart entirely Irom the stereotyped £ar<^peaii 
system, and to iutroduoe simple exercises, which can be made with 
pieces ol string paper, leaves, coloured cloths, and objects of every-day 
life, such as a piece of wood, a box, a stool or diair, a table or a school- 
desk, simple lessons about plaute. No expensive ** gif ts’^ are to be 
given which children would nnd to be quite outside their ordinanr 
lives ard experiences ; but objects found in every sohoobhouse and in 
every village are to be selected and used in the school, and the variotts 
faculties of observation, reasoning, descriptive powers, &o., are to be 
exercised and practised on these familiar objects. School work will 
therefore be really a developed part of their every-day life, while 
habits of accuracy and obedience will be inooloatad by the process 
of stick-laying^ and simple physical exercises and action songs. In 
the great majority of the subjects in which instruction is to bo given, 
everything which is treated of almost forms an integral port of 
every-day life in the town or country, as the case may be. 

It is not expected that the teachers will, all at once, teach the new 
subjects well. It is almost certain they will teach them badly, but 
what is contended is that the teaching cannot be worse than the 
present entirely mechanical system of training the memory whereby all 
the other faculties are dulled at the expense of monotonous parrotiike 
exercises. It is urged that bad teaching with a good educational 
system will produce better results than bad teaching with a bad and 
xinsound system. Hence the change is considered neoessaiy, notwith- 
standing the grave difficulties which will have to be faced. 

The lesson thus given by the Central Provinces is that the fmlure 
there was merely the failure of a parlioular form of practice, and that 
to bo a success iu this country the system must be made to suit Indian 
pupils and Indian circumstances, and of suoh a kind that its cost will 
enable every pupil to take part in the exercises. All of this the Director 
has shown oon be eifeoted without in anyway changing the principles of 
the system. That suoh is the case will appear from the references given 
by the Director as to what is now being done with much success in 
Madras and Burma, where the practice followed is one suitable to Indian 
life and circumstances, more especially so in the case of Madras, the 
authorities of which Province have entirely discarded the uses of the 
lEuropean forms of Froebel’s Gifts. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the Director and his 
Committee have successfully established their case. He believes with 
bim tbat the Kindergarten plan is the best and truest method of 
training and developing the intelligence of children, and experience 
elsewhere confirms the opinion that when the plan is adapted in its 
form to the circumstances and conditions of the country, it meets with 
perfect success. He accepts the recommendation of the Committee on 
this point in prineiplo. 

11. As regards the second point, of the three courses possible, 
the first is the one advocated by the Committee in its reports. It is, 
however, evident that there are very serious difficulties involved in 
this proposal. To introduce the system simultaneously throughout the 
Province, it would be necessary to attempt to specially train all the 
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primary and middle school-teachers in Bengal, numberiog some 50,000 
at the least, some of whom those who are in charge of good 
schools) are fairly intelligent and able, while others are of a yery 
inferior type, such as the guru» who start the so-called season pathsalae. 
The task of training such an enormous number of teachers would be 
colossal, and it is feared that the difficulties which might arise in this 
matter would militate against the success of the scheme, and might 
give rise to doubts as to the soundness of the scheme itself. 

In the case of the second plan, limiting the introduction of the 
scheme to a selected area, the difficulties to be met are of a precisely 
similar nature to those just described, though smaller in amount. The 
main difficulty in this case would be to teach the inferior type of guru* 
in their new work within the time which it has been proposed to 
introduce the scheme. Another difficulty would bo that of selection 
of the areas for experiment, and a further slight difficulty might 
be found in oases where boys migrated from a school in a selected 
area to another in which the old course of instruction was still 
maintained. 

In the case of the third course, the proposal would be to limit 
the compulsory introduction of the new scheme to those schools 
where boys are being actually sent up for competition for scholarships 
of the middle, upper primary, and lower primary stages, in which 
classes of schools the gurm are generally experienced and trained men, 
and to leave the gurus in schools of a lower type, such as season 
pathsalasy either to continue to teach as now the old system of 
instruction, or to attempt the new, should they wish to do so, or feel 
they were competent to undertake it. The number of primary schools, 
upper and lower, is 47,714 ; of these, not more than 16,444, exactly 
one-third of the whole, compete for^scholarships. 

The liieutenant-Govemor has no doubt that the last is the 
soundest course. In recently recommending the introduction of 
reforms of a very similar character into Ireland, the Irish Commis- 
sioners were unanimous in considering that the proposed changes 
** ought to be introduced, not all at opce, but gradually and tentatively,’* 
beginning with the larger centres. And they based their conclusion on 
the fact that time would be required to organize the training of teachers, 
of whom those selected for initial instruction would be aided at 
the outset by the counsel and instruction of expert instructors. The 
Lieutenant'CoYernor is of opinion that these considerations have equal, 
if not greater, weight in Bengal. It may be hoped that the inducement 
held out under this third course to the most competent of the gurus to 
adopt the new system will succeed in providing the best schools with 
masters willing to learn and more or less able to become themselves 
efficient teachers under the guidance and instructions of experts. And 
progress will be facilitated not only by the initial restriction of the 
numbers to be trained, but also by the ciroumstauM that those who will 
come under first instruction will be the best of their class. The Director 
has now finally arrived at the same wnclusion, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor accepting, as he has, the principle of the proposal, decides that 
they « hal) be oarr^ out by this method. The scholarship examinationi 
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for the middle, and upper and lower primary echools will aooordingly 
be held in the year 1904 and onwards in aooordonoe with the new 
courses only, the present scholarship ooursos being abolished from that 
date. Also in schools sending up candidates to the upper primary and, 
lower primary examinations from that date, examinations oorresponding 
in standard to the present A and B standard examinations will be held 
in the new course. On the other hand, in all lower primary schools 
which do not choose to send up pupils in competition for the lower 
primary scholarships, examinations in the present A and B standards will 
continue to be held. In schools which send up candidates in 1904 and 
onwards to the middle vernacular, primary or lower primary scholarship 
examinations, two examinations will be held for rewards in the standards 
set forth in the Comraitte’s report in “ third year of infant class ” and 
“ standard I ” in exactly the same way as examinations in the standards 
B and A which are held at the present time. 

12. With reference to the third point, it appears that till within 
the last few years the lower classes of high English schools were 
conducted on a vernacular basis, and are now conducted on what is 
called the English basis. This; meams that even in the lowest classes 
of such schools English is almost exclusively used as the medium of 
instruction for the subjects that are taught in them. In plainer words 
a child is taught the rudiments of geography and history through 
English sentences and English explanations before he has mastered 
English sentences for himself. It is not surprising that this system 
has been found to 1^ perfectly disastrous to the sound instruction of 
the pupils in the English which their parents want them to acquire. 
The excuse for it lay in the belief that a child could not begin English 
too^ young, if he was to be proficient in the language, and that 
it is a waste of time to teach Ijim rudiments in his vernacular and 
the higher stage in English. The experience of even a few years has 
shown this belief to be entirely false. The child gets his instruction 
from a master of the lowest class ; his instruction is a matter of rote 
and not of intelligence ; and his English is of a type from which it 
never recovers. This most pernicious plan was begun in private 
schools ; it has extended to the Government high schools and aided 
schools, opparently from the fear that they would lose pupils if they 
did not follow suit. No proper investigation of the merits of the two 
systems appears to have preceded the change of basis, and certainly no 
formal sanction from the Government has ever been given to the 
system of teaching children in a foreign language from practically 
the| earliest stages of their instruction. The teaching in the lowest 
classes of high schools through the medium of English was formally 
omsidered and formally condemned at a oonforenoe of the Inspeotors 
of fochools which sat early this year, and by which a return to the 
former vernacular basis of instruction in the lower olaAses of such 
schools was advocated. In Sir John Woodburn’s opinion the oon- 
f^uce were altogether in the right. He has himself been greatly 
* k 1 to Giese schools by the frequent inability of the 

Bcnolars to explain in their own language the meaning of what 
tbey read A syatem which debars young students from an early 
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training in their own Temaoalor cannot but be wrong. Where ius- 
truotion is ^iven from the very oommenoement of a child's attendance 
at school in a foreign language, the result could only be what it has 
proved to be— that the pupil learns merely by rote without in most 
oases obtaining any intelligent grasp of the meaning of what he is 
being taught; and if education is to be on a sound basis, we must 
revert without delay to the system from which we have so rapidly and 
almost unconsciously departed. In all Qovernment high schools the 
medium of instruction in the lowest classes will hereafter be in the 
vernacular, and this will be a condition of aid to the aided schools. 
Over private schools the Government has no control, but the Lieute- 
nant*Governor hopes that they will, in loyalty to their own vernacular, 
follow the example that has been set to them, and as an encouragement 
to that end, he directs that students in the lower classes of high and 
middle schools corresponding in educational standard to similar classes 
in middle and primary schools shall be allowed to compete for middle 
and upper primary scholarships on the same terms as students in middle 
and upper primary schools. There is at present no examination for 
such scholarships in the lower classy of those schools, and he hopes 
that this new privilege will form an effective incentive to the adoption 
of a system which appeals alike to experience and patriotism. The sub- 
stitution of vernacular for English text-books in the first three lowest 
classes is probably the first step necessary to the reversion to the old 
aystem. 

13. Having decided what should be done, the next and far more 
difficult step is to settle the manner in which effect is to be given to 
these conclusions. Obviously, the very first matter to be taken in 
hand is the preparation of manuals for the guidance and use of the 
teachers in the new system and of readers fur the children ; the second 
is the training of the teachers. Details as to the methods to be 
followed with reference to the preparation and supply of the requisite 
primers and Teacher’s Manuals will be published presently, but it is 
to be clearly understood that one of the essential principles to be 
followed is that the objects required to illustrate the course of instruc- 
tion must be such as can be obtained locally and at practically a 
nominal cost. The Lieutenant-Governor is compelled to anticipate 
that the compilation of these manuals and primers with the care and 
clearness that it is necessary will occupy the bettor part of a year. In 
the meantime, the Knrseon^ Training^ School (whioh will oommeuoe 
work in February and for wHch a Principal of special experience has 
already arrived from England) will be utilized in the careful instruction 
in the system of the masters of the nine other training schools of the 
Province. 

As soon as the teachers’ manuals have been prepared, a copy will 
in the first place be simplied to each member of the inspecting staff 
(Inspectors, Deputy Laspeotors,* Sah*Inspeotora, Inspecting Pandits, 
and Circle Pandits), as well as to every vernacular teacher, of the 
msnuAl relating to the class or classes of schools in which he is interested, 

A oonferenoe will then be held by each Inspector of Behools of all 
D^ty Inspectors in his circle -^h the view of disouasing the new 
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subjects ftnd methods of instruction) and of dealing with any difficul- 
ties which they may have found in the syllabus or iu the teachers* 
manuals. 

As soon as the new courses have been started in the training schools 
at the head>quarters of each Inspeojjpr’s circle, the Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors of the circle will be required to attend at the schools for a 
period of a mouth or six weeks to be instructed in the working of the 
new system. 

When each Deputy Inspector or Sub-Inspeotor of Schools has 
completed his course of instruction at the training school, he will be 
required in all his future tours to call together at different centres, 
whether at thanas or at other convenient places in his subdivision, the 
Inspecting Pandits and the masters of such middle and primary schools 
of his beat as have sent up pupils for soholanffiips, in order to instruct 
them in the methods of teaching the new courses, and at the same time 
to explain carefully the character and desim of the teachers* manuals. 

The Deputy or Sub-Inspeotor will also, whenever he may visit 
any of the schools in which the new course has been or is to be 
adopted, be expected to explain and demonstrate practically to the 
masters or gurus the nature of the new subjects to be taught, and the 
proper method of teaching them. The recurrence at intervals of six 
or eight weeks of the Sub-Inspectors* rounds will enable these officers 
to repeat and amplify their instructions, to ascertain and correct any 
mistakes or misapprehensions which may have occurred, and to inform 
themselves generaUy of the progress which each teacher may have 
made in dealing with the new system and of his capacity for further 
improvement. Each Sub-Inspector will have, on the average, 65 
schools on the new system tmder his supervision. 

It will also be desirable that the Deputy Inspector of each district 
should, from time to time, summon all Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits under his charge to some convenient centre, where there is 
a good school, which would be utilized as what might be termed a 
practising school for the demonstration of methods of instruction in a 
practical manner. Conferences thus convened might last for two or 
three weeeks. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is consoious that the scheme for the 
training of teachers is imperfect, but it will at least serve as. a useful 
foundation for further developments in the required direction. 

14. Sir John Woodburn has so far not made any allusion to the 
important matter of technical instruction. He wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that the primary object of giving a more practical turn to 
the general system of early education is not that of preparing l^ys for 
learning any particular trade or profession. The first aim of these 
reforms is here, as it has been in Europe and now under 
circumstanoes in Great Britain, to train and improve the intelligence 
of the young, whatever may be the future occupation of thwr life. 
The Irish Commissioners state that in their investigations on the Contin- 
ent they “ enquired particularly whether the literary side of school 
studies had sufiered any loss by the change,** and received a uniform 
assurance in every country “ that no such loss had been observed, but 
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that in some cases literary studies had been positively improved by the 
introdnotion of the new system — a result accounted for partly by the 
increased intelligence of 'the children, partly by the constant change 
and variety of their occupation, and partly by their inorrased interest 
in their work/' It is true that the reformed meth:«dB will have the 
effect of giving to those boys who intend either to follow practical 
professions, such as those of Medicine and Engineering, or to take up 
as the occupation of their life any of the various trades and handicrafts 
of the country, a far better preparation than the narrower system 
hitherto in force. So far this is an immense gain. For, as the Irish 
Oommissioners pointed out, * the present system of primary education 
is so one-sided in its character .that it leaves the pupils quite unprepared 
for technical education/ But, to quote their concluding words, the 
system of education modified as we propose ” (and it may be noted 
that these proposals coincide in principle entirely with those embodied 
in the present scheme) “would give an all-round training to the 
faculties of the children, and would thus lay a solid foundation for any 
system of higher education, literary, scientific or technical, which might 
afterwards be found suitable to their talents and circumstances.” The 
width of the Oommission’s enquiries gives a special weight to their 
findings, and the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the results of the 
^stem will not be different in Bengal from those which have followed 
it elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A COMPARISON OP THE OLD AND THE NEW COURSES- 

Lowbb Pbimabt ExiLMiBi^nox. 


Existing Cours$^ 


Propoted Cours0. 


1. 


2 . 


S« 

4 . 


One literature' 
book, includ- 
ing a lesson in 
Geography* 

Hand-writing. ^ (84 pages). 
Reading text- 
book. 

Reading manus- 
cript. y 

(n) Arithmetic — (100 pages), 
(ft) Mental Arithmetic (Euro- 
pean and Native). 
Subhankari (50 pages). 
Hygiene (40 pages). 


1. Science Primer^ 

Standards 1 | 
and IL ^(69 pages). 
Hand-writing. I 
Reading. J 

2. Arithmetic, European and 

native, Mental Aritbmetio 
(100 pages). 

8. Drawing. 

4. School drill. 

5. Object-lessons on the sky and 

air and the subjects in 
Science (10 pages). 

6. Manual work (optional). 


Total course of 
reading ... 274 pages. 


Total course of 
reading ••• 179 pages. 


UpPBB PBIMaBY EXAMI^aTION. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


6 . 


Bengali language and Gram- 
mar (230 pages). 

(a) History of Bengal (100 
pages). 

(ft) Geography of the four 
quarters (60 pages). 

(c) Geography of Bengal (26 
pages). * 

European Arithmetic and 
Native Arithmetic (100 
pages.) ' 

Euclid, Book I, 20 proposi- 
tions, and Mensuration (50 
pages). 

(a) Elements of Physical 
Soienoe (60 pages) or 
Agriculture (200 pages), 
(ft) Sanitation for boys (200 
pages) ; Domestic Eco- 
nomy for girls (100 
pages). 


Total Course 
of reading. 


Paces. 



1. A literature book including-^ 

(a) Prose (40 pages). 

(ft) Poetry (20 pages). 

(c) Grammar (10 pages). 

2. Historical Reader (Bengal) 

(60 pages). 

3. Geographical Reader (40 

pages). 

4. European and Native Arith- 

metic ' and mental Arith- 
metic (100 pages). 

6. Practical Geometry and men- 
suration (40 pages). 

6. Science Primer, Standards 

111 and IV (160 pages). 

7. Freehand drawing. 

8. Drill. 

9. Objeot-leasons on the action 

of water in nature and the 
subjects in science (20 
pages). 

10. M anual work (o ptional). 

Total course of 
reading ...490 pages. 
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Middle Ybbnacctlab Bxamikatioii. 


1. Vernacular language-— 

(a) Two text-boolca (168 
pagee). 

(A) Oraxn mar (100 pages), 
(c) Composition (100 pages). 

2 . iBuropean Arithmetic and 

SuDhankar's rules (100 
pages). 

8. History of India (300 pages). 
4» Q eogr a phy — 

(а) General, with special 

knowledge of Bengal 
and India (1 60 
pages). 

(5) Physical (65 pages). 

6. Euclid, Book I, including 
Mensuration (86 pages). 

6. Science— 

(fl) Physics (100 pages). 

(б) Hygiene (140 pages). 


1. A literature book including— 

(a) Prose (100 pages). 

(b) Poetry (60 pages). 

(c) Grammar and composi- 

tion (60 pages). 

2. Arithmetic, European and 

native, as at present (100 
pages). 

8. Historical Header (India) 

(120 pages). 

4. Geographical Header (chiefly 
Britim Empire), including 
Physical (Geography (60 
pages). 

6. Euclid, Book 1, (80 pages) 
or Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration (50 pages). 

6. Science Header, Standards 

V and VI (132 pages). 

7. Freehand Drawing. 

8 Drill 

9. Manual work (optional). 

10. English (optional) (120 pages). 


Total course of 

reading 1,204 pages, 


Total course of f 7 
heading. ( e63 j 
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APPEN 

Short Tabu 


SUBJEOT. 

AgB 6. 

AOB 6. 

Ann 7. 

AGB 3. 

Am 9. 

First year, 
Intunt Class. 

Second year. 
Infant Class. 

Third year, 
Infant Class. 

Standard 1, 

standard II 
(Lower Primary 
Olase). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Beading 

[Kindergarten 
of reading. ^ 

to take the place 

Alphabet and 
spelling booK. 




WritiDK ••• 

Numeral up to 
10 (Kinder- 
garten), 

Alphabet; writ- 
ing of shaiika^ 
kara and ganda. 

Words from dic- 
tation ; nota- 
tion up to 
10.000; writing 
huri pdnt ehokt 
kaiha, bigkat 
ser and mdn. 

Writing from 
dictation ; writ- 
ing of letters 
to senior relB- 
tives. 

Forms of pot- 
t€th ; kabuli- 
yats and rent- 
receipts. 

Arithmetic 

Idea of num- 
bert L Kin- 
dergarten J. 

Simple addition, 
subtraction 
and muUiplu 
cation (multi- 
plication table 
up to 10 X 10). 

Addition, inb. 
traction, multi- 
plication, $aiyat 
deriyat aHya, 

First four simple 
rules; roun^ry- 
tables, 

kata, ytrkasa* 
sonaka§at and 
mamahina* 

Compound rules, 
bazar accounts, 
bigkakali, ka- 
thakalt^ jama- 
bandit 

Drawing 

Lines 

Rec t il i ne al 
figures : tracing 
outlines of that 
object. 

Simple free- 

hfind drawing ; 
tracing. 

Free-hand draw- 
ing on slate 
(iBt half of ist 
School of Art 
Book). 

Free-hand draw- 
ing on slate 
(2nd half of 1st 
School of Art 
Book). 

Drill 

Simple action songs. 

Elementary drill 
and gymnas- 
tics or calis- 
thenics. 


Keedle-work for 

girli only, eicept 
in mixed achoofs, 
where glrla may 
take up manual 
work. 

Nil 

Nil 

Hemming 

Topsewing or 
seaming. 

Running and 
felling and 

back-Btitching, 

1 


Kidorgarten occupation. 

Seed-placing and 
stiek-layiDg. 

Leaf manipula- 
tion and paper- 
folding. 

Leaf manipula- 
tion and paper- 
cutting. 


■1 

Nil 

NU j 

Nil ... ... 

Nil 


^ Th« publication of tbeic drawing boobg haa tinea 
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Anil 10. 

Aob n. 

Aon 18. 

AOB 18. 



standard IV 


Standard VI 

Rbxarks. 

Standaid III. 

(Upper Primary 
Class). 

Standard V. 

(Middle Yemacttlar 
Class). 



Science Readers. 
Poetry. 


Literature Book. 

History and Geography. 

Grammar and Compositicia. 

Letters to differ- 
ent persons in 
proper form. 

Chithat simple 

bonds and Jama- 
kharac*im 

Khatian, jamahandi, 
mahajam khaara 
and rokan chalan. 

Mortgage deeds and 
deeds of sale. 

G- 0. M. } L. C. 
M.; hatsarmahi- 
na, hathkali, 

Jootkali, maha- 
jani accounts. 

Simple propor- 

tion i vulgar and 
decimal frac- 

tions; problems. 

Up to interest and 
s(]UHre root ; cal- 
culation of prices 
and wages. Ac., on 
the native mctliud. 

Arithmetic, the 

whole; checking of 
accounts between 
landlord and 
tenant and creditor 
and debtor. 

Free-hand draw- 
ing (let half of 
Bnd School of Art 
Book). 

Frce-band draw- 
ing (2nd half of 
2nd School of Art 
Book). 

1 

Free-hand drawing 
<»rd School of Art 
Book). 

Free-hand drawing ‘ 
(;^rd and 4th School 
of Art Books). 


The Infant stafre may be 
reduced from three to 
two years in the case of 
intelligent pupils show 
inff satisfaolory progress. 

In Standards II, Iv and 
VI the subjects of 
Standards I, III and V, 
respectively, are to bo 
reytsed. 

Kindergarten methods 
should bo adopted in 
training children in the 
infant classes in all the 
subjects, with tho 
help of sied, sticks, 
Ac. No expense need 
be incurred in adopt- 
ing such methods. 
The reading lessons are 
to bo on the science of 
every-day life for all the 
standards. The poetical 
and historical lessons 
aro meant to inculcat 
moral teaching. 


Drill and gymnastics or caUsiheiiics. 


Cross-stitching Catting 


and making 
kurta. 


Bead- threading 
and string- weav- 
ing. 


kurtas sewing 
on buttons and 
strings t making 
button-holes ; 
marking. 


Clay-modelling 


English pri 
woid-book. 


been undertaken by Msesrs. McMillan A Co, 


Gathering and sew- 
ing on a band; 
darning and her- 
ring-boning. 

Cutting out and 
making a p%ran \ 
feather stitching, 
and ornamental 
marking. 

Olay-niodelling 

1 

j 

Clay-modelling 

English reader ; 

ad Vd not'd word- 
book; simple com- 
position and trans- 
lation. 

Midille English 

course ; elementary 
English grammar, 
composition ana 
translation. 


V%d€ aubsequeni Gov- 
ernment order embo- 
died in Director of Pnb- 
Uo Instruction’s Circu- 
lar No. 5* of 1909. 
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A&a 7. 

A&n 8. 

Third year of intent 
claaa. 

“ B ** class of Lower 
Primary Sohool. 

Standard I » A Class. 
Lower Primary School. 


I.— Drawing (Hand- Stmight, crook- 
and ©ya-traiii- ed, curved 
ing). lines; squares; 

oblongs ; 
circles. 


-Kindergarten ... 


I.— Object-lessons.. 


Lessons 
through eye, 
hand, taste. 
Kindergarten 
occupaliotis. 


About school 
fnrn i t u r e, 
plants, hu- 
man body, 
di (Terences of 
animals. 


Drawing of trian- 
gles, quadrilat- 
erals pentagon, 
etc. Ti’acing 
outlines of Aat 
objects. 

Lessons through 
eye, hand, 
taste, ear, 
smell : lessons 
on measure- 
ment. Kinder’ 
garten occupa- 
tions. 

About common 
objects and 
plants, parts of 
body, a cat, 
etc. 


Very simple free-hand Free-hand drawing 
drawing, tracing of flat from copies on slates ; | 
objects and reproduction first hall of 3 at i 

ot outline, Ac. School of Art Book.* 


Further lessons through Nil 
the senses, measure- 
ments, weight ; lessons 
about the notion of time. 
Kindergarten ocoupa- 
tious. 


On birds, the row; on The sky; tha sub j acts 
common metals and in science, etc., are 

simple articles made to be treated as 
from metals ; on plants object-lessons, 
yielding fibre, etc. ; on 
domestic vessels ; on parts 
of the human body. 


IV.— Manual training Nil 
optional for 
boys only, or 
tor boys and 
girls in mixed 
schools. 

IVo.— N e e d 1 r-work Nil 
ilor girls only, 
except in mixed 
schools where 
girls may take 
fip manual 
work). 


Seed-placing and stick- 
laying. 


... Hemming 


and paper-1 


Top-iewing or seam- 
ing. 


V.— Drill (for boys 
only). 

Va.— Drill (for girls 
only). 

VL- Writing 


VI f,— Arithmetic 


VIII.— Beading 

Science Printer in. 
eludes the follow- 
ing subjects 
Botany 


Simple action Simple 
songs. songs. 


action Elementary drill and Drill and gymnastics 
gymnastics. 


Elementary drill 
calisthenios. 


and Drill and calisthenics 


Com m e n 0 e Writing of letters 
wilting nu- of the alphabet 
merals, and simple 

words ; writing 
of saiikat ka/ra 
and gandfi. 


idea of num- 
ber from 
object-lessons 
and Kinder- 
gurteo. 


Simple examples 
of addition, 
s u b t raction, 
siin pie multi- 
plication 
tables ; nota- 
tion up to 100- 


Writing short words, Ao., 
from dictation; writing 
sums; writing of bur%t 
pan, chok, katha, bigha, 
$er and man 


Examples of afldition, 
subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, mental arithmetic ; 
notation up to lo,000, 
saiya, deriya and araiya. 


Writing more complex 
words and sentenoes. 
and letters to senior 
relatives. 


Four simple rules: 
mental arithmetic ; 
notation, (he whole ; 
couutry-iablee, man^ 
kaaa, gerkaaa, sona^ 
katat masmanina . 


... Learning letters Beading simple printed 
and written language. 


Standard I, Science 
Ptimer. - 


Simple facta about a 
seedling and a Cull- 
grown plant. 
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FerHaeuiar jEJueaiion. 

0 . 


XAR Syllabus. 


Aav 9. 

i Agb 10. 

Agb 11. 

Agb 18. 

AOI IS. 

Standard II ss 
Lower Primary 
Class. 

Standard III. 

Standard IV » Upper 
Primary Class. 

1 

Standard V. 

Standard VI a Middle 
Vernacular Clast. 

(t 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

Free-hand draw- 
ing from copies 
on slates ; se- 
cond half of 1st 
School of Art 
Book.* 

Free-hand drawing 

Free-hand drawing ... 

Free-hand drawing ... 

Free-hand drawing. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NIL 

« 

The air, etc, ; the 
subjects i n 

science, eto.i 
are to be treat- 
ed as object- 
lessons. 

Water 5 the sub- 
jects in science, 
etc., are t • be 
treated as object- 
lessons. 

The action of water 
in nature ; the aub- 
jpcts in science, 
etc., are to be treated 
as object-lessons. 

Nil 

Nil. 

Leaf manipula. 
tion and paper- 
cutting. 

Bead-threadlnK and 
string-weaving. 

Clay-modelling ... 

Clay-modelling ... I 

Olay-mode Ding. 

Running and 

Cross-stitch and 

Cutting out a kurta^ 

Gathering and sewing 

Cutting out and mak- 

felling and 

back-stitching. 

making a kurta. 

sewing on buttons 
and su ing ; making 
button -holes ; mark- 
ing. 

on a band ; darning 
and herring-boning. 

ing a piran; feather 
stitching and orna- 
mental markings 

Drill and gym- 
uastios* 

Drill and gym- 
nastics. 

Drill and gymnastics 

Drill and gymnastics 

Drill and gymnastics. 

Drill and calis- 
thenics. 

Drill and calis- 
thenics. 

Drill and calisthenics 

Drill and calisthenics 

Drill and calisthenics. 

Writing complex 

W'riting letters to 

Writing of chit ha. 

Writing of khatian. 

Mortgage deeds and 

words and sen* 
tences, and 

forms ofpotiahf 
kabuliyat and 
rent-receipts. 

different persons 
in proper forms. 

simple bond, and 
jamakharach. 

jamabandi, maha^ 
jani khasra and 
rdkar chalans. 

deeds of sale. 

Simple and com- 

G. 0. M. ; L. 0. 

Simple proportion ; 

Interest ; square root ; 

The whole ; checking of 

pound rules ; 

M, i iDental at'ith- 

vulgar and decimal 

problems, calculations 

accounts between 

r e d u ctioDs ; 
menial arithme- 
tic ; bazar ac- 
counts, higha’ 
kalit kathakali 
and jamabandi. 

metic ; batiar- 
mahina, hatkali, 
footkali^ maha* 
jani. 

fractions ; problems. 

of prices ; wages, Ac., 
on native method. 

landlord and tenant 
and creditor and 
debtor. 

Standard 11, 
Science Primer. 

Standard III, 

Standard IV, Soieaoe 

Standard V, Science 

[ Standard VI, Soienoe 

Science Primer. 

Primer. 

Reader. 

Reader. 

C^essoae on the 
roots of plants. 

Lessons on siema 

Lenonson let res and 
flowers. 

Life-history of plants 

Dife-hlstorj of plants 
continued. 
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Aaa tk 

AOB e. 

Aaa 7. 

A«B 8. 


SVBJBOT. 

First year of in. 
fani class. 

Second year of In- 
fant class. 

Third year of infant 
class. 

** B *’ class of Dower 
Primary School, 

Standard IwA Class* 
Lover Primary School. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

Science Primer in- 
oladet the follow, 
ing snbjecte— 

ecnM, 

Kfttural History .» 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Habits and description 
of domestic animals-- 
oow, oat, and dog. 

A.— .igricnltore (?«r 

country sohooie 
for boys only). 

Nil ... 

Nil 

Nil * ... 

A 

Necessaries of life* 
Varieties of crops. 


or 


• 




"Physical Science 
(for town schools, 
for boys only). 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ... ... .«« ... 

. B 

Simple facts about 
general properties of 
matter. 

B 

Chemistry (for 

town schools, for 
^ boys only). 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ... ,,, 

B 

Solubility ... •«« 

Hygiene for boys 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ... ... ... 

Food ; drink ; air ; 
light. 


or 


1 


Homrstic Economy for 
girls. 

Nil ... ... 

Nil 

Nil ... " 

Bathing; dress; the 
kitchen. 

IX, - Poetry or memo- 

rising short 

poems.* 

X. ^Histoij 

Nil 

Nil 

Short pieces to 
be committed 
to memory. 

Nil 

Short pieces to be com- 
uiitted to memory. 

Nil ... ... 

Short, nieces about 
duties of children .to 
be committed to 
memory. 

Nil ... ... ... 

XI 

.—Geography 

Nil .a. 

Nil 

Nil .M tft *•* ... 

Nil ... ... ... 

Xll.— Bensuration for 
boys only. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil .M M* 

XIII. **-Liter a t u r e . 

book, including 
Oram mar and 
Oomt)osition. 

XIV. — English, inolud- 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ^ ... 

Nil ... ... ... ... 

Nil 

Nil ... ... ... 

Nil *.. M* u« 


ai.d Composi- 
tion. 




i 

1 
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C — concluded. 


Acm 9. 

Aes 10. 

Aqb 11. 

AOB 12. 

A<3B 13. 

Standard 11 a 
Lower Primary 
Class. 

Standard III, 

Standard IV Upper 
Primary Class. 

Standard V. 

Standard Vic* Middle 
Yemacular Class. 

6 

7 

^ — 

8 

9 

10 


Further leuons 
about the cat 
family. 


Lesson on rice 
and oilseeds. 


B 

Further discus* 
sion on proper, 
ties of matter. 


B 

Further ex peri 
ments astosolu 
ble and innoln- 
ble substances. 

Cleanliness and 
dress j exercise 
and rest ; 
epidemics. 

Cooking; bed- 
room. 


Pieces to be 
committed to 
memory. 

Nil 


Nil 


NU 

Nil 

[Nil 


Difference between 
vertebrate and m-| 
vertebrate ani- 
mals : more about 
the dog. 

Why crops fall ; 
drought i Irriga- 
tiou. 


Pressure exerted by 
liquids; floating 
bodies; pressure 
of atmosphere ; 
syringe. 

B. 

Chendstry of a 
candle, first half. 


Air; xratfr ; food ; 
sunlight. 


Cow and horse com- 
pared. 


Food and fodder-yield- 
ing trees ; pests ; oil- 
cakes. 


Heat and its effects— 
conduction ; convec- 
tion ; radiation ; boil- 
ing. 


Chemistry of a caudle, 
second half. 


More advanced course 
ordinary accidents. 


How to keep rooms 
clean ; furnishing 
room ; the kitch- 
en ; sunlight. 


Cooking; meals; bed- 
room ; ordinary acci- 
dents. 


Beniition of animals 


Work in school garden 
collection of epech 
mens ; also lessons on 
fertility ; pulse crops; 
sugarcane and salt- 
petre ; f oot-and-mou I h| 
disease. 


Light— reflection : 
fraction. 


General and chemical 
properties of well- 
known metals. 

Food ; drink ; air ; 
dwelling-liouhes. 


tori cal Reader 
fBengal). 


Map of school- 
room, house aud 
compound ; map, 
of village; first 
part of Geogra- 
phical Reader. 


Taught as priotf- 

oal Oeometrj . 


Personal h.vgiene ; 
treatment of common 
ailments, V^uins, 
sOHldf. wounds and 
bruises, 

Aicluded in Literature book. 


First part of a more 
advanced reader on 
Indian JlistiTry. 


First part of His- |8econd part of Hist ori- 
.1 cal ^ader (Bengal). 


Map of district in 
which school is situ- 
ated ; maps of Ben 
gRl». India and 
World, with -a special 
reference to British 
Possessions ; second 
part of Geographical 
Reader. 

Elemoutary practical 
Geometry, including 
simple practical 
Mensuration. 


Literature book, including prose, poetry 
and 10 pages of grammatical lessons 
(for Standard IV only). 

Nilt English Primer and 

Word-book. 


First half of a more 
advanced reader. 


Development and me* 
tamorphosis of an 
insect; members of 
the monkey -family; 
snakes. 

A 

Work In school gar- 
den \ collections of 
specimens ; also les- 
sons on rotation of 
crops ; feed and keep 
of cattle ; use of 
excreta and bones ; 
segregatioa of cattle 
during epideoiit's. 

O 

Electricity and tnugne- 
tism. 


Elements and com- 
pounds— carbon and 
sulphur. 

Village conservancy ; 
cleanliness ; dress, 
exercise and rest ; epi- 
demics; accidents. 

Infectious diseases ; 
infection i sick-room ; 
cooking of sick diet. 


Second part of a more 
advanced Header on 
Indian History, in- 
cluding a chapter on 
the British Adminis- 
tration in India. 

Second half of a more 
advanced reader. 


Praotioal plane Geo- 
roelry, including 
Mensuration 
or 

First 26 propositions 
of the First Book of . 

Euclid. I 

Literature book, including proSe, poetry, and 
lessons on grammar acd comoa.tion. 


Praciira! plane Gea. 
metry, including 
Monsuratfon 

First Book of Euclid, 


English Reader ; ad- 
vanced Word-book ; 
simple composition 
and translation. 


Middle English course; 
elementary English 
Gram ni ar ; com posi- 
tion and translation. 


Physical Bcfenee and Ohemistry), Buclid aud Mensuration. Manual work may be sub&tituted by girls for 


V should be included, 

Sa, fseo, dated Slit July 1902, page 224, foot note. 


O 
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Table showing arproximatelt thb number of pages op lessons 
Note.— T he numbers of pages included within brachets, referring to 
[The Text-books prescribed are — The Junior Teacher’s Manual (not more 
Drill Book (2 annas), the Alphabet, and felling Book (not more than 1 
Header (3 annas), Upper Primaiy Science Primer (4 annas), Upper Primary 
Middle Vernacular Science Primer (7 annas), Middle Vernacular Literature 
(4 annas each), Euclid, First Book (2 annas), and Arithmetic Book in two 
Primary and Middle Vernacular Standards, prices 4 and 8 annas, re 
need not be purchased by pupils. They should be supplied to schools.] 


Subject. 




Approximate 

1st 

year. 

Infant 

class. 

2ud 

year, 

Infant 

class. 

3rd year, j 
Infant class. | 

1 

Standard 1 

I- 1 

i 

1 

1 

•I 

2 

3 

4 

1 6 ; 

1 

I. — Drawing (hand- and . 
eye-training). 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

i 

1 page and ; 
Drawing Book,: 
No. 1 (let 
half). 

11 — Kindergarten 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 


III Ob ject-lessons 

Nil* 

Nil 

Nil* 

6 pages* ... ; 

IV. — Manual Training (for 

see 

• ee 


[2 pages*] ... ; 

! 

boys optional). 




IVa. — ^Needle- work (for girls 



Nil 

I 

Nil 

only). 





V. —Drill and Gymnastios 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

(for boys only) 
or 




Ya . — Drill and Calisthenics 
(for girls only). 

NUt 

Nilt 

NUt 

NUt 

VI. —Writing 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

VII.— Arithmetic ... 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

40 pages ... 

VIII. -Science Primir, in- 
cluding — 

• •• 

1 

Nil* 

Alphabet and 
Spelling Book, 


Botany 

• • • 

i 

1 * * ” 

25 pages. 

1 •»•... 

6 pages* 
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D. 

allotted to each Standard and the prices of the book. 

alternative or optional subjeota, have not been counted in the totals. 

than 8 annas), the Senior Teacher’s Manual (not more than 10 annas), the 
anna), Indian Drawing Book, 4 parts (3 annas each), Lower Primary 
Literature Book and Historical and 'Geographical Readers (3 annas each. 
Book (6 annas), Middle Vernacular Historical and Geographical Readers 
parts, the first for Lower Primary Standard and the second Mrt for Upper 
speotively. The Teachers’ Manuals, the Drill Book and the Drawing Books 


NUMBER OP PAGES ALLOTTED. 


Standard 

II. 

Standard 

III. 

Standard 

IV. 

1 

Standard 

V. 

Standard 

VI. 

6 


8 “ 

9 

10 

1 page and 
Drawing 
Book, No. 
1 (2nd 
half). 

• • • 

Drawing 
Book, No. 2 
(Ist half). 

Drawing Book, 
No. 2 (2nd 
half). 



Drawing Book, 
No. 3. 



Drawing Book 
No. 4. 

6 pages* 

10 pages^ ... 

10 pages? 

« # f 




[1 page*J 

[4 pages?] 

[3 pages?] 

• • • 

[3 pages?] 

• • » 

[6 pages?] 

1 Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

• • 

Nil * 

tee 

Nil. 

Nilt ... 

Nilt 

Nilt 

• • • 

Nilt 

• • • 

Nil.t 

Nilt ... 

Nilt 

Nilt 

• •• 

Nilt 

• •• 

•Nil.t 

Nil* ... 

Nilt 

Nil? 

a •• 

Nil? 

• a . 

Nil.? 

60 pages 

50 pages ... 

60 pages 

• •9 

50 pages 

... 

60 pages. 

6 pages* 

8 pages? ... 

8 pages? 

9 • 9 

12 pages 

• • • 

! 

12 pages. 


O 2 
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Approximate 

SuBJBor. 

1st 

year. 

Infant 

2nd 

year, 

; Infant 

3rd year, 
Infant class. 

Standard 


I. 


class. 

class. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VIII. — Science Primer, in- 
oludinA — concld. 
Natural History 






• •• 


10 pages 

Agriculture (for country 

• • # 

• •s 


10 pages* ... 

schools for hoys only) 




or 





Physical Science (for 

• • • 

• • • 


[6 pages*] ... 

town schools for hoys 
only). 





and 





Chemistry (for town 

see 

... 


[4 pages*] ... 

schools for boys only). 




Hygiene (for boys only) 

... 

• « • 


8 pages* 

or 





Domestic Economy (for 

s . s 

• •• 


[8 pages*] .. 

girls only). 




IX.*— Poetry (included in 

••• 

Nil* 

2 pages, in- 
cluded in 

2 pages* 

readers up to Standard 



II and in Literature 
Books in Standards 
III- VI). 



the Alpha- 
bet Book.] 


' X.— -History. * 

1 ss 

• • • 



XI. — Geography 

XII. — Mensuration (for boys 

s. 

... 



only) — 

[Number of pages of 

... 

• • « 



directions to he 
included in the 
Science Primers.] 





XIII, — Literature Book, (in- 


... 



cluding Grammar 
and Composition!. 





XIV. — English (including 

* • 

see 

... . t 


Elements of Qrammat 
aud Composition). 





Total number of pages ... 

Nil 

Nil 

25 pages ... 

80 pages 


• Th» Junior Teaeher’t Manual (a book of about 200 pa«oa) will rito direotiona how tho iubjeoU 

t TuiB Drill 3oo!r f.r.bot.'ift 76 Dairoa) abould 
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Number op pages alu>tted. 


Standard 

11. 

Standard 

III. 

Standard 

IV. 

Standard 

V. 

Standard 
. VI. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 pages* 

8 pages* 

10 pages* 

16 pagesf ... 

10 pages? 

16 pages? 

12 pages 

20 pages 

• • • 

• • « 

12 pages. 

24 pages. 

[5 pages*] 

f 10 pages?] 

[10 pages?] . 

[10 pages] 

• • 1 

[10 pages.] 

[4 pages*j 

[6 pages?] 

[6 pages?] ... 

(6 pages] 

a • t 

[6 pages]. 

8 pages* 

16 pages? ... 

16 pagesif 

20 pages 

• © © 

20 pages. 

8 pages*] 

fl6 pages?] 

[16 pages?] ... 

[20 pages] 

... 

[20 pages]. 

3 pages* 

10 pages ... 

10 pages 

25 pages 

• • • 

25 pages. 

• • • 

• • • 

80 pages ... 
20 pages ... 

1 

30 pages 

20 pages 

30 pages 
30 pages 

• •c 

• • • 

60 pages. 

30 pages. 

• • • 

20 pages ... 

20 pages 

26 pages 
40 pages 
‘ Euclid]. 

[or 

of 

25 pages [or 40 
pages more of 
Euclid.] 

• • • 

• • • 

20 pages ... 

30 pages ... 

[40 pages] ... 

60 pages (ex- 
olupive of 26 
pages uf poe- 
try). 

[60 pages]. 

50 pages (es> 
elusive of 25 
pages of poe- 

[60 pages]. 

irnmmmmm miom mmmmmmm 

100 pages 
80 pages 
(revibion). 

210 pages ... 

220 pages + 
210 ^ _ pages 
(revision). 

304 pages 

• •• 

308 pages +304 
pages (re- 

vision). 


marlced (*) ore to be tougbt. It should be in the bands of teachers of Lower Primary standaril* 

.aUo b© in the hands of the ^.eaober only. ^ , 

it) are to b© taught* It will also firir© diraotion© ragardin^^ school manpgsment (inoludingf kctping of 
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APPENDIX E. 

TAB DETAII^D SYLLABUS.* 

Non.^^Xi is <kf tlxo utmost importsnoe Utat all objects which are 
to bo used to illustrato the courses of instruction in Temaoular schools 
hoould bo soleetod from materials or things that are commonly found 
te mmcy sohool. or which can be obtained in erery Tillage without 
difionltf and without^ cost. This rule applies to objects which are 
to bo used for the training of the senses in the infant classes and for 
objoet'leasoni^ ete., and also, as &r as possible, to those to be used in 
the teazling of tho setenoe of every'day life. 

Imfant Class. 

Tm« following ** Kindergarten *’ and “ Objeot-lesson *' 
•ubjeota shall be prescribed for the first stage of instruotion 
before the children are allowed to begin to learn their letters 
or to learn to read, etc. : — 


Fihsi' period of Infant Class — One tear's course. 

[Age about 6 years.] 

A. — ^Kindergarten and object-lessons for training children 
by observation or impressions obtained through the senses— 
1. Through the eye — 

(0) Lessons on form— 

Curved lines. 

Lines, straight and crooked. 

Ball-shaped bodies. 

(1) Lessons on colour — 

Black and white substances. 

Yellow and red ditto. 

Blue and green ditto. 

2. Through the hand — 

Things, hard and soft. 

,, rough and smooth. 

„ heavy and light. 

„ brittle and tough. 

8. Through the sense of taste — 

Things, sweet and sour. 

„ pungent or hot, sour, saltish, and 
bitter. 

B. — Ohjeot-lesBons on things of every-day life, _ such as a 
flat board or a piece of wood, a box, a stool or onair, a table 
or sohool desk ; also very simple object-lessons about plants, 
growing and flowering, indicating the root, the stem, the 
leaves, the Bowers, etc., and their simple uses, and^ showing 
that a plant must be watered for it to continue to live. 

• The sylUbus lor tho Inf&ot Class and Standards I and II haro boon 

revised {see pAsres 236—257 ) 
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Very simple lessons about the human body — 

Parts of the body — the head, arms, legs, hands and 
feet. 

What the body is made of (bones and flesh). 

O.— -Training of hand and eye-— 

Drawing of ourveil, straight and crooked lines. 
Drawing of squares and oblongs, oiroles and figures 
like oiroles bounded by curved lines. 

D.— Very simple lessons as to different kinds of animals— 

Some animals walk only. 

Ditto have two, four and more legs. 

Ditto crawl. 

Ditto fly. 

Ditto swim. 

Ditto walk and fly. 

Ditto walk and swim. 

Necessity of kindness to domestic animals. 

Kindness o£ children to one another. 

D. — From the object-lessons on the leaves of trees and on 
the hands and feet, etc., the idea of numbers can be readily 
introduced, and from numbers to addition, subtraction, and 
single mental arithmetic. 

F. — The children are to be allowed to learn to write the 
numerals about this stage. 

G. — The children must be trained daily in simple physical 
exercises and in action songs. 

H. — Kindergarten occupation, such as stick-laying, etc. 

Bboond period or Infant Class — One year’s course. 

[Ago about 6 years ] 

A. — Training through the senses — 

1. Through the eye— 

(a) Lessons on form — 

Kstension of lessons given in first period. 

Also lessons on angles and on triangles of 
various shapes. 

Also lessons on cube and brick-shaped bodies. 
(l>) Lessons on colour — 

Extension of lessons given in first period. 

Grey, orange, purple and brown. 

2. Through the hand — 

Extension of lessons given in first period show- 
ing various degrees of tho properties then 
tested. 

8. Tlipough tho sense of taste — 

Extension of lessons given in first period- 
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4. Through the ear — 

SoTindfl, loud and eoft. 
t, distant and near. 

,, pleasant and unpleasant. 

Diflerent animals give different soundsb 
Sounds of pain, sounds of pleasure. 

Sounds giye spoken language. 

5. Through the organs of smell— > 

Pure air has no smell. 

Air which has smell is not pure. 

Sweet or pleasant smells of flowers. 

XJnpleasant smell of rotting or decaying vege- 
tation. 

Unpleasant smell of rotting or decaying animal 
matter. 

Air with bad smell is unhealthy to breathe. 

6. liessons on sixe and measurement — 

Liength, breadth and thickness. 

Measures of length, both vernacular measures, 
and the yard, foot and inch. 

B.— The following object-lessons on common things : — 

1. On a stool or chair. 

2. „ a slate and pencil. 

3. „ a book. 

4. ,, a tree and its fruits. 

&. „ a mango and plantain. 

6. „ seeds. 

7. „ grass. 

8. ,, a plant yielding fibres which the children can 

extract. 

0, „ the parts of the human body in greater detail 

man in the first period. 

10. ,, a oat. 

O. — The hand and eye should be again trained by simple 
drawing exercises of the same character as those in the first 
period, but rather more advanced, with the drawing of 
triangles, quadrilaterals, pentagons, etc., in addition. 

Tracing outlines of leaves of plants of various shapes and 
of other flat bodies on slates. Leaves of plants may be 
pressed between sheets of paper (old newspaper) to make 
them lie quite flat. 

After tracing a leaf or other flat object on the slate, the 
pupil should be required to make a freehand copy of his 
own diagram by the side of it, and compare it and correct 
it by placing the original object over it. This would help 
to tram the eye and would fix the form of the object more 
clearly in the memory than simple tracing would do. 
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D. — At tliis period the children are to begin to learn their 
letters, etc., and to write the letters of the alphabet and to 
form short words. Also writing shatkia^ kata and ganda. 

bi. — Additional arithmetical exercises ; notation up to 100 ; 
multiplication table up to 10 x 10 ; simple addition, subtrao* 
tion and multiplication. Slates may be used for the simple 
arithmetic. 

F. — Short pieces of poetry should be committed to 
memory. Some of these should teach morality and the 
duties of children. 

0. — Simple physical exercises and action songs. 

H. — Kindergarten occupations, such as stick-laying, seed- 
placing, etc. 

Thikd pbuiod or Infant Glass — Onb ybar’s coobse* 
(equal to Standard B of present Primary course). 

[Ago about 7 years.] 

A. — Training through the senses — 

1. Through the eye — 

(a) Lessons on form should include the notions of 
perpendicular, horizontal, oblique, parallel lines, 
the circle, sphere, cylinder, prisms, pyramid, and 
cone. 

(A) Lessons on colour should deal with dark and 
light colours, and with the varying shades of 
such colours as red, blue, green, yellow, eto. 

Primary and secondary colours, browns, greys, 
eto. 

(c) Lessons on the four cardinal points. 

2. Determination of weights and measures with the use 

of bazar scales and measures. Short weights 
and measures used for cheating. 

3. Blementary notions about time should be given 

(indigenous and European) to include the year, 
month, week, day, hour, and minute ; also 
division of the year into seasons. 

B. — Object-lessons — 

I. Fiurther lessons about plants— 

Seeds to he sown and grown to form plants. 
Object-lessons on plants, such as pumpkin, and on 
vegetables, such as brinjal, beans, eto., for 
food. 

2. Further lessons about the human body— 

The blood, the brain, the skin. 

3. Object-lessons about birds (pigeon, duok, eto). 

Simple lessons about the oow. 

• Double promotion may be given to intelligent pupils at th« itnge 

wher« bho work of throe years oaa be satisfactomy dona in two* 
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4. Objeot-lessona on vessels — 

An earthen pot. 

A water-glass or a b(/ttlo. 

A brass lotah or a brass plate {thala), 

6. Object-lessons on common metals. 

Ditto on coins* copper and silver. 

Ditto on nails, screws. 

Ditto on a knife. 

Ditto on a key for a look. 

6. ObjeoWessons about plants yielding fibres* more 
advanced than in the previous stage. 

The use of various fibres in the manufacture of cloth 
for clothing. 

O. — Drawing (hand- and eye-traiuing) — 

Drawing on slates* of rather more advanced character 
than in the two previous stages. 

Drawing outlines of leaves, etc.* from memory must 
be practised. • 

D. — Arithmetic cud Writing- 

Addition, subtraction and muliplication ; notation 
op to 10,000 ; shaiya, deriya and ariya ; writing buri, 
pan, chok, katho, higha, ser and man; writing short 
words, etc., from dictation. 

E. — Verses on ihe duties of children should be committed 
to memory and recited. The reading of simple printed and 
written language should be commenced. 

F. — School drill. 

Q-. — Needlework (/or girh only). — Hemming. 

H. — Kindergarten occupations, such as stick-laying* seed- 
work, etc. 

Standard I. — Onk year's course 
(corresponding to the “ A ” Class or a 
Ijower Primary School). 

CArc about 8 years.] 

Cloae aubiecta . — Heading* Writing, Arithmetic* Objecl- 
lessons and a Primer* with Drawing (hand and eye-training). 
Manual work, Needle- work for girls, and School Drill. 

Writing. — To write from dictation ; to write more complex 
words and sentences, and an ordinary letter to a senior 
relative. 

Arithmetic. — First four simple rules, including mental 
operations ; country tables of money, weights, measure and 
land measure ; mankaaa, serkaaa, aonakaaa^ maamahina. 
Object-leaaona {5 pages). 

The Skt. 

Sunrise, noon, sunset. — The children are to note* with 
reference to the school-house or village, the object over which 
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the Bun rises or sets from month to month ; and to note also 
the sun’s position at noon, and its varying height above the 
horizon. 

Shadow. — ^The pupils are to notice by aid of an upright 
•jitiok on a flat pieoe of ground the varying length of the 
shadow, month by month. 

Moon. — Note its changes. The pupils should draw the 
shape of illuminaced portion, week by week. 

Day and night. — Varying length of day and night at 
Afferent seasons to be noted, and connected with the vary- 
ing position of the sun as determined at rising and setting, 
and at noon. 

The Primer for the class will contain — 

A. ,-^Botany (5 pages) — 

1. A broad sketch of the plant in reference to its three principal 
parts, — the root, the stem, and the leaf. 

2. Talk about a seedling. 

8. Distinction between root and stem. Observe tbc germination 
of seed. One part grows upwards — the stem — and the other down- 
wards — the root. If a growing plant be placed in an inverted position 
for some time, observe that the stem will bend and grow upwards and 
the root in the contrary direction. (A germinating pea placed 
upside down will show this.) 

B. — Natural ^History {10 pages ). — Habits and general des- 
cription of the following domestic animals, with anecdotes : 
the cow, the oat and the dog, incidentally illustrating what 
is meant by herbivorous and carnivorous animals, their 
offensive and defensive weapons. 

C. — Agriculture {10 pages) for Country Schools, for boys 
only — Alternative with Plijisics and Chemistry. 

Necessaries of Life — Variety desirable a.s a protection again.st 
failure of crops. Objects required. — Specimens of cereals, ptilsos, oil- 
seeds, vegetables, sugar, salt, milk, fibres, straw, bamboos, timber, 
and spices. 

D. -^Physics (5 pages) for Town Schools, for boys only — • 
The following lesson is to be in the form of conversation : — 

Solid subetaneee and some of their properties . — Take a solid, and 
show that it has a definite shape. This shape cannot be easily 
altered. . . . . 

Some solids may bo converted into liquids by heating, e.g., yrax, 

JPorous bodies.— 'lake a piece of charcoal and show the pores. 
Examine also a piece of unijlazed pottery. Water percolates 
through the pores. Examine blotting paper. 

Liquids and sothe of their properties .—h-s an example, take water. 
It has no shape of its own ; it takes the shape of the vessel into 
which it is poured. It breaks into drops. It flows down. Fill a 
bottle full of water. Try to cork it. The water is difficult to 
compress. 

Solids are converted into liquids by heating ; liquids are converted 
into solids by cooling. Observe how cocoanut olT becomes solidified 
in winter. 
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S.—^Chemis(rp {U pages) for Town SchooUf for hoys only — 
Lesson on solubility 

Take a pinch, of common salt, sugar,' and finely-powdered chalk, 
resTOctiTeiy, in a tumbler, and add the same Tolume of water to each 
and stir with a rod. Observe the appearance of the liquids ; the ^ 
water with the salt and sugar is perfectly clear ; that containing the * 
chalk is milky. Now pass the liquids through filter papers. Observe 
that the milkiness in tne last has now disappeared. Taste them one 
by one. The water containing the salt has a brackish taste* that 
which was poured orer the sugar has a sweetish taste, whilst that 
which was treated with chalk has no ta 9 te whatever* Evaporate the 
liquids in succession in earthenware or enamelled cups. The water 
evaporates ofiE slowly, and at last, we have residue of salt and sugar ; 
but the water which was similarly treated with chalk leaves nothing 
behind. 

jP . — Sygiene (S pages) ^ for boys only — 

J^ood?.-— Its necessity. Evils of unde^eeding and overfeeding. 
Ordinary articlea of food, including meat, eggs, milk and fruits. 

JDt'inJc . — Pure water how obtained. Causes of impurities in water. 

.dir. -Necessity of pure air. Causes of its impurities. Howto 
purify the air f»f dwelling-houses. 

Sunlight. — Its necessity in dwelling-houses. 

F {a). ^ Domestic Economy {8 pages)^ for girls only^ 

Bathing. — Anointing the body nefore bathing. Bathing as a means 
of cleaning the body. Bathing of little children. 

Dr 689 . — Dress capable of improvement. Clothes to be washed 
and kept clean. Children’s clothes to be changed frequently. 

Tkn kitchen — Should be kept clean. Kemoval of refuse. Scrub- 
bing the floor and cleaning walls and the ceiling. Admission of light 
and air into the kitchen. 

Q.^Draicing {hand and eye-training ). — Half the first part 
(of the four parts) of the Indian Drawing Books prepared 
in the School of Art.** 

A set of Indian drawing copies has recently been supplied by a 
drawing book in four parts prepared by order of the Government of 
India. With some additional examples and a carefully-prepared set 
of instructions for teachers* the first book would be suitable for us# 
in lower primary schools. The examples would have to be enlarged, 
mounted on pasteboard, and varnished. These enlarged examples 
would be bung up in front of the class, and copied by the students on 
their slates, so that one set would bo sufficient for each school. The 
only expense would be the cost of one book for the teacher and one 
set of examples for each school. The examples would be of so simple 
a character that any intelligent teacher* by the help of the printed 
instructions, would be able to direct the class in the correct method 
of drawing thorn. 

One page of directions regarding Drawing is to be included in the 
Science Primer. 

H. — Manual Training {optional^ except in mixed schools 
where girls may have to take up this subject in place of needle-^^ 
work)a — Lieaf and Paper work. 

Leaves {painty e^c.)«~Making fans of different kinds^ 
whistles, ornamental designs* 

Paper. — Paper-folding, paper-modelling* such as caps, boats, and 
other toys, ink-pots, pen-cases, etc., flying kites, flowers, garlands* 
slings, lanterns, envelopes, etc.* etc. 


* Since published by Messrs* McMilan U Oot 
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Two pages of the Reader to contain directions about 
Manual Training. 

H (a), — Needlework (for girh). — Top-sowing or seaming. 

I, — Verses teaching the duties of children. 

(Two pages at the end of the Primer.) 

J. — School Drill. 

Standard II 

(CORBBSPONDINO TO PRESENT liOWER PRIMARY STANDARD). 

[Age aboQt 9 years.] 

Claes «ii5/re^«.»-Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Object* 
lessons and Primer, with Drawing (hand and eye-traiuiug). 
Manual work, Needlework for girls, and School Drill. 

Writing. — Revision of subj'eots of Standard 1 ; writing out 
forms of pottahe, kahuliyata and rent-receipts. 

Arithmetic . — Revision of subjects of Standard I and 
compound rules ; accounts of bazar purchases, calculation of 
prices, including menta][. operations; bighakali, kathakaliy 
and j'amabandi. 

Object-leeaom (5 pages) . — 

The Air. 

Winds . — The pupils should record the varying directions 
of the winds, from season to season, or day to day ; also 
note that some winds are warm, some cold, that some bring 
rain and some dry weather. 

Air — Contains moisture or water vapour shown by 
two classes of facts— (a) clothes left out in open air at night 
become damp and wet, salt becomes damp and wet during 
rainy season, vapour from air is turned into water, and 

(6) pools of water and tanks dry up in wind and sun, wet 
cloth becomes dry when hung up in wind and sun, the 
water in them turns ii^ vapour. Human breath contains 
vapour, and this turns to water when a cold slate is breathed 
upon, or on a cold morning breath becomes visible owing 
to water being formed from the vapour in it. 

Surface of lands.— The meaning of the terms plains, 
valleys, hills, etc., must be explained, and the teacher should 
make models in clay, sand, etc., to illustrate the meaning 
of such terms. 

The Reader for this class will contain — 

A. — Botany (5 pages ) — 

Boot of a —• Function of the root (1) to hold the 

plant, and (2) to supply food. Fxamine different kinds of 
roots. 

Distinguish between the main roots and rootlets — 

Fibrous roots— grass. 

Fleshy roots — radish, beet. 

Adventitious roots — banyan. 
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JB. — Natural History ( 10 pages) — 

General description of the members of the oat family, 
with anecdotes.. 

Mammals, — The oat chosen as a type — external configur- 
ation — round face — arrangement and disposition of the 
hair— “habits. 

Examination of the paw ; (a) under surface ; the fleshy 
pad— the retractile claws — when excited the claws are drawn 
out of the protecting sheath and the hair stands on end — 
mode of seizing prey. . , 

The pupil of the oat’s eye : almost a vertical line in 
broad daylight ; in the dark it expands. 

The oat : its maternal instincts— attitude of the male oat 
towards the offspring. 

The tiger ; only a big cat. 

(7, Agriculture (8 pages), alternative with Physics and 

Chemistry for Village Schools, for boys only. 

^ lesson on rice and a lesson on oilseeds. 

JO, — physics (5 pages) for boysvnly — 

Oases and some of their properties. — Blow into water 
through a tube ; you see something bubbling up. Blow 
against your hand ; you feel a current of air. Gases cannot 
be kept in an open-mouthed vessel. Gases are easily 

the general properties of matter (ice, water and 


steam). 

Divisibility of matter. 
Gravity. 

E. — Chemistry (U pages), for 


about solubility. 


boys Further lessons 


Take some lime in a bottle, fill half the bottle with water, cork it 
tiehtly, and violently agitate the contents. Allow to settle over night. 
Next day carefully decant off the clear liquid ; note the alkaline 
nature of the water : divide it into two portions ; blow into one by 
means of a tube or bamboo or some kind of reed ; observe how the 
water turns milky ; the lime which was in solution has now been 
rendered insoluble and thus precipitated. Pass the milky water 
through a filter. Ihe water is now colourless and devoid of taste 
ICf l^sons on the Chemistry of a Candle.) 

' ‘Treat similarly powdered alum, sulphate of copper, charcoal, sand, 
etc., and find out which of the above are soluble and which insoluble 

in water. 


F ^Hygiene (8 pages), for hoys only— 

Vlsanliness and rfrcw.— Bathing ; its necessity. How 
TTow to keep the house clean. Uses or dress* 
rSes used for wea^ng cloths. . 

Exercise and rest, including change of air. 

Epidemiee.—'H.o'vr to cheek their spread. 

F (a ). — Domestic Economy (8 pages), for girls — 

Cook.no.— Cleanliness to be observed. Cleaning of 
Supply ot flood water for cooking rood. Articles to be 
prepared and washed before cookma. Food to be prepared and kept 
Mvered as far as possible. Kice to be cooked last and eaten before 
it gets cold. V ariety in food 


to keep 
Different 


utenails. 

properly 
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Bed^room.'^Dnj’Acen^ to be aroided. Begnlar houra of sleep. 
OTerorowding in rooms injurious. ITse of mosquito curtains. Ven* 
tilation of rooms. Bedding of infants to be changed when soiled. 
Bed-clothes and pillows to be sired, and sunned and washed. 

O. — Drawing (hand- and eye-training). — Second half of 
first part of the School of Art Drawing Book.* 

B.— -Manual Training (optional^ except in mixed aehooh 
where girls may have to take up this subject in place of needle- 
work), for boys only. — More, difficult exercises in leaf 
manipulation and paper-cutting. 

One page of directions regarding Manual Training is to be included 
in the Science Primer. 


H (a). — Needlework (for girls). — Hunuing and felling 
and back-stitching. 

I. — Verses teaching morality and duties of children 
(3 pages) 

— School Drill. 


Standard III — One tear’s course. 

(CoRRBSPONDINO TO LoWER OlASS OF UpPER PrIMART 

SOHOOI.). 

[Age about 10 years.] 

Class subjects. — Beading, Writing, Arithmetic ; Liiterature 
Book; Historical and Geographical Headers; a Science 
Primer ; Drawing (hand-and eye-training) ; Practical 
Geometry (instead of Buolid) ; Manual work ; Needlework 
for g^rls, and School Drill. 

Reading. — In addition to the Science Primer, a Literature 
bock and Headers oontaining lossohs in History and 
Geography will have to be prepared for the Upper Primary 
Standard, and the first half of these books will be used 
in this class. The Literature book should contain a few 

f ieces of poetry, also some anecdotes with a moral tendency, 
t should not exceed 70 pages. 

Writing. \ — Writing out forms of letters to different 
persons. 


* Since publiehed by Messrs. McMillan & Co. 

Notification.— •‘Tbe folIowin(r additions to the Syllabus of Studies pre- 
scribed in Resolution I of 1901 for Primary Schools and Primary Departments 
of High and Middle Schools have been sanctioned by Government in its 
No. 899T.— G., dated the 5tb May 1905 

Standard 11^ Writing , — Writing and addressing sfmpie letters and 
post'Cards, despatch of parcels and filing up of money orders and 
Savings Bank forms in accordance with {ostal regulations, 

Slandard IIJ 9 H>iltfi^«—4levisiQn of subjects of Standard 1 1. 
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lA P. I. 

Cir. No. 7«, 4^ 
14 May 1006. 
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Arithmetie. — Q. G. M., Li. O. M., inoluding mental 
operations; baftar^mahinat hat-kali and foot-kali. How to 
open a personal account with a Tillage mudi or mahajan, 

OhjoQi-hawm {10 pages ) — 

Watbr. 

Mist and fog — Are produced in the air and over tanks, 
etc., because the vapour, when cooled, changes into little 
drojra of water. 

Are formed in the same way, but in^ the upper 
atmosphere. 

Main — Comes from these clouds, or from the vapour which 
has been cooled into drops of water. 

Dew — Is water formed from -vapour on or near the surface 
of the ground. The pupils should note when dew is 
formed, t.^., -'whether daring cloudy or cloudless weather, 
etc., the difference in the amount of dew in different seasons 
of the year, and on what objeoti^the dew lies thickest. 

Hailstones — Are rain-drops made solid by cold, and they 
fall usually during thunder-storms. Hailstones should be 
collected and examined, and allowed to molt in a glass, so 
that the water can be seen and tested. 

Thunder and lightning — Also usually occur during storms 
of rain, hail, etc. 

The Science Primer will contain — 

A. -^Botany {8 pages) — Stems and their functions — 

Stems of plants . — Tho stem grows upward, so that the 
plant may get os much light as it can. Green plants 
cannot grow without light. Observe the discolouration, and 
unhealthy condition of grass growing when shaded from 
light. 

Different kinds of stems— 
fa) Woody stems. 

(i) Climbing stems. Observe the twining tendrils by which 
the plants obtain support, e.y., cucurbits. 

(e) Succulent stems. 

(d) Underground stems, e. y., potato, turmeric, ginger, etc. 

B. — Natural History (10 pages ) — 

Difference between a vertebrate and an invertebrate 
animal as illustrated by comparing the wings, legs and body 
of a bird with those of a butterfly. 

Animals without a backbone : a snail, a olay fish, an 
earthworm, a milliped, a butterfly, a leech and a cockroach 
compared with a fish. 

The dog as compared with the oat in external appearance 
— the longish face— claws non- retractile —different breeds 
of dogs— Newfoundland, spaniel, greyhound, St. Bernard, 
and the uses they are put to— dogs of the cold countries 
furnished with a thick coating of fur. 
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Agriculture (16 pages) for country schooh^ for boys 
only {alternative with Physics and Chemistry)^-^ 

Wlijr crops fail. 

Drought-resisting crops. 

Irrigation from small depth and from great depth* 

D. — Physics (10 pages) for town schcols^ for hoys only-^ 

Liquids. — Surface of liquid is always level. Pressure 
exerted by liquids in all directions. Bodies weigh less in 
water than in air. Floating bodies. 

Oases. — Pressure exerted by the atmosphere. Invert a 
tumbler filled with water, with the open mouth covered with 
a card. Observe the water is kept from falling. The 
syringe. 

E. — Chemistry (6 pages) for town schools^ for boys only-^ 

Ghsmistry of a Candle. candle attached to a stout iron wire is 
lighted and gradually lowered into a wide- mouthed glass bottle: it 
continnes to burn. Observe that the sides of the bottle begin to lose 
transparency and become covAed over with mist. Where does the 
water come from P The mouth of the bottle is gradually closed with 
a glass or earthenware plate. The light begins to get more and more 
dim, till it is extinguished. I'onr lime.water into the bottle and 
shake it. The lime-water turns milky. Take some fresh lime-water 
in a tumbler and blow into it. The lime-water in this case also turns 
milky. 

F. — Hygiene (16 pages) ^ for boys only—^ 

Pure air. Cause of its impurities.^ Overcrowding in houses 
and public institutions Means of ventilation. 

Water , — Its sources of supply. Different ways in which it is 
rendered impure. Mow to secure pure water. Filters^ Alcoholic 
and other objectionable drinks. 

Food. Why do we eat P Overeating and undereating. Different 
kinds ot food, including cereals, pulses, tubers, vegetables, meat, 
milk and its preparation. Sugar, eggs, fruits, preserevd foods, 
condiments. 

Sunlight, with special reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to health. 

F(a).— Domestic Economy (16 pages), for girls-^ 

Mow to keep rooms clean,— Hoys they become unclean. Open 
lamps. Spitting in rooms and on walls improper* Sitting with 
naked back to the wall. Cobwebs. Children not to play with dirty 
things in rooms. ^ 

Furnishing roowe.— Furniture and utensils to be s uracil t for 
the requirements of the household. Everything in its place. Use of 
lanterns* Advantages of glass or glazed or stone vessels over 
metallic articles from a sanitary point of view. 

ffhe kitchen.— To be kept quite clean. Adjoining parts also to bo 
clean. Utensils, cooking vessels and dishes to be made clean before 
and after use. Admission of light and air into the kitchen 

Sunlight, with special reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to health* 

O. — Drawing (hand and eyc'-training . — 20 pages, explain- 
ing the lessons in the drawing back and the elementary 

B 
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practical geometry, 'which is to take the place of mensuration, 
are to be included in the Primer. 

SuhjecU^{\) Freehand drawing with chalk on the blackboard or 
a prepared wall surface. (2) Flementarj practical geometry. 

!Nots 1. — The value of freehand drawing on the blackboard as a 
means of physical and hand- and eye-training is very great, and is 
hardly sufficiently appreciated in most schemes adopted in iBurope. 
U'he facility with which it can be put into practice in any school 
building which has pucka walls makes it specially suitable for 
India. The^ advantages of it are that the students ao not sit in a 
stooping position, as in writing or drawing on paper. They stand 
upright* with the head erect and the example opposite the eye. 
Qney walk^ backwards and forwards occasionally to observe their 
work at a distance. The hand does not rest on anything, but moves 
freely on the wrist. This in itself gives the arm and wrist a 
strength and the hand a certainty of touch* which cannot be acquired 
by any other kind of drawing. 

The difficulty regarding the provision of blackboards or other 
drawing surface ^ for a large number of students in all the upper 
primary schools in Bengal is easily surmounted. It is obvious that 
any upright surface properly prepared will answer as well as* or 
better than, a blackboard. Any building which has a pucka wall can 
have a surface prepared for drawing on at compamtivcly small 
expense. Portland cement would be the best material : it resists 
damp and saltpetre, which destroy ordinary plaster, and it makes 
a surface which, wjhen properly prepared, will last for years. The 
colour of the surface is the next consideration. The natural colour 
of Portland cement is dirty and ugly, but by mixing the cement with 
Indian red (a red ochre which can be obtained easily and cheaply) 
in the proportion of about I to 6 by weight, a low-toned and pleasant 
colour can be obtained, which would not be trying to the eyes. So, 
instead of blackboards^ a band of coloured Portland cement about 
S feet wide, running round the whole class-room, at a height of about 
8 feet from the ground, would make an excellent surface for drawing 
on, and would be a cheerful decorative feature in the class-room. 
The black- coloured surface is only necessary for a teacher's work 
in demonstrating figures and diagrams to students who sit at some 
distance off. For students* drawing practice, it is neither necessary 
nor desirable. The next question is the drawing examples. These 
would be taken from the Indian School of Art drawing book alluded 
to before. They would be mounted on cardboard and hung from a 
strip of wood fastened to the wall at the upper edge of the drawing 
surface. The students would enlarge the examples to three or four 
times the size, so that the copying should not be merely mechanical. 

The elementary courao of practical geometry is also advocated as 
being of far greater educational value for students of this age than 
the learning of Euclid, which is almost sure to degenerate into a 
mere memory exercise. The instruments required are not expensive. 
They consist of a pair of pencil compasses, a six-inch scale, and 
one or two small set squares. 

H. — Manual Training optional^ except in mixed eehooh^ where 
girls mag have to take up this subject in place qf needlework-— 
Bead-threading and string-'wea'ving (4 pages). — 

^ StxiDK-weaving (knotting, netting, looping, plaiting, wmving oH 
single-loop chains of one string, sling-weaving). 

H (a). — Needlework^ for ^tW^r.'^Cross-fititoh and making 
a kuida, 

I. — School Drill. 

N .n.— -The study of Rugliah as an optional suhieet in Standard III has shto. 
been p.raiitted by OoTeroment Order No. 28dQ,datmI 8Ist July 1902, but see 
the Government Order on page 2S0. 
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Standard IV — One yearns course 

(CORRBSPONDINO TO TJfFBR PRIMARY CLASS.) 

CAge about 11 years.] 

Olaa» aubjeeta. — ^ISeading, Writiiig, Arithmetio, a Literature 
book. Historical and Geographical Headers, Science Primer, 
Drawing (hand and eye-tramiug). Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration, English (optional). Manual work (optional). 
Needlework for girls and School Drill. 

Reading. — The whole of the Science Primer and the 
whole of the Literature Book and Geographical and 
Historical Headers for Standards LEI and IV. 

Writing. — Hevision of subjects of Standard III, writing 
forms of ehitta and of simple bonds, 

A.rithtnetic. — Hevision of subjects of Standard III, simple 
proportion, vulgar and decimal fractions ; problems. 

Objeet-leaaona {10 pagea ) — 

The action of water in nature and on the surface of the land. 

WateTf when it falls in t^e form of rain, etc., partly runs 
over the surfaoe of the ground into tanks, streams, and rivers ; 
it partly sinks into the ground to pass into weUs and to 
re-appear in the form of springs, etc., at a lower level, and 
it ^^Ij passes again into the air in the form of vapour. 

The action of_ heavy rain in cutting channels in the 
earth or soil and in carrying away particles of light material, 
such as straw and wood, and of soil or earth, or even stones, 
into the nearest stream, and then into a larger stream or 
river, should be carefully watched by the pupils. 

The pupils should stody the nature of the nearest stream 
of water, determining in what part of the stream the current 
is most rapid, etc., and ascertaining how it carries away soil 
and even small stones, and how it cuts away its banks, etc. 

The turbid water produced by a rapid stream should 
be placed in a glass tumbler, and the deposit of silt or soil 
found at the bottom on standing should be observed. 
Attention should be drawn to the fact that in this way new 
earth or soil has been formed in Bengal. 

The pupils should be required to decide simple questions, 
such as — Is the ground on which the school stands level or 
sloping ? Is the ground in the neighbourhood of the school, 
village or town level or sloping, the nature of the land being 
ascertained by watching the flow of water after rain (».<?. , 
by the drainage) ? It should be noted that the greater the 
slope of the land, the more rapid will be the flow of water. 

The action of rain and running water in modifying the 
surface of the land must be fully explained. 

The differences in the erosion of land by running water 
when (a) the land surfaoe is bare, and (6) when the Tend is 
covered with grass or vegetation or by forests, must be 
explained. 

F 2 
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Water can be made to pass through certain soils, sand, 
etc , easily, but it oanuot pass through olay. This can be 
ex^rimentally shown. 

vVells and tanks are dependent for their supply of water 
on the level of the water in the soil, and the depth of this 
from the surface depends upon the nature of the soil, rain- 
fall, eto. Subsoil water is essential to the growth of plants. 

The Science Primer for this class to contain — 

jL. — B otany (5 pageti)» — Lessons on leaves and flowers — 

Leaves , — Function of leaves. 

Different parts of a leaf — the stalk and the blade. 

Make a collection and examine the different kinds of simple 
and compound leaves. 

Some leaves are sensitive to touch, e.g., the sensitive plant. 
Observe the order in which leaves close when the end of a 
branch is touched. 

JFlowers. — The function of flowers is to produce seeds, 
which give rise to a new plant. 

Study of the different parts of a flower. 

Count the number of sepals, petals, stamens and pistils of 
different kinds of flowers. 

ICxamine pollen grains ; also the pistil and the enclosed ovules. 
Pollen must fall on the stigma for the maturing of the seed. 

Pollination often done by insects. The brightly-coloured 
petals serve to attract the insects. 

B, — Natural History {10 pages ) — 

The cow and the horse compared — the cloven foot and 
the solid foot — other members of the cow family : the 
buffalo, the sheep, the goat. Stomach of a goat (a typical 
ruminant) examined and laid open — the four chambers — 
the construction of the stomach suited to the habits of the 
animals which chew ihe cud. 

(7. — Agriculture (16 pages) for country sehoohf for hoys — 
only {alternative irith Physics and Chemistry ) — 

Food and fodder-yielding trees. 

Insect and fungus pests. 

Oil-cakes as cattle food and manure. 

B. — Physics {10 pages) for town schools^ for hoys only 
Meat— 

Kxpausion of solids, liquids, and gases. 

Make a simple liquid thermometer with a bottle and a tube 
or quill, and explain the principle of a thermometer. 

Change of condition— 

from solid to liquid. 

„ liquid to gas. 

Conduction- 

Good conductors and bad conductors. Principle of 
warm clothing. 

Convection- 

Air currents and winds. 

Radiation. 

Roiling— 

Elastic force of steam. 

A simple leading lesson on the steam-engine. 
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JBL— Chemistry {6 pages) for town schools^ for hoys only — 
Chemistry of a candle, second-half — 

When air is breathed out, an iuTisible gas comes out which has 
the property of turning lime-water milky. This gas is also formed 
when a candle burns. Combustion to be explained and compared to 
respiration. The psrt which oxvg^n plays. Blow air into a charcoal 
fire by means of a pair of bellows. The fire becomes more and 
more brisk. The common practice in this country of stirring a fire 
by blowing air into it by means of a bamboo pipe to be referred to. 

jP . — Hygiene {16 page^ij for boys only — 

Slifi^htly more advanced than the matters intended for Lower 
Primary conrse. Cleanliness. Epidemics. 

Ordinary accidenls.SuraSf snake-bites, bites of rabid animals, 
drowning. 

F (a ). — Domestic Economy {16 pagcs)^for girls — 

Cooking . — Good water to be used. Every article to be properly 
prepared and well cleaned and washed before putting it iu the cook- 
ing pot. CookinijT pots to be cleaned before use. Couked food to be 
kept covered. Variety of dishes necessary. 

Meals . — Time of meals. All to eat at the same time, if possible. 
Room for meals to be spacious and clean. Dishes and cups. Distri* 
bution of food. Economy and no waste. Simultaneous eating saves 
trouble and ensures economy. Evils of eating at separate times. 
Feeding of infants and little children. Overfeeding and under- 
feeding. 

Bed^room . — ^Elevated bed necessary, especially in damp rooms. 
Overcrowding bad. Use of curtains. Sunning and washing bed- 
ding and clothes. Ventilation of rooms. Soiling of bedding by 
little children. 

Ordinary accidents.— Sums ^ snake-bites, bites of rabid animal 
drowning. 

0. — Drawing {hand-- and ey entraining ). — Freehand draw- 
ing book. Practical Geometry and Mensuration (20 pages). 

— Manual Training optional^ except in mixed schools 
where girls may hare to take up this subject in place of needle- 
work {3 pages) — 

Clay modelling, such as models of balls, cylinders, rings and fruits. 

H^a) — Needlework {for girh), — Cutting out a kurta; sew> 
ing on buttons and strings ; mabing button-holes ; marking. 

1. — School Drill. 

Engliih {optionat), — An English Primer with reading 
lessons on common objects. £essons from a Word-book 
(40 pages). 

BtANDARD V. Gi>ASS ABOVE THE IJpPER PrIMABT StAKDARD 

OR LOWER CLASS OF MiDDLB SoHOOL — O nB YBAR*S 
COURSE. 


fAge about 12 yeara.j 

Claee subjects. — Reading* Writing, Arithmetic, a Ijiterature 
book (about 200 pages). Geographical and Historical 
Headers, including some lessons in ' Physical Geography 
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(together about 180 pages). Soienoe Beader, drawing 
(hand> and eje«training). Practical Qeometry and Mensura- 
tion alternative with Euclid first 26 pro^sitions of Book I, 
English (optional). Manual work (optional), Needlework (for 
girls) and School Drill. 

Reading. — More advanced Beaders to be prepared for the 
Middle School Standard in Ldterature, History and Geo- 
graphy, of which one-half would be read in this year's course. 

Writing. — Writing samples of khatian ^from chitha; 
jamahandi^ mahajani^ khaara and rokar. Writing chalana^ for 
remitting money to treasury or to zamindar's or mahajan's 
head office. 

Arithmetic. — Tip to interest and square root, including the 
native methods of expressing money, weight and. and 
measure ; calculation of prices and wages ; mental operations 
for abrid^ng calculations. 

The Science Beader for this class to contain — 

A. — Botany {12 pagee)^. 

Life history of a plant — 

(1) How plants obtain their food— 

A more detailed study of the functions of the root and leaf. 
Observe the arrangement of leaves to secure the largest 
area exposed to light. Transpiration. 

(3) How plants store up food for fatmre use- 

fa) in the stem ; 

(A) in the root ; 

(e) in the seed for future use of the seedling. 

(3) How plants protect themselves by means of thorns and 
other devices. 

B. -^Natural History (2;^ ^<7ges).— Teeth of certain typical 
animals. 

Arrangement of the teeth in the upper and lower jaw, 
respectively, of the cat — the prominent canines — a oharao- 
teristio of the oarnivora— the function of the incisor— the 
canine and the molar teeth explained. 

Dentition of a ruminant and a rodent compared. 

Some typical members of the rodent family : the rat and 
the squirrel. 

Agriculture {20 pages) for country schools, for hoys only 
{alternative with Physics and Chemistry ). — 

Every Middle School choosing Agriculture as an alternative 
subieot in place of Physics and Chemistry should provide itself with 
land sufficient for a small garden, where each boy can grow a few 
square yards of some crop. Each boy must also make a collection of 
at least live articles of agricultural interest for the 8oh(A>l museum 
under the teacher's guidance. In coarse of time a complete looal 
ooUoction of soils, crops, manures, weeds, oils, fibres and other 
agricultural produce, insect and fungus pests, insecticides and fungi- 
•idev, etc., may be made. 

Pertility of soil. Lessons on arahar and dhaincha. How saltpotre 
is made. Sugarcane and sugar. Foot-and-mouth disease. 
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D,—~Phyaie* (10 pag«i) for town tcAoois, for hoyo only— 
Light — 

Light traTeU in a straight lina. Shadows. 

Sefleotion of light'>-plane mirror. Uefraction of light. Befraction 
through a prism. 

A double conrez lens.— Formation of images by a double conrex 
lens. Use of a ^ens as a simple microscope. 

M, — Chemistry (6 pages) for town echoohf for hoys only— 
Metals — 

General properties of the metals.— Lustre^ malleability; the alloys 
and their mode of formation. Liability to rust. 

The well-known metals— Gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron, 
and the alloys brass and kanca ; the different uses to which they 
are put. 

F. — Hygiene (^0 payee), for hoye only — 

A short chapter defining terms used, and giving some idea of the 
human body and the functions of nutrition and respiration. 

E'ood . — Components of perfect food. Articles of good food, 
advantages of variety in food. Food according to age and 
occupation. 

Drink. — Water and its sources of supply. How to secure good 
water-. Fivers, tanks and wells how to be protected from pollution. 
Filters ; storage of rain water. Alcoholic and other drinks. 

Air.— Carbonic acid gas. Other substances that pollute the air. 
Air inside and outside of houses. Air in towns, swamps, and in 
dry and high places. Slow poisoning by impure air. Natural 
purification of air how carried on. Ventilation in houses. 

Construction of dwelling-houses . — Admission of air and simlight. 
How to keep the premises clean and dry. 

F (a),— Domestic Economy (20 pages), for girls— 

Feeding, bathing and .cleanliness, pnro air, ventilation of houses. 

Management of common ailments. Cold, coughs, fevers, skin 
diseases, indigestion. Sick diet. 

Snrns and scalds, wounds and bruises. 

0. — Free-hand Drawing (hand- and eye-training)— 

O (a). — Practical piano geometry, including simple practical men- 
suration of lines and surfaces (26 pages). 

O (i).— Buolid, alteruative with G (a), first 26 propositions of Ist 
Book. 

H'^ManwH Draining, optional, except in mixed schools, where 
girls may have to take up this subject in place of needlework- 
ip payee)— 

Olay modelling— more advanced course. 

JSr (a).—Needlewot'k (for Gathering and sewing on 

a hand, darning and hexring-boning. 

1. — School DrilK 

English (optional) BO pages — 

English Header. More advanced lessons from a Word- 
book. Composition of simple sentences. Translation of short 
eenienoes from yernaoalar into English and vice versd. 
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Standard YL — ^Middlb Standard— One year’s cdursk. 

[Age about 13 years.] 

C/r/«s st/ftyec/s.— ReodiDg, Writing, Arithmetic, a Liter- 
ature Book, Geojgraphioal and Historical Readers, inciuding 
some lessons in Physical Geography, Science Reader, 
Drawing (hand- and eye-training). Practical Geometry 
and . Mensuration alternative w ith Euclid, Book I, English 
(optional), Maniial work (optional). Needlework (for girls) 
and School Drill, 

Headvfg — The second-halves of the four Readers to be 
read and the first-half revised. 

Writing . — Revision of subjects of Standard V ; writing 
mortgage deeds and deeds of sale. 

Arithmetic whole. Methods of checking ordinary 
accounts between landlord and tenant and creditor and 
debtor. 

Science Reader to contain — 

A. — Botany {12 pages). — Life history of plant. 

How the seeds mature-— 

(а) Pollination by insects. The object of bright colouring of 

the flower-leaves. Insects are also attracted by t^cent. 
Obserye bow small and inconspicuous flow’ers club 
together to become conspicuous, e.g,^ compositss. 

(б) Pollination by the wind. 

(c) Water as carrier of pollen grain. 

Dispersion of seeds, and the object of dispersion — 

(a) Winged seeds. 

(5) Seeds which are scattered by mechanical means. 

(c) Seeds which are dispersed through the agency of birds 

and other animals. 

(d) Dispersion of seed by currents of water. 

jB . — Natural History {12 pages). 

Development and metamorphosis of an insect, e.y., a butterfly or 
a silkworm — the pupa and the chrysalis stage, etc. 

Some typical members of the monkey family ; the common 
xnankey (handmr ) — the hanuman. 

The snakes : their habits — ^mode of progression, bow the snake 
bites — the curved, grooved poison fang. 

Agriculture {^If p(tges)^for hoys in country schools 
{alternative roith Physics and Oheynistry ) — 

notation of crops. 

Feed and keep of cattle. 

Use of excreta and bones as manure. 

Segregation of cattle during epidemics. 

D. — Physics {10 pages) for town schools^ for boys only-^ 
Electricity aud Magnetism — 

Two kinds of electrifLcation. Action of electrified bodies on one 
another. A pith-ball electroscope. 

Directive action of earth on a magnet*. A simple compass needle* 
Mutual action of similar and opposite poles. 
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Frc»duction of electric currents. Action of a current on a sus- 
pended magnetic needle. 

J &. — Chemistry {6 pages) for town schools^ Jor boys only— 
Elements and compounds, carbon and sulphur. 

Carbon, graphite and diamond ; the physical properties of each 
well-illustrated and the economical uses to which they are applied. 
What happens when a piece of charcoal is burnt, (Cf. Lesson on the 
Chemistry of a Candle.) 

Some ideas of an element and a compound incidentally conveyed. 
A blade of a knife previously well cleaned is rfippedinto a solution 
of sulphate of copper : the deposit of metallic copper shown. The 
copper a conrpoaent of sulphate of copper; in a compound the 
properties of the component elements are entirely changed. 

A lesson on Sulphur : its physical properties, colour, brittleness, 
bad conductivity for heat, fusibility, insolubility iu water, economic 
uses, etc* 

F. — Hygiene {W pages) ^ for hoys onhj-^ 

Village conservancy.— DiBjHis&l of filth and sewage. How Tillages 
are rendered unhealthy. • 

Cleanliness. — Personal and domestic. Bathing. 

Dress.— Dioss materials. Dress according to weather. Washing 
clothes. 

Exercise and rest. — Different kinds of exercise. Sleep and its 
hour.H. Absolute rest in certain cases. 

Epidemics. — Precautions to be taken. 

Accidents.— H mxxxSb snake bites, bites of rabid animals, drowning, 
bleeding. 

F{a) ^ — Domestic Economy (20 pnges),/or girls — 

Management of infectious dit^easos, including cholera, small- pox, 
chicken-pox, measles. 

Infection. — Disinfection of premises, bedding, clothes. 

The sick roowi.— Duties of the sick nurse ; food and drinks for 
the sick. 

Cooking of articles of sick Necessity of absolute cleanliness 

in preparing food, including pure water ; ssratod waters, lime-water. 

Q. — Drawing (hanU^ and eye-training ). — Freehand drawing. 

O (a). — Practical plane Geometry, including simple practical 
Mensuration of lines and surfaces (25 pages). 

& (5). — Euclid, whole of Ist Book, alternative with O (a). 

S. — Manual Training (optional^ except in mixed schools^ 
where girls may have to take up this subject in place of needle^ 
work) (5 pages). 

Clay modelling~more advanced course. 

H(a). — Needhwork for Cutting out and making a 

piran; feather-stitebiug and ornamental marking. 

I. — School Drill. 

English t optional) 60 pages — Middle English Course 
as x>roscribed by the Director of Public Instruction. An 
elementary English Grammar with simple analysis and 
parsing. Composition and translation. 
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Needlework for 
gills only. 



VI. Drill, for boys 
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Vide subsequent GoTemmsnt Order embodied in Direotor of Publio Instruction’s Ciroular No. 34 of 1903. (S«« p. 230). 



D P. I. 
NotiBcntion ^ 
2t$ Jany. 1905. 


Bensal Oovt. , 
General Depr., 
Motifica 1 1 o n 
No. 1284, r 
12 MarcU190l. 
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SYLLABTTS FOR ENGLISH READERS FOR STANDARDS III TO VI. 


Bzistinp Syllabus as 
Name of prescribed in Gorern- 

Standard. ment Hesolution No. 1 

of Istdanuary 1901. 


Revised Syllabus. 


Standard 111 ... 


Standard IV 


An English Primer vritli 
reading lessons on 
common objects. Les- 
sons from a Word- 
book, (40 pages). 


Standard V English Reader. More 

advanced lessons from 
a Word-book. Compo- 
sitions of simple sen- ! 
tences. Translation 
of short sentences 
from vernacular into 
English, and vice 
vers&y (60 pages). 

Standard VI Middle English Course 

as prescribed by the 
Director of Public 
Instruction. An Ele- 
mentary English 
Grammar with simple 
analysis and parsing. 
Composition and 

Translation, (60 
pages). 


An English Primer with reading 
! lessons on common objects, and lists 
of words in common use with verna- 
cular equivalents, containing in all 
40 pages. 

English Header with (a) little more 
advanced reading lessons in prose 
and poetry, (d) a list of the new 
words used in each lesson with their 
meaning in the vernacular given 
separately, (c) hints for composition 
of simple sentences, and (d) for 
translation of short sentences from 
vernacular into English, and vice 
versd (6i> pages). 


Middle English Reader prescribed by 
the Director of Public Instruction, 
containing (a) advanced reading 
lessons iu prose and poetry with 
some biographical lessons in prose, 
teaching morality, loyally, reverence 
to elders, &o., (h) Elementary Eng- 
lish Grammar, (c) hints for simple 
analysis and parsing, and (d) hints 
for composition and translation. 
The Grammatical rules, deOnitions, 
and explanations should be given in 
graduated series at the end of each 
reading lesson, and not separately at 
the end of the book. The Qramma* 
tical rules and the explanations of 
them should also be given in the 
vernacular (iu all 14D pages). 

J 


(a) SELECTION AND PRICES OF BOOKS, 

PRICES OF BOOKS. 

The following prices have been sanctioned for books for th# use of 
the pupils in sobools : — 

I.— For the lower primary schools and for the similar classes in 
other schools (upper primary, middle and high schools)— 

One alphabet and spelling hook ... 1 anna. 

One Lower Primary Reader ••• 3 annas. 

One Arithmetio hook ••• .•» ••• 3 „ 
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II.—For the upper primary classes (including the correspondiog 
classes in middle aud high schools) — 


1 upper 

Primary Science Reader 

4 

annas. 

1 

>> 

If 

Literature book 

3 

99 

1 


II 

Historical Ceader (Bengal) ... 

3 

II 

1 

19 

. 19 

Geographical Header 

3 

91 

1 

19 

99 

Arithmetio book (included with 






the Middle School course) . . . 

8 

99 

1 

99 

91 

English Spelling book (optional) 

2 

19 


III.— For Middle School classes (including the corresponding 
classes of High sohools which may take up this course) — 

1 Middle Vernacular Science Reader 

7 

annas. 

1 „ „ Literature book 

6 

II 

1 „ „ Historical Reader (India) ... 

4 

19 

1 „ „ Geographical Reader 

1 „ „ Arithmetic book (included 

with tile Upper Primary 

4 

>1 

Arithmetio book) 

8 

99 

1 Euclid (Ist book), optional 

4 

91 

1 English Header, optional 

6 

99 


Note.-* D rawing: anil Drill books will be provided for tbo teachers only, and not for pupili. 
These books will be arranged for by Government, 


BOOKS IN APPROVED LIST WILL STAND FOR 3 YEARS. 

On being placed on the approved list, works will be allowed to 
remain there for at least three years, but after that period G-overument 
will reserve to itself the right of re-examining the books if thought 
desirable, and of deciding on such re-examination whether the books 
are to be retained in the list, or to give way to belter books if such 
liave been submitted. 


The books named (approved) will not be removed from the approved 
list for a period of three years, but it is to be clearly understood that at 
any time other text-books, which may be approved as suitable, may be 
appointed to be read in sohools, as there is no intention of creating a 
monopoly in favour of any book or books whiob may be placed ou the 
list. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LESSONS. 

Authors and publishers of text-books for use in the schools in 
Bengal are hereby informed that, in the Vernacular and English 
Headers for students of all grades, a certain proportion of the re^ng 
lessons i^onld consist of suitable biographioal selections, such as would 
inouloate in the pupils habits of order, diligence and truthfulness, 


Bengal Govt,, 
General Dept., 
Notiftcat i o n 
No. 2063. ^ 
10 Juue 1002. 


D. P. I. 
Cr.No 186, 

0 Novr. 1004. 
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combined with Bubmission to authority, and reverence to their elders. 
It is desirable that these lessons should be drawn from the lives of 
Hindu, Midiammadw and Ghristian worthies, instead of being confined 
to one section of individuals. 

(b) TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 

I>. p. I. As with the introduction of the new scheme of vernacular eduoa* 
isoT Junior and the Senior Teachers’ Manuals are indispensably 

' necessary for the Inspecting Staff, it is proposed that the books should 
bo supplied to each member of the Inspecting Staff by the authority 
under whom each officer is employed. 

(c) TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

c It has been distinctly laid down by the Government of Iifdia, and 

ss^Maivh i 9 ol^ accepted by the Government of Bengal, that English should not be 
taught in Vernacular Schools in the primary stage of education, 
although it can be taught as a second language in the upper primary 
departments of High and Middle Schools. Any ciroular dealing with 
the teaching of English must, therefore, of necessity have ref^nce to 
Secondary Schools alone, and not to purely Primary Schools. 

4.--STLLABnS OF STUDIES FOR THE INFANT SECTION 
AND STANDARDS I AND II OF SCHOOLS. 

RetoMion No, 1028T,Q,y dated the Wth June 1907, by the Qovt. of 
Bengal, General Dept, 

1. The question of a ourrioulnm of studies smted to the needs 
and capacities of the children of agriculturists has for a considerable 
time been exercising the attention of both the Imperial and Local 
Governments. The Educational Conference held at Simla in ^ptem- 
ber 1901 recommended the adoption of a simple and practical course 
of education for the children of the agricultural population, whose 
studies would not proceed beyond the primary stage ; and the Govern- 
ment of India, in their letter No. 46B, dated the 6th November 1901, 
expressed it as their opinion that in all Provinces arrangements should 
be made to establish shorter and simpler courses for the children of 
agriculturists than are required for those who intend to use the primary 
stages of education as a preliminary only. The question of remodel- 
ling the lines on which vernacular education should be conducted 
engaged the attention of this Government during the years 1899 to 
1901. The chief problem to be solved ooncemed the requirements of 
the agricultural population, but it was recognised that the educational 
question to be answered was not meroly how to adapt education to the 
needs of the children of agriculturists, but how to fashion a scheme 
of Iduoation which would promote in the pupils the power of assimi- 
lating easily teohnioal instruction of any kind. The result of these 
deliberations was the publication of Resolution No. 1, dated the 1st 
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January 1901, which promulgated the syllabuf of studies for Standards 
1 to Yl, which is still in force. It was stated that the syllabus 
referred to was based on the methods <»riginally put forward by 
Froebel and generally known under the name of Kindergarten train* 
ing, and that that system had them adimted to Uie circumstances and 
local conditions of the pupils of this Frovinoe A separate syllabus 
was not prescribed for the children of agricnlturists ; but in the 
writing course forms of simple documents commonly used by cultiya* 
tors weie introduced as exercises. 

2. The Government of India reverted to the subject of education 
in rural primary schools in their Resolution of the 11th March 1904, 
which reviewed the history and progress of education in They 

stated, in paragraph 21 of the iResolution, that the instruction of the 
masses in such subjects as would best fit them for their position in life 
involved some difierentiation in the courses for rural schools, especially 
in connexion with the attempts which were being made to connect 
primary teaching with familiar objects. They further laid down that 
the aim of rural schools should be, not to impart definite agricultural 
teaching, but to give to the children a preliminary train'ing which 
would make them intelligent cultivators, would train them to be 
observers, thinkers and experimenters in however humble a manner, 
and would protect them in their business transactions with the land- 
lords to whom they pay rent and the grain-dealers to whom they 
dispose of their crops. 

8. These remarks of the Government of India led the Lientenant- 
Qovernor to refer the whole question of the education of children of 
agriculturists to a Oommittw of Government officers. This Committee 
found that the principal points in respect of which tho rural schools 
of the Provinces were deficient were — 

(o) that the courses of instruction were too long, too advanced 
and too diversified ; and 

(b) that the text-books prescribed were not written in simple 
language which the rural population could understand. 

The Committee were of opinion that in purely agricultural tracts 
the existiug lower primary schools should be converted into schools 
intended primarily for the sons of agrioulturLsts, with short courses of 
instruction spemally suited to the needs of that class. It was not 
proposed that any change should be made in the instruction given in 
tho lower classes of upper primary, middle and high schools, or in lower 
primary 8oho<ds in towns or in villages iu which agriculturists did not 
predominate. The Committee recommended that the rural primary 
schools which they proposed to create should teach a course extending 
over four years* and ooutain an infant class for children under seven 
years of age and* three olassea above it. The number of hours of 
instruotion was to be reduced, but was not to be less than three. The 
Committee farther suggested the b'nes on which the ourrieulum for the 
four .classes proposed might proceed, and recommended thaiaC<»b.- 
mittee of duly qualified officers should be formed to prepare model 
text-books. It was proposed that the text-books should m the first 
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plaoe be prepared in Englieb, and that, when GoTemment had 
approved them, they should be translated iuto the local vernaculars. 

4. These proposals were summarised in [Resolution No. 653, dated 
the 7th February li 05, which was (lublished for general information. 
Public criticism was invited, and various ofi&oial and non>offioial gentle- 
men and associations were consulted. All the material collected was 
then discussed by a Committee of officials and others interested in 
education. This Committee did not altogether agree with the proposals 
made by the previous Committee. What they proposed was that the 
lower primary course, slightly modified, should be divided into two 
sections — the one to consist mainly of the “three R’s” and the teach- 
ing of simple facts relating to agriculture and village life, and the 
other to be directed to the study of such additional matters as the 
training of the senses, drawing, drill and manual exercises. The first 
section, it was proposed, should be so arranged as to provide for impart- 
ing the rudiments of sound education to all, including the children of 
agriculturists, while the other would bo taken up by those who 
aspired to a higher education. The second section was in fact to be 
supplementary to the first, and wa# intended to bring the curriculum 
of a rural school taken both sections up to the standard of an urban 
primary school. The subjects of the first section were to be taught in 
the morning, and those of the second or supplementary section fn the 
evening or cice r«a, as circmustanoes might dictate. No change was 
proposed in regard to the existing course of studies in the lower classes 
of upper primary, middle and high schools, or in lower primary 
schocns in urban areas. As to the preparation of text-books, this 
Committee rejected the proposal of the former Committee that the 
books should first be prepared in English and then translated into the 
vernaculars, and recommended that representative Committees should be 
appointed to prepare text-books in the vernaculars according to a 
syllabus, which was to bo worked out by a Committee with wider 
educational experience. A Special Committee was accordingly 
appointed to draw up the syllabus of studies for rural primary schools. 

5. This Special Committee, which consisted entirely of persons 
actually engaged in work connected with education, found themselves 
called upon to prepare a detailed syllabus on lines which did not appear 
to them to be altogether sound. They could not, for example, admit 
that a scheme of instruction, which was intended for the children of 
agriculturists, but which relegated the training of the senses to a sup- 
plementary curriculum from which such children would be for the most 
part excluded, could be regarded as anything but retrograde. They 
were also strongly of opinion that the defects referred to at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 3 above, which had been found in the courses of 
instruction mllowed at, end in the text-books used in, rural schools, 
existed equally in the case of urban schools. In short, the Committee 
felt strongly that the existing curriculum for the lower primary stand- 
ards was not satisfactory for schools of any class. It seemed to them 
moreover that if a syllabus could be formulated which realised the 
principles on which the curriculum published with Resolution No. 1, 
dated the 1st January 1901, was based, such a syllabus would be in its 
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essentials equally adapted to urban and rural areas. Keeping in mind 
the maxim of the Government of India that the aim oi rural eohools 
should be not to impart definife agrioultiiral teaching, bat to give to 
the children a preliminary training which would make them intelli> 
gent cultivators, and would train them to be obEenrera, thinkers and 
experimenters in however humble a manner, they did not see how it 
could even be hoped that this would be obtained as the result of a 
syllabus which condned itself mainly to the “ three R’s’^. Nor ceuld 
they admit that a syllabus in which “ nature study, ” by which is meant 
the actual study of natural objects, did not find a prominent place, 
oould be regarded as a serious attemit to realise the aim of rural 
schools as the Government of India had defined it. In the opinion of 
the Committee the syllabus of 1901 had failed, because it had allowed 
reading about objects to be substituted for the study of the objects 
themselves, and had ignored the fact that the faculty of observation is 
not developed by reatliug scientific treatises. It seemed to the Commit- 
tee that the cultivation of the power of intelligent and accurate obser- 
vation was, if possible, more important in the case of the cultivating 
classes than m that of any other section of the community ; and it 
appeared to them that the teaching of simple facts connected with agri- 
culture could not bo considered as of much educational value, unless 
it was based on an attempt to teach tbe children to observe, compare 
mid contrast the objects which surround them. The principles which 
underlie the development of a child’s faculties are the same iu the 
country as in tbe town ; it is the application of t:ieso piimiples which 
varies with the environment. 

6. As a result of these considerations, the Special r’ominittee drew 
np a syllabus of studies for iufant classes and standards 1 anl II, 
designed to embody educational principles applicable to both rural and 
urban soh ;ols, and to indicate the methods by which tliose principles 
can be carried into effect. As a prelude to the syllibusaiiintroJuction 
is given, which is intended to illu<itrnte the funotion which a suliool h s 
to perform in relation to the larger life of the community in general and 
to emphasise the etbioal aspect of all true eduoation. Science primers 
have been abolished, and the basic p inciple of all nature study, vis , 
that children must be taken to the objects of nature and rca<le to learn 
therefrom, has been insisted upon. The value to the future cultivator 
of studying plint-life ou these lines has been emphasised, and an 
extract from a Note ou School Gardens recorded by Mr. F. G. Sly, 
when officiating as In*peotor-General of Agriculture iu India, has been 
appended to the syllabus in order to emphasize the conditions under 
which alone a school garden can be made of true educational value. 
Finally, provision has been made for the teaching of supplementary 
suhjeocs. The syllabus thus drawn up was submitted for opinion to the 
gentlemen who constituted the Committee referred to at the beginning 
of paragraph 4 above. The opinions which these gentlemen recorded, 
which were generally favourable, were considered by the Special Gom- 
mittee, with the result that a few minor alterations have einoe been 
made in the syllabus. 


Q 
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7. The Lieufen&nt'OoTenior has eonsidered very oarefully the 
vievrs expressed by the Special Committee, and has decided to adopt the 
syllabuses which they have prepared, viz. • 

(a) the syllabus of studies for the infant section and standards 
I and II of boys* schools ; and 

(d) the syllabus of studies for the infant section and standards I 
and II of girls’ schools. 

The revised syllabuses will apply equally to urban and rural areas, 
but the supplementary subjects provided for in the syllabus for boys’ 
schools will bo optional in rural and compulsory in urban areas. The 
syllabus of studies for girls’ schools differs slightly from that presoribed 
for boys’ schools : a diffsrent course has been laid down for hygiene 
and domestic economy, and needle- work has been included. In the case 
of all girls’ schools the subjects which are supplementary in the sylla- 
bus for boys’ schools form part of the obligatory course. The hours 
of instruction in rural areas must be left to be fixed locally ; but the 
daily number of hours of instruction will not be less than three. The 
further quettion of the revision of ttj^ course of studies and text-books 
for standards III to VI on similar lines has, under the orders of the 
Lieutonaut-Govemor, been considered by the Special Committee, and 
the proposals made by that Committee will shortly be submitted to 
Government. 


8. The revised syllabus for lower primary schools will necessitate 
the preparation of revised text-hoots. The Committee referred to in 
the beginning of paragraph 4 above recommended, as already stated, 
that representative Committees should be appointed to prepare text- 
books in the vernaculars, and that the system hitherto followed of pre- 
paring the books first in English and then of translating them should 
be abandoned. The Special Committee, which was appointed to draw 
up the syllabus, adrised, however, on several important grounds, that 
this procedure was feasible only in regard to literary readers, and that 
other books sliould be written in one language and then translated into 
the vernaculars, the translator being allowed scope sufficient to enable 

, ^ ^ , ... , him to express himself in his own way 

(1) Literary readers for the locond . *11 mul 

year of the infant section *n<l for stand- S'® ftllUplB l&XIgUQ.g6 &Bp 0881 Dl 0 « XO6 

arde I and II in the vernaculars, Liieuteuant-Govemor XiaB aCCGpted 

( 2 ) An Arithmetic hook for Stondards this recommendation. Committees 

* • rr 1 • M I shortly be formed to prepare the 

( 3 ) A J unior Teachers Manual. ^ i hit 

' text-hooks noted m the margin. * The 

Junior Teachers’ Manual will bo divided into eight sections, each of 
which will ho written by a separate Committee. When complete, the 
Manual will be translated into the various vernacular languages, The 


BPction into which the Manual will bo divided will be-^(l) the kiudei* 
gnrten method of teaching, drawing and modelling ; (2) the school-room 
and the arrangement of children ; (3) hygiene ; (4) the teaching of 
geography; (5) scieatifio subjects, including nature study; ^6) the 
method of writing up attendance registers, keeping school accounts 
nnd issuing transfer eerilfioates; (7) education in nmktahs', and (8^ th^ 
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teaching ot arithmetic. The members of these Committees will he 
remunerated bj the gran t of honoraria for their work, and the results 
of their labour will become the property of GoYernment. It is, however, 
to be clearly understood that the preparation of text- books at Govern- 
ment expense is not intended to discourage private enterprise. Any 
works submitted by private authors will be considered on their. merits 
and accepted, provided that they fulfil the required conditions. The 
model text-books, which will be prepared at the cost of Government, 
will be open to irspeotion, so that private authors may have a chance of 
examining them before they begin to write their books. The latter 
books will not be received for consideration Until the former have been 
published. 

9. It now remains to consider the date from which the new sylla- 
buses will be brought into operation. It is expected that the model 
text-books will, be ready by June 1908, and private authors will be 
given one year’s time to prepare their books. It has been decided that 
the last lower primary examination to be held according to the existing 
syllabus will be held at the end of 1910, and that ohildren beginning 
their studies in 1010 for the lower primary examination to be held at 
the end of 1911 will study during 1910 according to the revised sylla- 
buses. No further lists of approved books for the infant section and 
standards I and II will bo issued until books written in accordance 
with the new syllabuses are ready. The first list of approved books 
written according to the new system will bo issued in July 1909. The 
use of books written in accordance with the syllabus now in foroo will 
not he permitted after the 1st January 1911 in any schools maintained 
or aided by public funds, or in schools which enjoy the privilege of 
competing for Goveinment scholarships or of receiving Government 
soholarship-hpiders, unless they have been approved by Government as 
meeting the requirements of the revised syllabusos. Books prepared in 
accordance with the revised syllabuses will be prescribed for the lower 
primary examination to be held at the end of 1911. 

10. The following hooks will be required according to the new 
syllabuses : — 

(1) A literary reader for fhe second-year infant class, to contain about 39 
pages. If suitable selections from standard writers cannot bo procured, original 
composition may bo resorted to. The reader should contain some illustrations, 
and it should be suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children. Brice 
one anna. 

(2) A literary reader for standard I, to contain about 48 pages. Selectinna 

should be made from standard authors. The reader should contain some illus- 
trations, and it should be suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children. 
JPriee one antta, six pies, ^ 

(3) A literary reader for standard II, to contain about 64 pages. Selections 
should be made from standard authors. The reader should contain some illus- 
trations, and it should be suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children. 
Price two annas. 

(4) An arithmetic book in two parts for standards I and II. Price three 
annas. 

Tbe use of an alphabet book will not b© made obligatory in any 
aobool ; but, if any books of this class are tendered, they will be 

Q 3 
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considered on their merits. The price of such books should not 
exceed one anna. 

11. A diill hook will not be required, because a book of this kind 
has already been prescribed by Government and is available in Knglish 
and the veruaoulars. No drawing boek will be required. 

12. Reference has been made, in paragraph 7 above, to the revision 
of the courses of studies and text-books for standards ill to V 1. It 
is impossiole to say at present when the revised syllabuses will be ap- 
proved. It must be understood, however, that, though tiovernmeut 
will for the present continue to consider books submitted in acooi dance 
with the present syllabuses for these standards, the approval of any 
such books in the future will not operate so as to bind Government to 
keep them on the approved list for any specified period, the intention 
cf Government being to iutroduoe the revised syllabuses as soon as 
practicable. 

Order. —Ordered that this Resolution and the revised syllabnBes 
for boys’ and girls’ schools be published for general information. 

(a) -SYLLABUS OF STU])i:& FOR BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 

Iniroduction, 

The purpose of a school is to form and strengthen the obaraoter 
and to develop the intelligenoe of the children entrusted to and to 
make the beet use of the s^ool years available in assisting them to fit 
themselves for the work of life. 

The formation of character must always be one of the main aims of 
education, and every part of school-life has some influence in this regard 
whether for good or evil. It must, for example, be our oonstant 
endeavour to adapt the teaching of a school to the attainments of its 

E upils, and this, not merely to secure due intellectual progress, but 
ooause childreu will acquire the bad habit of idleness, both when the 
work demanded of them is too easy, and also when it is too hard . 
Moreover the good moral training whioh a school should give cannot 
be left to ohanoe ; on this side no less than on the intellectual side 
the purpose of the teacher must be olearly conceived and intelligently 
carried out. 

Something may be done through the expres-ion and rowing lessons. 
In these the children may be taken through the biogrophies of typioul 
heroes or heroines, and these biographies should be treated in the 
main, with a view to illustrating the action of resil persons and the 
principles of conduct and qualities of ohaiaoter whioli promote the 
welfare of the individual and society. 

The lives of great men and women, carefully selected from all 
stations in life, will furnish the most impressive examples of obedience, 
loyalty, courage, strenuous effort, servioeableness— indeed of all the 
qualities whioh make for good citizenship. The teacher should place in 
relief those actions of his neroes or heroines whioh exhibit their higher 
qualities, but should take care not to raise them too far above the level 
^ common humanity by the omission of their faults of shortcomings. 
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He sbould make the picture a life-like and iustruotive exhibition of 
character, and of the effect on the individual and on those around him, 
for good or evil, of the acts recorded. 

A gimilftr appeal can be made to the imagination of children by the 
use of music in well'ohosen songs or of appropriate passages from the 
best literature of their mother-tongue. 

Above all, school-life must prevent children from forming had habits, 
and this it can only do by training them in good habits and, if possible, 
in good conduct, by which is meant something wider than the mere 
oheerful observance of school regulations. In the matter of this moral 
training the most important factor will be the habitual conduct of the 
teacher in the school. If he is thorough, patient, kind but firm, and 
sorupulouslv fair, these traits will evoke similar traits in his pupils, and 
will give point and force to any moral instruction he may attempt. A 
teacher wno is obviously slipshod and lazy discoursing to children about 
the value of industry and thoroughness is an absurdity^ which cannot 
but prove morally disintegrating to a child. Stories in readers 
designed to inculcate morals tend, if silly as they frequently are, to 
make moral instruction ridiculous. Even if they are good, they are of 
little value, unless they are backed by personal example. 

The every-day incidents of school-life will enable the teachers to 
impress upon the children the importance of punctuality, of good 
manners, of cleanliness and neatness, of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for others and of honour and truthfulness in 
word and act. Children will notice such details in the conduct of a 
teacher as punctuality, order, neatness, and gentleness, and they will 
imitate what they see and hear. They are quick to observe ; and if the 
tesuiher’s conduct is in these respects defeotire, bis example must almost 
certainly have a disastrous effect on the habits of the pupils. Thus the 
punctual and methodical performance of duties, even in matters of 
trivial routine, will impress upon the children better than any lesson, 
the importance of orderliness, and the good habits of the teacher will 
be even more powerful than his express requirements iu shaping his 
pupils for the proper conduct of life. 


8TLLABIJ3 OP STUDIES POE THE INFANT SECTIONS AND 
standards I AND II OF BOYS' SCHOOLS. 


INFANT CLASS. 

First year. 

[Ages 6 — 7.] 

Th« principal aim of any school in relation to infants should be to 
provide opportunities for the free development of their bodies and 
minds, and for the formation of habits of obedience and attention. The 
infants of the ffrst-year class should be oonSned to the simplest lessons 
designed to develop in them the power to express their thougl^ and 
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ideas, aud observe vritk some degree of aooturaoy. They should also 
be initiated in a rudimentary oonoeption of number, form and colour, 
and should be taught to exercise their limbs and to sing simple songs. 

Observation and eaupression.-^l'he lessons designed to develop the 
potcer of esrpressioH will, generally owing to a lack of stafE, have to be 
combined with those designed to develop the power of accurate observation. 
These lessons should usually take the form of talks between the teaoher 
and the children about familiar things. The snbjeets will var^ with 
surroundings and conditions of the school; the essential point is 
that the themes selected should be well within the range of the child- 
ren's comprehension and interest. Occasionally the children themselves 
should be asked to suggest a topic. When the chief aim of the lesson 
is the development of the power of expression^ the subject ma^ be a story 
of folklore, mythology or adventure, or even the outline biography of 
a striking character : when the chief aim is the development of observation, 
the Bubje<st of thiResson should always be some concrete object. This 
object .should always be placed before the children, and they should be 
given every opportunity of examining it. In these lessons the teaoher 
should address himself to the children individually rather than to the 
class collectively, and his object should always be to make the children 
do most of the talking. Indeed, throughout these lessons, it is essential 
that the children should be trained and encouraged to talk individually. 
Collective answering or collective repetition of the words of the teacher 
by the class should never be allowed. These practices not only render 
these exercises valueless, but they are an actual hindrance to the 
development of genuine thought and free expression. Some children are 
shy, and therefore their natural curiosity, which should result in eager 
questioning, is repressed. These lessons, if properly conducted, will do 
much to remove tins shyness, and to make children accustomed to speak 
out in class. It is undesirable to fetter or repress a child’s liberty of 
speech more than is actually necessary. Unnecessary repression makes 
a child less communicative and less able to express nis own thoughts, 
consequently less capable of clear thinking. 

"When an observation lesson is given on a natural object, such w 
object should always be treated as a living whole and in relation to its 
life. Kven in the earliest lessons, the fact that each part of an animal 
or plant is what it is as contributing a necessary element to the life of 
the animal or plant should always be kept in view. Thus from the first 
the teacher should by questioning lead his pupils to analyse the several 
impressions which go to make up their total impression of the object, 
and then bring out the relation of each to the whole. After this process 
of analysis, the separate aspects should he reconstructed to restore the 
unity of the impression of the object as a whole. Glreat stress should 
not be laid on the utility to man of the natural object which is being 
studied. 

First 2;«ar.— The observation lessons of the first year of the infant class 
should deiil with such flowers, fraits, plants, beasts, birds, insects and fish of 
the district as are likely to have impressed themselves most vividly on the ima- 
gination of the children. These ob^ets will vary in the different districts, and as 
regards plant-life, it is essential that each object shonld be taken in its season ; 
a lesson on the cotton tree flower should, for example, be given while the cotton 
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trees are in bloom. The same principle will apply to fish, and in a minor doEree 
to animals. The following are giron merely as illnstrating the land of objects 
which may be selected for these lessons 

JPlov}ert.-~ Cotton tree flower, jessamine, gold mobwr, champak, oonrolrulus, 
bel flower, or any other typo commonly found in the locality. 

I>ruii9 —Papaya, pomelo, litchi, mango, plums, custar^l apple, plantain, pine- 
apple, jack fruit, or any other type commonly found in the locality 

Plants. — Pice, Indian-corn, cotton, mustard, pulses, jute, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

Domestic animals : cow, goat, cat, dog, etc Wild animals : tiger, 
monkey, elephant, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

Ptrcfs. — Crow, blue jay, maina, golden oriel, kingfisher, parrot, babui bird, 
b&k snipe, duck, pigeon, bulbul, kite or any other typo cemmonly found in the 
locality. 

Mosquito, dragonfly, butterfly, bee, ant, beetle, or any other typo 
oommonly found in tlie locality. 

JfisA.— Hilsa, Tetki, topahi, pabda, rohu, mirgel, katla, or any other type 
oommonly found in the locality. 

(a) Colour . — Children should be initiated into the appreciation of 
colour by being given objects, pieces of wool, flowers, coloured slips of 
■wood or paper which represent the colours red, yellow, green and blue. 
The children should be made to g*roup these objects under the various 
colours. 

{b) Form , — The children should be taught to chaw on a large scale 
such natural objeots as are simple in sha^e. This work should be done 
with chalk on blackboards. 

(o) Ifumber . — Children should bo initiated iuto the idea of number 
by means of objects, which must be given to the children for them to 
handle. What the objeots are is immaterial, so long as they are small 
and easily handled, but it is easier to seoure a child’s active co-operation, 
if he is not always given the same kind of object. The children should 
first of* all be given a small number of objeots, not more than 20, aud 
having learnt numeration so far, they should bo made to understand the 
numbers 1 — 10, by making sets of each, dividing them into their com- 
ponent parts, etc. Thorough familiarity with these numbers should be 
aimed at, rather than rapidity of progress. When these numbers have 
been grasped, the number of objects given to the children may be 
increased, and the process of grouping and analysis continued. ^ In this 
way the principles underlying the four simple niles of arithmetic should 
gradually be elucidated. The infants of the first- year class should be 
taught the principle of additiou by being made to put together sets or 
groups of numbers which they have made. Thus, from the first, 
children oan be taught to add rather than to count by units. The 
infants of this class should also be taught to oonstruot multiplication 
tables up to 5 X 10. No table should be taught until it is oonstruoted. 
Children should be gradually taught to writo numbers from 1 to 50 
in figures. 

Reading and hand^ieriling , — The children in this class should be 
taujght to recognize the simplest sounds of their yernaoular language. 
This should be done by putting before them, not isolated letters, but 
letters combined into short words. Words of two oonsonauts should 
first of all be used. The order in ■whioh these sounds are taken is 
important, and experience has shown that it is best to begin by calling 
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attention to the sounds that are produced by the visible organs of 
speech, i>., the lips, and «o proceed later to those produced by organs 
only partially visible or wholly invisible. Labial consonant sounds - 
should therefore be taken first, then dental, then cerebral, then palatal 
and finally guttural. It should be noticed moreover that such a sound 
as that of can he best observed at the end of a word, where it can be 
easily isolated and repeated after the word has been pronounced. The 
teacher should from the first put small words before the children ; but 
until the simple sounds have been mastered, he should use each word to 
illustrate especially one consonant sound. a very early stage, for 
example, ho would take the word \S^ (^^) hut he would partially dis- 
regard the t® ’cT) sound and make the children dwell on the (q) s»>und 
in the manner described above. When a short word has been treated 
in the manner deseribeo, the children should be taught to copy it on a 
large soale, either iu chalk on blackboards, or in trays of sand on which 
they can make impressions with their finger tips. Towards the end of 
the year, palm leaves may be used for this purpose. After the letters 
have been learnt in the manner prescribed, the alphabet should be 
ta-.ght. An alphabet book may be used, but it is uot to be cousidered 
in any way compulsory. 

Nursery rhymes, action songs, free physical exercises.— children 
should be taught to sing nursery rhymes and simple household songs. 
They should also, if possible, be taught action songs, dealing with the 
every-day activities of villoge life. These action songs should bo 
ofliiiiected with games, for in this way the limbs and lungs of the 
children oen be freely exercised at the same time. Children should 
also be encouraged to play such games as hide-and-se-k, etc. In the 
ubseiice of action song games, these should form the prinoipal medium 
of physical exercise. The youngest infants should not he made to do 
set drill. 


INFANT CLASS# 

Second year. 

[Ages 6—8.] 

Observation and expression.— The lessons designed to develop the 
power of expression should now aim definitely at training the children 
to reproduce their thoughts in logical sequence. The topics of the 
lessons may therefore be gradually expanded into greater detail, and 
the conversational form of the lesson gradually give way to»a system of 
more continuous narration on the part of the teacher. Thus towards 
the middle of the year the class should be able to follow a simple 
story as it is narrated to them by the teacher. After the story has 
been told, individual children should be askid to reproduce the gist of 
it in their own words. In the transition from coaversation to continu- 
ous narration, great care should be taken to ensure that the children 
are actively following the story. If the teacher finds that individua 
children are sot able to reproduce the gist of the story in their owe 
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words, he may assume that they have not been actively followiog him 
and have recourse again to the more oonversational method. Similarly 
the scope of the lessons designed to develop^ the power of acciuate 
observation may- be extended, and should aim at giving the children 
definite information about some of the most familar natural objects 
with which they are daily surrounded. It must be remembered, 
however, that these lessons will fail of their main object, if the infor- 
mation is simply told to the children without their being made to dis- 
cover it for themselves. The course of lessons must be systematic, one 
lesson leading up to the next, and the later lessons constantly requiring 
some of the earlier lessons for their explanation. The object of each 
lesson should be the discovery of some new fact, but it is quite useless to 
give children various items of information about a number of disconnect- 
ed natural objeots. The study of plant-life is recommended as capable 
of being systematically handled easily and economically, and as it ia 
especially adapted to rural schools, it must on no account be neglected 
in them. The teacher should make an especial study of at least one 
branch of nature study. Technical terms shall be, as far as possible, 
avoided. These lessons should* not always be given in the school 
building. The children should be taken out by the teacher and 
encouraged to collect specimens, etc. 

Second y«ar.— In the second year of the Infant class the lessons on natural 
objects should be continued, but some very elementary lessons on the most pro- 
minent natural phenomena should be included. The children shou.d, fur 
essmple, be made to observe the varying position of the sun at the varioua 
seasons of the year, and how these different positions are accompanied by 
varying temperatures. It will not be possible in this class to explain many uf 
the phenomena observed ; bat, if the children are made to see for themselves, 
their observations can be made th e basis of further instruction. The children 
can, for example, be made to see the gathering of the clouds during the rains ; 
and thus, tuough it may not be possible for them at this stage to understand the 
monsoon, they will in this way acquire material from which observations leading 
to a proper UDder8|anding of the monsoon can start. These lessons should 
centre rou id the aessons of the year, and should be, as f.<r as possible, brought 
into line with the lessons on plaiit-life. Thus a simple lesson on the rains might 
well lead to a lesson on the crops which ripen at that season, such as early rioa 
or jute. 

Objeet-Iessons on common domestic objects may also be given boih to the 
first and to the second-year infant clasaes. 

(a) Colow '. — The children should be taught by the method indicated 
for the children of the first year to recognize orange, indigo and violet, 
and to distinguish the various colours one from the other. 

(&) Form . — The drawing of natural objects on blackboards should 
be continued. The children should also be taught to model in olaj the 
natural objects put before them for the observation lessons. 

(«) Number . — The ohildreu should be taught by means of concrete 
objeots the principles underlying subtraction and division ; they should 
also be made to construct the multiplication tables ujp to 10 x 10. They 
should then be made to work out by means of the objeots given to 
them simple oaloulations and problems, involving the application of 
the fool simple rules. When the children huve learnt to write figures, 
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they should be shown oocasionfllly how to express on paper sums which 
they have already worked mentally or with the aid of objects. There 
should be no attempt during this year to make children work calcula- 
tions on paper. The calculations and problems should therefore be 
confined to small numbers which do not require the use of pencil and 
paper. 

Reading and hand-writing . — When the children have mastered the 
simple sounds and learnt the combination of simple sounds into words, 
they should be taught to recognize the more complex sounds, such as 
those represented by compound consonants, and the combination of 
consonants and vowels sounds other than '3^ (^•) These sounds should 
be taught by means of short words, and not by letters taken by them- 
selves. These words may be either written by the teacher on the 
blackboard, orreading charts prepared on these principles may be used. 
The words put before the children should be copied by them on a large 
scale inone of the ways indicated in the syllabus of the Infant first-year 
class. A simple literary reader should be introduced into this class. 

Nursery rhymes, action, songs and, games, physical exercises. — The 
infants of the second-year class should join with the infants of the first- 
year in their nursery rhymes, action songs and games. Auy child who 
is in the infant class, but is iu the opinion of the teacher too old to 
profit by these childish amusements, should not be compelled to take 
part in them. 


STANDARD I. 

[Age about 8 years.] 

Reading . — The main purpose of teaching to read is to enable the 
pupils to master printed or written matter for their own information. 
Bilent reading should, therefore, be practised from the first, and the 
teacher will soon get the children into the way of this, if, to begin with, 
he gives them short pieces to read, and after a short time goes round to 
the children individually and asks for an account in their own words 
of what has been read. Such pieces should he full of incident and 
interest. As regards reading aloud, clearness of utterance and fluency 
should always be kept in view, but it is also essential that the ohildren 
should be taught to read intelligently. The teacher should make the 
gist of the piece clear before it is read, so that the general meaning 
may be mastered before it is read out in class. Without this the read- 
ing must be mechanical, because it is unintelligent. It is advisable that 
the teacher should ocoasionally read out a passasre to the doss by way 
of illustration ; but in this case also the class should go through tho 
piece beforehand. The reading material put into the hands of the 
children is of the greatest importance. The Primer should contain 
nothing whioh is not written in good language, and iu words whioh 
will not be easily intelligible to all. The arrangement of oaoh piece 
must be logical, and the language must be good in so far as each sen- 
tence must express clearly and straight forwardly the meaning which it 
is intended to oonvey. The Primer should oontaiu stories vriiioh f(sdl 
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Vvithin the range of the ohildren’s comprehension and interest ; des- 
criptions of the various scenes and episodes of rural life should also 
he included. Provision should also he made in the Primer for acquaint- 
ing the children with some of the more impressive stories of hinglish 
and Indian Ilistorv. The whole should be written in an easy narrative 
style. A passage having been prepared beforehand and the difficulties 
elucidated, the actual reading lesson should be as little as possible 
interrupted by the teacher, and all long disquisitions on points 
suggested by the subject-matter should be avoided. At the end of 
every reading lesson the children should be questioned on the subject- 
matter individually, and should be trained to give individually and in 
their own words an account of what has been read. 

Arithmetic. — Notation up to 1,000, Tables up to 12 X 12 and the 
16 times tables to be oonstr noted and learnt. Calculations and problems 
iuvol;Iug the application of the four simple rules, the principles of 
which will have been learnt in the infant classes. These calculations 
and problems should be worked both mentally and with the aid of 
concrete objects. In the latter part of the year work should be done 
rcgulaily on paper, but the problems and calculations set should not 
take the children into numbers above 1,000. 

Sand-tcriting btid spelling . — The teacher should write two or three 
words on the blackboard, and the children should copy these on paper. 
The words copied should always be those which the children have 
recently seen at their reading lessons. Spelling being almost entirely 
a matter of the eye, the children should never be made to learn by rote 
long columns of words, and no spelling should be taught apart from the 
words contained in the writing and reading lessons. When the first 
difficulties of hand-writing have been mastered, children should be 
made to transcribe sentences from passages in the Primer which they 
have recently gone through in class. 

Drawing and modelling . — The drawing of natural objects with chalk 
on blackboards should be continued, as also the clay modelling. This 
work should be kept in close conneotiou with the nature observation 
work, the objects selected for drawing or modelling being invaraibly 
those with which the children are dealing in their observation lessons. 
Habits of observation are better cultivated by the thorough oxamination 
of a few objects than by a less careful examination of many ; therefore 
it is desirable that the children should be made to model the objects 
which they have been given to draw, and vice vt-rad. 

Composition . — The competition in this class should be entirely oral, 
and should consist to a considerable extent of the reproduction by indi- 
vidual children in their own words of the subject-matter of the reading 
lessons. Another method which may with advantage be employed is 
to give the class a short piece of narrative to read through to them- 
selves, and then to require individual children to give the gist of what 
has been read. It should be remembered, however, that the tesohing 
of composition does not mean more than the training of ohildren to 
express what is in their minds. What is taught is not really assimila- 
ted, until it can be reproduoed. Therefore the teach ing of composition 
should form a part of er«ry lesson given in the school. It is advisable 
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to set apart a certain amount of time for these lessons, but the priociples 
which ou^bt to underlie them and the object at which they ought to 
aim should be never lost sight of in any lesson. 

Nature obeervation lessont,— 

(а) A definite and systematic course of the<e lesBons should be 
continued on the lines and principles laid down for the Beoond>year 
infant class. The drawing and modelling work should be supplement- 
ary to and illustrative of these lessons. 

(б) A class calendar should be kept in which the children’s observa- 
tions of all natural phenomena and plaut>life should be regularly 
recorded. 

1. Natural PA«nomena.--ConfiattaMon of the work began in the lerCnd 
yea' of the infant clesa. The obserration of Munrise, dawn, aunaet, day and 
night, shadow, the Tarjing length ot day and night. 

2, Plant Germination, the growing of beans, peas, mustard on damp 

flannel i the growth to be obserr«-d and vketched at every stage ; the observation 
of the different parts of a plant, root, stem, leaf, blossrm. frnit. 

In there relations such common plants as the marigold or mustard, or olim- 
bing plants such as peas or convolvulus, should, be shown to the class. 

in rural schools lessons on (he following should be included ; Cereals, 
pulses, oilseeds, vegetabios, sugar, straw, jute, hemp, brtmboos, timber and spices. 

Plants should be observed and talked abcut in relation to their natural 
surroui'dings 

Hygiene. — The object of this teaching is to try and impress upon 
the children some simple ruU 8 of health. If this teaching is to be of 
any value whatever, it must proceed, not merely by precept, but by 
example. The first essentim than is that the teacher himself should 
be a man of healthy and clean habits ; the second that the school should 
be well ventilated and scrupulously clean ; the teacher should also 
insist that every child who oomes to school must be clean and tidy. 
The lessons should^take the form of talks on the following or similar 
topics • 

(a) The necessity for personal cleanliness. 

(A) The necessity for keeping rooms clean. 

\e) The necessity for pure water, fresh air, sunlight and 
ventilation, the danger of shutting up sleeping-rooms. 

(d) The danger of insanitaiy and dirty habits, bu(i^ as 
spitting. 

(c) The necessity of exercise. 

SUPELEUXNTAKY SUBJECTS FOR STANDARD I. 

(а) EUmeniary dSnV/.— Simple exerobes. Special attention should 
be paid to exercises designed to oounteri^ the effect of bad hahits 
which may be ooniraoted at sobool, such as sitting with the shoulders 
rounded and the chest contracted, etc. 

(б) Hand and eye training including dravAng-^ 

(1) Drawing in pencil natural objects, the drawing of which in 
chalk has form^ part cl the compulsory ourrioulum. 

(2) Modelling in clay natural forxos, suoh as fruit and leayeA. 
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In addition to the above, mat-mrk, baskeUweamng or piper-folding 
may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

(c) Arithmetic. — M ore advanced work on the lines of tbe compul- 
sory course. ^ 

(d) Nature oheervation leeeone—~‘Animal l\fe. 

See instructions (o) given under the bead of ** Nature observation 
lesHona.** A calendar should be kept in whi. h the children’s 

observations of animal life should be regularly recorded. 

Continuation of the lessons on the same lines as these prescribed for the 
second vear of the Infant class, the treatiuent of the subject being slightly more 
advanced ; the distinction between herbivorous and osrnivoroas animsls. 

Animiils should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 


STANDARD II. 

Age about 9 years. 

Reading. Tbe reading lessons should be oouiiniied on tbe lines laid 

down for Standard I. The stories contained in the Primer fnr this 
class should be written in tbe same easy narrat ive style hb that pre- 
scribed for Standard I, and equally in this as in the lower class should 
the language used be such as is generally intelligible to all The stories 
should be slightly more detailed and ooniplox than those written for 
Standard I. In the case of rural schools the Primer should also contain 
short and simple desoripfons of the chief crops, fruits, etc., of the 
diBtnct,^he conditions under which they thrive, their value, use, etc. 
These lesoons should be closely connected with the natuie ^ observation 
lessons, the observation lesson on a mnngo, for example, being followed 
by a reading lesson on tbe same subject. S'ories of the more important 
events of Indian and filnglish history s' ould be iuolnded in the Piimer. 

Arithmetic. Notation a^ve 1,000. The children should oontintie 

to work, mentally, with the aid of concrete objects, and on paper 
problems’ and calculations involving the application of the four simple 
rules. They should also be taught the value of the various coins of 
the currency, and the weights and measures which are in u e in villages. 
These should not be taught merely by rote. The children should be 
supplied with token coins, and they should be taught to work out 
reductions, etc., with these coins, before abstract reductions are 
attempted. When the children are able to make reductions in the 
conoreter sums which they have worked in this way may be expressed 
on the blackboard or on paper, and an easy transition thus made 
to abstract work. Similarly, with weights, ^ ordinary pair of scales 
itoldari) should, where possible, be provided, and the children, not 
only shown their use, but made to work out for themselves at the scales 
reductions from seers to ohitaks, etc. Similwly, with land measure- 
ments fhe children should be taken out of the school building and 
made ’to measure out for themselves b^has, cotfahs and ohitaks. 
The school building should be measured by the children under the 
ffuidanoe of the teacher, and the measurements recorded. Having thus 
mastered the meaning of weights and measures, they osn,;f their 
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capacity and time pennit, be made to work out abstract calculations. 
As regards land measure, the essential thing is that they should be able 
to measure land for tbemselves. 

As regards “ Subhankari^’* while it is recognized that various tables 
must be learnt by heart, their practical application should be insisted 
upon, and the arithmetical principles underlying them should be 
explained. 

The course to be followed will include the following : — 

Notation and numeration of hard, gandd, buri, pau, ehouk, kitkd, 
and seer up to 100. Tables of money, weights, and measures in 
common use, and simple problems thereon. iSagid, derigd, ardyid. 

Sand-writing and spelling. — The children should be taught to write 
by being made to copy words and sentences written by the teacher on 
the blackboard. They should also be made to transcribe passages 
which they have recently read in the Primer. Passages from the 
Primer should also be written out by the children at the dictation of 
the teacher, this exercise being varied by the occasional repetition to the 
children or the reproduction in the teacher’s words of a story either told 
or read to them for the purpose or a composition exercise. When 
the children have acquired some facility in writing, the teacher should 
show to the clasa various specimens of hand-writing, and draw their 
attention to their pncularities. If the teacher can in this way get the 
children over the initial difficulty of reading band-writing, he should 
occasionally give them letters, and in the case of rural primary schools 
easy specimens of kabtdiyats, jamabandis^ kbasaras, pittas, rent receipts, 
etc., to puzzle out in class and then read out individual^. The 
difficulty involved in reading these documents can only be surnoountod 
by practice and individual effort. A number of different manuscripts 
should therefore be distributed among the class, each child being given 
a different one. In connection with the hand-writing work, the 
rudiments of postal information should be imparted {vide Circular 
No. 8'5 of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, dated the 16th 
June 1905). 

Drawing and modelling. — The drawing on blackboards and clay 
modelling should be continued on the lines laid down for Standard I, 
it being always kept in mind that this work is to be treated as supple- 
mentary to, and illustrative of, the nature observation work. 

Nature observation work . — 

(d) A systematic course of lessons on the lines prescribed for the 
lower classes should be continued, care being taken that these lessons 
supplemented and illustrated by the drawing and modelling work 
should lead up to the descriptive reading lessons about orops, etc., men- 
tioned in the reading syllabus for this standard. Thus — to take an 
example of a natural object, which enters very largely into the 
children’s lives, a mango,— by an observation lesson on a mango 
the several impressions which go to make up a child’s total impression 
of the object should be analysed, and the relation of ea^h to the whole 
brought out. By being made 'to model it in clay, he learns really to 
know its shape ; in his reading lessons he learns something about the 
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conditions under which it gTows» its uses and value ; and, finally, the 
mango can be made a subject of composition, either oral or written. 
If written, the composition should be illustrated and the faculty for 
memory drawing thus brought into play. 

(b) A class calendar should be kept in which the children’s observa- 
tions of all natural phenomena and plaut«life should be regularly 
recorded. 

1. Natural Phenomena. — The observation of such phenomena as air, wind, 
evaporation, rain, the rainbow, dew, the action of water on land, etc. 

2. Plant-life. — Continuation of the work prescribed for Standard I. Obaer* 
vation of roots, stems and leaves. wHh a view to their simple classification. 

Plants should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 

Componition. — The teaching of composition should be continued on 
the same lines and principles as are laid down for Standard I. 
The children should also occasionally be made to reproduce in writing 
what they have read or heard. As regards this, however, it must be 
remembered that the difficulties inseparable from writing hamper a 
child’s freedom of expression, and that, while it is important that 
these difficulties should be removetl, it is essential that they should not 
be allowed to check a child’s natural expansiveness which should by 
this time have boon developed into a certain power of expression. The 
easiest method of transition from oral to written composition is for 
the teacher to write on the blackboard at the children’s dictation. This 
will enable him to explain the division of a passage into sentences. 
When the passage is written on the blackboard, the children should 
be made to transcribe it. Written composition however shfmld be 
only an occasional exercise ; oral conipusition must never be discon- 
tinued. Again, while neatness sliould be insisted on, children should 
not be allowed to stop and rule lines, etc. Suoh practices are, not 
only a waste of time, but they divert a child’s attention and so hamper 
his power of expression. At those lessons excessive attention should 
not be paid to the formation of letters, etc., for this also tends to 
diversion. The main object of the lessons is, not the formation of 
hand-writing, but the development of the power of expression. 

Poetry. — The Primer should contain pieces of simple but good 
poetry, and these should be learnt by heart by the children. Extreme 
care should be taken that no piece is included in the Primer which 
has not at leaat a strong claim to be considered poetry. It has been 
said “ that learning by heart is valueless, unless in the process the 
memory is enriched with a store of beautiful thoughts, expressed in 
beautiful language, which will serve as a touchstone to the scholar’s 
own method of expression and be a constant soiiroo of pleasure to 
him.” When a piece of poetry has been selected fur the class to learn 
by heart, it should always first of all be read aloud by the children 
individually. It should moreover always be learnt individually, and 
never dictated to the class and then repeated in ut)ison. Such a device 
is the merest mechanical drill, and destroys any value recitation may 
have. It i.s not in the least necessary that all the children in the 
class should learn the same passages or the same amount of poetry. 
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Capaoities T»ry, and few, if any, poems make the same appeal to all 
childien. Tt is desirable therefore tbat, as far as oiroumstanoes permit, 
the poetry taught to each child should be adapted to his capacities and 
tastes. 

Geography. -^The aim of teaching geogpraphy in these schools is to 
enable the children to observe for themselves the chief physical 
featnies of their actual surroundings. It will probably not be 
possible to take the children very far in this direction ; something, 
however, will have been gained if the children can be trained to an 
accurate apprehension of the spatial relation of the Tarious divisions 
of their neighbourhood. It should be remembered that geography 
ought not be regarded as an isolated part of the curriculum. It is 
impossible, for example, to give rational teaching about natural 
products without treating of the kind of places in which, for example, 
a partiotxlar plant, e*o., grows. The children will, for instance, be told 
that rice will not grow in a place where there is not plenty of water 
attainable. From this faot the teacher would natarally pass to the 
reason why water lies in certain parts of the village and not in others. 
If he is giving an observation ]e>soft, it is not advisable fer him to 
embark widely on side issues. The correct method is that one part 
of the curriculum should supplement the other. The aim of the 
school being to train children to observe intelligently what they see 
daily around them, the teacher cannot neglect altogether the roost 
important physical features of the locality. A rational study of these, 
combined i^itb instruction desigpied to make the children appie<‘iate, 
to some extent, dimension and spatial relation can be made up iutc a 
system of geographical teaching, which, though limited, is b >th 
educationally s.mud and capable of almost iufinite development. As 
a method of teaching dimension and spatial relatioo, it is suggested 
tbat the children should first of all be taught to notice the variation in 
the shadow of the sun oast by the school building at different times 
of the day. In this way they will learn by actual observation the 
cardinal points, and will thus get a fixed standard by which to 
arrange objects in the school, the play-ground and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Th«-y should then proceed to aotual measurements— heie 
the teaching can be brought into line with the arithmetic work, —and 
these measurements should first of all be done in a small area, and by 
a rough-and-ready method, such as stepping. Measurements by time 
should also, if possible, he practised, t.s., a child should be made to 
walk certain distances which be has already paced and the teacher 
should tell him how long be took to cover each. The next step should 
be to measure larger areas outside the school. When the child has 
acquired some fairly accurate idea of distance, 'he must he taught to 
represent what he has measured. This is a difficult step. The first 
plan drawn must be the plan of a small space, such as the sohool-room, 
and an easy and fairly efficient method of transition is to make the 
child step the space of wbi^h he is going to draw a plan, record his 
steps and then tell him that the length of his thumh-joiot is to 
represent one step. When he ban mastered the idea of drawing by 
scale, he should, if possible, he shown a map of a neighbourhood or 
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Tillage^ and gradunllj framed to draw plans of larger and more 
oomplioated areas, the goal being to be able to draw a large scale 
plan of the neighbourhood. For geography teaching the children 
should not be confined to the school buildings. It is essential that they 
should be taken out to walk distHuces and to see with their own eyes. 

Hygiene . — These lessons should be continued on the same principles 
ar d lines as those prescribed for fitandard I. The scope shotild be, if 
possible, slightly extended so as to include some information as to 
how simple complaints — wounds, snake-bites burns, etc.,— should be 
treated, tiow a drowning person should be handled, and infection and 
contagion avoided, etc. 

Supplementary Siibjrcis for Standart> II. 

(fl) Elfmentary Drill. — More difficult exercises on the lines prescribed 
for Standard I. 

{h) Band and eye training.^ xnchidiug drawing. — (1) Drawing in pencil 
natural object the drawing of which has formed part of the compul8t>ry 
ourriculum ; the drawing of datural objects from memory should 
occasionally be practised. 

In addition to the above, mat^work^ baeket-^weaeing and papers 
folding may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

(c) Arithmetic. — Revision of the work prescribed in the compulpory 
course, calculations and problems in connection with the compound 
rules. 

(d) Nature observation work — Animal life. 

See fnstruotions (a) f^iven under tho head of “ Nature observation work.'* 

A cla«<s calendar should be kept in which children's observations of animal life 
shonld be regularly recorded. 

Continuation of the work prescribed for Standard I, leading to a oonsidera- 
tion of the principal types of animal life. Vertebrate animals should bo taken 
before invertebrate, and following order of treatment is suggested 

Vertebrates. — Mammals, amphibians and fish, birds snd reptiles. 

Invertebrates.’^Sneilt bee, spider, lobster, earthworm, etc.^ 

Animals should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 

NOTE ON SCHOOL GARDENS. 

In connection with the study of plant-life, the importance of which has been 
insisted upon in the syllabus, the provision of school gardens should be con- 
sidered as most desirable. Where a garden is impossible, plants should be 
grown in boxes or pots. The attention of school managers, teachers and 
others is invited to the following extract from some remarks on school 
g.'^rdens made by Mr, F. G. Sly, Officiating Inspector-General of Agriculture 
in India: — 

The master must use real objects, in order to cultivate in the child the . 
habits of observing and thinking. In this matter, school gardens are 
of primary importance. I recognise the dfficuUies that in tome parts stand in 
the way of providing eaeh rural sch'^ol with a garden, but these might be 
ryero* me more often than they are. Where this is impossible, a very great 
deal can be accomplished by growing plants in boxes and pots. The right 
use of a school garden or school pots is not always enforced. X have seen school 
gardens in which the wbcle of tbo work was done by the school watchraan, and 
which served the sole purpose of growing a few English vegetables for presenta- 
tion to an inspecting officer. The best school gardens visited by me ser^^e the 

R 
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useful puTposca of beautifying the school surroundings and of giting some 
manual training to the children, but eVen these objects are of aecondary impor* 
tance. The real object of a school garden should bo to supply materials for 
object. lessons in urhioh the pupils can study the growth of plants. It should be a 
garden where 'nature is studied in its relations to the child, from the child's 
stand-poiut, by the teacher with the children." If there is not room for each 
child to grow his own patch, each class should jointly cultivate its own plot, not 
in order to produce the best results, but to observe and study plant growth. 
Under the guidance of the teacher, the child should observe the parts of a seed, 
the plant food iu it, the process of germination and the conditions necessary 
for it. In each stage of the growth of the plant he should pull up a specimen 
and observe the roots, their uses and their growth; the stems, their uses and 
structure ; the leaves, their uses, and structure ; the flowers, their parts and 
uses, and methods of fertilization; the fruits and seeds, their formation and 
uses, methods of disposal and the like. He should observe the soil and its 
composition, the effect of plant food and manures. The garden should be 
deliberately used to give object-lessons in failures as well as in succoasea in 
connection with soils, drainage, manures, weeds and t!>e like. School gardens 
need by no means be expensive ; a portion of the school compound can often be 
utilized, and the commonest seeds obtained free in the village are as useful as 
those purchased from a merchant. In any case, the cost of growing some plants 
in pots and boxes is infinitesimal. .Hanis collected from the roadside and 
cultivator's field can never take the place of a scho^d garden. The child must 
do the things himself ; he must sow his own seed and observe the growth of his 
own plants. 

(b) SYLLABUS OP STUDIES POR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

Chapter VIIl— Female Education (page 385) 


6.— BIFURCATION OF STUDIES. 

1. Iu 1883 the Education Commission recommended that in the 
upper classes o£ high schools, there should be two divisions — one leading 
to the Entrance examination of the Universities, the other of a more 
praotioal oharaoter, intended to fit youths for commercial or other 
non-litorary pursuits. The Government of India wore of opinion that 
the bifurcation of studies recommended by the Commission was of 
special importance. Practically nothing, however, has been done 
in Bengal. 

2 . The matter has now come before Government in a report 
submitted by Mr. J. 8. Slater, Principal of the Civil Engineering 
College, Sihpur, embodying the result of his inspeetion during 1898 of 
different technical schools in this Province. His object apparently is 
to modify the existing course of instruction, and thereby enable 
parents to have their sons prepared either for the Calcutta tjniversity 
examinations, or for the Engineering profession. The J ’ircctor, however, 
recommends that the course of studies in a zilla or high school may be 
so arranged that boys may he educated either to proceed towards the 
various courses prescribed by the Calcutta University, or towards 
almost all forms of praotioal, industrial, and commercial pursuits, 
•ltd not merely towards the engineering trades and profession as 
proposed by Mr. Slater. It appears that there are certain forms of 
teohmeal or practical education which have already been provided for 
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in the present system of education, and hence the directions in which 
future efforts should bo made seem to be the following 

(1) The continued development of education required in the 

Tarious branches of engineering, &c., such as Meohanical, 
Civil, Eleclrical, and Mining Engineering, and also in 
what may be called tho building trades. 

(2) The development of education required for the promotion 

of the various forms of industry, particularly such as are 
dependent on sciences other than those which are required 
in the subjects specified under (1). 

(3) The education of those who will devote themselves to 

commerce as distinguished from those who will apply 
themselves to manufacturing industries. 


3. What appears to be tho most desirable aim is that a common 
course should be devised for the modem .sections of the first and seoond 
classes of zilla schools which all students would j')in who intend to 
follow the practical pursuits indicated above, and that at the end of 
this course they should be allowed to speoialise, acoording as their 
choice may decide, whether it be for an eugineering or for a coiumer- 
ciul life. The following statement shows (A) the general subjects at 
present taught in tho first and second classes of zilla schools ; (B) the 
subjects which Mr. Slater wishes to teaoli in the proposed first and 
second classes leading up to Sibpur, and (C) the subjects which it 
would be easy to teaoh as a preparation for practically all the 
kinds of technical education referred to in (2) and (3) in paragraph 3 
above : — 


1 

English. 

1 

Second | 
iHuguage;! 
Sanskrit, 
Persian, 
etc. 

”"'1 

Mathematics:' 
Arithmetic, j 
Algehr.i, \ 
Gooint'trry. j 

^ History 
and 

Geography 

and 

Science 

Primer. 

Drawing 

and 

Practical 

Geometry. 

Mcnauration, 
E lementary 
Engineering 
and Survey- 
ing. 

Scienoo : 
Elementary 
Chemistry 
or 

PhyslcH. 

r ' 

Manual 

trains 

lug. 

1 

2 

1 « 

4 

5 

0 

1 

7 

1 ^ 


A. 

As at present 
taught in zilla 
schools. 

B. 

English 

Second 

langu- 

age. 

Mathematics 

History anil 
Geography 
a ml Science 
Primer. 

Drawing ... 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

■ 

Nil. 

As proposed by 
Mr. Slater to 
lead up to 
Sibpur. 

0. 

Kngl ish 
(modern 
ouly). 

Nil ... 

Ditto 

Nil 

Dra wing 
and Prac- 
tical Geo- 
metry. 

Mensuration, 
Elementary 
Knalnecring 
and Survey- 
ing. 

Nil 

Manual 

trains 

Ing. 

Proposed 
modern or 
practical sec- 
tion to lead up 
to all iudufi- 
tries, com- 
merce, etc. 

Ditto ... 

Nil ... 

Ditto 

niHicryaud 
Geography 
and Science 
Primer. 

Ditto o. 

Nil 

Elementary 
Ohemiatry 
and Ph 3 ''- 

slcs. 

Ditto. 


R 2 
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The Director accordingly recommends the opening of classes in 
certain schools for the instruction of B and C Courses. 

4. He reports that the leading merchants of Calcutta, with whom 
he had a conference, advocate the introduction of these courses, as 
this would give them better clerks than those they now get. It is also 
gratifying to find that the heads of private colleges in Calcutta are 
willing to add the new classes to the institutions under them. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has therefore much pleasure in directing their 
introduction in the following schools in Bengal with effect from the 
Ist January 1901, with the modification that manual training should 
be omitted from the C Course, mensuration and mechanics being 
substituted in its place. Accordingly the B class should be opened in 
the schools at Banohi, Comilla, Mymensingh, Bankipur, Rangpur, 
Midnapore, Baiisal, Dacca, and Pabna, and the C class at Hooghly, the 
Hare School in Calcutta, the Government schools at Uttarpara, Dacca, 
and Bankipore. To carry out this scheme, the following proposals, 
which have been made by the Director are approved with the provisos 
mentioned in paragraph 12 of your letter and enumerated below ; — 

(1) The affiliation of the technical school to the zilla or high 

school in those districts in which both exist. 

(2) Bifurcation of the first and sooond classes of such school 

into a literary or classical, and a modern side. 

(3) The teaching, on fhe modern side, of subjects which will fit 

the boys to follow either engineering, industries, or 
commerce as their future career. 

(4) The institution of a Final School or Leaving examination 

to test boys who have passed the modern side of a zilla 
or high school, and the grant of certificates of passsiug 
such an examination. 

(6) The provision of the means for further special education for 
two years lor boys who have p.-issrd through tbe modern 
side of a school, designed to prepare them for following 
commerce, industries, or engineering as their future career. 

(6) The institution of examinations for testing the progress of 
boys who have taken up these further courses and the 
grant of certificates for passing such examinations. 

5. The higher instruction of students who pass the B course 
examination is already provided for at the Sibpur Civil Engineeiing 
College, and thus it will bo necessary only to open special olassos m 
certain selected oolleges for the further ^uoation of those boys who 
have passed through the C course. The subjects to be taught in these 
olasBCB would be — 

^1) English (modem), and especially English correspondence, 
including commercial correspondence, and letter-draltiug 
and p/<?c»«-wrtting. 

(2) Mathematics. 

'8) Elementary Woionoe (Chemistry and Physics). 

(4) Physiography. 
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(6) Commercial History and Geography. 

(6) Drawing. 

(7) Penmanship. 

(8) Book-keeping. 

(9) Type-writing. 

It is the express desire of the Chamber of Commeroe that speoiol 
pains should be taken to inculcate in the students honesty, honour, and 
truthfulness. 

The course would last two years, and the examination at the end 
would be the equivalent of the F.A. in the literary course. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor is most anxious that the examination 
for both standards should be conducted by the University, and he trusts 
this will be arianged ; but in the event of this being found impractic- 
able, Government is prepared — 

(1) to institute two examinations — the first, a Final School or 
Leaving examination, to be held at the end of the two 
years’ course on the modem side in Entrance schools which 
introduce the commercial course ; and a second or a Final 
examination for the commercial course only at the end of 
the two yeais’ course in the special classes which it is 
proposed to open ; 

(2) to accept the First or Leaving Certificate as equivalent to an 
Entrance Pass certificate for obtaining Government employ- 
ment and for all public examinations (excluding the Univer- 
sity examinations) ; and the Final Certificate as equivalent to 
the F.A. Pass certificate, as, for instance, in the Muktearship 
examination or other examinations of a similar nature and 
for obtaining Government employment. 

(A) SYLLABUS FOB B AND C CLASSES. 

B Course — Second Year 

SYLLABUS OP INSTBUCTION IN ELEMENTABY ENGINEEHINa, 

[Not^cation No, S59l(.Bdu.f dated the let January 1901, by the Oovt. of 

Bengal, General Dept.^ 

1. Materials used in building oonstruotion — 

Alrick.— (1) Olassifioation of brioks as made by Publio Worka 
Department, Bengal. 

(2) The olay for brick, its oltenuoal Mnstitation, 
preparation of the olay, moulding brioks, drying 
the brioks, burning in kilns, in damps, sorting 
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the bricks, colonr of brioks, qualities of good 
bricks, size of btioks, firebricks and their 
upeightp, their crushing strength and absorbing 
power, firoolay. 

Tiles; flag tiles and pan tiles, encaustic tiles; 
terracotta, stoneware, glazing brioks. 

&ioHe. — r>urabilit^, facility for working, hardness, strength, 
■weight. Classification of stones ; practical and 
geological agents which destroy stones; pre- 
servation of stones ; artificial stones, quarrying 
find blasting. Names and quarries of principal 
Indian stones. 

2. llortar, plaster, ooment and concrete — 

Litm. — Quicklime, slaked lime, hydraulioity of lime mortar 
used in Bengal. Classification of lime ; source 
of lime; burning limestones; slaking; mixing 
mortar ; the ufe of mortar ; the quality of mortar ; 
the strength of mortar; precautions in using 
mortar grouting ; testing mortar ; hydraulic lime ; 
cement; Portland cement; si rength of Portland 
cement plaster used in Bengal. Different kinds 
of sand concrete; proportion of ingredients 
in concrete, whitewash. 

Wood , — Timber trees. Trunk of a full-grown tree, and the 
names of the different parts ; growth of a timber 
tree ; time of felling ; the seasoning of timber ; 
decay of timber; preservation of timber; 
characteristics of good timber ; defects in timber; 
principal timber trees of the Bengal Presidonoy. 

M jtals— 

Iron, — Iron ores; smelting o| an iron ore; pig-iron, oast iron, 
wrought-iron ; steel tempering ; case-hardening ; 
forging and melting ; cbaracteiistios of cast-iron, 
wrougbt-iron and steel ; corrosion and prcsoiv- 
ation of iron. 

JLlloy*. -Soldering; soft solder; bard solder; copper, lead 
cast-lead, zinc-galvanizing. 
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B Course — First Year. 


Subject. 

Number ! 
of hours 1 
a 'Week. 1 

1 

General outline of course of 
instruction. 

1 

t 

2 

3 

4 

Mathematics ... 

Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry with 
the 2nd chiss of the 
zilla school. 

6 

The &imo as followed in the 2nd class 
of zilla schools. 

Modern English 

With 1st year C 
Course. 

5 

The same course a« for Ist-year G 
class with the exception of prdcis- 
writing and commercial correspond- 
ence. 

Drawing and Frac* 
tical 0eoinotr3\ 

With 1st year C 
Course. 

5 

As in Harrison and BaxandalPs Pnio- 
tical Plane and Solid Geometry., 
Chapters I to VI, inclusive. Also 
freehand drawing from models. 

Elementary (>hemiB- 
try and Physics. 

With 1st your C 
Course. 

\ 

Koscoo's Chemistry (Science Primer). 

Elementary Engin 
eoring. 

Taught in the affi- 
liated Technical ] 

School . 1 

3 

As in BurrelPs Building Construe* 
tion and Drawing^ Chapters I to IV, 
inclusive. 

Manual Training ... 

1 

i 

In ^j’oclinical School 
Workshop. 

5 

As in Mitchell’s Forty .Lessons in 
CarpC'nti*y, Workshop practice sup- 
plumenied by special instruction in 
the care and sharpening of tools and 
making the more important joints, 
illustrated in BurrelPs Building C::/)i- 
struction, Chapter on Carpentry. 


B Course- 

— Sfxuni) Year. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry. 

I 

The same as followed in the Ist class 
of a zilla school. 

Modern Englifih 

With 2nd year C 
Course. 

d 

The same as for 2nd year C Course. 

Drawing and Prac- 
tical (Jeomotry. 

With 2nd your C 
Course. 


As in Harrison and BaxandalPs Practi- 
cal Plane and Solid Geometry, Chap- 
ter V 11 to end. Also freehand draw- 
ing from models. 

Elementary Chemii^ 
try and Physics. 

With 2nd year C 
Course. 

4 

Ah in Elementary Course of Practical 
Science, Part I, by Hugh Gordon. 

Elementary Engin- 
eering. 

Materials used in 
building construc- 
tion as taught in 
affiliated Technical 
School. 

3 

As ill Burrell’s Building Construction, 
supplemeuted by the teacher as . per 
detailed syllabus. 

Mensuration 

With 2ad year C 
Course. 

2 

As in Elementary Mensuration for 
Indian Schools, Part 1, by A. E, 
Piorpoint. 

Manual Training ... 

In Technical School 
Workshop. 

5 

Further instruction in Carpentry 
Joinery and Wood -turning, as iu 
Unwiirs Exeroisos in Wood- working 
fur handicraft classes and in BurrelPs 
Building Construction, Chapters on 
Carpentry and Joinery. 


Snrvuyiiif^ to be ttiujcht for moiitli m the year ttud preferably at the end of the Courae. Fisld 
ivork, lu to 1 ! to 4 Uh:)/. 
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C CoUKSB (Reyisvo^. 

SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOR C CLASSES IN COLLEGIATE AND 

ZILLA SCHOOLS. 

[Notification No, 1S71T.-~Q., dated the 18t% July 1906, bn the Oovt. of 

Bengal, Ginerat Dept.] 

First Ybau. 


D, P. I. 
No. 72P5, nr 
JulylWa. 


SrBJBor, 

Number 
of hours 
a week. i 

1 

General outline of course of 
instruction. 

l 

3 

' s 

1 

j 4 

1 

Matbaiufttica 

Arithmettc, Algebra 
and Geometry. 


With the 2nd class of a zilla 
school. 

Modam English ... 

1 

8 

• 

No fixed text-hook ; boys to be 

1 exercised in translation, re- 
1 translation, dictation, grammar, 
parsing, etc. They should be 

1 required to write short essays 
and letters on ea«y subjects, 
and to reproduce in their own 
words stories which have been 
read to them. 

History and Oao- 
graphy. 

English and Indian 

1 Histories, and 6eu* 
eral Geography. 

4 

‘ i 

The same text- book as that pre- 
scribed for the 2nd class of a 
zilla school. 

Drawing and Practi- | 
eal Oeometry. 1 

1 

With the 1st year of : 
the B Course class. 

4 

As in Hiirrisoii and Baxandall's 
Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, Chapters 1 to VI iiu 
elusive* Also Freehand-draw- 
ing from models. 

Tba Vernacular of | 
the district. | 


2 

The study of some standard work 
in the Vernacular of the 
district. 

Drill ... 1 


2 



Second Year. 


Mathematics 

Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry and 

Mensuration. 

9 

1 

With the 1st class of a zilla 
school* Mensuration as in Ele- 
mentary Mensuration for Indian 
Schools, by A* E* Pierpoint, 
Part 1. 

Modern English 

V*. ••• 

9 

On the same lines as in the 1st 
yB%T C cUm, but more advanced. 

History and Geo- 
graaphy. 

English and Indian 
Histories, and Gen- 
eral Geography. 

4 

The same text-book as nsed in the 
1st class of a gilla school. 

Drawing and Practi- 
cal Geometry. 

With the 2nd year 
of the B Course 

class* 

4 

As in* Harrison and BaxandalPt 
Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, Chapter VIZ to end. 
Also Freehand-drawing from 
models. 

The Vernacular of 
the district. 


2 

On the same lines as in the 1st 
year C class, but more advanced. 
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(h) AFFILLIATIOK OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

• 

Thr following rules are laid down for guidance in those oases where 
** B ” and ‘‘ G ” olasses are opened in the first and second classes 
of zllla or high schools. The B'* classes are intended to lead to 
engineering, &o., pursuits, and the C ” classes to commerce, trade, 
and industries generally; — 

(1) In the stations in which both a collegiate, ailla or high 

school and a technical school exist in close proximity, 
the latter may be afiiliated to the former. 

(2) Before affiliation takes place, a technical school must be 

able to show to the satisfaction of the Education 
Department that it is well equipped with machinery, 
appliances, etc., and that it has a competent staff for 
teaching the ** B '* classes, and that its money grant is 
suQiciently large to cover the cost of materials for the 
practical work of the students. 

(3) District Boards and Municipalities should give every 

assistance towards the affiliation of technical schools 
under their control with the local collegiate, zilla or 
high sohooL 

(4) Every proposal for affiliation requires the sanction of 

Government, which should be obtained through the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

(6) Students of the high schools (irrespective of class), who 
may elect the B course, will be instructed in the 
teonnical schools in Elementary Engineering and 
Carpentry. In the same way students of the technical 
schools will be instructed in the high school in English, 
Mathematics, and Elementary Science. 

(6) The two years' course of training in the class is 

intended to teach up to the standard required of 
apprentices of the Sibpur College at the end of their 
first year of study. An extra year’s study will be 
required before the passed ** B ” class students can be 
trained up to the Sub-Overseer’s standard. 

(7) Students of the **B'* class after passing the Final examin- 

ation held at the end of the course in the first olassL 
i.e., at the end of the two years of attending ** £ ** 
olasses, may be admitted into the second-year mass of 
the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur OoUege, 
provided accommodation is available. 

(8; The new*‘j5” olasses axe in no way oonueoted with the 
University Engineering examination, and students in 
ttiese olasses have no claim for admission into the 
Engineering Department of the Sibpur Oollege. 
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(9) In those zilla or high schools in whioh “ O ” classes are 
to be or have been opened, as a rule, the staff teaching 
the Calcutta University Entrance course will be 
competent to teach the “ C7” classes, provided that any 
teacher on the staff can teach Science and Drawing. 
Every encouragement will be given by Government 
in the matter of opening *‘(7” classes in Government 
high and aided schools. The opening of “ C” classes 
in Government- high or aided schools requires the 
sanction of Government, which should be obtained 
through the Director of Public Instruction. The “(7” 
classes are to be held in the first and second classes of 
high schools. 

(10) The Pinal examinations of the *‘i^” and C”’ classes are 

considered by Government to be equivalent to the 
Entrance examination. The Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce has stated that a student who has passed the 
examination at the end of. the C course will be considered 
for the purposes of employment equal to an Entrance- 
passed student. 

(11) The students of the ‘‘ and “ C” classes will be examined 

separately at the end of each year of their training. 

(12) 'I'he subjects prescribed for the and “C” classes 

in high schools are laid down in the Government 
Notification No, 3594 Edn., dated Ist January 1901, 
published in the CalcttUa Gazette of 2nd January 1901. 

(13) After passing the examination of the first-class B course, 

students can join either the third-year class of an 
ordinary technical school or tho second-year class of 
the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College 
(provided accommodation is available), and, similarly, 
after passing the examination of the fii'st- class C course 
students will be able to join classes designed to fit them 
for following commerce, industries, etc., which classes 
will be considered equal to the F. A. classes of tho 
Calcutta University. This course will last for two 
years, and an examination will be held at the end of it, 
and the passing of this examination will be held by 
Government to be equivalent to having passed the 
F. A. oxaiuinaiion. 

(14) The examinations will for the present remain under the 

control of Gevernmept. A Board of Examiners will 
be appointed to coujluct the examinations in consultation 
with the University of Calcutta. 

ScAo/tfrsAfp,. — Six scholsmships of the second grade and eight 
scholarships of the third grade are awarded on the results of the B and 
C examinations. 
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{€) CONSTITUTION 07 A BOABU FOB THE CONTBOL OF OVEBSEEB 
AND SUB OVEBSEEB EZAUINATIONS. 


2 . 


{ Notification No, 1996, dated the £Oth March 1908, by the Govetnment 
of Bengal Oent ral Depart mint.) 

The following gentlemen are appointed to be members of the Joint 
Technical ^Examination Board in order to control and consolidate the 
Overseer and Sub-Overseer Examinations in the Provinces of Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam 

1. Chief Engineer, Hoads and Buildings 
Branch, Public Works Department, 

ISengal ••• ••• 

Mr. W. E[. Everett, Professor of M'^cha-'j 
nical and Electrical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering College, nominatOd by 
the Board of Visilors of the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur 
Mr. E. Walford, linad Master, Bihar j 
School of Engineering, nominated by ! 
the Board of Visitors of the Bihar | 

School of Engineering ... j 

Superintending Engineer, Eastern Bengali 
Circle, representing the Public Works ! 

Department, Eastern Bengal and Assam ! r, jx ■ sr t 
Head Master, Dacca School of Engineer- > Members. 

ing, representing the Dacca School of | 

Engineering... .. ...J 

G. Principal, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur Ex-officio Secretary, 


Ex-officio President. 


y Mi tubers. 


4. 


. 0 . 


The nominated members will hold office for three years. 

2. The duties of the Board will be to control the (overseer and 
Sub-Overseer Examinations in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
these duties being more specifically — 

(«) to appoint Examiners for these Examinations ; 

(i) to receive the reports of the Examiners ; 

(c) to issue to successful candidates certificates signed by the 
ex-officio President of the Board ; and 
(ft) to notify the results of the Examinations to the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, sending 
copies for informa;ion to the Boards of Visitors of the 
institutions concerned. 


3. The Beard will also issue, in the manner pre*oribed above, the 
certificates which are awarded at the end of the 18 months' prao- 
tical course at the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, whioh follows the 
Overseer .E^uminution. In the event of the Dacca or Bihar School 
of Engineering making arrangements for a similar course, a like 
procedure as regards the issue of certificates will be followed. 

4. It will be the duty of the Board to advise the Governments of 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam with reference to the syllabuses 
of studios to be followed in the Overseer and Sub-Overseer classes. 
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id) COHMEBCIAL CLASSES IK CALCTTTTA. 

See Chapter XI. — Teohnioal and Professional Education (paire 
445.) 


6.-COURSES OP STUDY. 

A. -In Arts Colleges. 

The course of studies for the various Arts Colleges affiliated to 
the Unirersity are prescribed from time to time by the University. 

B. — In High Schools. 

In the first four classes of High Schools English is the medium of 
instruction, Sanskrit and other languages being taught as second 
languages. " 

In the classes below the 4th, in all Government and aided High 
Schools, the vernacular of the district is the medium of instruction, 
English being taught as a second language only from the B section of 
the 7 th class. The lower classes of these High Schools are to correspond 
to the several classes of Middle and Primary schools. 

The subjoined tabular statement shows accurately the classes of 
i»f high, middle, and primary schools which correspond, in educational 
standard, to the new standards under Government Besolution No. 1 
of 1st January 1901 : — 


Upper Primary School. 

Lower Primary 
School. 

3 

4 

1 

Ml'M 1 

(TImi I (Upper Pri- 

SOStsa 

oeseee 

mary class). 


II II ... ... 


I, III (Lower Pri« 
mary otess). 

II IV (A class of 
Lower Prims- 
nr School). 

„ IV (B olssa of 
liower Pri- 

Lower Pritnsiy 

class. 

A clsss 

B ft 

mary School). 
II IV (p class of 
Lower Prima- 
ry Sshool). 

•1 IV (infant class) 

U ii ... 

Infant class 


Hlfffh School. 


Bliddle School. 


OlMi I (Entruioe 
olifis). 

M n ... 

;;; 

*• y 

•’ VI ::: 

7, VII (^tkm 

VII ^kjclion 

„VI 1 I Cation 

„Vin (kBCtion 
B). 

VIII JSoctioii 
Intent clan 

Ditto 


ClMI I 

M n 

„ III (Upper PrI* 
mary oIen). 
IV 

If ... ... 

„ V (Lower PrI- 
mary claia). 

„ VI 


,1 VU (B oteM of 
Lower Prima^ 
iw School). 

„ VIB (0 claet of 
Lower Prima. 
ry School). 

„ VIC Infant clam 


New standards 
under Uorem- 
znent Besolutioa 
No. 1 of lat 
January IDOI. 


6 


BtandaM VI, 
V. 
IV. 

» III. 

.. 11. 

IS 1* 


Third-year of In- 
tent cteaa. 

8eoood»y«ar of 
intent olaM. 

Pirit.year of in- 
fant class. 
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2. It is strongly advised, that all schools should accept the 
arrangement set forth in the above statement, with such slight mcdi- 
fioations in the number of classes of individual schools as may seem 
necessary to the Head Masters. Such modiGcations will, of course, bo 
made on the responsibility of the officers departing from the approved 
scheme. 

8. It should be noted that English can only be first taught (as a 
second language) in standard III, which corresponds to class II of 
upper primary schools, or class VI of middle schools, or class VII 
(Section B) of high schools, and it is only then and for some time to be 
taught ana second language, i.e , up to, and including, standard VI, which 
corresponds to class 1 of middle schools or class V of hish class schools. 
English can then be the medium of instruction in class IV and upwards 
of high English schools, while in all the lower classes, from tlie 6th, 
the medium of instruction (except in the subject of English) should 
be the vernacular.* 

4 It is not intended that ordinarily infants should go at once 
to high or middle schools, unless sucli schools are prepared to establish 
an “ Infant Department” of such schools as indicated in the tabuhir 
statement in paragraph 1. Infants are expected to be taught in the 
primary schools or in infant schools and to recei/e their first training 
in such schools. 


7.~TEACHINa. 

{a, CULTIVATION OF ACCURACT AND THOROUGHNESS IN INDIAN 

STUDENTS. 

A MOST serious and far too common defect among Indian students 
in present times is want of accuracy and thoroughness in (heir work. 
There is a careless, slip-shod, unlidy air in all they do and in nil they 
say, and, as hardly any steps are taken to root out the habit at school 
and at home, it clings to them throughout, telling evenfually on their 
future efficiency as members of the various professions. That the teat 
of public examinations which they pass, does not provide adequate 
safeguard against it, is a fact generally admitted. Taking the Entrance 
Exaniinatioh, for example, the present system of valuing answer-papers 
lends rather to encourage carelessness and inaccuracy. Marks are 
subdivided into small fractions among the vaiious points which are 
likely to make up the^ complete answer to a question ; and oven the 
most ill-prepared lad, with no clear notion of what ho is about, is sure 
to win the pass-marks if only he accidentally hits upon some of these 
points, no matter how ridiculous his ignorance of the other points may 
he. Thus in naming the cities on the banks of the Ganges, for instance, 
supposing the full value of the question is 4 marks and the Examiner 
expeota eight cities to be named, ho would award half a mark to each 
name ; and a candidate naming only six such cities as Qatenpur, Patna, 
Kangoon, Delhi, Hoiderabad and Colombo, would get credit to the 
extent of one mark which is just what he requires to enable him to pass 

* Kngl'shj bowovor. not to bn taught in a purely primary fcoho/)J, upf*«r or b-wer, 
it may l*o taught in tho upper prirnar) Hopartcitnt of middle and high ^ohoola. 


Bengal Go-., 
Getil. Dept., 
No. Y 

81 July im. 


D. P. I 

Dir. No 
14 Beprt D^04. 
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in Geography, so far as that question is concerned. People connected 
with education will admit that the above is by no means an exaggera- 
tion. And when it is remembered that, except in the papers on 
English, the candidate is understood to suffer no deduction ol marks 
on account of bad grammar, hideous spelling and absurd logic, the 
gravity of the situation may be easily imagined. 

2. The measures that suggest theraselves as likely to prevent the 
evils pointed out above are various and have no doubt struck every 
thinking mind. But they are so very important that they may bear 
repetition in a consecutive shape, in order tliat all connected with the 
education of children in this coun<ry may heartily co-operate, with a 
view to ensure the early formation of the habits of thoroughness, 
accuracy and tidiness. 

3. Thoroughness and accuracy depend in a groat measure upon 
tidiness. When an exercise is full of blots, when tho handwriting is 
bad, mistakes in spelling and grammar cannot easily be detected. 
Every effort should, therefore, be made to make a child tidy — not alone 
in his school oxereisos, but also in his general outfit. No child should 
be allowed to come to school dressed in such a way as to interfere with 
the free movements of his limbs, wliether in the class-room or on the 
play-ground. He must come with everything necessary for the day’s 
work, — the text and exercise books, pen and pencil, all in neat and 
working order, so that ho may never have the occasion to defend his 
inactivity with some such excuse as “ Sir, I have forgotten to bring my 
pencil to-day.” 

4. Drill and manual training, recently introduced into <he curri- 
culum of all classes of schools, are very important adjuncts for ensuring 
the habits of accuracy and thoroughness. But it is feared neither 
parents nor teachers, nor the children themselves, have yet taken kindly 
to these subjects, especially the latter, which, as an optional subject, is 
not properly attended to. A belief has most unwarrantably spread 
itself in many quarters tliat manual training means basket- weaving 
and other menial drudgery which is considered too low for the children 
of gentlemen to learn. Teachers and other educational officers are the 
fittest persons to dispel this pernioious illusion, and examples in these 
matters ought to be first set by the xilla schools. What a higlily 
educative value there is in such manual occupations as stick-laying or 
paper-folding, training the hand and the eye of tho child, calling forih 
nis creative energy, familiarising him with a variety of geometric 
figures and their properties, may he best shown to the people by 
patiently keeping the children engaged in them at school for a few 
hotirs in the week. It may be hoped that teachers and inspecting 
offi( 5 ers will now devote more attention to this most important kinder- 
garten occupation while teaching and examining the infant classes 
than heretofore, — not as a more wm or routine Avork, hut as a subject 
in which they themselves take .a keen interest and from the teaching 
of which they are determined to derive tho expected results. As 
regards drill, less attention should be given to marching and military 
evolutions generally and more to physical exercises of the Sandow kind. 
Habits of accuracy are also likely to bo promoted by easy experiment* 
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in pliysioal science and by collection and examination of plant and 
animal structures. 

6. Equally important with manual work is drawing, the practice 
of which, if properly pursued, is sure to foster tidiness and thorough- 
ness. As drawing is a compulsory subject up to the sixth standard, 
and practically compulsory, at least for the bettor portion of boys, up 
to the Entrance stage, no detailed comments seem to be needed on its 
teaching, except that it will perhaps take some years yet to get the 
reqtiisite nximber of teachers qualified to teach it in all classes of schools 
and equip them with the necessary models and patterns — ends which 
the Department has been strenuously trying to accomplish as quickly 
as possible by opening gum-training schools, including drawing in 
the curriculum for vernacular training schools, taking proficiency in 
drawing into account in the award of junior scholarships, and devoting 
large sums to the purchase of apparatus, year after year. 

0. Allied to drawing are calligraphy and map- drawing. That 
many boys write an abominably bad hand, and that hardly any care 
is taken to improve it, are facts tgo well known. As a rule, no teacher 
should be placed in charge of the handwriting of boys who himself 
does not write a good hand. Oopy-books, both English and vernacular, 
should be largely used, where this can be done without causing hardship 
to the boys. The use of ruled paper, indispensable at the outset, should 
be discontinued as soon as the child is expected to be able to write in 
straight lines under the guidance of his eyes alone. In handwriting, 
instead of the pupils writing out a new j)ioco daily, they should be 
directed to repeat an exercise till the defects pointed out aro got rid of. 
The exercises should not be to(» long, nor should small boys be expecled 
to attempt too large a size of letters. 

7. Map-drawing is a very important scliool occupation. The boys 
should start with making plans of school-rooms and other familiar 
places by actual measurement, and proceed thence, step by step, to maps 
of villages, districts and other larger geographical units, inserting lines 
of latitude and longitude where necessary. Detailed hints will he 
found in any good book on the art of teaching. 1'he matter is referred to 
here simply because it materially helps in securing accuracy and neatness. 

8. The use of slates, though recommended on the gi-ound of 
economy, ought to be judiciously restricted, if not dispensed Tyith 
altogether, as likely to encourage an untidy and inaccurate habit, it 
being so easy to rub out wrong work as often as one finds it necessary. 
Paper and lead pencil, or paper and pen and ink, are the best writing 
materials that can be used from the low'est stage. When slates are 
used, the teacher should see that they are kept clean, and that tho boys 
never acquire the dirty habit of spitting on them to riib out work. 

9. The very demoralising influence of printed keys, guides, abstracts 
and other similar literature must have been felt by many ; but it 
is much to be regretted that they are coming even into greater use 
than before. By keys ore meant not the commentaries on classical 
works which are suggestive and critical, but those wretched prints which 
encourage the habit of cramming, which, by dispensing with tlie 
necessity for consulting dictionaries, strike at the root of self-help, and 
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habituate the learner to idleness^ to accepting facte at second hand, 
to memorising without understanding. iNo doubt such conditions are 
fostered to some extent by the exisciug system of examination ; but a 
teacher alive to his responsibilities ought always to coimteraot the evil 
as far as it lies in his power, and he should try to enlist on his side the 
sympathy of the guardians of the students. Let printed keys be 
strictly proscribed from the junior classes at least ; let every boy write 
out his own key by consulting dictionaries, the teacher taking the 
trouble of correcting it from time to time ; let him make summaries and 
tabular statements of his historical and geographical text-books ; and 
let him depend on these alone for tlib purpose of getting through his 
lessons. He will not then fail to acquire imperceptibly the habits of 
thoroughness and neatness. He should also be encouraged to read books 
not actually prescribed for the class to which he belongs, but in going 
through which, by his unassisted etforts, he may add to his stock of 
knowledge and acquire the habit of self-dependence. Inspecting officers 
should make it a point to enquire into this when examining classes. 
With a sinoilar purpose, and as a means of widening the interests of 
students, the starting of debating clubs xinder the guidance of compe- 
tent teachers should be encouraged with the restriction that religion 
and practical politics should be excluded from discussion. 

10. The same end shoxild be kept in view in teaching the other 
subjects also. Recitation of poetry should be a regular part of the school 
progiamme. In Mathematics the testing of the ticcuraoy of nnswers 
should be insisted on, the different steps should be neatly and logically 
put down in the working out of a sum, and not allowed to be slurred 
over, as is often the case; the geometrical figures should be neatly drawn- 
In Grammar more attention should he paid to analysis, to the logical 
connection among the different parts of a sentence, to composition of 
sentences and word-building than to mere technicaliti-'s, and in the 
earlj' stage of a student’s education this should be done in the student’s 
own vernacular. I n short, in everything, care should be taken to see 
that the boy has read honestly and intelligently, and, if he has done 
that, it must follow that he will be habitually neat and aoourato. 

11. Much depends upon the teacher. If ho leaves a single mistake 
unchallenged, he creates thereby a permanent impression upon the 
boys’ mind that it is no mistake. All exercises, therefore, should be 
soriitinized very carefully. It is better that the boys shutild haye no 
exercise than that such exercises should b > perfunctorily examined. 

12. Whatever be thu system of marking observed in public examin- 
ations, the school examinations may be conducted on a better plan. 
Here a negative system may be safely adopted, a system, that is, under 
which an answer which, th'jugh hitting the mark here and there, is 
absurd in its entirety, should not only render the boy liable to the for- 
feiture of the full marks allotted to that question, but also to deduction, 
if necessary, from what he may ha\e won by answering other questions. 
This will inevitably tend to make him more careful about what he reads 
and writes. 

13 'Phe teacher must also show by exanmle what accuracy and 
tidiness are. The school-house, its books and furniture, its records and 
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surroundings, should be kept sorupulously clean. Everything should 
he m its proper order, for order is beauty and the perception and appre- 
ciation ol beauty create the habits of neatness and accuracy. 

(») LECTURE ON TUBERCULOSIS. 

As the deliveijr of lectures on Tuberculosis (consumption) appears to 
be very useful, it is desirable that arrangements should be made for 
the delivery of such lectures not only to the students of Sanitary 
Soienoe, in the Colleges where lectures on that subject are given, as 
suggested by the Inspector-Oeneral of Civil Hospitals, but also to all 
the students in the Colleges, as well as those in the attached schools. 

No. dated the 9th February 1901/.^ from Impector-Oeneral of Civil 

Hospitals, Bengal^ to D. P. I. 

The British Medical Congress, at their general meeting held in 
July 1901, suggested the adoption of measures for the prevention of 
the spread of Tuberculosis. ThAreupon, at the instance of Covernmeut, 
my predecessor, Colonel Uendley, prepared a leaflet containing instruc- 
tions, on the subject, for distribution to literate Tuberculous patients 
attending public dispensaries. This was translated into the vernaculars 
and distributed to all Medical Officers in Bengal, with the request that 
attempt should be confined for the present to the ease of patients at 
Municipal or Head-quarters* Dispensaries, and that eveiy suitable 
opportunity should be taken to impress on them the fact that the disease 
is conveyed by expectoration, and that they should, therefore, be careful 
not to spit on the floors of houses or vehicles, and should, if possible, 
destroy the sputa. I have the honour now, at the instance of Govern- 
ment, to request the favour of your issuing a Circular to the Principals 
of Colleges and Schools, where lectures are delivered on Sanitary 
Soienoe, asking them to arrange for the delivery of one or two leotiures 
on Tuberculosis (consumption), setting very clearly before the students 
the fact that the disease is contagious, and is often communicated by 
the habit of spitting indiscriminately. It is the desire of Government 
that the people should be educated, os much as possible, in this subject, 
and I think this cannot be better accomplished than bjr imparting know- 
ledge on the subject to the students who are the nsiog generation of 
the people. 


Consumption. 

Consumption kills many persons. The disease generally oomels on 
slowly, but is sometimes very rapid in its course. It usually begins with 
dry cough, a little evening fever, short breath, and feebleness after 
exertion. Then the patient begins to spit phlegm and, perhaps, later 
on blood. Bis troubles get worse and night sweats come on, and he 
wastes away, and cannot sleep on account of the cough, and eventually 
dies. The best obanoe of ease for him is to live as much as possible 
out of doors, and to sleep in a dry^ place in the open air. Ho should 
not sleep in a crowded room or with any other perspus. 

s 


D. P. I. 
C:r. No. 89, ^ 
8 March 1904. 
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Consumption is spread chiefly by the bad habit of spitting. There- 
fore, in order not to affect others, the patient should be careful not to 
qpit in the house, or in public vehicles, but should try to spit into an 
earthen pot or something which will enable the expectoration to be 
burned in the fire. In this way his friends and relatives as well as 
other people may escape getting the disease. 


(e) TEACEiNCI OF POSTAL INFOBHATION. 

Circular No, lOS^ dated the 5rd September 189b, by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

cir*’No 1*02 r ^ received a communication from the Postmaster-General, 
3 sepn iSBil^ Bengal, in which he urges the advisability of diffusing the rudiments 
of postal information among the people by moans of the schools of the 
Province. 

The following extracts from his lettSr explain its purpose : — 

*‘lt has been found that, owing to insufSoient and improper 
addcesses, thousands of articles find their way into the Dead Letter 
offices or are mis-sent, and it is hoped that, if pupils have the rules 
explained to them, and are taught how to address letters, much will 
be done towards spreading useful postal knowledge among the rural 
population. 

I enclose herewith two copies of a summary of postal information 
and an abstract of the same in sheet form, which, in addition to giving 
the usual postage rates, illustrates in a clear manner the different 
modes of addressiog articles for transmission by post ; and shall feel 
obliged if you will let me know if you will co-operate and help in 
scouring the diffusion of the information contained in the summary 
to students and school-boys in Bengal through your District Inspectors 
and school-masters, and cause the abstrart to be hung up in class 
rooms, and the reason and object of each kind of address explained to 
the scholars.” 

2. I enclose herewith a copy of the “ abstract ” referred to, and 
1 have suggested to the Postmaster-General that it should be translated 
into Bengali, Hindi (Nagri and Kaithi) and Uriya. If, therefore, 
the District Board is inclined to co-operate with the Postal Department 
in the useful project which he has in view, I request that you will be 
good enough to communicate to him directly the number of copies, 
in English and in any vernacular language, that you may require. 
I would suggest that vernacular copies should bo distributed to all 
Primary and Middle schools under the control of or aided by the 
Board, the English copies being restricted to High English schools, 
and distributed by the officers of this department. 

3. Inspecting officers should be requested to instruct school-masters 
to explain to their pupils the proper mode of writing addresses, as 
indicated, in the sheet. 
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Cireuhr No, 86^ dated the 16th June 1905^ by the Director of 
Public Inetruetion, 

I HAVB the honour to call attention to this office Oiroular No. 102, 
dated the 3rd September 1894 in which Inspectors of Schools and 
Chairmen of District Boards were requested to take steps to have 
the rudiments of postal information taught in Primary schools. 

2. The Postmaster* General, Bengal, has reported to me that the 
instructions given in the above circular are no longer observed, except 
in a few districts, and that even in these there is no uniformity of 
practice. 

8. It has also been ascertained that the percentage of ^ vernacular 
letters posted with imperfect addresses is much lower in the few 
districts in which the instructions issued in 1894 are still observed than 
in other places. 

4. 1 have to request that the instructions above referred to may 
be attended to in future. Sheets df the abstract of postal information, 
copies of which may be had from the Postmaster*General on appli> 
cation, should be distributed to eadh Primary school, and hung up near 
the seat of the guru ; and inspecting officers should be asked to see 
that the gurus devote some time each week to teaching the pupils the 
correct method of writing and addressing letters and post*cards, filling 
up of money-orders, sending and addressing of parcels, and information 
about the Savings Bank. Nothing about foreign postage should be 
taught. 

5. Government orders sanctioning a revised syllabus in writing 
in standards II and III of vernacular schools and vernacular classes 
of High schools have already been communicated. 1 have also to point 
out that it is desirable that the gurus, in addition to teaching the 
revised course in writing, should givo such additional information to 
the boys about postage rates, book and pattern packets, newspapers, 
registration, insurance, value-payable post, etc., either in standard II 
or standard III, as is suited to the capacities of the pupils. 
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8.-C0MM0N BOOMS IN OOVEBNMENT COLLEGES. 


Gerf*** D«^'’ reference to the correspondence resting with your letter, indi- 

“*«» 1904. 

2 March 1904. ^ •' jeot 01 the estaDushment of common 

*;o h room® in Goremment colleges, I am directed to address you as 

Cir. Np. 73, V f.i ® 

28 April 1004; lOllOWS.— 


1. The proposal originally made in your letter No. 3683T., dated 
the 2nd November 1902, was that a students' Union with a common 
room should be provided in the Presidency finiiAgA t{i^ piirpfisf< nf 
allowing the students and Professors to meet out ^_c]afl6.,Juai£8. You 
shgfg^sted thaTUbvefnmraiFBHould hear the initial charge of furnishing 
the common room, and also contribute a recurring charge of Its. 1,000 
per annum for the maintenance of the Students’ Union. In Mr. 
Macpherson’s letter No. 3865, dated the 17th December 1902, you were 
requested to submit an estimate of the cost of furnishing the propos- 
ed common room, and to state in somfi detail how it was proposed to 
spend the annual subsidy of Its. 1,000 which Government was asked to 
contribute. You wore also requested to report whether other colleges 
were likely to require common rooms, and, if so, what would be the 
cost to Government. Information was also asked for as- to whether the 
Union in the Presidency College could be thrown open, as in the case 
of the Unions at Oxford and Cambridge, to all students who might 
choose to become members, and, if so, whether a room in the Presi- 
dency College or elsewhere could be found for the purpose. In your 
letter No. G3G1, dated the 11th June 1903, you stated that the 
Principal and Professors of the Presidency College did not consider 
it either desirable or practicable to throw open the proposed common 
room to students of other colleges, observing that, if the object aimed 
at was to develop a general Under-Graduates’ Club, the Calcutta 
University Institute might be made to serve that puiqwse. You also 
reported that there was no room in the Presidency College buildings 
which could be utilised for the common room, and suggested that 
administrative sanction should be given to the construction of a room, 
at an estimated cost of Bs. 12,500. Information concerning the manner 
in which it is proposed to expend the subsidy of tts 1,000 which, it is 
proposed, should be given to the Presidency College and as to the 
requirements of other Government colleges in the matter of Students’ 
Unions has since been furnished by you. 

2. It appears from your letter No. 13960, dated the 24th Decem- 
ber 1903, that all the Government colleges desire to follow the load 
taken in this matter by the Presidency College, and to bo provided 
with common rooms. The statement* forwarded with that letter shows 


* Modified b/ Go?ts| General Dept» Ko» 177Ts>*»G»| dattd 29t1i June 190^ 
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that Rfl. 69,648 are required for initial ohargee, and Be. 3,850 per annum 

on account of recurring charger, for the 
twelve Government colleges named in 
the margin. It is explained, however, 
that, of the initial expenditure of 
Rs. 69,648, the sum of Bs. 42,600, 
which is provided for building a com- 
mon room for the Dacca College, will 
not be required, pending further en- 
quiries; while, in your letter No. 311, 
dated the 11th January 1904, you 
recommend that an initial grant of Bs. 2,186 for furniture, and a 
recurring grant of Its. 250 per annum^ is required for the common room 
of that college. The total cost, therefore, of the scheme, which you 
recommend should he met hy Government amounts to Bs. 29,344 for 
initial expenses and Rs. 3,600 per annum for recurring charges. 

3. It appears from paragraph 11 of your letter No. 1395u, dated the 
24th December 1903, that it is intended that part of the recurring 
grant of Rs. 1,000, which is asked' for on account of the common room 
of the Presidency College, should be utilised in defraying the expenses 
of the Athletic Club. As, however, the scheme contemplated is not 
concerned with out-of-door amusements, the grant asked for the Presi- 
dency College should be reduced to Bs. 600 per annum. For similar 
reasons, the grant of Bs. 600 recommended for the Calcutta Madrasah 
shouhi be reduced to Bs. 300. It is understood that you have no 
objection to these reductions being made. The total recurring grant 
which would be required is, therefore, Bs. 2,800 per annum, 

4. I am now to convey sanction to the establishment of common 
rooms in connection with the twelve Government colleges named in the 
margin of paragraph 3 at an initial cost of Bs. 29,334 and a recurring 
cost of Bs. 2,800. I am to request that you will be so good as to 
suggest re-appropriation for meeting the charges for 1904-1906 when 
the budget allotments for that year are published. A further commu- 
nication will be made later regarding your application, already referred 
to in paragraph 2, for administrative sanction to the construction of a 
common room lor the Presidenoy College. 

5. In conclusion, 1 am to state that Government agrees with the view 
taken by you in your letter No. 6361, dated the 11th June 1903, that 
the common room which it is proposed to establish in the Presidency 
College should be for the students of that college only, and that if a 
general Under — Graduates’ Club is to be established in Calcutta, it would 
be better to develop the University Institute for this purpose. Govern- 
ment will, I ann to say, be prepared to consider any proposals on this 
subject which you may wish to bring forward. 


1. Pajshahi 

2. Kriahnagar 

3. Chittagong 

4 . Hooghly 
6, Bothune 

6. Cuttack 

7. Sanskrit 

8. V. E. 

9. Cal. Madraia 

10. Patna 

11. Presidency 

12. Dacca 
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Distribution of the sum of Re* B>667 for initial charges and 
Rs. 2,160 for recurring charges of common rooms, sanctioned in the 
Government letter No# 177T.—G., dated the 29th June 1904-— 


D. P. I. 
CIr. No. 180, sr 
1 Atigt. 1004. 


Initial Recurring. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Krishnagar 

College 

see 

260 

200 

2. 'HjffngMy 

8. Bethune 


• s • 

... 250^ 

ML 

99 

• < t 

”.. 260 

200 

4 . Cuttack 

99 

as • 

... NU 

200 

6. Sanskrit 

99 

e • • 

... 1,030 

250 

6. 0. E. 

99 

Sibpore 

... 1,067 

m 

7. Oal. Madrasah „ 

tee 

... 2,000 

300 

6. Patna 


• 

set 

... 820 

300 

9. Presidency 

99 

ess 

... Nil 

600 




6,667 

2,160 
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9.->£XAHINATI0NS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(a) EZAHINATIONB. 


At present, the end of the Upper Secondary stage of education is 
marked by the Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University 
or the B and C class examinations under the Bifurcation scheme. 

There were till recently three public examinations iit the following 


Lower Primary examination 


Upper Primary examination 


Middle Scholarship examination 


At the end of the Lower 
Primary stage. (Stan- 
dard II). 

At the end of the Upper 
Primary stage. (Stan- 
dard IV). 

At the end of the Lower 
Secondary stage. (Stan- 
dard VI). 


Dengat Gtovt., 
Qenl. De|it,, 
No 1026, 4r 
2^ Octr. 1902. 


These examinations ceased to be held from 1904 as public 
examinations. Under the direction of the Education Department, the 
masters and managers of schools aided by, or in some cases replaced 
by the officers of the Education Department, arrange for private 
examinations to be held in situ in the case of each school at the end of 
the primary stage (lower secondary) of education corresponding to 
the end of Standard VI in the scheme of education sanctioned in 
Resolution 1 of Ist January 1901. This private examination i» aitu 
is known as the Primary examination. 


PRIMARY EXAMINATION, 

In Bengal Q-overnment Order No. 3026, dated the 28th October q, p, i, 
1902, whidi directed the abolition of Middle, Upper Primary and cir’No. 7 T., 4 ^ 
Lower Primary examinations as public examinations from the year 
1904, it was ordered that under the direction of the Education 
Department the masters and managers of schools aided by, or in some 
oases replaced by, the officers of the Education Department should 
arrange for private examinations in aitu in the case of each school at 
the end of the primary stage of education, corresponding to the end of 
standard VI m the scheme of education sanctioned in Bengal 
Government Resolution No. 1 of 1901. This private examination in 
aitu should, it was directed, be henceforth known as the Primary ex- 
amination. This examination, it should bo remarked, is only intended 
for pupils who are dosing their ordinary education at this stage. It 
is not intended that pupils going on to a seoondar;^ or English educa- 
tion should be sent up for this Primary examination at all. The 
ordinary class examinations conducted in the school is sufficient in 
such cases to give students promotion to the higher classes of 
English schools. 
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2. It may be remarked that the examination is to be a purely 
private examination for each school, with a view to ascertain whether 
its boys of standard Y1 have profited by their vernacular educa- 
tion fairly well, and whether they are entitled to he told that they 
had completed the primary stage of instruction. It has also been 
decided that no formal departmental certificates are to be issued on 
the result of such an examination. Hence this examination will only be 
a somewhat mure formal annual school examination of the upper class 
of a Middle school than is at present carried on, and what is intended by 
the Government order is simply that tho authorities of the Education 
Department should exercise a somewhat greater supervision over this 
examination than has hitherto been the case. 

3. It is not intended that these Primary examinations are to be 
held on a common date in all schools, but rather that the dates of this 
Primary examination in the various schools should be fixed to suit 
the convenience of the various inspecting officers of the department 
and also the convenience of the schools themselves. Such examinations 
may be held indeed almost as part of the inspections of a school by an 
inspecting officer of the department. Ordinarily, examinations should 
be held between the l&th of November and 15th of February in each 

4. With these facts in view, I think it would be sufficient if an 
Inspector of Schools requests all High schools in his division in which 
the new system of vernacular education has been adopted in the lower 
classes/ first to decide whether any of the pupils in these schools are 
desirous of appearing at the new Primary examination, and, if such 
is the case, to send in their respective lists of examiners for 
Standard VI for the approval of the Inspector. The Inspector will 
further communicate with all Middle schools in his division, and 
direct that the lists of examiners for the let classes of Middle schools 
(».e., standard VI) should be sent to the looal Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools. While approving these lists, the Inspector and the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools may, if they think fit, make any changes in them 
that may be thought desirable, and may add to them the names of 
some of the trustworthy teachers of Government and other High or 
Middle schools in the neighbourhood, and also suitable members of 
the inspecting staff, as well as other known qualified looal residents 
(with their consent). 

5 . The various grades of inspecting officers will endeavour to be 
personally present at as many as possible of these Primary examina- 
tions, which are to be held in situ in schools, and they will, when 
present, in all oases take a persoual part in the examination. The 
Inspector of Schools of each division will have to make arrangements 
as to the dates and other details of such examination, so that as many 
of the Government ins^cting officers as may be possible will take part 
in as many of these Primary examinations os can be conveniently 
arranged. 

6. It is perhaps sufficiently clear that no common questions or 
rnmmon examiners for different schools ate in this case necessary; 
a few written papers in various subjects may be desirable, but the 
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examination ehonld be partly oral. Nothing however should he done 
to destroy the private nature of the examination, or to convert it from 
a school examination into a public examination. 

7. It has already been said that no certificates are to be 0 Tdinari> 
ly issued on the results of the Primary examination. When, however, 
a student who has suocesfully completed his vernacular education in a 
school wishes to be admitted into a Training or any other school where 
a certificate of his having passed the Primary examination is required, 
he may have a certificate in the form and manner prescribed in this 
ofiice Circular letters No. 11037 — 11045, dated the 31st August 1904. 

8. ^'he names of the students who pass the Primary examination 
in each school may be reported for convenience of future refereroe both 
to the local Deputy Inspector and the Divisional Inspector of Schools, 
These officers will also have the power to call for the papers in any 
particular subject in any particular school, with a view to see if the 
boys have been rightly passed in that subject. 

9. In the ease of collegiate schools, the respective Principals may 
exercise the powers entrusted in the above paragraphs to the Inspectors 
of Schools. A list of passed students of the Primary examination 
should however be sent to the Inspector of Schools, and also to the local 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, for information and for conveuienoe of 
future reference. 


(b) SCEOLABSHIFS. 

There aro now the following classes of public scholarships : — 


Lower Primary Soholarships 

Upper Primary 

ditto. 

Middle 

ditto. 

B and C classes 

ditto. 

J unior 

ditto. *t 

Senior 

ditto.* 

Graduate soholarships 

attached 


to the Presidency College. 


Post Graduate Scholarships. 

Mohsiu Scholarships (exclusive of 
prizes). 

Special Scholarships for Muham- 
madans. 

Art School Scholarships. 

Engineering ditto. 

Sanskrit College ditto. 


The lower primary scholarships are awarded to pupils of the lower 
primary schools, and are held, either in upper prirnary or middle 
schools, or in high schools the lower classes of which have been 
organised on the approved vernacular basis. (Government No. 2763, 
dated 26th August 1902.) The upper primary scholarships, which 
are awarded to pupils of upper primary, middle and high schools on 
vernacular basis are held in middle schools, or in high schools on the 


* Inclusive of the special scholarships for females* 
t Including 2 aobolarships for aborigines. 

some distriots tome of the lower PriMary soholarshipt are reserved for girls* 



B cngal Govt. I 
Uanl. Dept.} 
Notification 
No. COO, ^ 
11 Peby. 1896. 
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approved vernacular basis. (Government No. 2763, dated 25th Aumst 
1902.) The middle scholarships competed for by pupils of the middle 
schools, or those of the high schools on the approved vemaoular basis, 
either English or vemaoulu, are held in high schools. The senior and 
junior scholarships are held in Colleges or Medical schools. 

There are other scholarships which are paid &om the interest of 
funds presented by native gentlemen for the encouragement of study. 
Stipends are also awarded by Government to deserving pupils in the 
Survey schools, and in the Sanskrit Tols. Special senior and junior 
scholarships are paid to Muhammadan students out of the Mohsin 
Endowment Funds. In addition to this, part fees of Muhammadan 
boys in schools and colleges are paid from that fund. 


(0) FBIHAK7 AND MIDDLE SCHOLABSHZPS RULES. 

(<•») LOWER AND UPPER PRIMAJtY SCHOLARSHIPS RULES. 

LOWER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. Those scholarships are open to candidates from all Lower 
Primary schools, whether aided or unaided ; but no Primary school 
for boys will bo permitted to send up candidates in the same year 
for both Lower and Upper Primary scholarships. 

2. Not more than one scholarship will bo awarded in any year to 
boys from the same school. No candidate above the ago of 11 years 
will be eligible for a Lower Primary scholarship. 

It shall be competent to the District Board or the District Committee 
of Public Inspection to set apart some scholarships for particular tracts 
or classes of schools, which may be deemed deserving of special encour- 
agement on account of their less advanced state or for other reasons. 

3. Each scholarship will be of the value of Bs. 2 a month, and 
will be tenable for two years, conditionally on the good conduct, 
regular attendance, and satisfactory progress of the holder, at any upper 
primary, middle vernacular or middle English school, or in a high 
school, the lower classes of which have been organised on the approved 
vernacular basis (Government order No. 2763, dated 26th August 1902). 
No scholarship may be withdrawn from its holder for misconduct, or for 
any other cause, without the sanction of the District Board or the 
District Committee of Public Instruction. 

4. No candidate will be permitted to compete for a scholarship 
who has not studied for at least one session in the school in which he is 
at the time of the examination, unless his transfer within that period 
has been made with the apmoval of the Deputy Inspector of the district 
in which the school from which he has been transferred is situated. 

5. A lower primary scholarship will carry with it the privUege of 
free tuition in schools under public management, and (with ^ consent 
of the managers) in schools under private management, during the 
tenure of the scholarship. 
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UPPER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. Not more than one upper primary scholarship will be awarded 
in any year to boys £rom the same school. No candidate above the age 
of 13* years will he eligible for an upper primary scholarship. The 
scholarships will be awarded by the Inspector of Schools on the results 
of an exainination held by him at oentres previously fixed. 

2. Upper primary scholarships will oe of the value of Bs. 3 a 
month, and wul be tenable for two years, conditionally on the good 
conduct, regular attendance and satisfactory progress of the holder, 
at any middle vernacular or middle Enghsh school, or at any high 
English school in which the lower classes have been modelled on 
the approved vernacular basis. 

It shall be competent to the District Board or Deputy Oommissioner, 
as the case may be, before the award of scholarships, to make 
representations to the Inspector in favour of particular schools or tracts 
wMoh may he deemed deserving of special encouragement on account 
of their less advanced state or for other reasons, and the Inspector 
shall be bound to take such representations into consideration. 

3. A fee of eight annas ^ill be charged to candidates for these 
soholarshms. 

4. No candidate will be permitted to compete for a scholarship 
who has not studied for at least one session in the school in which he is 
at the time of the examination, unless his transfer within that period 
has been made with the approval of the Deputy Inspector of the district 
in which the school, from which he has been transferred, is situated. 

For the purposes of this rule, the Ist of January will be taken 
as the commencement of an upper primary school session, but in the 
case of candidates who have failed, or who, having paid the admission 
fee, have been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at 
the next preceding examination, the 2nd of April following will be 
accepted as the date from which the session begins. 

6. An upper primaiy scholarship will carry with it the privilege 
of free tuition in Government and (with the consent of the managers) 
in aided schools during the tenure of the scholarship. 

6. The Inspector of Schools will be competent to sanction the 
extension of bree tuition for two years to any time-expired upper 
primary scholarship-holder reading in a school in his circle, on the 
recommendation or the Head Master. In the case of non- Government 
schools, the Head Master’s recommendation is to be submitted through 
the Secretary of the school in which the scholarsMp is held, or (as the 
case may be) through the Chairman of the District Board. 

7. Girls may compete from girls’ schools or mixed schools 
(middle or primary) for scholarships of any class (middle, upper 
primary, and lower mrimary) ; but not more than one scholarship of each 
class will be awarded in any year to girls from the same sohooL 
Scholarships will be awardable to boys in mixed schools under the rules 
applicable to boys* schools of the same class, without diminnHon on 
account of any swolarships that may have beeii won by girls from the 
same sohooL 


* li renn f«r o«ndid«tM of itborigioal raoei. 
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{c-ii) RULES FOB THE OOHDUOT OV PRIMARY AND MIDDLE 
EXAMINATIONS AND AWARD OP SCHOLA1JSHIP8. 

I. — ^liOWBR Primary Scholarships. 

Unit area. — The Lower Primary Scholarships will be distributed 
according to thanas^ and will be open only to pupils attending lower 
primary schools, provided that such schools adopt the course prescribed 
m Bengal Government Resolution No. 1, dated 1st January 1901. 

Preliminary sehction. — A preliminary selection of candidates will 
be made by the Sub-Inspector of Schools based on the results of his 
annual inspections. Such selections may, if desired, be made by the 
Sub-Inspectors after consultation with the Qwu Instructors in charge 
of the schools of the ihana. 1 he Sub-Inspector should forward to the 
Deputy Inspector a list of eligible candidates from each thana. 

Limtt to selection. — The number of names in the aforesaid list should 
not exceed three times the number of scholarships allotted to each thana^ 
and the name of not more than one* candidate from each school should 
appear in the list. 

Scrutiny. — ^The Deputy Inspector should scrutinise the list and, 
if necessary, strike out names from, or add names to, the list if he has 
reason to believe any injustice is being done. 

Scholarship Examination. — The final selection for scholarships will be . 
made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as above and 
in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by the Director of 
Public Instruction. The examination will be held at the head quarters 
of a thana or at some convenient higher class school and be conducted 
under arrangements made by the District Board or by the District 
Committee of Public Instruction, as tho case may bo. The examination 
will bo mainly oral, and be conducted by Superintendents appointed 
by the District Hoard or its Education Committee, or by the District 
Committee of Public Instruction in non-Board districts. Any written 
papers which may bo set to tost candidates’ hand -writing and know- 
ledge of Arithmetic will be examined by the Superintendents or by 
examiners appointed by tho District Board or the District Committee 
of Public Instruction, for each thana. 

Marks earned by the examinees. — The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in papers set in writing and Arithmetic, 
should be forwarded to tho Deputy Inspectors of Schools who should 
submit them to the Chairman, District Board, or the Vice-President, 
District Committee of Public Instruction, giving his views as to the 
distribution of the scholarships, and any other remarks be may wish to 

Award of scholarships . — The scholarships will be awarded by the 
District Board, or by the District Committee of Public Instruction, as 
the case may be, in consultation with the Deputy Inspector, and in 
accordance with the rules in force in the Department or sanctioned from 
time to time by Government. 


* SSacs rku«d lo two, {Ctovt., Otnml D$pt,, JCto, UPT.O.^ dattd April iOOfi.J 
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n.— XT pBBB PbIMABY SoHOr-AKSHIPS. 

Unit area . — ^The upper primary soholarshipa will be distributed 
according to subdivieions, and will be open to pupils attending (1) upper 
primary* schools, (2) the third class of middle schools, and (3) the 
seventh class, section A, of high schools, provided that such schools 
are being taught under the Code given in Government of Bengal’s 
Hesolution No. 1 of 1901. 

Preliminary selebtion . — A preliminary selection of candidates will be 
qiade by the Deputy Inspeotqr of Schools on the result of his annual 
inspections in respect of upper primary and middle schools and by the 
Inspector or the Assistant inspector in respect of Mgh schools. Such 
selections shall be made, if necessary, in consultation with the Head 
Mas-ter of the particular school. The Deputy Inspector should forward 
to the Inspector of Schools a list of eligible candidates from upper 
primary and middle schools in the subdivision. The Inspector should 
then prepare a combined list of candidates from upper primary, middle 
and high schools in each subdivision of a district. 

Limit to seledion . — The nunfber of names in the aforesaid list should 
not exceed four times the number of scholarships allotted to each 
subdivision and the name of not more than one* candidate from each 
school should appear in the list. The number of names in the list 
prepared by the Deputy Inspector and in that made by the Inspector 
or the Assistant Inspector, should each be double the number of scholar- 
ships allotted to each subdivision. 

Scholarship Examination.— Tha final selection for scholarships will 
be made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as 
above, and in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by 
the Department. The examination will be hold at the head-quarters 
of a suLdivision or at some convenient higher class school and be 
conducted under arrangements made by the Inspector of Schools. 
The examination will be partly oral (in Heading, Object-lessons, 
Geography and Mop-pointing and Mental Arithmetic; and partly 
written (in Vernacular Literature and Grammar, Science Reader, 
History, Arithmetic and Mensuration). The oral examinations will be 
conducted by ihe Superintendents appointed by the Inspector for each 
centre, and the written papers will be set and the answers examined by 
examiners appointed by the Inspector for the whole district, or, if 
thought desirable, by examiners appointed for the whole division. 

Marks earned by the examinees . — The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in the written papers should be 
forwarded to the Inspector of Schools. 

Award of scholarships . — The scholarships will bo awarded by the 
Inspector of Schools in aooordanco with the rules in force in the Depart- 
ment or sanctioned from time to time by Government. At least one- 
half of the scholarships will be reserved for candidates from Upper 
Primary Schools. 

* raistti to two* No dated tOth April lOOSJ* 
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III.— Middle Scholarships. 

XTnit area , — The middle soholaiships will be awarded aooording to 
districts, and will be open to pupils attending middle schools and to 
the pupils of the 5th class of nign schools, provided that such middle 
and high schools are being taught on a vernacular basis according 
to the Code given in the Government of Bengal’s Besolution No. I 
of 1901. 

Preliminary eelection.^K preliminary selection of candidates will be 
made by the Inspector, Asmstant Inspector or Deputy Inspector of 
Schools on the results of his annual inspections in respect ox middle 
schools, and by the Inspector in respect of high schools. These selec- 
tions should be made, if necessary, in consultation with the Head Master 
of the particular school. The Assistant or Deputy Inspector should 
forward to the Inspector a list of eligible candidates from middle 
schools in the district. On receipt of tma list, the Inspector should 
prepare a combined list of candidates from middle and high schools 
arranged aooording to districts. 

Limit to sekction . — ^The number of names in the combined list should 
not exceed four times the number of scholarships allotted to each 
district and the name of not more than one* candidate from each school 
should appear in the list. The number of names in the list prepared 
by the Assistant or Deputy Inspector, ond in that by the Inspector 
should each be double the number of scholarships allotted for each 
district. 

Scholarship The final selection for scholarships will 

be made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as 
above and in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by 
the Department. The examination will be held at the head-quarters 
of each district or subdivision or at some convenient High School, and 
be conducted under arrangements made by the Inspector of Schools. 
The examination wiU be partly oral (in Object-l^sons, Qeogra^y and 
Map-pointing and Mental Arithmetic), and parti ;7 wntten (in Vemac- 
tdar Literature and Grammar, Science Reader, History, Mathematics, 
and English, which is an optional subject). The oral exanaination 
will be conducted by the Superintendents appointed by the Inspector 
for each centre, and the written papers will be set and the answera 
examined by examiners appointed by the Inspector for the whole 
district, or, if thought desirable, by examiners appointed for the whole 

division. 

Mark gained hy the examinete.—The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in the written papers should bo 
forwarded to the Inspector of Schools. 

Award of scAoter«At>«.-— The scholarships will be awarded by 
the Inspector of Schools in accordance with the rules in force in the 
Department, or s anctioned from time to time by Government. 

• Since raUed to two, [Oovt., Qem«raXDtjA.i No. lpT,0., Mtd tOlh April iOOS}, 
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(o.»t) PASS OEBTIFIOATES. 

Ko, SSS9, dated the 19th Deember 1905, from the Qott, of Bengal, 

General Dept., to D. P. I, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 16648, ^ 

dated the 23rd nltimo, on the sabjeot of granting certificates on the u juny, io>)0. 
results of Primary examinations. You state that the Midde, Upper 
and Lower Primary examinations have ceased to be held as public 
examinations since the year 1904, that only a few selected candidates 
ire examined at convenient centres for the award of the vemaoular 
scholarships of the various grades, and that private examinations 
in situ are held by teachers and managers of schools at the end of 
standard VI, under the supervision of the departmental officers, this 
being known as the Primary examination. You observe that represen* 
tations have been received from time to time, which appear to show 
that certificates at the different stages of vernacular education are 
valued, and that their abolition has had the depressing effect on the 
education of these particular classes in schools. You refer to the fact 
that the Committee on Rural Primary schools, in their report dated 
the 8rd August 1906, said that they were in favour of introducing a 
system of private examinations in schools at standards equivalent to 
those of the former Lower and Upper Primary tests, the certificates 
granted on the results of these being issued under the authority of the 
department. While deprecating anything which would tend to restore 
the old public examinations, you consider that certificates should be 
given on the results of the in situ examinations that are now held at 
the end of standard VI, prescribed in Government order No. 3026, 
dated the 28th October 1902, and that these certificates should be 
signed by the Inspectors of Schools. 

2. In reply, I am to state that your proposal is approved by the 
Government. 

(c-i») GENERAL RULES GOVERNING THE AWARD OF PRIMARY 
AND MIDDLE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In preparing the list of candidates for the various scholarship 
examinations, information should be recorded as to the circumstances 
of the candidates and as to their conduct, and considerable weight will 
be given to such considerations. Thus in the second selection tymdft 
by the Deputy Inspectors for candidates for lower primary scholarships 
and that made by the Inspector for upper primary and middle scholar- 
ships, great weight will be given to considerations of poverty and 
conduct, and a poor orphan or a poor boy will be preferred to one who 
has parents, who are well-to-do or who are not actually poor. 

A candidate who has once been admitted into any of these examina- 
tions shall not a^ain be admitted into the same standard of examination. 

No person directly interested in any of the candidates should take 
part in the examination. 

Scholarships awarded under these rules shall be tenable only in 
schools working under the new scheme for vernacular education. 



D. P. 1. 
Cir. No,143,<r 
17 Octr. U98. 
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The eoholarships will be liable to forfeiture for misconduct or for 
any unsatisfactory report regarding the progress made by their holders 
in their studies. 

The examinations will be held in the second-half of November ef 
each year and the award of the scholarships will be declared in 
December. 


(c-r) MIDDLE ENGLISH AND MIDDLE VEBNAOULAB 
SCHOLARSHIP EULES. 

1. Middle Vernacular scholarships of Rs. 4 a month will be tena- 
ble for three years at any higher class English School, or for two years 
at any first grade Normal School, or for two years in a Government 
Survey School. ' 

2. Middle English scholarships of Rs. 4 a month will be tenable 

for three years at any higher class English school, or at a Government 
Medical School, or for two years in a first grade Training School or a 
Government Survey School. , 

3. Both classes of scholarships will carry with them the privilege of 
free tuition in all Government and (with the consent of the managers)* 
in aided schools, in addition to the stipend. 

4. The scholarships will be tenable during good conduct and will 
be liable to withdrawal under the orders of the Divisional Inspector. 

6. Free tuition after the expiration of the stipend will be allowed 
conditionally on good behaviour, at any higher class English School 
for a maximum period of two years to Vemaoular scholars, and of one 
year to English scholars. 

6. No boy shall be allowed to compete for a Middle English 
Scholarship after he has passed the age of 16, or for a Middle Verna- 
oular Scholarship after he has passed the age of Id years.f 

7. It will be open to candidates whether from Middle English or 
from Middle Vernacular schools, to compete either for Middle English 
or for Middle Vernacular scholarships. 

N.B . — Inspectors of Schools should notify to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, who will inform the Accountant-General, Kongal, whenever a Middle 
or Primary scholarship is made tenable in any province other than Bengal, or 
is transferred to that province. The information may be given under the follow- 
ing heads 

1. Name of scholar. 

3. Kind and monthly value of the scholarship. 

3. Name of the school to which the scholarship is traniferred or in which 

it is made tenable. 

4. Period for which the scholarship is tenable and from what dato. 

8. The examination fees payable by candidates will be Rs. 2 for 
Middle English and Re. 1 for Middle Vernacular scholarships. 

9. It shall be competent to the District Board in the scheduled 
districts, and to the Magistrate in the non-scheduled districts before the 


* GoTt., Genl. Dept., No. 312T,G., dated 30th Septembar 1395* 
1 17 and 10 jean for candidatu of aborifiial raoei. 
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award of Middle Soholarships* to make repreeeQtationa to the Inspector 
in fayour of particular schools or tracts which ma^ be deemed deeerv- 
itig o| special encouragement on account of their less advanced states 
or for other reasons and the Inspeotoi^ shall be bound to take such 
representations into consideration. 

10. Not more than two scholarships shall be awarded in any year 
to candidates from oue school.* 

11. Free studentships will be granted 4o those candidates who 
are deprived of scholarships under the operation of rules 9 and 10. 

12. No candidate will be eligible for a middle scholarship who 
has not read for a full session, reckoning back from the date of the 
examination, in the school from which be presents himself, unless his 
transfer within that period was made with the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector of the District in which the school from which he was trans- 
ferred is situated. It is open to the I)ivi8ional Inspector to sanction the 
transfer of a candidate within the session, while withholding the right 
of competing for scholarships. 

For the purpose of this rule, the 1st of January will be taken as 
the commencement of a Middle School session; but in the case of 
candidates who have failed or who, having paid the admission fee, have 
been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at the next 
preceding Middle Scholarship examination, the 2nd of April will 
ne accepted as the date from which the session begins. 


(«.»») RULES REGARDING THE TEBtlBB OF PRIMARY AND 
MIDDLE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. Scholarship-holders must join their new schools within one 
month from the date of reoeipt of the scholarship card. In Government 
schools and (with the consent of the Managers) in aided schools, they 
are taught free during the tmiure of their scholarships. 

2. Scholarships ore held subject to satisfactory progress, good 
conduct and regular attendance. 

3. Absence without leave entails forfeiture of stipend for the 
period of absence. If leave be granted on account of sickness, or other 
reasonable excuse, half stipend only is allowed. 

4. Circle Inspectors may grant leave on half stipend up to a limit of 
three months* oontinuous absence. Any further leave shall be without 
stipend, and will be granted by the Director of Public Instruction on 
the recommendation of the Inspector. Continuous absence for more 
than six months, ipao/aetOt entails forfeiture of scholarship. 

5. Absence without leave in continuation of vacation and holidays 
entails forfeiture of stipend for two days* for each day’s absence. In 
such cases a note must be made in the bill for the countersigning 
officer’s information. 


* In the case of a soholsrship whioh bas never been taken up owing to the death of the „ r 

holder a te-award may bo made under the usual provisos of the scholarship rules to tho next m ^ 
deserving candidate. This soholarshij? will be Unable from the date of the award to ihe end 
of the year to which the scholarship originally awarded would have run, 


T 
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mi 


D. P. 
Cir No a 
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Sfiolarthipt, Prim^j/ and Middle. 

6. !l^i(teen days’ pasual leave daring^ the calendar yeox mar, for 
any urgent reason, be given by the Head-master to a stipend-nolaer 
whose attendance is regular. No mention need be psode in the bill 
of casual leave so granted. 

7. Scholarships will be transferable on the application of parents 
or guardians. Such applications should be accompanied in each case 
by a treasury obalan showing the deposit in the treasury of the transfer 
fee. The fee is eight annas in the case of Primary {0pper and Lower) 
scholarships, and Be. 1 in the case of Middle (English and Vernacular) 
scholarships. The same amounts are payable for the grant of free 
studentships. 

j 8. A Lower Primary scholarship awarded by a jDistrict Board is 
of tenable in a school in another district, with the consent of the Board 
that originally awarded it. Bills for the stipend should in such case be 
drawn by the Deputy Inspector of the District in which the scholarship 
is held and presented for payment to the District Board that awarded 
it, through the Deputy Inspector of the latter district. 
j Middle English, Middle Vernacular and Upper Primary Scholarships 
of are made tenable from the Ist January to the Slst December. The 
Upper Primary scholarships having been earned, the bills may be passed 
for the month subsequent to the date of the Middle scholarship 
examination, even though the scholars do not attend any school in 
those months. 



Statement of \>he distribution of Vernacular Scholarships under the new system of atcari of Scfwlarships. 
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Mbywreshwar 
Nalhati ... 
Muxaroi 






Mioduj ScjroLiiwniFs. V. P, BcHOLAiwnipr L. p. schoiaeships. 
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HiDPIB SCffOLABSBIPS. U. P. SCfiOLA ftSHlPS. L. P. SCffOLABSHIPS. 


^78 


S|l 90 ^p 4 |t^. i^^.COLLKpIAfft XPiVCAaPJON 



fOt I t (Ineludiog C.from Primary Pviidf.) 



111. — PklMA-KV, 8£obNl>AllY AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. Ji7d 

Soholarshipt, Piima^y and MiddU, 



(Includixig 1 from Primary Fund*.) 



MIDDLB SCHOLAMHIM. U. P. SCHOIARSITIPS. L. P. SOITOLABSOIPS. 


280 


III. — PRIMARY, SRCONDARY ANO OOLLROIATE RDUOATIOK 
Srholarthipt, Trimarp and MiidU- 







281 


V 


HI, — PRtMABY, SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
Schiilar$hipa Feimary and ifiddle. 




Middle Scholamhipe. U. P- Scholi-bships. L. P. Schclabships 
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III. — FRIMABY, BECOS'BAR’r AM3> COLLROIATR EDUCATIOK 
ScholarMfs, Primory'anxL Middle, 



. P. SCH0L4B8HIP8. L. P. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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11I.>~FR1MABY» SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
Sehohrthipt, Primary and MiddU, 



Darjeeling 




1Ii::dlb Scholibships. ) U. P. Scholarships. L. P. Scholarehips 
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S^larskipi, jViiwtrrjr and MkUt*. 



(\ Soto" 

! I Halasore 

SadRr ... •• ^ 
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SeholarjiUjff, Primary and Midd{e. 



One Scholarshtp reserved for e^ch of the three 8oh-Tnspecto;^s Circles* 
Ftda Director of Publio Instruction’s letter 996Sf dated 19th Hay 1906, 



MlDplS SCQOLARSHIFS. i U. P. SCHOLA IUH1F9. Ii. P. 8 H 0 X»AB 8 HTPS 
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St^olanUpi, Primary and Middle. 



Kocbdepk 

£o!ebirft 



r Biiiiniath 
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Soholartkipt, Junior. 

Qovt., state that the dUtribation of the Lower Primary eoholanhips 

No?*' 2754 Y* oooaaional reHwrrangement, aad you propose that 

10 Augt. iooi re-arranwment should he left to the fiupeotor of Bohools who will 
consult the DepuW Inspectors and Ohairmen of the District Boards. 
In the case of a dinerenoe of opinion between the Inspeotor of Sohools 
and the Chairman of any District Board, the matter should, you 
consider, be referred to the Director of Publio Instruction. In con- 
clusion, you propose that you sWld bo empowered to sanction any 
remstribution of upper Primary scholarships among the subdivisions 
which may become necessary, and that any change in the number of 
Middle, Upper and Lower Primary scholarships for each district should 
be reported to Government for sanction, ^e proposals enumerated 
above are sanoticmed by Government. 


(d) JUKIOB SCH0LAB8H1P BULBS. 

One himdred and nine Government junior scholarships are awarded 
annually, on the results of the University Entrance Examination, to 
successful candidates educated at sohools in Bemral* 

CS^N«,lJ2of «TOrd of junior icljolarships the additional credit which will be given to 

1828. candidate* who pw* in drawing will bo 25 and 20 according as their drawing papers are 

marked a* ‘‘excellent*’ or “good" by tho examiner*. r 

Candidate* gaining 60 Mr cent, mark* and upward* ore coniidered to be “ excellent.” 
Those gaining 40 per cent, and Ici* than 60 per cent, ef the mark* are ooneidered " good.” 

2.^ These scholarships are of three grades*— 7 of the first grade 
carrying stipends of Rs. 20, and 33 of the second grade and 69 of 
the third grade, carrying stipends of Rs. 15 and Rs, 10 a month each, 
respectively. 

^ _3. With the sanction of the Director of Publio Instruction, a 

junior scholarship may be held at any one of the afiSliated colleges, or 
at any ^ Government Medical School in Bengal, or in the Veterinary 
Institution, Calcutta, f which the holder may select. A Government 
junior scholarship may also be held in the United Kingdom, subject to 
the conditions of good conduct and satisfactory progress, but not in 
other provinces of India.+ 

4. Each scholarship shall, subject to good conduct, be tenablo 
for two years, provided the holder is certified by the Prindpal of his 
college, at the end of the first year, to have maj^SLSblO. Progress in a 
^legiate course of instruction. 

~S. The 'holder of a 'junior scholarship in an institution not 
under the management of Government shall be liable at any time 
to be examined by two persons appointed by the Director of Publio 
Instruction and approved by the Principal of the college to which ho 


♦Governmenthasbeenpleased to restore the Junior Scholarships to their former number 

and value. [GovU No, 1671, daUd Mh April 1907. "X 
t Government No. 8210, dated ISth November 1898. 

Mohein Boholarships under Government resolution dated 25th April 1180 are tenable at 
the A. V. College at Ajigur. 

t Exception made in the 
Oooernmciti of Bengal, General 


case of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, (Vide 
Deparlrnemt No, U 94 , daUd md Mu 1907,) 
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belongs, and, on proof of unsatisfactory progress, to be deprived of bU 
soholamhip. 

6. No candidate shall be eligible for a soholarship who has not 
studied for the whole session previous to the examination in the school 
to which ^ he belongs at the time of presenting himself at the Entranoa 
Examination, unless he has been transferred within that period with 
the sanction of the Divisional Inspector. {^Circular No, 81 tf 1895. 
page S93j] 

7. The scholamhips of the first grade shall be awarded to the 7 
candidates who obtain the highest aggregate marks. 

8. The scholarships of the second and third grades shall, subject 
to ftitore reconsideration, be allotted to the several Commi^ionerships 
in the following proportion — [pide Government^ General Dept.^ No. ^916, 
dated 9th September 1909 '\ : — 


Burdwan Division 
Town of Calcutta 
Presidency Division ... 

Patna „ 

Bhagalpur „ ... 

Orissa „ 

Ghota Nagpur „ ... 


ee# 

»•# 

• • • 

• at 


Socond 

grade. 

... 6 

... 6 

... 6 

... 6 

... 3 

... 4 

... 2 


Third 

grade, 

12 

11 

12 

12 

9 

8 

5 


Total ... 33 (9 


9. The Commissioner of the Division, in consultation with tbo 
Divisional Inspector, will notify in the Calcutta Gautte^ not later than 
the Jst September of each year, the number of junior scholarships to bo 
allotted to each district at the ensuing examination. This distribution 
should be confined to third grade scholarships, those of the second 
grade being awarded to the best students in the Division without 
r.'ferenoe to districts. Scholarships not taken up in the district or 
J^ivision to which they are assigned may be awarded by the Director 
of Public Instruction, at his discretion, to deserving candidates from 
other Divisions, special regard being had to the requirements of those 

S orts of the country in which it is considered desirable to stimulate the 
emand for collegiate education. 

10. No candidate who is unable to read and write with facility 
and correctness one of the vernacular languages of Bengal shall bn 
eligible for a junior soholarship. 

11. The holders of scholarships in all Government colleges shall 
be rftfluiTpd tn pay the usual monthly feaH Invin^ students 

pmYidpd tbftt nn Rpho lophip’ho lder nhall be required to pav a bipiTo r 
f ee than Bs . 10 ojmqatp. 
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12. The right of sending up oandidates for junior eoholarships 
may, at the discretion of the Director of Public Instruction, be withheld 
ior any ptriod from any school (a) which is convicted of wilful trans- 
gression or colourable evasion of the transfer lules for high schools, or 
(b) the n'aiutenanoe of which appears to the iDirector of Public Instruc- 
tion to he for any sufficient reason injurious to the interests of education, 
or (e) which is not certified by the Inspector of Schools as having been 
in existence since the 1st July next preceding the examination, and as 
qualified to teach up to the Entrance standard. 


Duroa Charan Laha’s Ji;kior Scholarship. 

The monthly value is Bs. 10. This scholarship is awarded to a 
student who has passed the Entrance Examination and is preparing for 
the First Arts Examination, and who passes highest, but fails to 
aeonre a scholarship. The scholarship is also open to Students from 
Eustern Pongal and Assam. 


Special Junior ScHoLARSHirs pur Muhammapans 

Bengal Govt,, Six scholarships of Bs. 7 a month each, tenable for two years at 
oollege affiliated to the Calcutta University, shall be awarded to 
17 Augt. 1886. Muhnmm^an students of the Lower Provinces passing the Entrance 
Examination and failing to obtain any more valuable exhibition. 

Special Junior Scholarships kor Aborigines. 

D. P. I. Two junior scholarships of the value of Rs. 8 a month each, (enable 
Oir, No. 146 of for two years, in addition to the privilege of free tuition, are awarded 
annually to pupils of aboriginal rao-'S in the Uhota Nagpur Division. 
Failiug them, the soholarsbips are awurdable to abotigiual oandidates 
from other districts, whose names shouM be specially communicated to 
the oHice of tlie Director through the Oirule Inspector when sending up 
the lists of candidates for scholarships , 


Special Junior Scholarships for Females. 

B cgftiGoTt., Three junior soholarships, one of each grade, shall be open 
Q( ni Dept.’ annually fur competition at the Entrance Examination to female candi- 
isTasy^iSSzT educated in any school in Bengal. Tliey sha’l he awarded on 
conditions similar to those prescribed for general scholarships, and 
shall be tenable in any collegiate institution approved by the Director 
of Public Instruction, or in the certificate chiss of the Medical Oollege. 


• Only those perfoos Are eligible for the schol/mbips who are MuhamoiAdADS merely 
by nee but by rcligiof, [Qo$t,^ Otntral Dipt, iS e. 20TM., 4a(^ 90ih April 1896*1 
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Instructions with- regard to Hulk 6 op thb J unior Scholarship 

Bulbs. 

Circular No, 8 1 of 1895 by the Director of Public Imtruetion. 

** No oandidate shall be eligible for a sobolarship who has not 
studied for the whole session previous to the exaraination in the school 
to ivhich he belongs at the time of presenting himself at the Eiitranoe 
Examination, unless he has been transferred within that period with the 
sanction of the Circle Inspectur.^* 

(o) For the purposes of this rule the 1 st February will be taken 
as the oommenoement of a High School Session ; hot in the case of 
oandidates who have failed (or who, having paid the'.r admission fee, 
have been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at the 
next preceding Entrance Examination), the 1st July will be accepted 
as the date from which the session begins. 

{h) The transfer of students from one school to another takes 
place under the ordinary transfer roles, and the Inspeotor’s sanction is 
not generally required. Lut if a student of the Brst'class is transferred 
without the sanction of the Inspector after the let February (or, as the 
oase may be, the 1st July, sec preceding clause), he will not be eli;^ible 
for a scholarship, and if after the let September, he will be treated by 
the University as a private student (see Calendar for 1901, page 99, 
foot-notes). 

(c) Application for the Inspector’s sanction to suoh transfer 
should be forwarded without delay to the Inspeolor by the parent or 
guardian of the student, either through the Head Master of the school 
which he is leaving or directly, in which latter oase the Inspectoi will 
consult the Head Master. It is open to the Inspecdor to sanction the 
transfer of a student, while withholding the right of competing for a 
junior scholarship at the next examination. 

(d) If the school to which the transfer is sanctioned by the 
Inspector is in another division, a copy of the order of transfer should 
be rarnished by him to the Inspector of that division. 

(a) A complete list of all the candidates at the Entrance Examina- 
tion (and not merely, as heretofore, of those who are candidates for 
junior scholarships) will in future be called for from all recognized high 
schools. The Head Master will be required to state against the name 
of each oandidate whether he is eligible or ineligible for a scholarship. 

(y) The transfer certificates of all candidates who have been 
admitted into a school after the 1st February next preceding the 
Entrance Examination, should be forwarded with the list of oandifates 
to the Divisional Inspector for examination and return. In the case of 
candidates who failed, or were prevented from appearing, at a previous 
Entrance Examination, the Begpstrar’s receipts may take the place oi 
the transfer certificates. 
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(e) SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP RULES « 

Thirty-seven Goverament senior soholarships are awarded annnallyi 
on the results of the Fiwt Examination in Art8> to suecessful candidates 
educated in any college in Bengal affiliated tothe University of Oalcutta. 

2. ^ These scholarships are of two grades— 7 of the first grade 
carrying monthly stipends of Rs. 26, and 80 of the second grade, carry- 
ing monthly stipends of Es. 20. 

3. With ine sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a 
senior scholarship may be held at any affiliated college in Bengal which 
may be selected by the holder. A Government senior scholarship may 
also be held in the United Kingdom, subject to the conditions of good 
conduct and satisfactory progress, but not in other provinoea of Inaia.t 

4. Each scholarship shall, conditionally on good conduct, be 
tenable for two years, provid^ that, at the end of the first year, the 
holder is certified by the Principal of his college to have made due 
progress in a collegiate course of instruction. 

6. The holder of a senior scholarship in an institution not under 
the management of Government shall ne liable at any time to be 
examined by two persons appointed by the Director of Public Instruction 
and approved by the Principal of the College to which he belongs, and, 
on proof of unsatisfactory progress, to be deprived of his scholarship. 

6. Second-year students alone, students who present them- 
selves for the First Examination in Arts not more than two years after 
passing the Entrance Examination, shall be eligible for scholarships. 

7. The scholarships of the first grade shall be awarded to the ten 
candidates who obtain the highest aggregate marks. 

8. The thirty scholarships of tne second grade shall, subject to 
future reconsideration, be reserved for students at affiliated institutions 
in different i)arts of Bengal in the following proportion 


Fungal Govt.. 
Gtol. Dept., 
No. 67T.a, ^ 
1 Nov. 1899. 


Number 
of scholarabips. 


Town of Calcutta 10 

Presidency Division, outside Calcutta ... 4 

Burdwan Division ... 7 

C Patna ditto ... ... 4 

(Bhagalpur ditto ... ... 2 

Orissa ^ ditto ... 2 

Chota Nagpur ditto ... ... 1 

Total ... 80 
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The scholarships shall be awarded to the candidates from each 
tract who obtun the highest marks at the examination, and who do 
not gain scholarships of the first grade, provided that their names 
appear in the first or second division of the list of passed candidates. 
Soholarsbips may, however, be awarded in special cases to candidates 
from Bihar or Orissa who fall below the second division. Scholarships 
not taken up in the tracts to which they are assigned may be awarded 
by the Director of Public Instruction, at his discretion, to deserving 
candidates from other tracts, special regard being had to the require- 
mento of those parts of the country in which it is considered desirable 
to stimulate the demand for collegiate education. 

9. No candidate shall be eligible for a scholarship who has not 
studied for the whole session previous to the examination in the 
institution to which he belongs at the time of presenting himself at 
the First Arts Examination, unless he has been transferred within that 
period with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 

10. The holders of senior scholarships in all Government colleges 
shall be required to pay the usual monthly fees levied from other 
students. 


Doroa Gharan Laha’s Senior Scholakship. 

This scholarship is of the value of Re. 20 a month, and it is awarded 
every alternate yew to a student who has passed the First Arts 
Examination and is preparing for the B. A. Examination, and who 
obteins the highest marks but fails to secure a scholarship. The scholar* 
ship is also open to students from Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Special Senior Scholarships for Muhammadans.* 

Eight scholarships, tenable for two years— four of Rs. 10 a month 
each, and four of Rs. 7 a month each — shall be awarded on the result 
of the First Arts Examination to Muhammadans who fail to obtain 
any more valuable exhibition. 

Special Senior Scholarships for Aborigines. 

Two senior scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 each tenable for two 

NotisS 

tion to students of aboriginal races in the Chota Nagpur Division who Na. 282 }, ^ 
do not gain any other scholarships of equal or greater value. Fail- ^ 
ing such students scholarships shall bo awardable to students of 
aboriginal races from other districts. 

Special Si|hior Scholarships for Females. 

Two senior scholarships, one of each grade, shall be open annually 
for competition at the First Examination in Arts to female candidates 
educated at Rny_ college^ in Bengal. These scholarships shall be 
awarded on condGtions similar to those laid down for the general senior 
scholarships, and shall be tenable in any collegiate institution approved 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 


•Onlv thoae persons are eligiMeforthe soholarshipsvhoareMuhananaaansnot m«r.w 
aoe buf by religTn. (GorL, Sikerai Degi., Xe. UT,Q,, dated 



D. P 
Clr. No. ] 
1894. 


D. F 
Clr. No. 
1892. 
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(f) TENT7RB OF JT7KZ0E AND 8XNI0B SCE0LASSEIF8. 

• No application for tiie transfer of a GoYemment Scholar will ho 

entertained unless submitted in the subjoined form, and forwarded by 
the Principal of the Gollege from which the scholar desires to be 
transferred. He should state in column 6 whether all dues hare 
been paid, and a transfer certificate granted. 

I. 2. If a scholar after winning the scholarship does not join the 
82 of college in which it is made tenable in the published list, a statement 
to that effect should be entered in column 6 of the form, and the appli- 
cation may be forwarded by the Principal of the College which he 
desiies to join. The statement will be subject to subsequent verification. 

If a scholar joins the college within one month from the 
date of publication of the scholarship list in the Gazette, his scholar- 
siiip may he drawn from the 1st June, dediic tiODJi . undcg _th9...0ldiaftiy 
rules being made for absenonun workiug.daysi.. 

T.~ 'll a scholar fails to join a college within a month from the 
date of its re-opening after the summer vacation, his scholarship is not 
to be drawn except with the sanction of the Director, which will be 
withheld unless satisfactory reasons are shown for the delay. 

5. Leave on full stipend may be granted to a scholarship-holder 
up to 15 days in a year. Sick leave on half stipend may be granted to 
a scholarship-holder up to three months, at the expiration of which, 
should further leave be required, an application for it must be made 
to the Director. No leave with stipend will be granted for more than 
three months, nor any leave for more than six months. A scholar who 
absents himself before a long vacation (Summer or Durgapuja^ should 
obtain leave before absenting himself. For absence after a long 
vacation he should forfeit stipend for 2 days for each day by which 
he overstays the vacation (order dated 10 3-98). 


Form for ute by th« Head* of Colleges in reoommniing the Tranter of 

Qovernment Scholars, 



trujier.oi Oovemmrat Seholutbl^hoMm iball be MbjMt to th* prtttone etmentm of 

W uimtld wtfw eattofa rt ent rtasoue art aetiaiitd 


th« Sector of Fubllo Inetniction, which vMl 
RiJior^o tnuiifer ot e 


AM neater' eelwle iiM 
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(g) ENDOWED 8CH0LABSHIPS FOB MDHAMHADANS * 

The tollowing Boholarships have also been created for Muhammadan 
students from various pri\*ate endowments. All are tenable for two 
yearn except Syed Ali Khnn Bahadur scholarship and the Amir-i-Kabir 
continuation scholarship, which are for one year. The Nawab Ahsan- 
ulla scholarship is for mur years. 


Name and cl^s of scholar- 
ship. ~ 

No. 

Monthly 

value. 

Bemarka 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Junior. 

1 

Bs. 


Mohsin ... ... 

1 ! 

10 

Awardable to students 




passing the Eutrance 
Examination from the 


c 


Calcutta Madrasah. 

^ •« « • • • 

2 

8 

Ilooghly 2. 

Amir-i-Kabir... ... 

2 

10 

Calcutta Madrasah. 

Ditto oontinuationt . 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Syed Ali Khan Bahadur ... 

1 

JO 

Ditto. 

Syed Lutf Ali Khan Bahadur 

2 

8 

Patna 2. Awardable 




every alternate year. 

Senior. 




Mohsin 

1 

14 

1 Open to all colleges. 

••• 9 •m 

1 

12 

Syed Kazi Beza Hussain 

1 

11 

Confined to the Patna 



College. 

Darbhanga (Madrasah} ... 

2 

10 

Confined to the Oalcu* ta 

j 

i 

Madrasa. 


* Only those persons are eligible for the soholarships who are Muhammadaos not merely 
by race but by religion [OovU^ Qtntral No. 25T.Q.9 dated SOih April 1896 1 

t The Amir-i-Kabir continuation scholarship is awardable to the Syed Ali Khan Bahadur 
eobolar at the end of the first year, as that the scholarship is tenable for one year only* 


(h) MUHAMMADAN GBADUATE SCHOLABSEIFS. 

There are three Madrassah Graduate Sdiolarships of the value of 
Be. 20 a month, each, tenable for one and half years at any ooU^ in 
Bengal. 

Besidee these there is one Mohsin Ghraduate Soholarehip of the 
value of Bs. !i5 a month, tenable for one year, and open to all 
Mulmmmadan Graduates, ezceptiog those who appear ae teachers. 
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(i) PBESIDENCT COLLEOS QBASUATE SCHOLABSHIFS 

Five Eoholarships, founded in commemoration of the donors vhose 
names they bear, are attached to the Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
are tenable by graduates in Arts or Science for one year after taking 
the degree of B. A. or B. So., viz 


The Burdwan scholarship ... 

Value 

Re. 60 a month. 

„ Dwarka Nath Tagore scholarship 

f} 

60 

99 

„ Bird scholarship 

99 

40 

99 

„ Ryan scholarship ... ... 

99 

40 

99 

„ Gopi Mohun Tagore scholarship ... 


80 

99 


There are besides the following six scholarships tenable on the same 
conditions 

2 Hindu College Foundation scholarships Bs. 40 each. 

1 Ditto ditto ... „ 30 „ 

S Ditto ditto, ... » 25, „ 

(J) POST OBADUATE SCHOLABSHIFS FOB OBIOINAL BESEABCHES. 

Revised rules with regard to these scholarships will shortly be 
published. 

(h) ELLIOTT PRIZE FOB SCIENTIFIC BESEABCH. 

In 1892 Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant>Governor of 
Bengal, made a gift, in his private capacity, of a Government promis- 
sory note for Rs. 5,000, to be vested in the Treasurer of Charitable 
Endowments for the territories subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, for the purpose of the creation of an endowment for the 
encouraeement of original research in Physical Science in Bengal. 

2. The prize, (>., the annual sum received as interest on the said 
promissory note, is awarded in cash or partly in the form of a gold 
medal and partly in cash, for an original essay giving the results of 
original research or investigation in any branch of Physical, Chemical, 
Mathematical or Natural lienee, composed and published during the 
oftlen^ar year on account of which the prize is given.* 

3. Any native of Bengal, including any Eurasian or domiciled 
European residing in Bengal, may oompete for the prize. 

4. The Trustees entrusted with the Administration of the property 
are — 

The President of the Asiatic Society. 

The 'Vioe-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


* The rotation of the subjecti prescribed since 1893 (the first year ol the oompetitlon) wai as 

OWi:— 

(1) Mathematics, (3) Katnral Science, (3) Chemistry, (4) Physical Science. 

The subject tor each year is noitfiedi n the Oowntta GatHU in Jaitutiy, 
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6. The Trustees have the power to consult as experts— 

The Superintendent, Botanical Garden. 

The Superintendent, Geological Survey. 

The Meteorological Beporter to the Government of India. 

The Superintendent, Imperial Museum. 

The Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Physiology, Medical College. 

The Director or Managing Secretary to the Indian Association 
for the advancement of Science. 

The Professor of Physical Science, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Mathematics, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

6. ' The essays of competitors are to he sent in to the President, 
Asiatic Society, by the end of December of each year. The prize will 
be adjudged to the best competitor, and awarded publicly at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Asiatic Society in February. 

7. Preference will be gieen to researches leading to discoveries 
likel}' to develop the industrial resources of Bengal. In the case of no 
essay being deemed by the Trustees to be of sufficient merit, no prize 
is to he awarded, but the amount is to he retained, so that in any 
future year, two or more prizes may be given or the prize may be 
enhanced in the case of an exceptionally good essay. 
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10.— PINES. 

Circular Ifo. 7i» dated the 17 th January 1907 ^ by the Director 
of Public laetruetion. 

In forwardiDg herewith, for your information and guidance, the 

1. Copy of a..vemmont letUr documents noted in the margin 
No. 239 iT dated the soib October ISOS. Tegarding (he appropriation of fines 

2 A copy of the riiie# approved iu realized from pupils of Goyeriimeut 

. ooUegibte Mid 1bi|h sohooU, I h.T. 

the honour to request you -to exercise a strict check over the disburse- 
meats of each school under your control, so that it may not spend 
in any year, on the objects on which the fines may be spent, more 
than it has received by way of fines during the 12 months which 
immediately precede the submission of the budget estimates, as ex- 
plained in paragftaph 2 below. 

2. The Head Master of each school should include in his annual 
budget estimates, both on the receipt and the expenditure sides and 
under separate heads, amounts equivalent to the fines realized during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the month in which the 
budget is submitted to the Inspector of Schools or the Fiinoipal, as 
the case may be. These entries should be supported by the treasury 
reoi ipts, by the help of which the Inspector or the Principal should 
verify tho correctness of the provision made, and certify to that effect 
over his initials. The receipts should be returned to the school concern- 
ed after such verification. 

3. This entry in the budget estimates should not be considered 
as authorizing expenditure, until orders are received from the Director 
showing the amount which can be spent during any particular year 
in each school on good conduct and good attendance prizes, in 
consideration of the fines realised during the twelve months which 
immediately precede the submiraion of the budget as explained in 
paragraph 2 above. When such sanction is received, the necessary 
amounts may be drawn from the Treasury on fully vouched contingent 
bills headed “ Prizes out of fines.” 

4. Special attention is invited to Kule 1 of the rules enjoining 
the use ox a* separate challan form whenever a fine is credited into 
the Treasury. 

Bulks foe the Appbofbiation of fines bealizkd fbom pupils 
OF Govebnment Gollboiatb and High Schools. 


{^Appi'oved III Ocot. of Bengal, Oeneral Dept., No. 2391^ dated the SGth 

October 1906. '} 

1. A separate account shall be kept in ea^'h school of the amounts 
realised from fines. Such amount shall be deposited in the Govern- 
ment Treasury, a separate challan form being used in each instance. 

2. The total amount of fines realize and deposited in the 
Government Treasury by each school during the last preening year 
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ehould be ekown in a separate oolumn to be provided* for the purpose 
in the budget estimate of the sohool concerned, a corresponding amount 
for awarding prizes for good conduct and good attendance being 
provided on the expenditure side of the form. 

8. Principals in charge of collegiate schools and Head Masters 
of high schools are authorized to draw the amounts required for the 
purchase of prizes such as are indicated in the last rule, provided 
that in no case shall the amount so disbursed exceed the receipts 
caused by the imposition of fines during the last preceding year at 
the schoul concerned. 

4. Any sums of money realized and deposited in the Government 
Treasury in accordance with Rules 1 and 2, and not utib'sed in the 
next succeeding year in the manner indicated in Buie 8, shall lapse 
to Government. 

ll.-PEEE STUDENTSHIPS. 

(a) IN SCHOOLS. 

T he existing orders regarding the grant of free-studentships to d p | 
time-expired middle scholars are summarised below : — Cir.* No. 78 m 

1. By this office Circular No. 122, dated (he 2nd September 1893, 

Inspectors of Schools were authorised to grant free-studentships to 
time-expired middle scholars up to the limit allowed in Buie 5 of 
the Scholarship Buies of tne 7th January 1882. 

2. By this office Circular No. 100, dated the Ist December 1882, 
free-studentships were declared to be awardable to those students who 
were debarred fiora gaming middle scholarships under the “two- 
soholarehip rule.” Authority to grant such free-studentships was 
conferred on Inspectors of Schools by this office Circular No. 61, dated 
the 26th April li;98. 

3. By this office Circular No. 164B., dated the 6ih December 
1893, Inspectors of Schools were further authorised to grant an extcn- 
B-.on of free-studentships, up to the limit of two years to those students 
to whom free-studentships had been awarded under the Circrdar quoted 
in. the preceding paragraph. 

If the Managers of private aided high schools desire to give p p, j, 
special facilities to Muhammadan pupils to study a high sohool coarse, Cir.' No.' 7 o( 
they are, with the sanction of the Inspectors of Schools, at liberty, in 
addition to the 5 per cent, admissible under the general rule,* to admit 
Muhammadans as free-students op to the limit of 8 per cent, of the 
sohool population, but not exceeding 12 in all. Thus in a sohool of 
100 ho\8, 6 free students may be admitted under the general rule, and 
in addition 8 Muhammadan students may be permitted to read &ee. 

In a school of 200 boys 10 would be allowable under the general rule 
and in addition 12 Muhammadan free-studeosbips might be allowed 
under the special rule.t 

The 5 per cent, of the schoo) population allotted to read fr«e id a Ooveramcat or aided 
Hijxh school tinder orders contained in Circular No. 78 of 1F97 is exclusive of scholarship* 
holders and time*oxpired soholars. [Circular No, 4f dated find Jvnuary 18^,^ ^ 

t Ins|^ot'»r8 of Schools and Principals of Colleges are oompetent to grant such freo*stadent- 
ih’ps subject to their reporting the action taken ia each case to the office of Dirartor of 
Puolio Instruction. [Circwfur 68^ daUd 8th May 18^9,], 
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B. p. I. 4.* * With a view to giving relief to a very large number of noorly 
''i897*** Government servants whose duties are directly oonoemed with 

the Education Department, teachers in Government scbools drawing 
salaries not exceeding Bs. 50 a month are, from the 1st August 189?, 
allowed the privilege of educating in the school in which they are 
employed one sou free and one son at half the usual rates of fee8.t 

This concession does not apply to nephews or wards. 

5. * Government pensioners who have retired from service in the 
Education Department and whoso pensions do not exceed Bs. 25 
monthly, may be allowed similar privileges. The concession may also 
be extended to the orphans of otRcers who died in the service of the 
departmeiit while in the receipt of pay not exceeding Bs. 50 a month 
and elso to the orphans of pensioners of the department who were 
drawing pensions not exceeding Us. 25 monthly. 

6. Head Masters of Government Schools may decide cases coming 
under rule 4. 

7. Oases coming under rule 6 should be decided by Inspectors of 
Schools, to whom applications should ,be made by the lathers or 
guardians as the case may be. 

8. The ocncessions granted under these rules are liable to forfei* 
ture by students who are not well-behaved or who fail to pass their 
class examinations. 


D. p. 1 . The following revised orders as to the admusion of free students 
into Government schools are issued as the result of certain 
enquiries which have recently been instituted into the conditions under 
which free students, including scholarship-holders, are admitted into 
certain educational institutions. 

2. In respect to such matters, it is expected that Government 
institutions should serve as models or standards for the imitation of 
other classes of schools and educational institutions. 

8. The total number of free students admissible under the existing 
rules in Government schools has certainly steadily increased in recent 
years, and it appears after enquiry to be now unduly large. 

4. It is accordingly ruled that in the future, frep students of all 
classes, excepting those actually holding eoholarships or who are allowed 
free studentships under the “two-echolarsbip rule” and excluding the 
Muhammadan free students under the 8 per cent, rule, should not 
exceed 5 per cent, of the pupils on the rolls of each school. 

5. The 8 per cent, allowance of free studentehips for the benefit of 
Muhammadan boys should continue to be over and above the 5 per 
cent, admissible under the general rule, and no modifloaiions seem 
necessary in the oiroulars already existing on the subject. The oiroulars 
about Muhammadan students are, however, sometimes misunderstood 


* The conctsaion does not extend to eons of menial lerTanta. /foi SS, dattd 

Si d Jun§ 1898]0 

t This must b© within the 5 contt granted under the general rule. [Circular IfOt 
dated 6th DeemUr 1000,\, 
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and miBinterpreted. The rule an to 8 per cent, was originally intended 
to be calculated not on the total number of pupils in a school, but only 
on the total number of Muhammadan pupils in a school. This order 
was modified by this office circular No. 78 of 1897 which changed the 
S per cent, from being applied to Muhammadan boys only to its being 
applicable to the total strength of the school with the proviso that not 
more than 12 such Muhammadan freeships should be given. This 
rule in practice gives rise to great inequalities. Thus in a school of 
150 boys with 138 Hindus and 12 Muhammadans in it, all the Muham- 
madans or 100 per cent, might be admitted free, while in another 
school of 150 boys with 75 Hindus and 75 Muhamitaadans only 12 
Muhammadans or 16 per cent, can be admitted free. It is not at 
present proposed to cancel circular No. 78 of 1897, but head-masters 
should be careful not to abuse the rale and to limit such freeships as 
far as possible to the 8 per cent, of the Muhammadan population of 
the Bobool. 

6. It has also been pointed out to this office that the granting 
of free studentships to time expired scholars and of extension of free 
studentships to time-expired free students under the “ two-scholarship 
rule ” by Inspectors of Schools, in the case of collegiate schools which 
are directly under the control of Principals of colleges, is open to 
objection. 

7. As the objection raised seems to be reasonable, this office 
Circulars Nos. 122 and 164, dated the 2nd September 1893, and 6th 
December 1893, respectively, are modified so far as to allow of the 
free studentships and the extension of free studentships mentioned in 
paragraph 6 above being granted by Principals of colleges in the 
collegiate schools under them. 

8. Managers of aided schools or of aided colleges may, if they 
like, allow, with the sanction of the Inspectors of schools, in their 
schools or collegiate schools, as the case may be, the free studentships 
provided in paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 for Government schools and Govem- 
, ment collegiate schools, but in no case should the maximum fixed in 
those paragraphs be exceeded. 


(b) IN COLLEGES. 

As a rule, free studentships in Colleges are not granted. This 
is in accordance with the recommendations of the Universities' 
Commission. 

In special circumstances, however, such free studenlships are granted 
with the sanction of Government. 
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^ 12.-LAB0EAT0BY BULES. 

RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OP THE STOCK-BOOKS OF 
LABORATORIES OF GOVERNMENT COLLEGES. 

1. A stook-book of all apparatus whose aggregate value is and 
upwards, ar.d of such ohemioals as are included in the annexed liat, ia 
to be properly kept in all laboratories, sooh as Phyaioal, Ghemioal, 
Biological, etc. 

Valuable and rare speoimeua should also be entered in the above 
stock-books. 

2. Such stock-books are to be kept in the form as in the annexed 
sample. 

8. There shovld be some oflRcer in every laboratory responsible for 
all such artiolt's, and without whose knowledge no such articles should 
be removed or expended. 

' 4. All such articles should be examined and compared with the 
stock-book at the close of each officljd year. Any breakage or loss 
discovered should bo at once reported to the Senior Officer in charge 
of the laboratory, if he should not be the officer who is responsible for 
the lists, and al^ to the Principal of the College. 

5. On receipt of the articles obtained from an indent, all such 
articles should be at once entered in the stock-book. 

6. It is expected that proper care will be taken of all articles in 
the lal>orstories. The condition of the laboratories shall be notioed in 
the Annua! Report of the College. 

Litt of chtmicaU to be entered in the etoek^booke, 

1. Acid Pyrogallio. 

2. Alkaloids, such as Quinine, Strychnine, Morphine, Cocaine, 
etc. 

3. Silver and silver salts. 

4. Gold and gold salts. 

5. Cobalt salts. 

6. Mercury metal. 

7. Iodine. 

8. Palladium metal and its salts. 

9. platinum metal and its salts. 

10. All other rare metals and their salts. 

11. All rare oiganio Buhstances. 


Sample form. 


KiMB OV ABTIOLBI. 

Namber 

or 

in atoro on 

Kumbor 
or quantity 
reoolvod 
durinf 

Breakage#, 
losios, etc., 
or oon- 
sumption* 

Number or 
quautttv tc 
be carried 
torward. 

Bsmasss. 

1 
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13.-LIBBABY BULES, 

RULES FO i THE MANAGEMENT OP LIBRARIES OP GOVERNMENT 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

.1. The PiiDcipal or Head Master shall from time to time lay 
down such rules ns may be necessary for preserving order in the 
Library, and shall fix the hoars during which the Librarian shall be 
present and the library open for reading or for taking out books. 

2. No book shall be removed frosn the library without tbo 
knowledge of the Librarian ; nor (except in the ease of a book required 
for casual relereuce by a teacher during rohool hours) until after it has 
been entered by the Librarian in a register to be kept for that purpose. 
This register should contain columns for the name of the book taken 
out, for the dates of its removal and return, for the signature of the 
borrower, and for remarks (if necessary) upon the condition of the book 
at removal from, or return to, the library. 

3. The Principal or Head Master shall determine the number of 
volumes that may be taken out at one time by teachers and by students 
respectively. He* will also determine, if necessary, the kind of books 
that shall be issued to students. 

4. The Principals of colleges and Head Masters of schools shall 
determine the conditions under which books may be issued to person s 
not connect ed wit h the c Qllegfl,jOL,aflhoQl. 

Books laEen out of the library must be returned to the Libra- 
rian, and on no account be transferred to any other person. 

6. Ar.y person losing or seriously damaging a volume shall pay 
its value or replace it with a similar volume. When it belongs to a 
set or series, unless he can replace it, he shall pay the value of the set. 

7. Every bo'ok added to the library, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, shall be entered by the Librarian in a catalogue under its 
proper head. 

8. Towards the close of each year, all the books shall be called 
in for a time, in order that the library may be compared with the 
catalogue, losses discovered and replaced, and necessary binding and 
other repairs carried out. Daring this period no person, except with 
the special permission of the Principal or Head Master, shall have 
access to the library. 

9. The condition of the library shall be briefly noticed in the 
annual report of the college or school. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES, 

1 0* A complete list of books in t he libra ry, olassifled according to 
subjects, and of maps and furnT{uTO"B3on^g to the school, is to 

g linted once every fiv e years \ and a copy of it should be fuimsh^lio 
ie "Inspeotor of BoHobls or other superior authority. It should 1^ 
offered for sale, at a moderate price, to the general public. A list 


•Issued, November 18(5^, 


X 


a p. T, 
Cir. No. 45 0^ 
1879. 


r. p I. 
Obr. No* 82 of 
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o{ books lost or destroyed, and a similar list for maps and articles of 
furniture, should be sent to the Inspector with the annual report eaoh 
year. 

11. Copies of the printed list of library books, should be freely 
oiroulated among the teachers and the pupils. 

12. Boys should be encouraged to use library books espeoially works 
of reference and juvenile books. The Librarian should be in attend- 
ance for an additional half hour, either before or after school hours. 

13. ^yith a view to encouraging a habit of study among the 
teachers and pupils of schools, all undue restrictions as to the t^ng 
out of library books should be removed, so far as the measure can be 
carried out without actual loss. As a rule not more than one book 
should be lent out to a student, and no work consisting of a number of 
volumes should be issued except under special precautions. 


14.-ADMISSI0N AND TRANSPEE RULES. 

{(t) ADMISSION RULES. 

ADMISSION OF OVEE-AOE STUDENTS. 


D. P. I. 

V\r. No. 54, 

3 Maj 1889. 


D. P. I, 
Hr. No. lT.,4r 
5 June 1801, 


No boy who has att ained t he age of 14 je ^ff sh ould be admitted 
to any class of aljoWrjmenr HTgli school be low the, Jourth, without 
the special eanclion of the Insjiector or ITie Principal, as the case may 
be. The permission would ordinarily be given as a matter of course 
to boys who come with Middle Vernacular soholarships. 

A relaxation of the foregoing rule may be often fairly permitted 
in the ease of Muhammadau boys, especially where there is no iligh 
school under private management in tlie neighbourhood. 


STATEMENTS OF AGE OP STUDENTS. 

Circular No. 244 , dalfd the 18rh August 1901i.^ by the Director of 

jTublw hasirucHon. 

In Bengal Government order No. 4234, dated the 30th December 
18!>6, circulated with this office Circular No. 19, dated the 8th February 
1897, Dead .111 asters of recognised eohools were directed, before sending 
students up for the Entrance examination, to verify the statements 
of age made by the students in their applications for permission to 
appear at the examination by comparing them with the ages as 
recorded at the time of their admission into the school. The fom of 
the statement in the Transfer Certificates was also ordered to ^ 
changed, and the Head-masters were directed to state in the Transfer 
Oertifloates t he age s of students in years and mon th s, both a t the tinge 
of admissionLiotp. jLfl.,tharoFw^3rawa rFrom, a sohod . 

2. in this office OircfdTSr TSon247'dated the Sftth September 1901, 
great care was again required to be taken in the record of the age 
of students at the time of first admission, and it was directed tW no 
statement as to age should be recorded in tbe Admission Book which 
was not mode by the hoy’s father or other responsible guardian who 
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should be asked whether the age stated by him agreed with that givea 
iu the boy’s horoscope, if he should happen to have oue. 

3. -^ It appears that in some ^luarters a doubt has been expressed as 
to whether the English method or the native method is to bo. followed 
in the above record of age. The doubt is rather a gratuitous one, as 
from the fact that, in the Transfer Certificates ages have to be stated in 
years and months, it should have been quite clear that the ages were 
required to be recorded according to the Eur opean or English 

To remove, however, auy possible future confusion in the matter, it is 
hereby directed t hat the English method should be stric tly followed 
in the statement of ogee oT students in all ca.Be8, both in the Adtni^ion 
iiboks or in tb^ Tr ansfey TTegislers, and that the age should always 
bVgiven in yiaire and months, the number of completed years and 
completed' m bhths From Ihedale of birth being given in each case. The 
age of a student who has completed, say, bis 16th year, but not 
yet completed one mouth after the 16tb year, should be given as IG 
years and nil or zero months. It would not do to let the blank, before 
the word “months,” remain unfilled, because this may give rise to doubt 
as to whether the number of mouths had been omitted by oversight 
only.* 

4. The Head and other masters of schools are requested to pay 
particular attention to this matter, and to see that no incorrect entrus 
are made, owing to any kind of misunderstanding as to the require- 
ments of the department. 

5. At the time of slating the age in the Transfer Certificates or 
in the applications fur the Entrance examination, careful oomparison 
must be made by the Head master himself with the original entry in 
the Admission Book, and the age of the student oaloulated from this 
and afterwards checked for accuracy, in order that there may be no 
possibility of mistake in the age. 

ADMI.SSION BOOK. 

Circular Ifoa. 02 — 33, dated th« lat February 1905, by the Director of 

Public Instruction. 

In continuation of this office Circular No. 144, dated the 18th 
August 1904, and in partial modification thereof, it is directed that, in 
addition to the particulars hitherto recorded, the date of birth of a boy 
at the time of his admission to a school should, wherever possible, 
be recorded in the Admission Register, and the parent or the guardian, 
as. the case may be, of the boy, should be as^ked to certify to the 
statement of the age and the date of birth, either by imtting his 
signature in the Admsssion Register, or by making a declaration iu 
the letter of application referred to in No. 1 of the Transfer Rules 
for High schools. In either case the declaration made by the father 
or the guardian should be attested by another respectable person, who 
should put his signature in the Admission Book or on the letter of 
application, in the presence of the Head-master of the school into 
which the boy is to be admitted. 

• Vidt pArajjranh 3 undt»r Admidfciuii BooU^ ** pa^e). 
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3. At divtottd in preTitms oinmltn (Oirenlar No. 124, 

dated ibe 80»b September 1901, and Giroulat No. 144, dated the 
i8tli Angtut 1904), the parent or the guardian should state whether 
the boy baa a boro»co{»e, and, if so, Aether the age and date of birth 
g^ven Iqr him agrees aith the horoscope. 

3. The aM should be stated in years, months and days, according 
to the Bnelisn method, that is, the completed number of years, months 
Bind days wotdd be gir«^n in each oase. 

4* In Oase a ^rent or guardian is illiterate, he should put his 
mark in the column iu the Admission Register meant for his signature, 
and his declaration should be certified by another respectable person, 
aa direoted in paragraph 1. 

A The Admission Book of a stdiool should aooprdingly contain the 
foilowing oolnmns : — 

1. Serial number. 

2. Name of a boy. 

3. Father’s name and oooupatfon. 

4. Recognised guardian’s name and occupation. 

6. Place of residence. 

6. Condition of residence ; whether the boy is living with— 

(fl) parent, or (6) guardian, or (c) in a hostel, or (d) in 
mess ; and, in case of (c) or (rf), if these are duly 
recognized. 

7. Date of birth (the day, the month and the year most 

invariably be given). 

8. Age according to the English method in completed years, 

months and days on the day of admission into the 
school. 

0. 'Whether the boy has a horoscope, and, If so, whether the 
age given agrees with it. 

10. Signature of father or guardian, if it is a oase of first 

admission to any school, and not merely transfer from 
one sobool to another. 

11. Signature of another respectable gentleman, if it is a case 

of &rst admission, and not merely transfer from one 
school to another. 

12. School from which the hoy comes. 

13. Glass in which he was reading. 

14. Class in which he is admitted. 

15. Number and date of Transfer Oevtifloatti 
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16. Date of admission. 

17. Further information (if any) required by the Inspector 

of Schools. 

18. Bemarks. 

19. Head -master’s signature. 

('['he headings presofibed above are essential, though others may be 
added at the discretion ot the authorities of a school.) 

6. In the case of boys who have already been admitted, and in 
whose case the date of birth and precise statement of age have not been 
recoided and the parent’s or the guardian’s signature has not been 
obtained, it is desirable that the omission should be supplied as soon 
os practicable. 

7. The information as to age and birth should be, not only 
recorded in the Admission Register, but must also be enteied in the 
Transfer Oeitificates granted to students at the time of quitting a 
School. 


Circular JSo, 105, dated the llth July 1905, by the Director of 

Public Instruction. 

I have the honour to state that no statement of the age of a boy is 
required under the rules from a guardian who applies ior a Transfer 
Certificate, aud hence there cannot be any conflict cn such occasions 
between the guarliaus’ statements and the entries in the Admission 
Book of a school. 

2. I'arajrraph 6 of the ollloe Circular Nos. 22-23, dated Ist 
February 1905, enjidns that, as far as possible, tbe records in the 
Admission Book of a soh'iol should be made oo i.plote. Up to tbe 
present time a ^chool Admission Book gives only the age in years and 
months — (a) obtained either from the entry in a Tramfer Certificate 
given by a former school, 'or (6) from the statement of the age of a boy 
made bv parents or guardians when tbo boy is admitted for the first 
time into the school. Whenever the parents or guardiana are available 
and in the neighbonibood, they should be asked to supply the day ot 
the month of birth, in addition to the information which they have 
already given. 

3. The jear and mouth already given must not bo altered in the 
Admission Book, and must oohtinue to be aocept?d, unless any change 
is sanotioned on explicit evidence by the Inspector of Schools or the 
Director of Publio luslruotion, 

4. In cases when horoscopes or other oviJonoe are not available 
to give the day of the month, the year and month only must be 
aooepted. In such oases, however, tbe parent or guardian should make 
a written statement to the eifeot that there is no horoscope. 
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(0) TBANSFER RULES FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

I. — A student before he is admitted to a primary school from 
Another sohpol shall be required to produce a certificate from the head* 
teacher of the school in which he has last been reading. Whenever 
possible, a parent or guardian should accompany the boy. Failing this, 
he should provide him with a letter of application. 

II. — The certificate shall run as follows : — 

P. I. Fokm No. 33 (JVew). 

School. 

(The lower clssseS of the eehool are ta'jsitt Ibeir ordinarv class aubiccts bv 

— - r En«lifib .it i. . . . 

means ot a* the language of instrncUon.) 


Certifii-u that , son of , 

an inhabitant of , was in tho . class of the 

school up to and left with a character. Ilis age on 


that day is believed to have been years - months days. 

His age on entering the school on the day of (month) 

(year) was ***^*'^^ V parent, ot 

' calculiitod Iron; hi8 Triuisfer certUicute fi-oni^^ — - — --wiiool m (Usirict 

to be years mouths .days. Ilis date of birth was 

stated oy his parent or guardian to be the - — day of (month) 

of year (Bengali), correspouding to tho day of —month 

— — year (F.nglibh). All sums due by him to the school have 

been paid. lie has or has not passed the annual examination for 
promotion to the class. 


Df//eJ the 


-19 . 


Teacher, 


care are stnctly requirod. before ligning a tracefei' certii 

tonsutent [OoK., a(?,tral />ept., A'o. 4234, daitd SOth DutmUr 18'j6.] 


trantfer certifleate, to com* 
•oe that th • jr 
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III. — The oertificote is to be given on the day on which it is asked 
for, failing which the grounds for refusal (including a statement of 
dues in detail) are to be stated upon the application, which should he 
returned to the applicant. 

IV. — If a boy’s name be struck off for non-pavmont of dues, ha 
shall not receive a certificate until all sums due to the school (up to a 
limit of schooling fees for three months) have been paid. No transfer 
fee is to be charged. 

V. — All questions arising under these rules shall be referred to 
the Sub-Inspector of Schools, from whose decision an appeal may bo 
made to the Deputy Inspector. The Deputy Inspector’s decision will 
be final. 

VI. — The onus of selection for promotion shall, as heretofore, Jj. 

rest with the head gurus of the schools concerned, who will also i, Xugt. 1906. 
grant transfer certificates to pupils who wish to leave their res- 
pective schools for other schools. No pupil in a primary school 

should, however, be promoted from one class to a higlier one, unless 
his attendance in the class from which ho is to bo promoted is 70 per 
cent, of the total number of working days in the session. 

(2) A Sub-Inspector of Schools fihould be specially careful to ascer- 
tain, on the occasion of his visits of inspection, whether the promo- 
tions granted by the gurus are justifled, and whether the transfer 
certificates issued by them contain correct statements. 

(3) Head teachers of schools to which boys coming from primary 
schools with transfer certificates wish to be admitted are nut bound to 
take them into the class for which they are said to be fit in the transfer 
certificate, anything in this office circular No. 88, dated 8th March 
1906, notwithstanding. An entrance examination of such candidates 
for admission may be held by the head master of the school into which 
the boy is to be admitted, and if bis examination is not favourable to 
the candidates, they may be given the option of joining a lower class 
or of going on to other schools. 

VII. — A student shall not, on admission to a school, be placed in a 
class higher than that in which he was in the school he has quitted, or if 
he has passed the annual examination for promotion, thuu the next 
higher class. 

VIII. — Wilful transgression by a school of any of these rules will 
render it liable, in extreme cases, to forfeit any grant it may be receiv- 
ing, and also the right to send up candidates to the soholarsiup or other 
examinations for one or more years. 
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(e) TRANSFER RULES FOB 
UlUBLE SCHOOLS. 

leth Jkuuftry I.— A student before he is admitted to a middle school shall be 
required to produce a certificate from the head teacher of the school 
(primary or secondary) in which he has last been reading. Whenerer 
possible, a parent or guardian should accompany the student. Failing 
this, he should proYide him with a letter of iipplicatiou for admissioo. 

II.^The certificate shall run as follows : — 


P. I. Form No. 83 (AVw). 

n. p. I. School. 

(The lower classes of the school are taught their ordiaary class suhjeela by 
means of the language of instruction.) 

Orrtifieo that , son of - - — , 

an inhabitant of , was in the class of the 

school up to and left with a character, Uis age on 

that day is believed to have been years mouths days. 

His age on entering the school on the day of (month) 


. , St ated by hia parent or yiMirdian 

^yOftTj Has Alcala ted from hii Tiaaiifer Certificate froin-^ 


- bchool m- 


to be years months days. His date of birth was 

stated by his parent or guardian to be the day of, —(month) 

of year (Bengali), corresponding to the day of month 

^of year (English). All suras due by him to the school have 

been paid. He has or has not passed the annual esaminatiou for 
promotion to the class. 


Dated the — — 19 . / Head M:isfer. 

“ Note —Hend Maatera are strictly required, before signing a transfer certificate, to com- 
pare tbe statemonta of aue made on entering a id on leaving tho rchoo], and to see that they 
are oonsiaient** [6rcv<.| General Deit,^ No* dated SOtA December 
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III. — The oertifioate is to be given on the daj upon which the 
application for transfer is presented. If for any reason a certificate is 
refused, the grounds for refusal shall be written upon the application 
and signed and dated by the head master. The application shall then be 
returned. 

IV. — A certificate shall not bo granted until all sums due to the 
school have been paid, provided that such sums do not exceed schooling 
fees and fines for three months. In giving grounds for refusal (under 
ilule 111), the amount due should be stated in detail. No transfer fee 
shall be charged for granting a certificate. 

V. — For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer shall, in the event of his 
subsequently leaviug it, be regarded as tlie date upon which hiaconneO' 
tion with the school ceased ; and no fee shall be charged to him for any 
subsequent month. 

VI. — All differences arising between one head master and another 
respecting questions coming under these rules shall be referred, with all 
convenient speed, to the Deputy Inspector of Schools. In the event of 
his decision being disputed, the matter shall be referred to the Inspector 
of Schools, whose decision shall be final. 

VLl—If a boy be found producing a false certificate, or making a 
false statement, the matter shall first be inquired into by the Sub- 
Inspector of Schools. 

VIII. — Students guilty of a breach of these rules shall bo punished 
by exclusion from examinations, by class degradation, by fine (of a 
greater or less amount according as his parent or guardian may be 
implicated in the offence or not), by corporal punishment, or in such 
other way as the Inspector of Schools may think fit to direct. 

IX. — A student shall not, on admission to a soliool, be placed in a 
class higher than that in which he W6is in the school he has quitted, or 
if he has passed the annual examination for promotion, than tho next 
higher class. 

For the purposes of this rule, the first class of any upper primary 
school corresponds to the third class of a mi^'.dle school, the second class 
to the fourth class, and so on. 

X. — Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of any of these 
rules will render a school liable to forfeit the right of sending up 
oandidates for the soholarship examinations, and also to the loss of any 
grant-in-aid which it may be receiving from public funds. 

(ef) TBAHSFEB BULES FOB 
HIOE SCHOOLS • 

I.— A student, before he is admitted to a high school, shall be 
required to produce a. transfer certifioalet from the head-master of the 
school (of whatever class) in which he has last been reading. If he has 

* The nuD her of olusses in a high Buhool on an English basis should ordinarily be taken as 
oiglit, with the last class divided into two sections when neccasury, but with the understand* 
ing that a boy should be able to pass from the lower section of class Vlil to dass VII in one 
year In high suhools on a vernacular basis the DUlnbcr of classes, iucludi&g seoLions of classes, 
may be as many as thirteen. ^ n t 

t No transfer ceitiBcato issued by a High School, before its recognition by tho Calcutta # 

Univertily, will be accepted for the purposes of the Transfer Eulea for those schools, unless 
counteisigncd by an Inspeotor of Schools. The list of recogniseil schools is given in the 
Calcutta Univeriuty Calendar, It is eMential, however, that dues shall bo paid. 
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ftdled at the previous Entrance examination, and applies for admis- 
sion in the following session without having joined any other sohool, 
the Registrar’s receipt shall be accepted in lieu of a certificate. The 
fact of nis admission, with the date, should be written across the face 
of the Registrar’s receipt, or transfer certificate as the case may be. 

II. — ^Tbe transfer certificate shall run as follows 
P. I. Form No. 33 {New). 

-Sohool. 

(The lower clasges ot the school are tanj'ht their ordinary elais aahjeoti bj 
means of -iHS^^uiSr laDgnage of instruction.) 

Certified that ,6on of 

an inhabitant of , was in the - — class of the 

sohool up to and left with a— s character. His age on 

that day is believed to have been years months days. 

His age on entering the school on the day of (month) 

tiraa 

was caiculated from bU TraoiferCertittcMte from — . school in __distriot 


to be ^years months days. His date of birth was 

stated by his parent or guardian to be the day of (month) 

of year (Bengali), corresponding to the day of month 

of year (English). All sums due by him to the sohool have 

been paid. He has or hae not passed the annual examination for 
promotion to the —olaBS. 




Dated the • 


Mead Matter. 


“ A^o««.-Head Masters are strictly required, before signing a transfer certificate, to com- 
pare the statementB of age made on entering and on loavii^ the uchoolf and to see that they 
are consintent.” \Goii*i Otnttal DtpUj No» 4^4* dtUcdSOik Dtetmh^ ] 896.^ 

• private sfboolB are supplied with the Transfer Certificate font) ibrongb the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools who will forward their indents to the Superintendent of Stationery. 
He will recover the value of the form from the sobi^ols cohoernea and deposit the same in the 
local treasury, forwarding the Treasury Officer's receipt for the amount to the Superintendent 
of Stationery. GoTernment aohools are supplied with the form free of cost [/>. P, /, 
Cinuhf No. W, dated mtk AuguH 1898]. 
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When an original certificate has been lost, a duplicate transfer d. p. i. 
certificate may be granted to a student on payment of a fine of one 
rupee. But to guard against the possibility of abuse, particular care ’ 
should be taken to inquire whether the student has been admitted to 
any other school since the issue of the first certificate. 

III.— Application for the transfer of a student must be made by 
his parent or bond fide guardian, either personally or by letter (regis- 
tered, if necessary), to the Head Master of the school which he is leaving; 
and when so made the certificate is to be given without any avoidable 
delay. The only grounds on which it can be refused are (1) gross 
misconduct, (2) failure to pay the sums due to the school, including 
schooling fees and fines and transfer fee (if any). If a certificate is 
refused, the cause of refusal shall be at once notified in writing to the 
applicant. If the certificate is not received within throe days of the 
payment by the student of the amount (if any) due to the school, the 
matter may be referred to the Inspector of Schools, or to the Director 
of Public Instruction, as laid down in Rule XII. 

If it appears that there has been any unnecessary delay in granting 
tho transfer certificate, or if lengthy correspondence is likely to take 
place before a settlement can be arrived at, the Inspector (or, as the 
case may be, the Director of Public Instruction), may, in the event of a 
primd facie case being made out, allow the student to be admitted to 
the school he wishes to join, pending the settlement of the claim of the d. P. I. 
old school against the boy, provided that his guardian, or the author!- 
ties of the school ho is about to join, undertake to pay such sums as 
may be subsequently determined by the Inspector or tho Director to 
be due. 

The authorities of an fhstitution, which a .student wishes to join, should on no 
account take any part in securing his tran.'jfor oeriifioato from tho institution which be 
intends to leave, except to give tho assuranoo required m coses of provisional admission. See 
Kule XVII. 

IV. — Any instance of “ gross misconduct ” on the part of a student, 
whether followed or not by expulsion, must be at once reported to tho 
Department, failing which no future action can be taken on it. A 
student expelled for misconduct cannot bo admitted to another school 
without the express sanction of the Department. 

V. — For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer, or the date of the receipt 
of the letter ^Rule III), shall be regarded as the date upon which his 
connection with the school ceased ; and no fee shall be charged to him 
for any subsequent month. But if the student does not pay the sums 
due from him to the school within three days of his receiving intimation 
of their amount, he shall be treated as “ absent without’ notice ” until 
such sums are paid, subject (as regards any further sums so accruing) 
to the limit stated in Rule vl. 

VI. — A student quitting a school without notice shall, be liable 
to pay fees, together with fines for absence, for one month subsequent 
to that in which he last attended tho school for the purpose of study, 
after which his connection with the school shall be considered to have 
ceased. 
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Y1I.~A student quittiug a school, except at the close of a session, 
shall be liable to pay a transfer fee* before bbtaiuing his transfer 
certificate. The tronsfer fee shall not (except under special orders of 
the Department in the case of free students) exceed the ordinary 
monthly fee of the class. 

1 . Sons of t.achers in Government schools, when they are transferred 
of from one Government school to another, are exempted from payment of 
transfer and admission fees. 

YIJI, — The session of each school ends in the month in whiah 
the annual examinations for promotion are held, and preceding that in 
which the new classes are formed. The test examination of the first 
class is taken as the annual examination of that class for such of the 
students as are not sent up to the Entrance examination. For students 
permitted to appear at that examination, the session ends in the' 
month in which the 1st ...day of the Entrance examination falls 
Order No. 1389, dated 21tt Ma^ch 1900, and D. P, I. Circular 
No. 59, dated lOth. April 1900.} 

IX. — If a student withdraws from a school after the Durga Puja 
vacation, he shall be liablet to pay fees*in that school up to the end of 
the session. When fees are paid up to the end of the session, no 
transfer fee should be demanded. [June 1896 ] 

A student withdrawing from a school in the month immediately 
preceding a vocation recognised by the Department, and of more than 15 
days* duration, shall be liable, except in the case of bona fide% transfers, 
to pay fees in that school for the vacation. These fees may bo levied 
in the month preceding the vacation. 

X. — A student shall not be sent up to the Entrance examination 
until he has paid all sums due to the institution in which he has been 
reading, including fees up to the end of the session, i.e., to the month 
in which the first day of the Entrance examination falls. 

Xi. —When a student of the first or second class has held a soholar- 
ship, free studentship or half-free studentship under express stipulation 
in writing, signed by himself and his father or guardian, that the whole 
or a portion of the sum drawn by, or remitted to, liim, shall be refunded 
to the school in case of withdrawal from it within a certain period, 
the transfer certificate may be withheld until the sums so due hare been 
repaid, provided that the amount so claimed shall not exceed the amount 
actually drawn or remitted. 

Special rules which are ia contraTontion of this rule will not be recognised by the 
Departroenti unless they ere agreed to in writing by both students and their guardians. 

XII.— The transfer of Government scholarship-holders and free 
students shall be subject to the previous sanction of the Inspector or 
(in the case of schools attached to first-grade colleges) of the Director 
of Public Instruction, which will be withheld unless satisfactory 
reasons are assigned for the transfer. 

• Scholarship-holders are required to pay tri^nefor fee like other students on applying for 
transfer to another school ; this is in addition to the foe payable for the trausier of the 
fcbolarship. 

t See foot-note to Rule VIII of the Transfer Rules for Collages , 

% By *'hond fide transfers*’ is here meant actual transferSi trans/ere which ore 
^mediately followed by admission to other institutions, so that there' is no possibility of 
•loapiag payment tf feci for the raoatioiit 
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Xll(a). — A sobolarsliip will not ordinarily be transferred from 
one sohnol to another after the Puja vacation uutil the examination of 
the college or school in which the scholar rfads is finished. 

XIt{/>). — The transfer of students will not ordinarily be permitted 
within six weeks of the time for holding the annual examination. 

XEII- — A student shall not, on admission to a school, be placed in a 
class higher than that in which he was in the school he has quitted, or if 
he has passed theaunual examination fnrpromotion, than the next higher 
class. This rule shall apply to admission.? to the three highest classes. 
Thus, a student failing at the annual examination of the fourth class of 
one school cannot be admitted to the third class of another. Tho 
provisional promotion of a student will not he recognised by the 
Department. {See below Rule XVII ) 

XIV. — If a "student has been absent from a school for a full year, 
and if the Inspector of Schools or the Director of Public Instruction 
{vide Rule XXII) is satisfied that his absence was not due to miseonduot 
or rustication, the preceding rule may, with tho sanction cf the Inspector 
or the Director, as the case may* be, be relaxed in his favour. 

XV. — The fact of a student applying for admission without having 
undergone the annual examination of his old school must be regarded, 
unless the reverse is certified to by his former head-master, as su.ffioient 
evidence of his not having been fit for promotion. Ho should not 
therefore he admitted into a class higher than that in which he was in 
tho other school. 

XVI. — After admission under the foregoing rules, no student shall 
be promoted to a higher class before the next annual examination of 
the school. The application of this and the preceding rule shall be 
confined to the three highest classes. {See illustration, Rule XIII.) 

Note (1).— -It would be a violation of this rule to send np a student to the 
JEutrance examination before he has been promoted in due course to the first class 
of the school. The class immediately below the Ist or iEnti'ance class should be 
denominated the Vnd class, and not the preparatory entrance class— a name which 
has given rise to confusion, and which will not be recognised. 

Note (2). — The annual examinations arc held at variova times from December 
to February. In the case of a student admitted nndev Kule XV, the “next 
annual examination" means tho annual examination held in 6bo following session. 

Note (3) — The annual examinatioi^will not bo recognised in any school which 
has not been bond fide in existence from the beginning of the session. 

XVII. — No student shall be provisionally admitted to a school 
without the sanction of the Inspector or of tho Director of Public 
Instruction, as tho case may be. See above, Rule III. Provisional 
admission should be treated as a violation of the rule. Such sanotion 
will only be given on the assurance of the Managers, that whatever sums 
may he adjudged by the Department to be due by the student in bis 
former sobool will be promptly realised and paid, with a view to 
obtaining a transfer oeitifioate. 

XVIII. — A student who has failed at the test examination of his 
sobool shall not be sent np to the Entrance examination as a student 
of any other school, nor shall be be sent up to that examination as a 
private student. 
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XIX. — All questions arieinj? between one head master and another 
respecting the enforcement of mese rules simll be referred, os soon as 
possible, to the Director of Fublio Instruct ion in the case of high schools 
attached to first-grade colleges, or to the Inspector in the case of other 
high schools. 

XX. — If a student be found producing a false document, or making 
a false statement as to his attendance at any school, he shall be liable 
to fine or rustication, * or expulsion, and shall reported to the 
Department. 

XXI. — Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of any of the 
foregoing rules will render a school liable to forfeit the right of sending 
up candidates for junior eoholarships, and to be reported to the Univer- 
sity for ftirthcr penalties. 

XXII. — Any departure from these rules must have the previous 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction in the case of high schools 
attached to first-grade oullegeB,t and of Inspectors in the case of other 
high schools : — 

XXIIl— 
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('i). — Every new student on admission should in general pay 
fees from the beginning of the session, unless he produces a 
transfer-letter from the head of an institution of the same 
class, showing that he has paid all fees due from him in 
that institution up to the month preceding that in which 
he applies for admission. 

(6).— A student who has withdrawn his name should in general, 
be required, on re-admission, to pay all fees due for the 
intervening period, unless he can show, to the satisfaction 
of the Principal or Head-master, (a) that he has been 
reading in another institution of the same class, or (&) that 
he has beeu absent owing to sickness or other good oause.t 

(c) .— No student should be promoted to a higher class unless ho 

has paid all fees due from him month by month. 

(d) .— No student should be sent up for any University oiamination 

until be has paid the fees duo from him for the whole session. 


(e) TBAHSFEB RULES FOR THE ARABIC PEPARTMENTS OF 

HABRASAS. 

U P. I. It is notified that the transfer rules in force for high schools, with 
h'lslfl’ ^ necessary omissions [e-g., rules X, XI, XII, (o), latter pajt of rule I, 
* the first half of rule IX, and note (1) to rule XVI^, are to be regarded 
as generally applicable to the above-named institutions. 

* For (hort perioda of rustication during' which the annual ettmination of the olasa is not 
hetdj fees should be levied from students so rusticated. But ruiitiuatiou which invoWos the 
loss of a year should be considered sufhciont pimishraent and no feos should be chareod in 
such oases* [1087^ daUd Ocioltr 18^77. \ 

t Those branch schools which are not part aiid parcel of the oolleges to which they are said 
to be attached shoulti be taken to have each a separate and independent existenoo, and as 
such, all cases connected with the transfer of stud(3nts that may arise in thorn should be dealt 
with by the Inspectors. (Wi of 1S07\ 

X For the purpose of clauses (a) and {1) of rule XXlIIi a transfer from one of tbe 
lower classes of a high school conducted on a vernacular basis to the oorr6»ponding class of a 
middle or primary trchool and vice versa will be treated as a transfer from an institutiwn of tbe 
fame class. [Circular 166 of 16041 
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SX/ (f) TRANSFER RULES FOR 
COLLEGES. 

[N otificaiion No. 3^7, daUd the 28th January 1896, hy the Govt, of 
Bengal, General Dept. 1 

I. — A student, before be is admitted to a college, shall be required 

to produce a transfer oertidcate from the Principal of the college in 
which he has last been reading. But if he appUes at the beginning of 
a session, without having joined any other college, for admission to the 
first-year or third-year class, the certificate of having passed the last 
Entrance or First Arts examination, respectively, shall be accepted 
in lieu of such certificate. A student who has failed at the First Arts, 
or B. A. examination, and has not meanwhile joined any other college, 
may be admitted id the following session to the second or fourth 
year class of the college, on production of the Regiatrar !a receipt. i 
Thsi fact of his admission, with the date, shouU be written across the 
face of the receipt. , 

A student whose name appears in the gazetted list of candidates 
who have passed the Entrance, or the First Arts examination, but who 
has not received his certificate from the University, may be provisionally 
admitted to the let or 3rd year class of a college, on condition of his 
producing the certificate within a reasonable time. 

II. — The transfer certificate shall run as follows : — 

Certified that son of - 

an inhabitant of- — has been a student in the 

class cf the- College from to 

19 His character and conduct have been - All sums 

due by him to the college have been paid, including college fees up to 

His scholarship of Rs. per mensem has been drawn 

and paid to him in this college up to — ^ — . His 

attendance in each course of lectures is given below 

Sttbjeet ^ Number of locturea delivered. Number of lectures attendeds 



Principal. 


• Under tbe new reguletions of tbe CnlcuUa Univenity, the working of the Truufer Bulea 
or Colleges will tM luperviaed by that body. 
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When a student of the second or fourth jear has failed to appear 
«t or p ass the test ^animation (if any i> he^<1) f^r fr> 

University examinaHoni'tfie'f&rsKairhe note<f on thfiLOertidoate. 

III. — Application for a transfer certificate must be made, either 
personally or by letter tref[ristere d. ^ neoessary l to the Principal of the 
college ; and when so made the certificate is to be given wittiout any 
avoidable delay. The only grounds on whioh it can be refused are (1) 
gross misconduct; (2) failure to pay the sums due to the college, 
iucluding t uition fees a nd fines and t ransfer fee (if an^). If a certifloate 
is refuse d, the cause of rpu^al shall be notified in writing to the 
applicant. 


lY. — Any instance of “gross misoonduot” on the part of a student, 
whether followed by expulsion or not, must be at once notified to the 
Department, failing which no fnture action can be taken on it. A 
student expelled for misconduct cannot be admitted to another college 
without the express sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 


Y. — For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer, or the date of receipt 
of the letter (Rule III), snail be regarded as the date upon which his 
connection with a college ceased, and no fee shall be charged tO -him 
for any subsequent month . But if th^ student does not pay the 
sums due from him to theTollege wRhin three days of hw receiving 
intimation J>L. 1 K 9 AE . ^HUlIucit, h e s nail be treated m ^i^gen F with out 
notice” unlii such su^s are (as regards any further sums 

so accruing)* to the limit stated in Rule Yl. 

\I. — A student quitting a college withon,t notice shall he liable 
to pay foes, together with fines for absence, for one month subsequent 
to that in which be lost attended the college, after whioh his connection 
with the college shall be considered to have ceased. 

YII. — The transfer of students will not ordinarily be permitted 
within six weeks before the time for holding the test or annual examin> 
ation in colleges where such examinations are held. 

YIll. — If a student of the 2nd or 4th-year class withdraws from 
a college after the Durga Puja vacation, he shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the Principal, to pay fees in that college np to the end 
of the session in May, if it is not a bond fide transfer, eiae uiromST’ 
iieih DSiSember (1900) 

A student withdrawing from a college in the month immediately 
preceding a vacation recognised by the Department and of more than 15 
days’ duration, shall be liable,* except in the case of bond fide transfers, 
to pay fees in that college for the vacation. These fees, may W levied 
in the month preceding the vacation. 


* Tbo word liable ** should be understood as meaning ** liable at the disoretioa of the 
Principal/’ as it it neither desirable nor equitable to enforce the rule in the case of a btmd 
fide transfer, ^hioh is rendered necessary hjT the removal of the parent or guardian of a 
student to another station or by other good and sufficient causes. In such oases as theue 
Bale VI should apply « 

Similar oouHiderationa apply to Rule IX of the IVansfer Rules for High Sehools, [Csrcelar 
Jfct IdSf dated Decemher 1890.] 
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IX. — A student^before being sent up to the UniYefsity examination 
shall be required to pay alt soma due to the institotion in which he has 
been reading, including fees up to the end of the session in May. 

X. — student quitting a college, except after appearing at a Uni* 
Yersify examination, or if prevented from appearing, after paying the 
lee for admission to such examination, shall be liable to pay a transfer 
fee before obtaining his certificate. The transfer fee shall not (except 
under special orders of the DepartmenOn the ciue of colleges in which 
no fees are charged) exceed the ord inary monthly fee of the class. 

XI. -oA studeni|in whose transfer oerliBoat^ ■in«”saEaT£«t h. 
has failed at the test examination (if any is held) of his college shall 
not be sent up to the University examination in the same aoademioal 
year as a student of any other college. 

XII. — The transfer of Government scholarship-holders shall be 
subject to the previous sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, 
which wiU^Jbe withheld unless satisfactory reasons are assigned for the 
transfer. 

A scholarship-holder will he allowed one transfer (subject to the 
foregoing rules) during the tenure of his Boholarsbip. A second faranaf er 
will not belallowed except i n oageg jjlRroved 

XIII. — When a student has held a scholarship, free studentship 
or half-free studentship, under express stipulation in writing signed by 
himself and his father or guardian, that the whole or a portion of the 
sum drawn by or remitted to him shall be refunded to the college in 
cose of withdrawal from it within a certain period, the transfer certifi- 
cate may be withheld untU the sums so due have been repaid, provided 
that the amount so claimed shall not exceed the amount actually drawn 
or remitted. 

Special niltMi which are in contravention of this ruU will not bo recognised by the 
Departmenti utUese they are agreed to in tcriting by both students and their guardians. 

XIV. — If a student be found producing a false document or making 
a iMse statement as to his attendance at any college, he shall be liable 
to fine or expulsion and shall be reported to the Department. 

XV. — ‘Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of an; of the 
foregoing rules will render a college liable to forfeit the right of send- 
ing up candidates for senior scholarships and to be reported to the 
Univerrity for further penalties. 

XVI. — AU quest! ons arisiuff between one Principal and another 
respecting the interpretation ox these rules shall be referred as soon as 
pomible to the .Director of Public Instruction. 

XVXI* — Any departure from these rules must have the previous 
sanction of the Director of Public Inshruotion. 

iV JB.— TIm foragoing nilea apply mittatii mvtandii to Law Dapartmenta of Col'a^;.*. 
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{g) RULES FOB THE TBANSFEB OF B0T8 
FROM SCHOOLS OF OHETTPS OR CLASS TO AHOTHSB. 

D. P. I. 1. Boys reading in the lower olassee (dassee from the 6th to the 
g'u^h igof 7th B) of s High sohool on a Ternaoular basis (eguiTalent to ohuHes 
1 to lY, standards Y£ to 111 in a Middle English sdbtool) are 
generally more advanced in most subjeots of study than those reading 
m the corresponding classes of a sunilar school on an English basis ; 
for the boys In the latter, though reading subjects like historv and 
geography (through the medium of English) derive little or no benefit 
from such work, owing to the study of those subjects being made 
both by themselves and their teachers a mere exercise of the memory. 

Hence a boy, on transfer to a sohool on an EngHsh basis from one 
on a vernacular basis, should be admitted into a olass oorresponding to 
the olass he has left, as shown in Table 1, the 7th B olass of the 
latter being regarded as corresponding to the 8th class of the formed. 

2. Boys reading in classes lower than 7th B in a sohool on a ver* 
naoular basis should, on transfer, be admitted into the 8th class (last 
olass) of one on an English basis. • 

3. The transfer of boys from a Middle English sohool to a High 
school on an English basis should be regnlated by the principle 
stated in rules 1 and 2. 

4. The progress made iu vernacular by hoys reading in the lower 
classes from the 5th downwards of a High school on an English basis 
is generally small iu oomparisou with that made in the oorresponding 
classes of a High school on a vernacular basis. Such boys should 
therefore be placed one olass lower in a sohool on a vernacular basis 
than they were reading in, in the High school on an Englidi basis. 

6. Ihuhle or half-yearly promotion of boys. — Such promotion should 
never be given from any class higher than 7th A of a High sohool 
on a vernacular basis and 7th of a school on an English basis, except 
in the case of a middle vernacular scholar, who may be allowed 
such promotion even from the 6th, but from no higher olass. All 
cases of doable or half-yearly promotion should receive the previous 
^auction of the Inspector of Schools. 

6. The following tables will show what olasses of one kind of 
school are equivalent to those of another, so far as transfer of hoys is 
concerned. 
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TABLE 1 . 

Tranter of hoytfrom a High School on a Vernacular baoU to 
other achoola. 


High School 
on a vemacu. 
lar basis* 

Middle BngUtb 
School. 

Middle 

Yemaculac 

School. 

Upper Primafy 
School. 

Lower 

Primary 

School. 

High School 
on an English 
UsisT 

Bth class ... ! 

6t«n«trdVI ... 

Standard VI ... 

1 


— 

f 

Sth class* 

Otfa class 

Standard V 

'Standard V .. 



6th elaes. 

7lh A 

Standard lY 

Standardly ... 

Standard IV ... 


7th class. 

7th B 

Standard III ... 

Standard 111 ... 

StMdard 111 ... | 


8 th class* 

8th A 

Standard 11 

Standard 11 ... 

Standard II ... 

1 

Standard II ... 

8th class.* 

8th 8 

Standard 1 

Standard I ^ ... 

i 

Standard I ... 

Standard I ... 

8th class.* 

8th O 

Srd-year infant 

Srd-year infant 

Srd.yeor infant 

3rd-year infant! 

8th class.* 

Snd.year infant 

Snd-year infant 

2nd-year infant 

2nd-year infant 



ltt<^ear infant 

1st. year infant 

Ist.year infant 

1 X8t*year infant 

j Ist^year infant 

8th clfas.* 


* The section of the class for which the boy might be lit. 


TABLE II. 


Transfer of boys/rom a High School on an Engliah basis to 

other schools. 


High School 
on an English 
basis. 

High School 
on a vernacular 
basis* 

Mid(tle English 
School. 

Middle 

Yernacnlor 

SchooU 

Upper 

Primary 

School. 

Lower 

Primary 

School. 

Gih class 

6tb class ,M 

Standard Y 

Standard Y ... 



6th class 

7th A 

Standard lY ... 

Standard IV ... 

Standard lY... 


7th class ... 1 

7th B 

Standard 111 ... 

1 

Standard III 

1 Standard HI 


8tb class ••• 

8tb A, B or C, or 
any of the in- 
fant classes. 

Standard II or 
I, or any of the 
infant classes. 

Standard II or 
I, or any of the 
infant classes. 

Standard I f or 
1, or any of 
the infant 
classes. 

Standard II or 
I. or any of 
the infant 

classes. 


acouired a higher knowledge of rerni^ular ahan a hoy of the class In which he was reading is expected 
to poftest, he may* with the preTiotis ^notion of the Inspector of Schools, he admitl^ intc a class 
for which bis knowledaeol vernacular makes him At* but never Into a clast higher than that in which 
he was reading in kit former school* 

Y 3 
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TABLE III. 

trumfw of boys from MiddU Vernacular ^ Upper Primary and homer 
Primary Sehook to a High School on a Vernaeular baeit or to a 


Middle Englieh School, 


Middle Vemaculer 
EehooU 

Upper Primary • 
Bohoole 

Lower Primary 
School. 

High School on a 
vernacular basis. 

Mlddto^lisli 

Standard VI 

... 

• •e*M 


7th B 



Stwidardlir. 

Standard V ..V 

... 

aa«««s 

•ee««. 

7th B 

■ e* 

eee 

StandMdltl. ■ 

Standard IV 


Standard IV 

aaasee 

7th B 



Standard III. 

standard 111 

••• 

Standard III ••• 

•ee eee 

7th B 

• s* 


Standard III. 

Standard II 

•et 

Standard II 

Standard 11 

8th A 

•e« 

... 

Standard II. 

Standard t 

aas 

Standard 1 

Standard I 

8th B 

••• 

•M 

Standard I. 

Srd.y«urtl^ ... 

8rd-year infant ... 

Srda year infant ... 

8th C 

eee 

... 

Srd-yaar infant. 


J 

Snd-year infant 

2nd-year in|ant ... 

Snd-year infant 

ees 

8nd*year infant. 


... 

lsi- 3 ’ear infant ... 

let-year infant ... 

Ist-year Infant 

Ist-year infant. 


if boys from Middle Vernacnl&r and Upper Primary sohools belonging to any standard 
from to VI have acquired aonce knowledge of Bogltsh at home, they may* with the prc^Tioue 
eanotlon of the Inspector of Schools, be admitted into a elass for which their knowledge of KngHsh 
makes them fit* with the restriotion that they shall not he placed in a class higher than that they 
belonged to in their former school. [Further, if any boy reading in standara IV in an Uwer 
Primary school or in any standard from IV to VI in a Middle Vernaeular school seeks admission Into 
a Middle English School without any desire to read English, he msj be admitted into the same 
standard as that he belonged to in his former school,! 


TABLE IV. 


Tranefer of boys from Middle Vernacular ^ Upper Primary and Lower 
Primary Schools to a High School on an Englieh bam. 


Middle Vernacular 
School. 

Upper Primary 
School. 

Lower Primary 
^boole 

High School 
on an English 

basis. 

Standard Vi 


...... 

8th. 

Standard V «*i ... .•# 

♦•••ee 

•• •.« ... 

Stb. 

Standard IV m* ••• 

standard IV ... 

«eeM. 

8th. 

Standard III 

Standard III 


8th. 

Standard 11 

Standard II ! 

'Standard II ... ... 

8th. 

Standard 1 

Standard 1 .m «.• 

Standard I « 

8th. 

8rd-year infant 

Srd*year infant 

8rd«year infant ... 

8lh, 

knd-year infant 

2nd-year infant 

2nd».year infant 

8th 

ist-year infant 

lst«year infant 

lst*year infant 

8th. 


with the prsTions approTitl of the Intpeotor ol School;, be admitte/info the ohm lot w&toh hS^ 
found ftt on examination by the Head-master of the new school, with thh restriotloii that he wall not 
be placed in a class higher than that of his former school (the 7th class of a Bigh tSbM on anjioclish 
basis corresponding to standard ]V,of a Middle English, Middle Yemaonlar or an Upper l^lnery 
eohool)* 

































































OKT-A-FTBR. IV. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL TRAININC. 

l.-DaiLL. 

It ia not^ proposed to teach purely military drill in schools. The J>- p* 
system of diUl 'which it is proposed to introduce is not merely to lo'^Marcb 
include marching and counter-marching in step, end in various forma- 
tions, and the performance of evolutions by the students in a body, 
but such exercises also as will call into exertion all the muscles and 
limbs of the body. 

(1) As a rule boys will bo required to practise drill all through the 
^ear. They mav be exempted, however, when the weather is exceed- 
ingly rainy, or when other conditions are so very unfavourable 
make it practically impossible to carry on drill. 

(2) Boys who attend the gymnastic class will not be exemptallb 
from learning drill. 

(3) Drill will be taught after school-hours. In winter it may be 
iau^t during the recreation time. 

(4) The average auratiou of the lessons in drill will be about half- 
an-hour daily. 

(5) Boys who claim exemption from attendance at the drill lessons 
on physical grounds will be required to produce medical certificates. 

2. It has been decided by Government that drill is to be a com- Q^^Vo.^'is » 
pulsory subject for all students in 2^11a and Collegiate schools, those » F«bf la'oo. 
boys only being exempted from a course of instruction who are certibled 

by competent authority to be physically unfit. It has further been 
settled that a unitorm system of drill will be followed in all these 
schools. Sharp's Drill Book and Physical Exercises for schools in 
Bengal ** being adopted as the standard book on the subject. 

It 'Will not be obligatory on students to buy the Drill Book. It d. p. i. 
will be entirely optionid with them to provide tnemselves with copies ^o. 

of it or not. to lupootor^ 

Burdwaa. 

3. Indigenous games were formerly much practised volunWily, n. p. i. 
but they have been going out of fashion since the introductibn of football cir. Bo. r 
and cricket. These latter games, however, are a little expensive, and 

hence it is not always j[) 08 sible for all the boys of a school, especially 
of the Middle and Primary standards, to take any active part in these 
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games, and the result is that many boys, who have not the means to 
procure the necessary materials for football or oricket, very often go 
without any games or exercise at all. 

This is not desirable, and Inspecting Officers should be so jrood 
as to impress upon the teachers in charge of the schools visited by 
them that it is part of the regular duties of a teacher to encourage 
healthy games among the pupus, and that Aadudu or and such 

like native games are inexpensive and at the same time very good 
substitutes for such as cannot afford the more expensive games. It 
should also be pointed out that a teacher should always be present when 
the boys are engaged in games. 

This Circular should not, however, be taken to affect the existing 
orders regarding the compulsory teaching of drill in' every High, 
Middle or Primary school. 

The necessary detailed insti actions in the matter may be issued 
by Inspectors of Schools to their subordinates, with due regard to local 
oiroumstanoes. 

»• *’• g 4. gvUymnastio experts are of opinion that the use of heavy dumb- 
13 Sw 1805; bells itFi^t desirable, and is indeed attended with the risk of mjaiy to 
the phyjdque in some oases. 

The object of using dumb bells is to develop the musoles, not 
by their mere weight, but by merely giving a purchase for the exercise 
of certain musoles, and for this purpose very light dumb-l^lls or even 
clonohod fists or short light rods are enough. At any rate anything 
above one pound to two pounds (for each dumb-bell) in weight is too 
heavy for the purpose for growing boys. 
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a.— BlSOIFLIirE XN SC^OLS AND COLLEGES IN INDIA. 

Mesdutim No. 6 — S71^SB3 (Edueation), dated the 17th August 1889, by 

Qoet. of India, Nome Dept. 

In thd letter addressed the Home Department to Looal 
Governments and Administrations on 31 st December 1887, their 
attention was drawn to the growth of tendencies unfavourable to 
disdidtne, and favourable to irreverence, in the rising generation in 
India; and the Govemor-General in Council formulated, for the 
consideration of Local Governments and Administrations, certain 
suggestions ydth the object of counteracting these tendencies. The 
recommendations related both to schoels and colleges. For the former 
it was suggested — 

(1) that gymnastics and field-exeroises should be recognised as 

part of a regular course of school training, and that a 
svstem of marks aod prizes for efficiency in gymnastics 
should be introduced ; 

(2) that punishments for breaches of discipline should be arranged 

so as to fall on the offender, and that with this aim the 
imposition of tasks, deprivation of privileges, a judicious 
use of the rod in the case of young pupils and finally 
expulsion in oases of aggravated and persistent misconduct 
are more suitable forms of punishment than fines ; 

(3) that good-conduct registers should bo prescribed, extracts from 

which should be sent to the parents and guardians of the 
boy at stated intervals with the definite opinion of the 
head-master on his character and behaviour, and that 
prizes, for good conduct should bo awarded at the end of 
each year. 

(4) that hostels and boarding-houses should be established at the 

larger schools and colleges in large towns and cities for the 
accommodation of students whose families are not resident 
in the place where they are being educated ; 

(6) that selected boys from the higher classes of schools should be 
appointed monitors for the purpose of maintaining discip* 
line during, and, as far as possible, out of school-hours ; 

(6) that any boy whoj through want of diligence and attention 

to study, fails to rise to a certain class by the time he has 
reached a certain age should be required to leave the school ; 

(7) that inter-school rules, defining the conditions tmder which 

pupils should be allowed to pass from one school to another, 
should be extended to all schools aided or supported by 
public funds, as a condition of the continuance of such 
aid ; and that the Senates of the Universities should be 
invited to use their influence to procure the adoption of 
this system in schools and colleges which do not receive 
aid from Government ; 
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(8) tliat the provision of ^Sdent Training schools wad Oidleges for 

teachers should be made a first charge agaimat the educa- 
tional great* that the emplojment of teaohero in all 
schools should be gradually restricted to those who baire 
given satisfaction during a course of training* and that 
trained head-mssters thould he introduced from England 
for definite pericds of five to seven years for selocted 
schools; and 

(9) that teaching having a direct bearing upon personal oondoot* 

should w more generally resorted to. The dovemment 
of India, while admitting that this is provided for in solne 
aided schools by religious instruction, and that even in 
some State schools religious instruction can under well- 
recognised restrictions be granted out of ^ sohool-hou:^ 
considered that this was not sufficient; and it is therefme, in 
conourrenoe with the Secretary of State, dented &at 
consideration should be given to the proposal of the 
Education Commission that an attempt should be made 
to prepare a moral text-book based on the fundamental 
principles of natural religion. 

In regard to methods for encouraging respect for authority in 
colleges, it was pointed out by the Oovernment of India that an 
improvement in this matter in schools would naturally reproduoe itself 
in colleges, which students would enter with habits formed and 
characters developed by the wholesome dismpUne of the schools. The 
Governor-General in Gcuuoil, however, pressed that an effort should be 
made to impart moral instruotion in ooUeges, and, with a view to 
improving the supervision of Principals and Professors over students 
in colleges, suggested the adoption of the following regulations 

(a) that weekly meetings should be held by the Principal and the 

Professors to consider questions of discipline ; 

(b) that the Principal should have the power of ordering the 

expulsion or rustication of a student, and of fining him for 
disorderly conduct; and 

(o) that every Professor should hare the power of suspending a 
student for a limited period of time, and of fining him 
without reference to the Principal. 

2 The Government of India has now been placed in possession 
of the views of Local Governments and»A.dministration8 on ihe fore- 
going suggestions. There is substantial agreement both among 
officials and the representatives of the native community as to the 
CAistenoe of the evils which have been indicated. The tendency 
towards irreverence and disregard^ of authority has no doubt gone 
further in some parts of India than it has in others. But most of the 
conditions which have favoured its growth in the parts of India where 
it is most prevalent are in a greater or less degree noticeable in other 
less forward portions of the country, and the Govemor^Generifi in 
Council^ entertains no doubt ih.at remedies are necessary in those 
places in which the work is at present one of prevention as well 
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at in those in whioh it is one ol cure. His Ezoellenoy in Oounoil 
thinks Uiat no profit nill result from any farther disoosaion as to 
how far present state of things is dae to defects in .the system 
of; edncation and how for to forces either independent or 
antagonistio to, that system. TJpi evil is admitted on all ^nds, 
and the problem is to find means by whioh the method of 
public instruction may be strengthened and improved so as to combat 
and overcome it. Holding these views, the Governor>Gieneral in 
Goimoil considers it matter for congratulation that* Local Governments 
and Administrations and the representatives of the different native 
oommanities in In^a have generally accepted his suggestions with 
cordiality, and shown, by the earnest attention whioh they have devoted 
to the subject, their determination to remove the defects which ^ve 
been brought to notice. 

3. In proposing remedies for the evils admitted to exist, many Local 

Governments and Administrations 
have felt themselves fettered by the 
want of funds, and their recommen^- 
tions are consequently in some oases 
rot so far reaching as they doubtless 
would have been if financial difiSoulties 
had been interfered. In the matter 
of expenditure on public instruction in 
Int^ the Governor*General in Council 
desires to re-afiirm the policy laid 
down in paragraph 17 of the Home 
Department 


Tha GoTernment ol India recognise 
its responsibility to provide, so far as its 
ftosncea permit, facilities for the educa- 
tion of tne people. But, in educational 
as in other matters, it is tbe j^licy of the 
Government of India to avoid entering 
into competition with private enter- 
price, it pioneers the wa^, but having 
shown the way, it recognises no respon- 
sibility to do for tbe people wbat the 
people can and ought to do for them- 
selves* VI hen« therefore, local elffort or 
private entein^e shows itself able and 
willing to supply the educational wants 
of the people in any locality, it is the 
polioy of Government to retire from tbe 
field of direct instruction and to help by 
reasonable snbventiors of money the 
operations ol Independent insvitutions. 
Under this polioy, it is the aim of the 
Government alsoi wherever there is 
vitality of private effort, to restrict 
oflSoial action to the maintenance of a 
few schools in which tbe system of in- 
struction and dll eipline snail afford a 
standard for tbs emulation of private or 
sided institutions in the neigh nourhood 
In pursuanoe of the polioy, tbe expendi- 
ture from Provincial revenues on Gov- 
ernment eduoational institutions shoul*l 
not oidlearily increase in propertion to 
the total expenditure^ but thouM rather 
be a constantly diminishing quantity, 
provided that there is the assurance 
that the ^ound abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment Ts cceupied by local eflort. 


Resolution No. 199 of 
IStli June 1888, reviewing Sir Alfred 
Croft’s Heport cn Educaticn in India, 
and in aooordanoe with that polioy to 
state that the recommendations which 
follow, so far as they involve expendi* 
ture, should be carried into. effect with- 
out imposing any aditional burden on 
Frovinoial finances. Where the funds 
necessary for the improvements sug- 
gested oannot be provided from local 
sources, or private benevolence, they 
should be obtained by an enhanoemeut 
of fees or by ourtaiJing and re-adjust* 
ing existing expenditure. 

4. Proceeding to' deal with the suggestions enumerated in para- 
graph 1, the Governor- General in Oounou observes that in Madras muoh 
niui been done under the auspices of the Physical Training Association, 
and measures are under oonsideration in that Presidency, with a view to 
making it a condition of aid or recognition that the organisation of 
school satisfies certain presoribed requirements in regard to a gymnasUo 
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protiding for High Bolioolfr«l8dirliere in the Prosidenoy is being consi- 
dered. I^e Bengal OoTernment engagee to provide play^groohde end 
gymnasia so far as funds admit ; and the proposals of the Indian 
Association that Government should supply gymnastio apparatus tn all 
Government sohoolst that teaohen o^athletio .sports should be appointed, 
and that a general competition in atbletio sports should be arranged 
every year in district headquarters, are receiving oonsideratiou at the 
bands of the educational authorities. In the North-Western Provinces 
H■ni^ Oudh the queetion of physical education has lately been ooniddered 
by a Conference of Sducational Officers, and His Honour the Ldeutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner engages to consider with favour 
any practical suggestions that may be made. In the> Punjab, it is 
intended to preserihe gymnastic courses for Primary, Middle, and High 
schools, and to permit boys to present themselves annually for examina- 
tion in gymnastics, and to receive oertifioates if saoMssful. Cricket 
and atbletio tournainents, open to Government and Aided schools and 
Unaided schools subjeot to Government inspection, are to he promoted. 
In the Central Provinces all Secondary and many of the Primary sohuols 
have gymnastic apparatus, and the hoys are drilled at all Seoondary 
schools. In jElurma, physical exercise is so congenial to the tastes of 
the people that special encouragement is not necessary to stimulate 
the boys to take part in athletics. In Assam, gprmnastio apparatus 
has been provided at most of the High schools ; and it is further intend- 
ed, if funds will admit, to appoint three teachers of gymnastics to visit 
the ilffigh schools in rotation and to give a capitation allowance for 
proficiency. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, gymnasia and 
teachers of gymnastios have been provided in many schools. The 
information thus summarized gives satisfactory proof that the Local 
Governments and Administrations appreciate the value of physical 
exercises, and are ready and willing to encourage them; and it is 
believed that much oau be done in this direction without incurring any 
large expenditure. As a corollary to the action already undertaken 
or about to be undertaken to promote physical education, a system of 
marks and prizes, which no doubt will he largely supplied by private 
liberality for proficiency in gymnastics and athletic sports, should be 
everywhere introduced where gymnasia and pla^-grounds have been 
attached to the schools ; and the Governor- General in Oounoil trustathat 
Local Governments and Administrations will, on suitable, opportunities, 
endeavour to make arrangements to carry this suggestion into efEeot* ‘ 
6. In indicating its view on the punishment of bresches . of school 
discipline in paragraph 14 of the letter of Hist December 1887, the 
Governor-General in Council left this question to the judgment and 
discretion of X<ooal Governments and Administrations. At the same 
time he drew prominent attention to the suitability of oorpmal punish- 
ment as a punishment for boys who have not reached an age when such 
punishment becomes inappropiate and where local sentiment is not 
very pronounced against it. It appears from the repliea now reoeived 
that eorporal punishment is ^nerally reot^nized as suitable in oases of 
aggravated misconduct. The prevailing opinion also is strongly 
against the abolition of the system of fining, which is defended as hemg 
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helpful towetda seonring punotudl attendanoe. His Ezoellency in 
OouiurI aee€pis the general opinion on both points, and desires that 
eSeot idionla be given to it. Without desinng that a oode of offences 
and pttnisbznents should be drawn up, to \^ioh every breach of 
dhxnj^ine should be direotly reducible. His Excellenoy in Council 
oonsidersthat punishments in schools and colleges should take such forms 
as loss of position ia the olass, impositioDS, exclusion from lessons, sus« 
pension from attendance, money fines, corporal punishment, and, as a 
mial resource, expulsion. It will be for the various Local Governments 
and Administrations acting through their Educational Departments 
to lay down for the guidance of masters such rules as may be consider- 
ed desirable to enforce a disreet use of the different forms of 
punishment. 

6, The suggestion for the maintenance of good-conduct registers 
has been generally well received. The Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and Central Provinces Governments agree to the 
introduction of snch registers in the manner proposed in the Home 
Department circular letter. In ’Bombay the experiment is to be tried 
under selected head-masters. ** In Burma, registers are to be opened 
in all Government schools ; in time they may be prescribed in aided 
schools i but in this Province it seems prematuro to insist on this at 
present. In Assam a start has already been made in keeping good- 
conduct registers, in giving prizes for good conduct and in making 
every boy appear periodically before the head-master ; and the system 
ia to be further extended. In the Punjab the authorities are opposed 
to opening good-oonduot registers and to giving prizes for good 
conduct ; but tbey_ propose to attain the objects in view by directing 
that certificates are' to be given for good conduct, and that serious 
oases of bad conduct are to bo reported to the parent or guardian of the 
offender. The Government of Madras is adverse to tho system, on 
the ground that the moral defects of students and of school-boys are 
not such as can be marked by registers of conduct, and deprecates the 
suggestion that attention should be given to good-oonduct registers 
in sel^ting candidates for the public sorvioo on the ground that it 
would be cruel and unjust to place on permanent record the faults 
committed in early youth. While admitting that there is force in the 
last objection, the Governor-General in Council considers that it may 
be met by head^masters refusing extraqjis of the earlier entries in the 
registers which would produce an unfair impression of the pupil's real 
oharaoter, or adding such remarks as would prevent their having this 
effect. Generally speaking, extracts from these registers of oonduot, 
although not oondusive as to a boy’s conduct, except during sohool- 
bours, will obviously afford more useful information to employers to 
whom he offers bis services than the certificates of oharaoter now 
generjally given , and from this point of view they will probably not be 
without their use to Government officers in selecting candidates for the 
public service. His Excellenoy in Council therefore trusts that 
the Governments of Madras and the Punjab will follow the example 
of other Provinces by introducing a system of good-conduct 
registers. 
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7. The advantages of well*oonduoted boarding-houses attaehed to^e 
•choolsand colleges for students urho do not live with zela^ns or 
friends, at which me examj^e and personal influence of their iead^ecs 
can be brought to bear upon the students out of sohool-hoiiii, 
generally recognised. The obstacle which has generally prevented thei 
extension of the system is the expense which it mvolves. The Idadnm 
Government would be glad to see the experiment tried by private 
agency, but considers its success too doubtful to justify the expenditure 
on it of public funds. In Bombay, provision will be made at Gw faw 
Government colleges that exist for the enforcement of stricter discipline 
and for the residence at or near the college of the Prind]^ or a 
Professor. The further extension of the residentiri system wul be left 
to primte liberi^ty. The estabUshment of hostels is an essential part 
of the educational policy of the Governments of Bengal and Asmm 
where funds are available; and the public has occasionally contributed 
towards such foundations. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
evwy district school and college has a boarding-house attached to it, 
and they are all full. Sir Auckland Colvin is not in favour of the 
extension of the system to schools * at 'the head-quarters of tahsils, 
because he is not satisfied that they would be properly supervised. In 
the Punjab the boarding house system is vei^ widely extended ; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor contemplates authorising local bodies to require 
that out-students attending a school to which a boarding-house is 
attached should live in it, provided there is accommodation, unless 
they are living with relatives or friends of their parents or guardians 
and are considered by the head master to be under healthy influences. 
In the Central Provinces, local bodies will be requested to improve or 
enlarge existing boarding-houses where the accommodation is bad or 
insufficient. In JBerar, several boarding-houses with accommodation 
for resident masters have been established and it is proposed to increase 
their number. The Governor-General in Council recognizes the wil- 
lingness of Local Governments and Administrations to do what is 
required in the provbion of boarding-houses. The State already bears 
a disproportionate shore of the expenditure on high education, and tlw 
obligation of providing boarding-houses where they do not eiist is 
one which L^al Governments and Administrations are naturally loath 
to accept. It is an appropriate object for private liberality which 
should be encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions. 

8. It was admitted in thd Home Department letter of Slat Deoem- 
ber 1887 that the monitorial system cannot be as efleotual an aid to 
discipline in India, where schools are mostly day-sohools, as it is in 
England. At the same time His Excellency in Council believes that 
the adoption of rules, such as the Elphinstone High School Buies 
referred to in paragraph 17 of the letter, will be found productive of ad- - 
vantage. The essence of these rulM is the independent power of 
punishment given to Prefects, which is thus referred to by Mr. d^aocb 
who introduced the system into the Elphinstone High Sohool zr— 

“It is the delegation of this diseipUnsry power to the Prefects tiuit 
cally marks the trust reposed in them, and brings them to look Ufbn the 
reputation end p>osper>ty of the echool »s partly committed to their keeping. U 
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i on withhold this powor aiid re^niro the Prefeote not to preierr0 dimsipUne, 
nt ner^T to report breaches of it to the masters, yon reduce the Prefects to the 
pcsdti<m' of mere tate-bearers. Self>GoTernment becomes Goremment by espion* 
age and with a decided tendency to derelop nothing bnt ignoble traits of 
character in those who are allowed to play no higher part in it than that of 
menials." 

A I& Bombay, tbe Elphinstone Buies are to be oiroolated, and an 
attempt made to introduce the system in High schools generally. In 
Bengfu, the monitorial system will be tried in hostels and subsequently 
extended if snooessful. In the North«Westem Provinces and Oudh. 
and in Assam, it wiU be tried in selected schools. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the system^ is recognized already, 
especially in tHe Punjab; it is to be extended in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. On the whole, the Government of India is satisfied with 
the manner in which Local Governments and Administrations have 


aooepted its suggestion on this matter. Time will show whether the 
q^stem is well suited to Indian hoys, and with the improvement oC the 
quality of teachers, it will be possible to extend it generally if it is 
found to succeed in the better i^nools. 

9. On the proposal to enforce tbe exclusion from school of hoys 
who do not reach a certain class by a certain age, the general opinion 
is that a rigid application of a rule of this nature would involve the 
risk of iojuiy to classes of society whose backwardness requires eooour- 

The Governor-General in Council recognizes the force of 
tbi« argument ; and, as he thinks that there is not the same objection 
to big and small boys bei^ associated together at day-schools as there 
is at boarding-sdiools, Eus Excellency in Council is content to leave 
the matter to Local Governments and Administrations, on the under- 
standing that the recommendation in paragraph 18 of the letter of 
dlst Deoemhez 1887 will not be lost sight of. 

10. The question of mter>8cbool rules is one of great importance 
in the interests of discipline, and rules on the subject are already in 
force in nearly every Province. The points which it is essential to 
seoure are that, without the consent of the Educational authorities, a 
boy abull not be taken into a school who has been dismissed from 
another school for misoonduot ; that failure to pay his sohool-fees in his 
former school shall deW a boy from admission to another school, except 
under similar consent of the Educational authorities ; and that, if 
received into another school, a boy shall not be placed in a higher 

than the class he was in before leaving the other school, except at 
the beginning of a new term. JDhe rules on the last point should only 
be ap^cable to schools of the same grade; those on the first and 
SMond points would be generally applicable to schools of all grades. 

The rules in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies are too exolu- 
siveiy directed, towards the second of these objects. Those in Bengal 
and the Noxth-Weatem Plrovinoes and Oudh seem to give more or less 
effect to the thiee essentials ; but the point of dismissal for misoonduot 
might be brought into greater prominence even in these Provinces. In 
the Punjab, rmes have been prepared which apply to all Government 
and aided schools, bnt it is not proposed to ask the University to co- 
operate on the ground that the number of Unaided sdhools and colleges 
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ia the Province is very small. In the Oentral Frovinoes, there no 
intei^sebool rules at present, and it is proposed to introduoe sunj^e 
rules to apply to sohools in the same town. This limitation, however, 
seems oaloulated to diminish the effect of the rales, and shOmd be re* 
considered by the Chief Commiesioner. The rates in Burma apj^ to 
all Government schools and Aided schools of the advanced kind. ^Ihey 
are defective in that they contain no reference to conduct. Bevised 
rules are being issued in Assam, which, if acted upon bv the Managers 
of Unaided schools, will go far to meet the objects which the Govern- 
’Inent of India has in view. 

The Governor*General in Council considers that it is desirable to 
remodel the rules of other Provinces on the basis of the rules in foroe 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (which are 
printed as an Appendix to this Besolution). The Education Depart- 
ment can enforce such rules in all Government colleges and schools, 
and their adoption onn be made a condition of a grant-in-aid from 
Government ; but it is equally essential that they should be adopted in 
unaided institutions. The only effectual way of seouring this is to 
invite the oo-operation of the University, os has been done in the 
North-Western Provinces. When the Provincial rules have been 
revised and determined, the Universities should be invited to assist to- 
wards seouring thbir adoption in unaided institutions by denying affili- 
ation to such as do not adopt them ; and the Governor- General, in 
Council earnestly trusts that when invited the Univeislties will throw 
the weight of their great influence into the scale of order and discipline. 

11. In the opinion of the Governor-General in Council the provi- 
sion of efficient Training schools and colleges for teachers is one of the 
most effective means available to Government for improving discipline 
and oouuteracting the tendency to irreverence and contempt of authori- 
ty; and he has accordingly considered, with special attention, the 
opinions which the various local authorities have expressed upon this 
important subject. 

In Madras, there are at present arrangements for training in the 
Government and public Normal schools about one-third of the teachers 
required for colleges and Secondary sohools, and three quarters of those 
required for primary education. The quality of the training, however, 
needs improvement ; and this question, as well as that ol extending the 
training system so as to provide teachers for all sohools, is engaging 
the attention of the Mtffiras Government. The University also holds 
an examination for the degree of Licentiate in teaching. The 
Bombay Government is ready to provide an adequate sapffiy of 
Training sohools for Primary institutions, but considers that the cost 
of Training colleges for praparing masters for High and Secondary 
sohools would be prohibitive, and that the need tot such institutions 
is not great. It admits, however, that teachers are now appointed 
to sohools without any real knowledge of the art of teaobing, and 
proposes to establish normal classes at the large High schools and to 
compel candidates for service in the department to attend them. 
The Bengal Government, on the ground that the eduoation of 
teachers is costly and that the educational grant is insufficient to 
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adequately provide for elemoutary and teohnioal edt^tion, states 
that there is no present prospect of funds being available for the 

f 'eneral introduotion of a system of training teachers for their pro- 
ession in special institutions. His Honour the Lieutenant^overnor 
believes that training in the art of teaching should be given in 
addition tOy and not as a substitute for, the education of the Univer- 
sity ; and urges that there is no want of masters trained in the usual 
English methM at the University, and that it is on this ground and 
on the ground of expense undesirable to impor-t English masters for 
definite periods. His Honour is prepared, should the Government 
of India wish it, to start one Training school at a cost of about 
Bs. 10,000 a year for English teachers at High and Middle schools, 
Government or Aided. Sir Steuart Bayley also expresses himself in 
favour of a system of granting certificates in the art of teaching in 
preference to an extension of Normal schools ; the possession of such 
.ceitiflcates to be made a condition of employment in Government 
and Aided schools. In the North-Western Provinces and Uudh con- 
siderable attention has been devoted to the training of masters, and 
a Normal sohool for teachers in Primary end Middle institutions is 
located at the head-quarters of each Division. It is found, however, 
that present arrangements do not adequately provide for the training 
of masters for the higher class of schools, and it is proposed to establish 
a central institution for this purpose. In the Punjab, there is a central 
Training college at Lahore for masters in Secondary schools. No one 
oan be employed in any Board school, whether Secondary or Primary, 
who does not hold a teacher’s oertifioate. The amount of grants to Aided 
sohools is to a certain extent dependent on their having carrtifioated 
teachers. In the Central Provinces, sufficient provision for training 
vernacular teachers is said to exist. The Anglo- Vernaoular teachers are 

S ' led by the colleges. The Chief Comnfissioner is in favour of 
ishing normal classes for Anglo- Yemaoular masters, and arranging 
for examination for oertifloates in teaching, and he has under considera- 
tion suggestions for the improvement of the Normal sohools at Jubbul- 
pur and Nagpur. In Burma, where education has a strong religious 
oharaoter, adequate arrangements for training masters for Primary 
sohools exist, and the Chief Commissioner is working out a scheme for 
attaching to existing sohools departments for the training of middle 
class teachers. The supply of troined teachers for Secondary schools 
in Assam must be prooured by indenting on Normal sohools in Bengal 
when established, or by sending teaohers from Assam for training 
in those sohools. In Berar, arrangements have been made for training 
teaohers for Ihrimary schools, but the Secondary sohools are not 
numerous enough to justify a special training institution, and masters 
for these sohcols are prooured from Bombay colleges and High 
sohools. 

12. The Governor-General in Council desires to give emphatic 
expression to his view that it is of little use to spend money on 
sohools, if the teachers are either inefficient or unable to maintain 
disoiplino or a healthy moral tone in their schools. The chief 
quahfioations required in a school-master ore capacity to maintain 
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diaoipliM and capacity to convey iustmotion. The fiiet d! these 
^nalifioations implies firmness and ability to govern, the capadty of 
inspiring enthusiasm in his mpils and secouring their oo-operatiooy 
and earnestness, sympathy ana insight into character* In the opinion 
of the Qovernor-General in Council the possession of these qualities 
cannot be tested merely by an examination such as is suggieBted by 
the Government of Bengal. The oapaoity .to convey instruotian 
comes more within the range of an examiner’s power to test. But 
this is the lower of the two sets of qualifications which go to make 
up the model sohooUmaster ; and an examination is an admittedly 
iiuerior way of ascertaining a teacher’s ability to convey instruction, 
lus ability to simplify a sabjeot, or his skill to fix the attention and 
draw out the intelligence of his class. For these reasons the Governor- 
General in Council considers it imposmble to secure good instructors 
without such a process of selection and preparation as Normal sdiool 
training gives, and is unable to regard tne adoption of examination, 
in the art of teaching as an adequate substitute for good Normal 
schools. His Excellency in Oonncil therefore deems it essential 
that each Local Government should aceept the responsibility of provid- 
ing means for training teachers for each grade of schools— Primary, 
Middle and High — as a first chaige on the education^ grant. Should 
any Local Government find itself unable to provide the requisite 
system of training from the funds already available, it should arrange, 
either to increase its funds from local sources, or, following the 
recommendation of the Education Gommisrion in para^aph 543 of’ 
its Beport, to throw more largely on private enterprise the duty of 
providing higher education, and thereby set free the money required 
for Training institutions. The proposal to attach normal classes to 
the larger High schools, though not as satisfactory as the establishment 
of Training schools themselves, is nevertheless worthy of consideration, 
if it be arranged that such classes shall be attached to those High 
schools only which are under the care of specially selected and 
competent masters. As the number of good teachers educat^ at 
Training institutions increases, it should gradually be made a condition 
that no unoertifioated teacher should be appomted to a Government 
Aided school or college, and the Universities should be invited to 
make the employment of certificated teachers in Unaided schools and- 
colleges a condition of affiliation. Until the supply of Tnuning 
Institutions is fully developed, local arrangements Mould be made 
whereby provisional oertifioates of competency to teachors possessing 
certain educational qualifications may he granted aftar a sufficient 

S )riod of probation has been passed, subject to confirmation by the 
ovemment Inspector. 

13. In the opinion of the Governor-General in Oonncil, the 
suggestion (which chiefly affects the larger provincee), oontaiuM in 
paragraph 11 of the letter of Slst December 1887, that trained 
head«masters should be engaged from England for a definite period of 
five to seven years, in order to introduce and establish a standard of 
discipline for the emulation of other schools, is deserving of oareful 
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attention. The Madras Government thinks that the teaching stalS 
at colleges should be leavened by a larger proportion ot Bnglish 
teachers who have paid special attention to the art of teaching ; and 
at its request the Secretary of State will be invited in selecting 
graduates for educational appointments in India to in^st on their 
possessing experience in teaching. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the question of employing Earopean masters for a few of 
the leading schools for limited periods is, the Government of India is 
pleased to learn, under consideration. The Governor-General in 
(lounoil is convinced of the valuable stimulus that the example of 
good teachers from England would give to schools ; and he would be 
glad if the Bombay, Bengal and Punjab Governments oould see their 
way to giving the proposal their further consideration. 

14. TherO remains the question of the extension of a system of 
teaching which has a direct bearing upon personal conduct, and whether 
an attempt to effect this extension should he made by presoribing 
moral text-books for schools and oolleges. 

Having given this important question its fullest consideration, the 
Government of India is satisfied that the end in view would not he 
attained by presoribing for use in oolleges and schools a treatise on ethics 
or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principlts of conduct. 
It believes that the careful selection and tirainiag of teachers provide 
the most efiectual method of establishing a good moral tono in a 
school ; but it also considers that the inlluence of the teacher may be 
greatly strengthened and the interests of morality promoted by the 
use in schools of text-hooks having a direct bearing on oonduot 
either by means of precept or e.^ample. The Government of India 
understands that this'view has commended itself to the Syndicate of the 
(Calcutta University, under whose auspices Mr. Tawnoy, Principal 
of the Presidency College, has been engaged to prepare a book of 
selections for the use of candidates for matriculation. Tho instruc- 
tions laid down for Mr. Tawney’s guidance in preparing this book 
are —first, that at least three-fourths of the book sJiall consist of prose 
taken from authors of the present century ; second, that at least one-half 
r)£ the prose portion shall consist of extracts having a direct bearing on 
conduct either by way of precept or example ; and, third, that a similar 
principle shall he, os far as possible, kept in view in tho poetical selec- 
tions. Thus, the Calcutta Universitv has already taken steps to give 
effect to what, in the opinion of the (jovernmout of India, is tho most 
practical way of introducing moral training into the highest class of 
Indian schools, end furnishing teachers with the opportunity of impart- 
ing instruction in morality and in tho principles of natural religion 
to their pupils. All that remains now to be done, in Bengal at all 
events, is to supplement this action of the University by providing 
for the lower grades of sohools, and for each class in those grades 
suitable text-books compiled on similar lines. Similar action in other 
Provinces is equally called for ; and accordingly the Governor-General 
in Council desires that each Local Government and Administration 
should take this matter at once in hand ; and either by the appointment 
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ftf a Committee or by .employing selected indiTidaaUi wbo need 
pot neceaserily he offloiale, or by the o:Ser ol suitable prises^ e^t^eot a 
re'siaion ol the ekisiing Readers in the direction^ indicated above, or, 
where necessary, procure for use in schools an entirely new set of books 
compiled on these principles. His Rxoellenoy in Council will be gla4 
to learn, from time to time, the progress made in each Frovinoe in this 
undertaking. 

15. The suggestions enumerated in paragraph 1 of this Resolution, 
for the improvement of discipline in ocUeges, have received favourable^ 
consideration by Liooal (dovernmenis and Administrations. In Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, the rule as to weekly meetings of College 
Councils will he adopted ; in Boogal and the North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, the rule is considered unnecessary ; and in the Punjab, 
fortnightly meetings have been prescribed. 1?he rule .empowering a 
Principal to expel, rusticate 01 fine a scholar ia accepted everywhere. 
The rule giving power to a Professor to suspend a student for a limited 
time or to fine him without refcrenoe to the Principal is accepted by 
Bombay, Bengal and the Central Provinces. In the Punjab it is 
definitely restricted to students of the Professor's own olass ; and it is 
understood that this limitation is also contemplated in the three Provin- 
ces just mentioned. The Governments of Madras and the North- 
Western ProviooeH and Oudh favour the autooraoy of the Principal in 
matters of discipline. The Government of India is content with the 
measure of acceptance which its suggestions as to colleges have met, and 
does not wish to press them farther on the Governments whioh have not 
found themselves able to adopt them. 

(a) DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS. 

Qt'rtular iVo. io, dated the 3rd April 1890, Ip the Director of Pu6/<io 

Infraction, 

The special attention of Principals of Colleges and that of Head- 
masters 01 schools is drawn to the following extract from the letter of the 
Government of India, No. 10 — 384, dated the 31st December 1887 

Ketuminf* to the question of moral instruction and the recommendations of the 
Education Commission in regard to it, I am to observe that no duty should bo 
performed by Inspecting officers with greater care and thorenghnoss than the duty 
of seeing that the teaching and discipline in the school is ** oalnulsted ” to exert 
a right influence on the manners, the conduct and the character of the ohildreu.** 
To this department of a teacher’s duty special attention is now paid in tha 
TTitiited Kingdom, and to the orders in force there attention might with mach 
advantage be paid in India, ** My Lovda/* says an important oireular from the 
Council of Education addressed to Hep Majesty’s Inspector of Schoolsi **are 
** arxious tha t you should lose no suitable opportunity of impressing upon both 
** managers and teachers tho great responsibility which rests uppn them^ over and 
above the intellectual teaching, in regard to the moral training of tho children 
committed to^their charge. You will express your special approbation of all 
“ schools where, from tho knowledge which you have gained by repeated risitSv 
** you observe that a high moral tone is maintained ; yoa will not fml to enlarge 
** upon tho article (l9a) in the Code respecting discipline, as showing the interesi 
** taken by Parliament and by their Lordships in this all important subjeot; and 
•• where it is not satisfactorily attended to, you will not hesitate to recommend a 
reduction of the grant. You will, in the spirit of the Article, urge the managers 
to do all in their power to secure that the teachers maintain a high standard of 
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**h<m«tt7> trath and honour In th«ir tohooli, and that the^r not only inouloato 
** uMii theit children the general dufy of consideration and reapeet tale 
** otmrst but also the special duty of obedience to, and rererence for, tiietr 
** parents « 

no****#**#***# 

** and also to encourage such training m schools, in matters affecting their daily 
*' life, as may help to improfe and raise (he character of their homes.’* It is in 
this spirit and with this object that the Clorernor-Genersl in Conncil would bars 
teachers in Indian schools and colleges direct their teaching, so far as may be^ 
and it is with a view to bring about such a desirable resalt that I am now to 
commend the subject to toe early and earnest attention of the Government of 
Bengal, 

The book of selections recently prescribed by the University for the 
Entrance examination of 189 L will afford an earnest and conscientious 
ieatdier abundant opportunities of impressing on senior boys the 
precepts and sanctions of morality. The selection of similar text- 
Docks for the junior classes is under consideration. 

2. Tho Gorernment has also directed that conduct registers shall 
be maintained in every school, and that extracts from the register shall 
be oommunioated at stated intervals to the guardians of pupils, in 
accordance with the practice prevailing in schools in England. The 
extract (a form of which is appended to this letter) should show the 
progress made in each branch of study. Under the orders of the 
Government of India, — “ The entry regArding general conduct should 
be filled in by the Head*master, and should represent his opinion of the 
boys* moral character and behaviour, based npon his personal observa- 
tion and the reports of his subordinates. At the year’s end prizes 
should bo allotted for good conduct, of suoh value as to make them 
^bjeots of eager oorapetition.” Attention is also drawn to the follow- 
ing suggestions of the Government of India, which have been accepted 
by the Government of Bengal: — 

In order to enable the Head>nui8ter to keep up his personal knowledge of all 
boys in the aohool, it js worth oonsidering whether a practice under which each 
class appears periodically before the Uead-mastcr should not be adopted in 
Schools where it is not already the practice. 

In this connection it may also be suggested that measures might bo taken to 
provide that, in filling np aiipointments in Government oflices, special regard shall 
be paid to the entries in tho conduct register. At present applicants for such 
appointments frequently produce certificates of character given with reference to 
the appointments sought. Under the system now suegested, disorder!]' conduct 
during the closing years of school career would seriously affect the candidate's 
prospect of obtaining olEeial employment a^or leaving school, and no doubb 
private employers would not be slow to follow the example sot by Government 
m this respect. 

It is suggested that extracts from the registers should be forwarded to 
parents or guardiana twice in the year, namely, after the annual examinations iot 
promotion, and before the Durga f uja vacation. 

d. The question of introducing the monitorial system inta Indiai^ 
Bohools has given rise to considerable disoussion and difference of 
Opinion. Upon this point the Government of India remarked 

The appointment of seleetsd boys from the higher olass of sohoeds to bd 
poititors for the purpose of maintaining proper diacipline daring, and as far as 
B^fible out of, school hours, for reporting breaches of rales, and generally tet 
WliiitatAisg s high standard of conduct and manners, is commended to careful 

z2 
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consideration. It it believed the sjatem has been tried with auocesa in acme 
Indian sohoola^ notebly in the Slphinatone Migh School in Bombaj» ao that it 
seems needless to enter upon the details of the scheme here. The principle of 
associating the leading boys of a school in its internal Government la well 
known in £ngUnd, where it has worked for many generations with remarkable 
success. Among its known advantages may be noticed that it tends to diflTuse 
the influence of the masters, and especially of the Head^mastei; through a 
wider circle than it could otherwise reach. Through the monitorial system 
the personal influence of the masters Is brought to bear immediately upon a 
limited number of more advanced students whom they can know intimately^ and 
who, in their turn, communicate the impressions they have received to a larger 
numb^ oi younger boys. With the monitors, on the other hand, the trust 
reposed in them tends to foster a sense of responsibility, brings them to look 
upon Ae reputation and prosperity of the school as in some sense committed to 
^beir keeping, and prepares them for the larger duties of actual life. Jfo doubt 
the system is not fully applicable to schools where none of the pupils are 
boarders ; but, even in these cases, great benefits will be derived from its partial 
adoption ; while in hostels it is probable that it would work Veil. Here» indeed, 
there might even be room for that further development of the system by which 
the younger boys are allotted as pupils to the elder, who are made responsible, 
not merely for their moral conduct, bnt also for their diligence in their work. 

This, however, would be a matter for the JSducational authorities to oonsider. 

• 

I should point out that it is the es^tenoe of the system that the 
monitors or prefects should be entrusted to a limited extent with 
punitive powers. If they have merely to report breaohos of discipline 
to the masters, they are reduced to the position of tale-bearers. As 
persons to whose keeping the reputation and good government of the 
school are partly committed, their position as the co-ad jutors and the 
trusted allies of the Head-master must be marked by giving them the 
power of inflicting moderate punishments for breaches of discipline. 
Phe Bombay rules are"(l) that all prefects are empowered to set an 
imposition up to 100 lines, and to report the offender to bis cla^s- 
master for degradation in class; (2) that in cases of doubt or of resist- 
ance to the Prefect’s authority, tho prefect will consult his colleagues ; 
(3) that extreme offences, against either morals or discipline, must be 
reported to the Principal on tho day of their occurrenoe. 

The Government of Bengal has directed that tho monitorial 
system shall be tried in the first instance where hoEtols exist, and that, 
if found a suoces-, it may afterwards be extended to day-pupils. I 
therefore beg^ to inquire whether you are willing to introduce the 
system experimentally for six months or a year in some hostel under 
your control. If so, you are authorised to introduce it without further 
orders, merely reporting the fact for my information. I need hardly 
point out that very great care should be taken in selecting boarders for 
this responsible duty. They should be students not only whom the 
Mead -master regards as fit, by their integrity and force of oharabter 
for so responsible a position, but also who naturally take the lead 
among their fellow- students and are popular with them. 

4.^ There remains the question of punishments. Detailed rules 
on this subject have not been laid down by the Government of* India, 
which has contented itself with remarking : ** Imposition of tasks, 

deprivation of irivileges, a judicious use of the rod (when local feeling 
permits its use) iu the case of young pupils, and finally expulsion in 
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oases of persistent and aggravated miscondoot— -these seem to be theohief 
methods of ptinishmeht tor breaches of disoipliae available to Head- 
masters.” The imposition of fines is also commended as directing the 
attention of parents and guardians to the shortcomings of pnpils, and 
interesting them in the preservation of discipline. In a report made 
to G-ovemment in J884, I observed that sohuol punishments might 
roughly be apportioned as follows: For irregular attendance, squalid 
dress or other faults for which the parent is partly responsible, a fine 
might properly be imposed ; for idleness, inattention and other techni- 
cal ofFonoes against school discipline, impositions and keeping in would 
be suitable ; for continued disobedience and insubordination, or for 
gross ludeness of behaviour in or out of school, the cane might be 
employed, and in the worst cases expulsion ; while expulsion should 
invariably follow the proof of moral turpitude. I also stated that the 
existing order did not forbid the \ise of the cane, and observed that 
the matter should be left, as at present, to the discretion of Head- 
masters. There were no doubt offences of a disgraceful kind for 
which the cane was the best punishment ; and in other cases it might 
be inflicted, with the consent of the parent or guardian, as an alterna- 
tive to expulsion. But it was to be clearly understood that caning was 
to be an exceptional form of punishment, that it was to be administered 
by tlie Head-master alone, that it should be so administsred as to 
inflict pain only without any bodily ihjury. Any school in which the 
cane was frequently resorted to would be regarded as inefficiently 
conducted. I may >adil that when it is known that the cane is a 
recognised instrument of discipline, it will not often be necessary to 
have recourse to it. Many an Ul-conditioned boy who would laugh at 
a fine, and regard expulsion as a welcome relief from a tedious round 
of duty, would probably pause before the uplifted rod. 


Cireuhr No, dated the kth April 1890, hy the Director of 
Pabiio Instruction. 

In continuation of my Circular No. 46 of yesterday’s date, in which 
various points connected with the maintenance of discipline in schools 
were considered, I have the honour to forward, for your information, 
the Bubioined extract from the Resolution of tbe Government of India 
dated the 17th August 1889, on the subject of tbe provision of trained 
and certificated teachers to high schools : — 

** The Bengal Government, on the ground that the education of teachers is 
costly, and that the educational grant is inanfficient to adequately provide for 
elementary and teohnical education, states that there is no present prospect of 
funds Imng available for the general introduction of a system of training teachera 
for their profession in special mstitutions. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that training m the art of teaching ahould be gpven in addition to, and 
not as a substitute for, the education of the University ; and urges that there is 
no want of masters trained in the usual Snglish method at the University, and 
that it is on this ground and on the ground of expense undesirable to import 
English masters for definite periods. His Honour is prepared, i^uld the 
Government of India wish it, to start one training school at a oost of about 
As. 10,0c0 a year for English teachers at high and middle schools, (^vemment 
or aided. Sir Stenart Bayley also expresses himself in favour of a system of 
granting oertificates in the art df .tea'ehing in preference to an oxtensloii of normal 
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•ohoolt : tha posgesaioii of such oartificatea to ba mada a condition of amploytiiaiil 
in Gorernment and aided aohools. 

The GoTernor-General in Oouooil desires to emphatic axpraasidn to his 
Tiew« that it is of little use to spend money on sohooh if the teaehors are either 
inefficient or unable to maintain discipline or a healthy moral tone in either 
ichools. The chief qualifications required in a schoobmastor are capacity to main<« 
tain discipline, and capacity to convoy instruction. The first of these qualifications 
implies firmness and ability to govern, the capacity of inspiring enthusiasm in 
his pupils and securing their co-operation, and earnestness, sympathy and insight 
into character. In the opinion of the Governor- General in Ooanotl the 
possession of these qualities cannot be tested merely by an examination such as is 
suggested by the Government o£ Bengal. The capacity to convey instruction 
comes more vrithin the range of an examiner’s power to test. But this is the 
lower of the two sets of qualifications which go to make up the model school- 
master ; and an examination is an admittedly inferior way of ascertaining a 
teacher's ability to convey instruction, his ability to simplify a subject, or his 
skill to fix the attention and draw out the Intel ligenoe of his class. f?ot these 
reasons the Governor-General in Council considers it impossible to secure good 
instructors without such a process of selection and preparation as normal school 
training gives, and is unable to regard the adoption of examination in the art of 
teaching as an adequate substitute for good normal schools. His Excellency in 
Council therefore deems it essential that ^each Local Government should acoep't 
the responsibility of providing means for training teaohers for each grade of 
ichoola — primary, middle aud high — as a first charge on the educational giant. 
Should any Local Government find itself unable to provide the requisite, system, 
of training from the funds already available, it should arrange either to increase 
its funds from local sources or, following the raieommendation of the Education 
Commission in paragraph 643 of its lleport, to throw more largely on private 
enterprise the duty of providing higher education, and thereby set free the 
money required for training institutions. The proposal to attach normal classes 
to the larger high schools, though notes satisf»iotory as the establishment of 
training schools themselves, is nevertheless worthy of consideration, if it be 
arranged that such classes shall be attached to those high schools only which are 
under the care of specially selected and competent masters. As the number of 
good teachers educated at training institutions increases, it should gradually be 
made a condition that no uncertificated teacher should be appointed to a Govern- 
ment aided school or college ; and the Universities should be invited to make the 
employment of certificated teachers in unaided schools and colleges a condition of 
affiliation. Until the supply of training institutions is fully developed, local 
arrangements should be made whereby provisional oertiScates of competency to 
teachers possessing certain educational qualifications may be granted after a 
sufficient period of probation has been passed, subject to* ooofinmatioDt by the 
Government Inspector.” 

2. With regard to the foregoing orders, I beg to state that the 
question of establishing a special training college for teaolters in high 
Bohools is under consideration, and that the XJniTersity baa been 
addressed -with regard to the proposal to* make the employment <rf 
oertlfioated teaohers the condition of affiliation. I now request 
you -will he good enough to favour me with your saggestione as fo the 
proposal to attach ncnrmal classes to the larger high sohoole, wadas'to 
the possibility of making- suoh an experiment hr any of the tobools 
under your oontrol. 

8. I should also he- glad of your opinion as- to the besti means of 
oarrying out the ftnal proposal in the foregoing extraet. for tho usue 
of provisional certificates of oompetenoy to teachets possessing oertaia 
educational qualifications, and as to the oonditions nndor ^nioh suoh 
certificates should be issued. It would be undezstoedt that in the 
of teachers employed in Goveromont OoUegeT^^ first grade,^ 
eonflrznatioB of the Priaeipal iroakb replaoe tW oi the Inspector. 
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(b) DISCIPLINE IN COLLEGES. 

Cireuhr No. 46, dated the Srd Aprit 1890 by the Director of 

Public IndructioH. 

In oOniinuation of mj Giroular No. 45 of this day’s date, on the 
subject of the znaintenanoe of disoipline in schools, 1 hare the honour 
to oommunioate to you the following further instructions with regard 
to colleges. 

2. In considering the question of the maintenance of disoipline in 
colleges, where, from the nature of the case, positiye rules, the method 
appropriate for schools, were comparatively ineffective— -the Govern- 
ment of India observed that the tone of a collegiate body as a whole 
could only be raised by distinct moral teaching, and by careful moral 
supervision. The question was how such supervision could be mads 
more effeotive, and how the sentiments and habits of students might be 
best iufluenoed for good. In this matter far more was to be expected 
from the example and personal qualities of the Principal and Profes- 
sors than from rnles, but rules in support of authority might be 
useful, and from that point of view the following regulations mighj; be 
beneficially enforced 

(o) that weekly meetings should be held by the Principal and the 
Professors to consider questions of discipline ; 

(fc) that the Principal should have the power of ordering the 
expulsion or rustication of a student, and of fining him for 
disorderly conduct ; and 

(<?) that every Professor should have the power of suspending a 
student for a limited period of time, and of fining him 
without reference to the Principal. 

3. After receiving the opinions of Local Governments on these 
suggestions, the Government of India issued the following order : — 

" The suggestions fenumeraled above] for the improvement of disoipline in 
oolleges, have received favourable consideration by Local Governmeiits and 
Administrations. In Bombay and the Central Provinces the rule as to weekly 
meetings of College Councils will be adopted. In Bengiil and the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh the rule is considered unnecessary ; and in the Punjab 
fortnightly meetings have been prescribed. The rule empowering a Principal 
to expel, rusticate or fine a scholar is aooepted everywhere. The rule giving 
power to a Professor to suspend a student for a limited time, or to fine him 
without r^ferenoe to the Principal, is accepted by Bombay, Bengal and the 
Central Frovlnoee. In the Punjab it is definitely restricted (o siudonts of tho 
Professor’s own class ; and it is understood that this limitation is also corttempla. 
ted in the three provinces just meationod. The Governments of Madras and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh favour the autocracy of tbe Principal in 
matter* of discipline. The Government of India is content with the measure of 
coeeptanoe which itr suggestions as to colleges have met, and does not wish to 
press them farther on the Governments which have not found themselves able to 
adopt them." 

4. In directing that these orders should be issued to all Educa- 
filonal offioOrs engaged as Professors in Colleges, the Laeutehant- 
Govemor drew attention to the many opportunities which the study 
of ethics, and other, oooasions of oolite life, afforded to teachers fdr 
lioral instruction of a character to inffuence their pupils" and to make 
al permanent impression for good upon them. It is unnecessary for me 
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to do more than to draw your apeoial attention, and that of the 
Professors of your College, to the opportunities which they thus enjoy, 
and to the obligations and responsioilities which such opportunities 
impose upon them. 

I. The lullowing additional rules for the maintenance of discipline in 
^ Government Colleges have been sanctioned 

I. A Professor or a Lecturer in a College may, on his own authority 
mark a pupil absent or suspend him from attendance at his own lectures 
up to the period of a week. 

II . On his own authority, a Professor or a Lecturer many fine up 
to a limit of Rs. 6 any individual student for misconduct in his own 
lecture-room or in any place immediately adjacent to his own lecture- 
room, provided that in such place the student is not then under the 
control of another Professor or Lecturer. 

III. A Professor or a Lecturer, with the previous sanction of the 
Principal, may fine a class collectively for misconduct either in his own 
lecture-room or in any place immediately adjacent to his own lecture- 
room (provided that in such place the class is not under the control of 
another Profe-sor or Lecturer) up to a limit of onerupee per bead, when 
the fault committed cannot be brought home to any individual or 
individuals. 

IV. When a Professor or a Lecturer finds any cause of complaint 
in the conduct of a student, or a number of students, or of a class not 
in or adjacent to his own lecture- room, but in any other place within 
College limits, he should report the matter to the Principal of the 
College for the necessary action to be taken. 

N, B — Th« punishnieiit inflicted by a Professor or a Lecturer under the foregoing rules 
should in every case le reported to the Principal of the CoDego for information. 


3.- MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Notification dated the 9th November 190^^ by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

In Yernaoular and English Readers for students of all grades, 
a certain proportion of the reading lessons should oousist of suitable 
biograpbioal selections, such as would iuouloate in the pupils habits 
of order, diligeur-e and truthfulness, oombiued with submission to 
authority, and reverence to their elders. It is desirable that these 
lessons should be drawn from the lives of Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Christian worthies, instead of being confined to one section of 
individuals. 


Ir is an estahlisbod truth that a teacher’s work must not be 
confined to the intellectual side only of the pupils under instruotiouj 
but should also aim at developiug their moral character. 

2. The purpose is to some extent served by moral stories ani 
lives of great ond geod men that are to be found in the text-book^ 
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prescribed for the pupils, and also in the other boohs from the school 
librariPB that the students of the higher forma should be encouraged 
to read. In order to get the best effect from this source, it is neces- 
sary that, among the books recommended to the pupils by the teachers 
for extra reading, there should be some which have a decidedly moral 
bearing, while in teaching the text-books the teacher should direct 
the attention of the boys to the moral teachings contained in them. 

3. A properly managed school, in which a strict eye is k^pt on 
discipline, gives also the best moral instruction possible. The habits 
of punctuality, obedience, regularity and method, truthfulness, etc., 
which must be inculcated and enforced in a school ivorth the name, are 
important factors in the shaping of character, and it is expected that 
all teachers should constantly boar in mind their duties in this respect. 

4. The surest basis of a high character lies in truthfulness in word 
and deed. No opportunity should be lost by the teacher in impressiug 
upon the students the importance of this, and in exposing the ignoble 
and contemptible nature of a mind which docs noc hesitate to resort 
to a lie. The teacher should furnish himself with as many tales and 
anecdotes, bearing ou this point as possible, from ancient or current 
history or from actual every-day life, and use these whenever an 
opportunity offers itself. Special attention to this matter should be 
paid in the lower forms, as impressions made in these earlier stages 
are likely to be the must effective and durable. 

5. Then the other virtues of generosity, self-control, self-sacrifice, 
respect to superiors, tenderness to animals, compassion for the poor, etc., 
should also be taught. In addition to theoretical teaching, the boys 
may be induced to actually put into practice the virtues taught, as far 
as oiroumstanoes will allow. It does not appear necessary to fix a 
particular period for “moral teaching,” pure and simple, but no 
teacher should consider his work for the day done satisfactorily, unless 
he had devoted a portion of it to making an attempt to develop the 
moral side of the pupils placed under his instruction. 

6. ** Example is, however, better than precept,’^ and a teacher 
who is himself unpunotual, or who is not highly respected himself for 
his character, cannot expect that his teachings about truth or punctual- 
ity will attain much success. The Department has therefore always 
expected, and will in future expect, its teachers to set the example of a 
high character before the eyes of the pnpils under them. 

7. It should be remembered, however, that moral instruction 
must not go beyond its sphere, and should in no way affect the social 
and religious ideajs of the students generally. 

8. The conduct of the hoys outside school hours should also be 
attended to. In the case of students living near the school, the head 
master or some teachers deputed by him may ocoosionally see the 
guardians and ascertain the oondnot of their wards at home, and 
impress n|>on the guardians the faot that without their co-operation 
the formation of character of their wards would be unsatisfactory. 

9. In other oases, whenever possible, some one or other teacher 
of the schools should see as many guardians and as often' as possible 
about their wards. 
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10. Quarterly progress reports are required to be fumiahed to the 
guardians, which the guardians are expected to return with a statement 
of the students’ conduct at home. It is requested that this practice 
should be continued, and the teachers should see that every boy returns 
tlie report with his guardian’s signature and report. 

11. It is not, however, the teachers and the guardians alone who 
onn help in watching over school^boys, and each member of the 
Yisitiug or Managing Oommittee of a school ought to interest himself 
in the matter, and whenever any boy is found by him to he behaving 
in an improper wa 3 % he should, by making proper representations to 
the guardian, if convenient, or by reporting the matter to the head 
master, try to have the boy corrected. 

12. The watch and control over a boy’s' conduct outside school 
requires, however, to be exercised with much tact and caution, and 
nothing should be done which should have the effect of making a boy 
lose ail sense of healthy freedom and foel that he is under constant 
surveillance. It is only when a boy is found to be doing 
something decidedly immoral or undesirable that any punishment 
should be inflicted. In other cases, gentle and sympathetic counsels 
and the moral influence of the teachers ought to be sufficient to effect a 
gradual improvement in the character of the students. 

4- PARTICIPATION OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

No. S3^, dated the Uth May 1907 ^ from the Qovt. of India, Some 

Dept., to the Qovt. of Bengil, 

I AM directed to address you on the subject of the principles to be 
observed, and the line of action to be followed, with the object of 
protecting higher education in India, from the dangers with which 
it is threatened, by the tendency of both teachers and pupils, to 
associate themselves with political movements, and to take a prominent 
part in organizing and carrying out overt acts of political agitation. 
This tendency is of oomparatively recent growth, and the Government 
of India have hitherto refrained from adopting specific measures to 
counteract its effects in the belief that parents, teachers and the 
more sensible or less impressionable studeiits could not fail to realise 
that the spirit of lawlessness and reustanoe to authority thus engen- 
dered among the young is Ixiund in the long^ run to set back the 
advance of genuine education, to injure the material prospects of the 
students, and to subvert the tradKioual foundations of Indian family 
life. The Governor- General in Council entertains no doubt that the 
great majority of sensible Indian parents, whatever may be their 
political opinions, regard with the gravest apprehension the imminent 
danger that education will be interfered with, and the effioienoy of 
schools and colleges impaired by the minds of pupils and students 
^oing divested from their proper work and by the relaxation of 
disoipliue which must inevitably result from their being allowed to 
take part in political agitation. 
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2. Th« question afbots the entire field of higher education, 
butt the piinciples to* be applied and the procedure to be adopted will 
differ according ae sohooUboys or college students, school-masters or 
Professors of colleges harre to be dealt with. The case- of the pupils 
of high Bohools presents little difficulty. In the interest of the boys 
themselyes it is undesirable that they should be distracted from 
their work by attending political meetings, or engaging in any form 
of political agitation. In the event of such misoouduot being persisted 
in and encouraged, or permitted by the masters or the managing 
authorities, the offending school can after due warning be dealt with— 

(a) by the Local G-overnment, which has the power of with* 
drawing any grant-in-aid, and of withholding tha 
privilege^ of competing for scholarships and of receiving 
scholarship-holders ; 

(i) by the University, which can withdraw recognition from 
the school, the effect of which is to prevent it from 
sending up pupils as candidates for the Matriculation 
examination. 

Action under the first head can he taken by the Local Government 
of its own motion without reference to the University. Should thie 
measure prove inadequate, and should it be thought necessary to have* 
recourse to the more severe punishment of withdrawal or recognition or 
the threat thereof, the facts of the case should be reported to the 
University which alone is legally competent to inflict the requisite' 
penalty. In such cases following the practice of the Government, of 
India in conducting their own correspondence with the University, the- 
communication may be addressed to the Registrar, through the Rector 
of the Calcutta University. 

3. The case of students of siSliatcd colleges stands on a somewhat 
diff Agent footing. They are no longer school -boys but under- 
graduates, and a certain proportion of them are Bachelors of Aria 
who may reasonably claim soms wider liberty of action than is 
permitted to school-boys. In regard to them, therefore, the> Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to lay down, as a general rule, that 
mere attendance at political meetings, as distinguished fromi taking an 
active part in their proceedings, would necessarily call for the adoption 
of disciplinary measures against, the college. Although, however, they 
admit, that tne degree of disoipline whioh.i8 essential for a sohoel-boy 
may be inappropriate and even undesirable in the ease of a student, 
still they must insisi upon the principle that colleges exist for the 
purpose ck education, and they cannot regard with indiffermice the 
oonversion of such institutions into oentres for the dissemination of 
political doctrines of whatever obaraeter. If therefore ontaiu students 
of an affiliated eoUege were to attend pdlitical meetings^, and there so 
oonduot themselree as to bring undesirable notoriety upon their college,, 
or to engage in political agitation in such a way as to interfere wi*h 
the corporate life and educational work ol the place, and still more 
if such ]^roparandi6m assumed the form of pickoting and open violenoe, 
it is obvious tMt the Ttocal Government concerned oonld no longer 
remain passive, but would be bound, in the interests ol eduestion, to 
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tako steps to procure the withdrairal from the college, at any rate 
for a period, privilege of aOSliation to the University. In such a 
case it wonld probably be desirable in the first instance that a formal 
warning should be addressed to the Principal of the College by the 
Director of Public Instruction. If that warning were disregarded, the 
facts of the case would be reported by the Local Government, through 
the Rector, to the Syndicate of the University. It would then rest with 
any member of the Syndicate to initiate by formal motion the 
procedure laid down in section 24 of the Universities Act. 

4. The further question arises how far partioipation of sohooU 
mnstora or i'rotessors of colleges in political movements may be held to 
call for dbeipUnary action against the institution in which they are 
employed. As to this I am to say that the Government of India 
recognise that in this matter the masters of high English schools 
should not be treated as being _ on the same footing as their pupils. 
Although it is the firm intention of the Governor- General in Council 
to neglect no means of preventing schools and colleges from being 
turned into centres of political agitation^ he does not wish unduly 
to circumscribe the liberty of individual teachers. A school 'master has 
a right to bia own opinions as much as any one else, but he is subject 
to very special responsibilities, and it is recognized iu every civilized 
country that these responsibilities limit the extent to which he is 
entitled to give expression to his individual views. If, therefore, 
the public utterances of a school-master are of such a character as to 
endanger the orderly development of the boys under his charge by 
introducing into their immature minds doctrines subversive of tbeir 
respect for authority and oaloulated to impair their usefulness as 
citizens and to hinder their advancement in after-life, his proceed- 
ings must be held to constitute a dereliction of duty and may 

E roperly be visited with disciplinary action. Still more will this 
e the case, if he is found to have personally oonduoted his pupils 
to a political meeting, or to have deliberately encouraged their 
attendance at such a meeting for the purpose of educating them in his 
own political views. 

5. The principle here laid down extends also to college Pro- 
fessors, but it cannot be applied so fully. A Professor is dealing with 
more advanced and more responsible material than a schoolmaster, and 
it is everywhere recognized that be may claim a larger discretion in 
respect of the expression of opinion. But he also ^s his special 
obliga'.ions. If he abuses his position by diverting the minds of his 
students to political agitation, if be encourages them to attend political 
meetings or personally conduct them to such meetings, or if, while avoid- 
ing open propagandism, he adopts a line of action whioh disturbs 
and disorganizes the life and work of the college at whioh he is 
employed, and if the governing body of the college fail to oheok such 
abuse, then it is clearly the duty of the University to interfere in the 
interest of the educational efficiency of which it is the constituted 
guardian. If the University were to refuse to control its affiliated 
colleges in this respect, it would fail to carry out the educational trust 
with whioh the law has invested it, and it would be the duty of the 
Government to intervene. ’ 





TRAINING AND REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 

l.~GUEU TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

1. In MotiliaTi, in the district of Champarsn, there is a second 
grade training school which teaches the first-year’s course of a first 
grade Training School and which sends up candidates for the second 
grade Vernacular Mastership Examination. The cost of the students’ 
stipends is paid out of the District Funds of Ghamparan, while that of 
the establishment is borne by Che Department. 

2. There is a second grade school also at Daltonganj. This school 
has one class, the general and technical studies follow^ in which are 
identical with those followed by the first year class of first grade train- 
ing schools. The students are expected to be qualified by the middle 
vernacular standard. At the end of the year they take a qualifying 
examination which is arranged by the Inspector of Schools, Patna Divi- 
sion. The students receive monthly stipends from Government and from 
the District Board. Those who obtain certificates of proficiency as 
teachers obtain employment in middle and upper primary schools. 

3. Besides this, a g'«r«-training school has been established in 
almost every subdivision, each school having an upper primary school 
attached to it as a practising liathsala. 

{a) SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR GURU-TRAINING 

SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS WOEKING ON THE UPPER PEIMART BASIS. 

First Tear. 

Oenerai Knowledge. 

The syllabus prescribed for Standard III. 

Art of Teaching. 

1. Junior Teachers’ Manual (practical portion). 

2. Practical teaching of infant^ with special reference to lessons 

on observation and expression and lessons on number. 

Ab rogarda School Gardening, the subject will be treated in the junior i Teachers’ 
Manusl in such a manner that a course of instruction In regard to it suitable for gur^% under 
training will be prescribed, as also general directions as to bow. effect should be given to the 
BuggeHtions contained in the Note on School GardenSi'* which is attached to the syllabus for 
Standards 1 and II, 
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Skoomo Ybak. 

Oeneml Knowledge. 

The BjllabuB presoribed for Standard IV. 

Art qf Teaching. 

1. Junior Teachers’ Manual (whole). 

2. Practical teaching in reject of all the subjects prescribed in 
the syllabus for Standards 1 and II. 

N.B, — A« reg’ftrds School Gardening, the eubjeot will be treated in the Junior Teaohere* 
Manual in euch a manner that a oourse of inetrnotion in regard to it suitable for gerud under 
training will bo prescribed^ as nl«<i general directions as to how effect should be given to the 
suggestion? contained in the Note on School Gardens, which is attaobad to the sjllabue 
for tttaudards 1 and 11 . 


SCHOOLS WOBKING ON THE MIDDLE VEBNACULAB BASIS.* 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
16 . 


16 . 

17 . 

18 . 


First Tbab. 


General Kncncledge. 

Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Literature 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Qrammar 
and Composition. 

Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or 
phioal and Historical 
drawing). 

Writing • •• 

Arithmetic . . 

Kindergarten work as 


Ooriya Geogra- 
Readers (map- 


As in Standard V 
of a Yornaoular 
school, or aa 
much as possible 
of the full 
Middle course. 


required in Infant classes. Object- 
lessons (as in Standard III of a Vernacular school). 

Seionoe Reader ... ... 1 As in Standard V of a 

I Vernacular school, 
or as much as 
of the full 
Vernacular 


Drawing 

Practice Geometry, Mensuration and 
Rnolid. 

Manual Training ... 

School Drill ... ... ... J 

Village Maps. 

Zamindari accounts, receipts and khasras. 
Let ter- writing and writing of Deeds. 
School-gardening. 


■ 

i” 


possible 

Middle 

course. 


Art of Teaching. 

Junior Teaohers’ Manual (whole). 

Practical teaching and preparing notes of lessons. 

Instruction in the deTising of simple appliances in oolleoting 
natural objects for Soiwice and object-lessons and for sohord 
Museums. 


^ The modification of this course is under conaideratio • 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


r. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 


Sboond Year. 


Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Litera- 
ture. 

Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Qrammar 
and Oomnosition. 

Bengali, Hindi, or Ooriya Geographical 
and Historical Headers. 

Writing ... 

Arithmetic ... ... 

Object-lessons ... 




Science Reader ... 
Drawing 

Practical Geometry, 
Euclid. 

Manual Training 
School Drill 


...j 


As in Standard VI 
or full Middle 
course. 

As in Standard IV 
or Upper Pri- 
mary course. 


Mensuration 


j As in Standard VI 
> or full Middle 


...I 

...j 


or 
course. 


Village Maps. 

Zamindari accounts, receipts, khasras and copies ot the village 
notes. 

Letter-writing and writing of Deeds. 

School-gardening. 


Art of Teaching. 

16. Senior Teachers’ Manual. 

17. Practical teaching and preparing notes of lessons. 

18. Instruction in the devising of simple appliances in collecting 

natural objects for Science and object-lessons for school 
Museums. 

Examinations at Oie end of the course, 

1. When the gurus of any (7«rtt-Trnining school have finished their dpi 
second year of instruction, or their first year in the case of gums who Cir. No. 1*73, < 
have passed the Middle School examination, or have read np to and l2Sepr. 1M4. 
passed satisfactorily through Standard VI of the new Vernacular scheme 
of eduoation, the Deputy-Inspector of Schools of the district, helped by 
the Head Pandit of the G«rtf-Training school, should hold an examin- 
ation of the gurus^ in order to test whether they have become sufficiently 
qualified both in knowledge of the art of teaching and in knowledge o& 
the subjects to be taught in Primary schools, so as to he able to impart 
efficient instruction to their pupils tinder the new system. 

2. A certificate may be granted to those gurus who prove suooessfut 
at the above examination in the following^form 

“ This is to certify that eon of 

, a resident of in 

who before entering the G^w-lhraining 


the distrit^ of 
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Sekpoh, Oum. 


loWl for the poi^ of tnuniiijr bad passed the exami- 

natiOQ or had read up to and passed standard of 

the Veraaoular Education Scheme has received instructions for 
years in the Gwru-lVaining school at . He has after 

the examination proved nimself in the opinion of the undersigned 
competent to impart instruction in ftimary schools under the 
new scheme of Vernacular education.” 

3. The certiBoate should be s'gned by the Deputy«Inspeoior of 
Schools, and countersigned by the Inspector of Schools. 

Oorernment Stai toner y. 

!>• P- *• The teachers of G'«r«-Training Schools are not entitled to use 
6 jany.‘i9w5 Government stationery, hut should use private postage-stamps, post- 
cards, etc. 


EetahlishmerU. 

Bengal Govt., The Head Pandit of a (Jorfi-Training school receives a salary of 
Geni. De^., Rg. 18 a month. Special rates of pay have however been sanotioned 
V. lono-r _ . following backward tracts : — 

Bs. 

jj p j Khondraals (Orissa) ... 22 a month, 

Cir. Ko. 149, 4^ Dariccling ••• ••• ••• '"1^ » 

26 Augt 1906. 

„ , „ , The sorvioes of the Head Pandits do not qualify for pension. The 

Gcnlf^ Dept!) Seooud Pandit is paid Bs. 10 a month. 

No. 1887, 4^ 

4 April 1904, 

D. P. 1. 

Cir. No. 82, ^ 

14 May 1904. 

p. p. T, 2. The services of a third teacher on Bs. 8 a month may be 

1906^ engaged for each Guru Training school. 

’ Besides this, the following items of expenditure have been sanc- 
tioned for each 6?M/'M-Tiaining school : — 

Contingent expenditure ... ... ,Bs. 5 a mouth. 

16 stipends to guru pupils at rates 
varying from Bs. 5 to Bs. 10, the 
cost per school not exceeding ... „ 120 „ 

(For details, tide below.) 

D. p. I. Cir. A part-time servant may he engaged on a small allowance, which 
Kov! 10079-88', can be paid out of the contingent allowance. 

4^9 Doer. 1904. * 

Bengal Govt, Inspectors of Schools are authorised to distribute the fees of the 
Oeni: Dept', Practising schools Wween the Head and Second Pandits of Ouru- 
is’MarcifioOA Training schools in such proportion as may seem desira^e and 
D p. i! exp®dient, having regard to the circumstances of each particular ' 

Cir.’ No. 59, V school. 

If April 1904, 


June 1904 
I No. 2415, 

22 July 1904. 
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RATES OP STIPENDS FOR STUDENTS IN GURU-TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Presidency Division^ 


Calcutta 


Nadia 


Murshidabad 


r(«) 

1^(0 

r(«) 

I {(>) 

! (c) 
L 

r(«) 
^ ( 6 ) 

f(«) 

, 1 ( 6 ) 

r(«) 

1 {(') 

Khulna . . . ^ 

^(0) 

r('^) 

r. 

24-Parganas 

\^(C) 


Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus ... 

Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head *gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Hoad gurus of upper 
schools 
Intending 

Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 


gurus of 

• • • 

primary 
• • • 

• • • 

gurtts of 
primary 

■ • • 

gurus of 
primary 




guo-us of 

primary 

• • • 

• • • 

gurus of 
• • • 

primary 

•• • 
• • • 

gurtts of 
primary 


Bs. 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

6 

9 

10 

6 

9 

10 

8 

9 

10 

5 

9 

10 


Patna Division. 

{a) Intending gurus 

{b) Gurus other than head gurus of 
upper primary schools 
(c) Head gurus of upper primary 
Bohools ... 


5 

8 

9 


Bhagalpur Division. 

f(a) Intending ^urus ... ... & 

Districts other | (b) Gurus other than head gurus of 
than Dar-< upper primary schools ... 7 

jeeling. | (c) Head gurus ox upper primary 

schools* ... ... 8 

rates will be increased by He* t in the ease ef SontbalsA 

AA 
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Bhagalpnr Division — concluded. 

He. 

f («) Intending ... ... 6 

I (6) Gurus otner than head gurm of 
Darjeeling upper primary schools ... 8 

I (c) Head gtirtis of upper primary 
L schools ... ... 0 


Burdsoan Division. 

C(a) Intending ... .... 5 

Hooghly ... I (6) Gums other than head gurus of 
Howrah ...■<( upper primary schools ... 9 

Durdwan ... | (c' Hoad gurm of upper primary 

L schools ... ... 10 

f(a) Intending ••• ••• ^ 

Birbhum ... j (h) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Cankura upper primary schools ... 7 

Midnapore ... } (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools ,,, ... 8 

Orissa Division. 
f (fl) Intending j/Mra-s 

Cuttack ... I (6) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Puri ...•< upper primary schools 

Balasore ... | (c;) Head gurus of upper primary 

t schools 

f(rt) Intending gurus 
I (6) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Garjat States-^ upper primary schools 

and Angul. | (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools 

f(a) Intending 

Sambalpur | \b) Gurus other than head gurus of 

and recently-^ upper primary schools 

added States. | (<j) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools 

Chola Nagpur Division. 

f(a) Intending gurus ... ... q 

Ranohi ••• I (*) Gurus other than head gurus of 

Singhbhum...< „ upper primary schools ... 7 

Palamau ... j (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools . 8 

• • • • « « VJ 


5 

7 

8 
5 

8 

9 

5 

9 

10 
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Chela Kagpur Dimaion — concluded. 


Hazatibagh... 


Manbhum 


f{a) Intending gurus 
I (5) Gurus other than head 
< upper primary schools 

L (c) Head gurus of upper 
schools 

' (d) Intending gurus 
{b) Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
(c) Head gurus of upper 
^ schools 


• •• 

gurus of 


primary 


gurus of 

• • • 

primary 


Bs. 

6 

T 

8 

5 

8 

9 


(h) THE GENERAL WORKING OF C/ €7 (7-TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Extract from Letter No. 86T., dated the lUth May 1006, from the 
Director of Public Instruction to Govt, of Bengal. 

[Paras. 16 to 23.] 

15. The next subject to be considered is that of G^«(rw-Traiuing 
schools. This question was discussed in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
report, dated the 3rd August 1905, of the Committee, which advised 
Government in regard to Rural schools. In paragraph 6 of that report, 
the Committee expressed their opinion that, while the course might 
very advantageously be extended over a period of two years, it would 
be scarcely practicable to insist upon this at first, and that on the 
whole it would be bust to make a start by fixing a one gear’s course. 
In respect of this matter the Special Committee have made a radical 
departure from the terms of their reference. This subject is fully 
dealt with in paragraph 3 of my note on Guru-Traioing schools of the 
11th February 190(5, the views expressed in which have been endorsed 
by the Special Committee in the note recorded by them on the subject 
at their eighth meeting. It is unnecessary for me therefore to recapi- 
tulate all the arguments that are therein set forth. The gist of the 

E roposals made by the Special Committee is that the general rule should 
e that the training should be for two years, discretion beingi. given to 
Inspectors to allow exceptional men to enter the second year class and 
to pass out after one year’s training, and, conversely, that the Inspector 
should be allowed discretion to permit a man who has failed to qualify 
after two years’ training, otherwise than owing to wilful neglect, to 
continue in the school for one year more, still holding his stipend. As 
Government will gather from my note referred to, I lay the greatest 
stress on this proposal, believing, os I do, that Government money is now 
largely being frittered away on the existing Guru-Training schools. 

16. As regards the scheme of studies to be followed at Guru* 
Training schools, the Social Committee, for the general reasons given 
in paragraph 4 of this lettt-r, propose that the course of training shall 
be the same both in urban and rural areas. The subjeot is treated in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of my note of the lUh February 1906, and my 

aa2 
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views have generally been endorsed by the Special Committee in tbe 
note recorded by them on the snbjeot at their eighth meeting. Accord- 
ing to existing orders, Ourn Training eohools work up either to the 
Upper Primary or the Middle Vernacular standard. The Committee’s 
proposals do not atfeot schools of the latter class, but contemplate 
merely that, in the new C?«rM-Training schools which are now being 
established, and in the existing grarM-training schools which work only 
up to the Upper Primary standard, the revised syllabus proposed by 
them should be introduced in lieu of that now in force. 

17. The scheme of studies recommended by the Special Committee 
for 6?Kr«-training schools does not vary considerably from that proposed 
hy the Committee which advised Government in regard to Rural 
schools, (vide paragraph 7 of their report of the 3rd August 1905). The 
‘ Agricultural Reader ” is eliminated for the reasons given in 
paragraph 9 of this letter ; and, inasmuch as this course will now apply 
to Gwrft- Training schools in both urban and rural areas, the “ Science 
Reader ” now in use in such schools (vide the course prescribed in the 
Director’s Circular No. 192, dated tV^o 22nd Novomb.r 1904) will for 
similar reasons also be discontinued- As however indicated in para- 
graph 14(5) of this letter, Science (including Agriculture) will he 
treated in the Junior Teachers’ Manual in such a manner that a course 
of instruction suitable for gurus under training will be prescribed, as 
also general directions as to how the Science syllabus of Standards I 
and II is to be taught. Similarly, in regard to School-gardening, I 
recommend that this subject should be treated in the Junior Teachers’ 
Manual in such a manner that a course of instruction suitable for 
gurus under training should be prescribed, as also general directions as 
to how the suggestions made in the “ Note on School-gardening,” 
which is attached to the syllabus for Standards I and II, should bo 
carried out. This proposal has occurred to me, owing to a reference 
on the subject which has just reached me. There is at present no text- 
book for Sohool-gardening, nor is one required. The proposed addition 
to the Junior Teachers’ Manual seems, however, to be necessary. I 
have made the requisite addition in the form of note No. (2) to the 
scheme of studios for these sohools. 

18. Having now dealt with the matters which were referred by 
Government to the Special Committee, I proceed to discuss the other 
very important questions which have been raised by them ; and I w’ill 
first take up the subjects which concern Gwru-Training sohools. Para- 
graph 6 of my note of the lllh February 1906 deals with the question 
as to how many pupils should be admitted to a 6‘«rM-Trainiug school 
(whether new or old) in future. The Committee which advised Gov- 
ernment in regard to Rural schools in August 1905, suggested 15 as a 
suitable number for the sohools to be newly established. . Now, however, 
that it is proposed to have a two years’ course, the number shoiild, for 
obvious reasons, be an oven one. My proposal which has been adojited 
by the Special Gummitteo at their eighth meeting, that there shall be 
16, that is, 8 in each year, may be adopted. I also fully approve of 
the proposal of the Special Committee that a third teacher on Rs. 8 
should be provided for each (?«r/f-Training sohool, as it is found 
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iiDpraotioable to work the schools satisfactorily with the present limited 
staff of two teachers. 

19 The views expressed in paragraphs 6, 7, 8 and 1 1 of my note 
of the 11th February 1906 were, it will be observed, unanimously 
adopted by the Special Committee. The question really amounts to 
this : “Shall we oontiime the present system, which may look-very 
well on paper but which in practice is largely a shnm and a waste of 
public money, or shall we proceed on business-like lines ? In the first 
place, according to the present system, a Gtiru teaching in a school is 
njlowed to go through the course at a G'»/r«-Training school without 
giving up h;s school for the time being. It is needless to comment on 
this. What happens is this : the Ouru presents himself merely for an 
hour or so at the (^MrM-Training school. He then attempts to do in that 
short period what he should attempt to do in a full day’s work. The 
course at the 6'ffra-Training school represents two full years’ work. 
This the Quru above referred to tries to do iu about one-sixth of the 
time. Again, the idea underlying the present system is that the Guru- 
Training schools must be taken tO the Qwm, and not that the Gurus 
should go to to the <r«r«-Trainiug schools. It has been asmmed that the 
latter plan, which is the only business-like one, is not feasible. On 
the ether hand, we have clear evidence that Gurus are willing to go to 
theso Echqols, and there is every reason to think that they will resort to 
them more it they are, as is now proposed by the Special Committee, 
bettor treated. To move the f?Mr«-Training schools from place to place 
merely means inefficiency, because it is impracticable in that case to 
construct suitable school-houses or to provide hostels for the students or 
quarters for the teaoixers. It is also impossible to provide the experi- 
mental gardens, which should be an essential feature of those schools 
{vida the closing remarks in paragraph 7 of the report of the 3rd 
August 19u6 of the Committee wliitm advised Government in regard to 
Huial schools). Last but not least, the public which is interested in this 
form of education judges us by our works, and cannot believe that we 
are in earcest as regards these schools when they see that so little care 
and thought is expended on them. I cannot too strongly therefore 
impress on Government the importance of these proposals. 

20. I now come to the very important question as reg ards the 
proposal made in paragraph 6 of the report of the 3rd August 1905 of 
the Committee which advised Government in regard to Bural Primary 
schools, that a special stipend of lis. 2 a month over and above his 
ordinary emoluments should be given to every Guru who 'qualifies in 
a Gt/ra -Training school so long as he continues to teach satisfactorily in 
a school recognised by the Education Department. The Committee 
based this proposal on a considerotion of the fact that the scheme of 
establishing new Guru-Training schools must fail entirely, unless teachers 
find that it is to their advantage to pass through the Training schools. 
I cordially agree, and so do the members of the Special Committee who 
have further considered the subject, with this opinion. I concur how- 
ever with the Special Committee that the particular means proposed to 
that end by the Committee referred to are not practicable or the best. 
This question is discussed by me iu paragraph 9 of my note of the 11th 
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February 1906, and fhe Special Committee have generally agreed with 
the views expressed by me. As pointed out in paragraph 15 of the 
Director’s letter No. 16079, dated the 13th November 4905, the pro- 
posal of the Committee, if adopted, would involve Government in an 
expenditure of many lakhs a year within the next 10 to 20 years. Sir 
Alexander Pedler perceived that, though the Committee ^ had recom> 
mended that the special stipends proposed should be given only to 
Ourua who qualify in the new Guru-Training schools, it would be quite 
impossible in practice to restrict the concession to those schools, but that 
it would be necessary to extend it to the existing schools. He made 
his calculations accordingly and estimated the probable expenditure 
which would have to be incurred in respect of the Province as it existed 
jprior to the partition. Even, however, if the proportion of the expend- 
iture which would be incurred in respect of the transferred districts is 
deducted, the balance amounts to about ten lakhs a year. Not only 
have we not the money wherewith to carry out this proposal, but I 
agree with the Special Committee that, even if wo had the funds, it 
would be a very unwise step to take. In practice it would be very 
diiBeult to withdraw the stipends once granted,, even if the Ourm oom- 
cemed ceased to be efBcient. Subordinate officers are very unwilling 
to make^'ecommendationB for the curtailment of privileges, and I feel 
sure that after a few years there would be a large number of men draw- 
ing tho fecial stipends who would not properly speaking be entitled to 
them. The Committee which made this proposal had not before them 
the statement which is attached to my note of the 11th February 1906, 
and which shows that, even under the present unfavourable conditions, 
the existing Gtf/u-Training schools are fairly well 61led with teachers 
under training. 1 feel sure that, if they had had that statement before 
them, they would not have made this recommendation. 

21. I admit however that, if the proposals of the Special Com- 
mittee are carried into effect, and if the Gurus who are already engaged 
in the work of teaching in schools are obliged to give up their work tem- 
porarily while they are under training, and if the system of the training 
of Gurus is taken up in a serious spirit, it will be necessary to give sub- 
stantial encouragement to teachers to come forward for the purpose of 
being trained. This is fully provided for by the proposals whioo have 
been made by myself and which have been approved by the Special 
Committee. In addition to the provision for hostels referred to in 
paragroph 19 of this letter, it is proposed that the stipend, which is 
at present restricted to its. 5, should be enhanced aocording to local 
requiremeuts, both in respect of existing and new schools, from that 
amount to sums varying from Ks. 5 to Bs. 10. The amount of Bs. 5, 
though in some places it is barely sufficient, is not, generally speaking, 
enough to maintain a Guru whilst under training. The result is that, 
generally speaking, Gurus are unable to give up their schools tempo- 
rarily and to devote themselves entirely to a course of training at a 
Gttra -Training school, I conour with the Special Committee that one 
of the best ways of disposing of the money that may be available will 
be to enhance the stipends in accordance with local requirements, so 
as to make them sufficiently attractive. If this proposal is generally 
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approved by Government:, Inspeotors of Divisions will be asked to 
sugges't a standard for their Divisions in rospeot— ' 

(a) of young men who intend to become teachers, and 

(b) of Gurus in charge of schools who wish to qualify. 

In this connection I may add that in the new schools which are 
being established, only those who are teachers in Lower Primary schools 
end who have reached the Lower Primary standard will for the present 
be admitted, {vide the proceedings of the seventh meeting of the Special 
Committee, and paragraph 6 of the report of the Committee which advis- 
ed Government with regard to Bural schools). 

22. In paragraph 10 of my note of the 11th February 1906, 1 sug- 
gested how any funds which might be available in the current and 
future years might be utilised. I suggested that they might be 
utilised — 

(1) in improving the existing <?«rtt-Training schools; 

(2) in providing for the repairs of the old and now Guru- 

Training schcols ; 

(3) in constructing and maintaining decent hostels for the 

students under training and quarters for the teaching 

staff at these schools ; and 

(4) in giving rewards to men who pass through the course of 

training with credit. 

The Special Committee, while approving of these proposals, ex- 
pressed a fear that the proposals which they have made as regards pro- 
viding additional teachers and enhancing the stipends, as proposed in 
paragraphs 18 and 21 of this letter, would alone absorb all availablo 
resources. 1 discuss this matter in the next paragraph. 

23. The addition of a teacher on Ks. 8 referred to in paragraph 
18, and the raising of the stipends in the manner proposed inparagraj)h 
21, for the existing (^wm-lVaining schools will involve an additional 
annual expenditure of Il8.|89,644 and of lls. 37,310 for the current 
year, if effect is given to the proposals, as I would suggest, from the 
1st October 1906. This can be met from the lump grant of 
Rs. 2,97, 200 provided in the current year’s budget for primary educa- 
tion and new educational schemes. Then, as regards the question of 
opening new fl'tirw-Training schools on the improved lines proposed, I 
find that, after making provision for the opening of the iBhagalpur 
Central Training School and the re-organisation of the Educational 
Services out of the lump grant of Es. 2,97,200 above referred to, there 
will remain only a sum of about Rs. 33,220. Most of this money 
will be required for the improvement of maktaba, as sanctioned in 
Government letter No. 167T. — G., dated the 24th April 1906.^ There 
does not therefore at present seem to be much chance of carrying out 
the recommendation*, referred to in paragraph 22 of this letter, nor 
of opening many new (7Mni-Training schools on the improved lines 
proposed. This was foreseen, however, by the Special Committee {vide 
the resolution passed by them at their eighth meeting in regard to 
paragraph 10 of my note of the 1 1th February 1906), in which they 
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stated that, though they were aoxious to see the new schools established 
as soon as possible, they reoo^ised that it might be quite impracticable 
to open many suoh schools immediately, owing to want of funds. 
They expressed the opinion, however, that such money as was available 
would best be spent in the manner recommended by them, that is* to 
say, by generally improving the existing schools and opening new 
schools gradually upon the improved lines recommended by them. 
Nevertheless, as far as funds allow, I propose to give effect to the 
recommendations referred to, and, when the proper time comes for so 
doing, 1 shall submit a scheme for giving rewards to men who pass 
through the course of training with credit. 

The sehemo of studies for pwre-training schools, shown above was 
N ). ‘ 1800, ^ approved in Government order No. 1800, dated the 6th July 1906. 

6 July 1809. 


2.- VERNACULAR TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

1. Training Schools of the first grade* consist of two classes, 
a First-year class and a Second-year class. The students receive 
instruction in the theory and practice of teaching in addition to the 
general subjects usually comprised in schemes of liberal education. 

2. Middle Schools are attached to Training Schools in which 
students^ are exercised in practical teaching under the guidance and 
supervision of the teachers. 

3. ^ In the case of Bengal proper, candidates seeking admission to 
Training Schools must have passed the school or public examination in 
standard VI of the Vernacular Education scheme. For admission to 
the Patna, Ranchi and Cuttack Training Schools, candidates must 
either have the above qualification, or they must satisfy the Head 
Masters of those schools, at an Entrance Examination to be specially 
held for the purpose, that they possess the necessary prebminary 
education to be able to proceed with the Training School course. 

4. The Training School session commences in January, and in 
December every year students of the First and Second-year classes 
are sent up for the Vernacular Mastership Examinations. First-year 
studopts must pass the Second Grade Vernacular Mastership Examin- 
ation in order to be promoted to the Second-year class. The successful 
students of the Second-year class are awarded first grade certificates. 

Now students can be admitted by the head-masters of the Training 
Schools up to Ist February, and from that date up to the last day 
of that month, by the Divisional Inspector of Schools. 

For plucked students the last day for admission is let May. 

5. Courses of studies are prescribed by tbe Director of Public 
Instruction in eiccordance _ with the general scheme sanctioned by 
G overament. Minor variations are introduced in the detailed ooursea 
to lauit local conditions. 


u “"'1 fJuttftck, all under Gtorornsaont maiweeaieot. 
There u wxent IDrtohwgivr under the Chnwh Mimionnry Society, manoKeojeoi. 
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6. A uniform ootirse of studies is prescribed for the schools in 
Bengal proper. A similarly uniform course, in all subjects except Urdu, 
is prescribed for the Patna and Banohi schools. 

7. Stipends of the value of Its. 4 and 5 are granted to the students 
of the first and second-year classes at the discretion of the Head Master. 

The allotments* for the several Training Schools are as follows : — 


Its. 

Hooghly ... 300 a year. 

Calcutta ... 300 „ 

Itangpur . . . 250 „ 

Dacca . . . 300 „ 


Chittagong . . . 
Patna 
Itanchi 
Cuttack 


Its. 

250 a year. 
300 „ 

250 „ 

150 


8. The transfer of the students of Training Schools is regulated 
by the ordinary rules of the Department, with this exception that a 
fee of one rupee will be charged for issuing the transfer certificate. A 
student who has failed at, or passed in, a Training School ^Examination 
may be admitted to any Training School without a transfer certificate^ 
if he has not joined any other school since his success or failure. 

9. Middle Scholarships made tenable at Training Schools will 
be held for a maximum period of two years. 

10. The Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, has 
the right to inspect drawing classes of Government Training Schools 
and, after an examination of the students, to recommend to the Director 
of Public Instruction the grant of Certificates of proficiency in Drawing 
to such of the Second-year students as he may consider qu.alified. Such 
certificates will be signed by the Principal of the Government School of 
Art, and countersigned by the Director of Public Instruction. 

11. Schools under private management may be recognised by the 
Director of Public Instruction as first grade Training Schools and 
permitted to send up students to the Departmental Vernacular Master- 
ship Examinations. 


COUllSE OF STUDIES FOE TEAINING SCHOOLS. 


\_Draujn tip in accordance with Qovt, of Bengal, General Dept., 
No. 2U97, dated the 18th July 1901.] 


First-year class. 


I. — Bengali— 100 marks (two papers) — 

(а) Prose, one book (160 pages). 

(б) Poetry, ( 60 pages), r 

(c) History of Bengali Literature. I 
(rf) Grammar. j 

(f) Letter-writing. J 

(! ) Essay. ) 


One paper 50 marks. 


One paper 60 marks. 


* Certtiin percentage of he ttipenda allottod to the eovornl echoola is reso'-vod for 
M iihninmadttds. 
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II. — Sanskrit — 60 marks (one paper)— 

{a) Text-book. 

(() Grammar. 

III. — History of India and General Geography with special know 
ledge of Bengal, and Physical Geography. 60 marks (one paper). 

IV. — Arithmetic and Algebra — 60 marks (one paper)— 

(«») Arithmetic (the whole). 

(b) A Igebra (up to the end of fractions). 

V. — Geometry and Mensuration — 50 marks (one paper). 

(«) Euclid, Books I and II, and 19 propositions of book 111, 

(b) Mensuration of lines and plane surfaces. 

VI. — Elementary Science — 100 marks (two papers) — 

(n) Physios, properties of matter (solids, liquids,") 
and gases) ; M oleoular forces, universal at- | 
traction and gravity ; pressure of fluids and | 
gases, equilibrium of floating bodies ; heat > ^ 

Ld it, *oct. (20 mMk,.) * 1 •'* 

(A) Hygiene, up to Standard IV. (16 marks.) | 

(t) Chemistry, up to Standard IV. (! 5 marks.) J 

(d) Botany, up to Standard IV. (15 marks.) \ 

(e) Agriculture, up to Standard IV. (20 marks.) I One paper 
(./) Natural History, up to Standard IV. (15 i 60 marks. 

marks.) ) 

VII. — Drawing and Practical Geometry — 75 marks (one paper) — 

(а) Straight lines, simple and compound curves, to bo drawn 

to the exact size of examples. (20 marks.) 

(б) Straight lines and curves, to be enlarged or reduced on a 

given scale (30 marks.) 

'(c) Practical Geometry (25 marks.) 

VIII. — Art of Teaching — 300 marks— 

(a) One text-book (100 marks one paper). 

(A) Practical examination (100 marks.) 

(c) Object Lessons and Kindergarten (written) (40 marks one 

paper.) 

Ditto {v'ivd voce) (60 marks.) 

IX. — Miscellaneous (76 marks) — 

(a) Mamial work optional (25 marks.) 

(A) Drill (60 marks.) 

O’otal marks 860 (11 papers.) 
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Second-year class. 

I,*— Bengali — 100 marks (two papers). 

(a) Prose, 150 pages 'N 

(!) Hhtoy of Slogkli Lilerature. 

(<0 Grammar. / 

{p) Essay ... ... One paper 60 marks. 

IT. — Sanskrit — 60 marks (one paper)— 

('/) Text-book. 

{b) Grammar. 

HI. — History and Geography— 50 marks (one paper) — 

(а) History of the world (26 marks.) 

(б) Physical Geography (25 marks.) 

IV. — Mathematics— 60 marks (one paper) — 

{a) Algebra — Involntion and Evolution, Simple Equations, 
Surds, Quadratic Equations, llatio and Proportion (25 
marks). 

{b) Statics and Dynamics (25 marks.) 

V. — Geometry and Surveying 50 marks (one paper) — 

(a) Euclid, Books I to IV. 

(b) Surveying, chain and compass surveying, plotting and 

field-book. 


VI 4 — Elementary Science — 100 marks (two papers) — 

{a) Physics — lie vision of tirst-y ear course, pressure*'! 
of fluids and gases, equilibrium of floating 
bodies, light and electricity, (20 marks.) 

(6) Chemistry, up to Standard VI. (15 marks.) 

(c) Hygiene, up to Standard VI. (15 marks.) 

{d) Agriculture, up to Standard VI. (20 marks ) 

\e) Botany, up to Standard VI. (15 marks.) 

(/) Natural History, up to Standard VI. (15 
marks.) 


I 

I One 

r 60 


J 


One 

50 


paper 

marks. 


paper 

marks. 


VII.— Drawing and Practical Geometry — 75 marks (one 
paper) — 

(a) Free-hand drawing. (26 marks.) 

(//) Model drawing (Simple solids, as cubes, cones, etc.) (26 
marks.) 

(c) Practical Geometry (25 marks.) 
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VIII. — Art of Teaching— 400 marks— 

(a) One text-book (150 marks one paper.) 

(h) Fraotioal examination (150 marks.) 

(c) Object Lessons and Kinder^rten, (40 marks one paper.) 
Ditto (vivd vcee) (60 marks!) 

IX. — Miscellaneous— 75 marks — 

{a) Manual work (optional) (26 marks.) 

(/») Drill (50 marks.) 

Total marks 950 (11 papers.) 


AGRICULTURAL GARDENS IN CONNEXION WITH TRAINING 

SCHOOLS. 

A'fevv remarks of a general character in regard to the sites of the 
first-grade vernacular training schools : — 

(1) The approval of the Director of Agriculture is required as 

regards the sites of the gardens. 

(2) Although it is necessary that the sites of these schools should 

be in places where it is possible to find suitable land for 
gardens, it is equally necessary that the schools should bo in 
places where they can be easily inspected by inspecting 
officers, including Inspectors of Schools and the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

(.3) No proposal to remove one of these .schools to a given site can 
be approved, unless it is shown that the local authorities 
interested and the local executive officers have been 
consulted. It is extremely important that nothing should 
be done which would tend to decrease the attendance 
at these schools. 

(1) Subject to the above remarks, it is desirable that the sites of 
these institutions should not be in thickly-inhabited areas 
and that the sites selected should, as far as possible be 
removed from the worst temptations of a town. With 
good hostels there shbuld be no difficulty in this respect. 


3.-TRAINING COLLEGES, 

There is only one Training College at Kurseong and that is for the 
training of female European teachers. 

The establishment of Training Colleges for Indian teachers is under 
the consideration of Government. 
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4.— EXAMINATIONS. 

(a) VEBNACULAR MASTERSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

1. The Yernaoular Mastership Examinations are of two grades 
(first and second^, and are held in December every year, on dates pre- 
vioosly notified in the Calcutta Oazelte. The Director of Public Ins- 
truction arranges for the conduct of the examinations in Bengal proper, 
the Inspector of Schools of the Patna Division for the conduct of the 
examinations in Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and the Inspector of Schools 
of the Orissa Division for the conduct of the examinations in Orissa. 
The examinations are held simultaneously at all centres. 

2. A candidate for the examination of the second grade must be 
cither — 

(1) a student of a Government or other recognised Training 

School who has studied for a full session in the First-year 
class, or 

(2) a lonA fide teacher of a school who has passed either the 

Middle Scholarshifk Examination or some higher one, and 
has worked*as a teacher for one year since passing it. 

3. A candidate for the examination of the first grade must be 
either — 

(1) a student of a Government or other recognised Training 

School who has studied for a full session in the Second-year 
class, or 

(2) a bonA fide teacher in a school who has passed the Vernacular 

Mastership Examination of the second grade, and has 
worked as a teacher for one year since passing it. 

4. A candidate plucked at the Vernacular Mastership Examination 
of any grade in any year will be allowed to appear at the examination 
of the same grade in any subsequent year, provided that during the 
interval of such appearance and the time when he was last plucked, 
he either studied in a Training School or worked as a bond fide teacher 
iu a school for a period of not less than six months. 

6, No examination fee is charged to candidates who are students 
of Government Training Schools. All other candidates have to pay a 
fee of Re. 1 each, each time they want to be examined. 

6. The examinations will be partly written and partly vivA voce 
or practical. 

The written examinations will be conducted in the following 
order : — 

( morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ... Bengali literature, 1 

1st. day paper, 50 marks. 

( afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 P.M. ... Bengali composition, 1 

paper, 60 marks. 

( morning 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. ... Sanskrit, 1 paper, 50 

2nd. day J marks. 

V afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 p m. ... History and geography, 

1 paper, 60 marks. 
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r morning 10 a.m. io 1 p.m. 

3rd. day 5 

(afternoon l>d0 to 4-30 f.h. 


r morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
4th. day < 

(.afternoon 1*30 to 4-30 p.m. 


! morning 10 a.m. to 1 


P.M. 


afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. 


6th. day morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m 


I. 

of 


PhyeioB, chemistry, 
and hygiene, 1 paper, 
60 marts. 

Botany, affrioulture, 
and natural history, 
1 paper, 50 marks. 
Arithmetic, algebra, 
statics and dynamics, 
1 paper, 60 marks. 
Euclid, mensuration, and 
surveying, 1 paper, 
60 marks. 

Art of teaching, 1 paper, 
100 or 150 marks.* 
Kindergarten and object 
lessons, 1 paper, 40 
marks. 

Drawing and practical 
geometry, 2 papers, 
60 and 26 marks 
respectively, the papers 
being given and col- 
lected simultaneously. 

7. Practical examinations will be held in the art of teaching, 
kindergarten, ob|ect lessons, manual work and drill. Tbe^ will be held 
as soon as possible after the close of the written examination. Tho 
dates on which these examinations will be conducted will be settled in 
each case by the Boards of Examiners, appointed for each school, 
in consultation with the bead-master. In conducting the practical 
examinations the Boards of Examiners will see that the candidates are 
able to teach. 

Marks will be allotted as shown below : — 

Art of teaching ... 100 or 150 marks.* I Object lessons 
Kindergarten ... 30 marks. | Manual work 

Drill ... 60 marks. 

8. In order to pass the examination candidates will be required 
obtain 33 per cent, of the total marks allotted to each of the 


30 marks. 
,26 


>» 


to 


following groups with a minimum of 26 per cent, in each paper : — 

I. — Bengali literature, grammar, composition, and Sanskrit.f 

II. — Mathematics. 

III. — Art of teaching, comprising art of teaching (theoretioal 

and practical), kindergarten and object lessons (theore- 
tical and practical). 

IV. — History, geography and science. 

V. — Drawing and practical geometry. 

VI.— Drill. 

• For the first grade 1 60, and for the second grade 100, 

t Patna candidates are not examined in Sanskriti but in Hindi and Urdu* They must 
obtain40|?er cenf. of the marks in their own vernacular, 20 per cent, in theseconi languai©, 
and 83 per cent, in the aggregate of the two# ^ 
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9. Successful candidates are arranged in three divisions. Those 
who obtain 60 per cent, of the total marks are classed high ; those 
who obtain 45 per cent.y but less than 60 per ceitt. of the total 
marks, are classed medium , and those who obtain less than 45 per 
cent, are classed hw. 

10. The names of successful candidates are published in the 
Cakutta Oanette. 

11. Certificates are granted to successful candidates under the 
signature of the Head-master of the Training School in which they 
studied, or, in the case of teacher-candidates, of the Head-master of the 
Training School in which they were examined, and the coimtersignature 
of the Director of Public Instruction. 


12. Candidates who pass the examination of the first grade and 
also obtain 60 per cent, of the marks allotted to drawing and practical 
Geometry will receive certificates of special proficiency in these subjects 
in addition to the Vernacular Mastership Certificates. 

13. Duplicate copies of Vernacular Mastership Certificates may be 
obtained on payment of a fee of Re. 1. 

14. Teachers who passed the Vernacular Mastership Examinations 
in the old course may be examined in any or all of the following newly 
revised groups of subjects for the Vernacular Mastership Examination 
of the grade of which they already hold certificates, viz. — 


D. P, I. 
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Group VI, Elementary science. 

„ VII, Drawing and practical geometry. 

„ VIII, Art of teaching and Kindergarten. 
„ IX, Manual work and drill. 


A candidate passing in any of these groups will have the fact endorsed 
on the certificate previously granted to him. 

15. A candidate taking up any of the above groups must take up 
all the subjects included in that group, although ho may have previously 
passed in any portion of it under the old course. 

16, The usual fee of Re. 1 must be paid in every case. 


Instructions in modern methods of Teaching. 

Deputy and Sub-Inspectors of Schools are placed on deputation in 
the fiist-giade training schools for instruction in the new method of 
teaching introduced by the Vernacular Education Scheme sanctioned in 
Government Resolution No. 1, dated January 1st, 1901. 
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(b) ENGLISH TEACHERSHIP EXAMINATION. 

D. p. 1 . 1. The examination will be partly written and partly oral and 

CHr. No.ai^^r' practical. 

18 Deer, iwi. 2 . The Written examination is held at the Training School at 
Calcutta at about the time when the Yernaoular Mastership Examina* 
tions are held. Three papers will be set, as shown below : — 

Marks* 

I. — Art of teaching ... ... 100 

II. — Discipline ... ... ... 100 

III. — Organisation ... 100 

3. The oral and practical examination will be in actual class 
teaching and in notes of lessons. The necessary arrangements for 
holding this examination will be made by the Inspectors of Schools. 
One hundred marks will be assigned to this examination. 

4. In the case of a candidate who is a teacher, the Inspector may 
at his discretion, conduct the practiod examination at the candidate’s 
own school. 

6. Candidates obtaining 50 per cent, of the marks or upwards in 
ea?!h of the subjects, both written and practical, will be declared, to 
have pa' Bed, and will be granted English Teachership Certificates, 
under the sipfnature of the Director of Public Instruction. 

6. Candidates for first- grade certificates must have passed the 
B. A. examination. Candidates for second-grade certificates must 
have passed the F. A. examination, and served as teachers for at least 
three years. Candidates for third-grade certificates must have passed 
the entrance examination, and served as teachers for at least throe 
years. 

7. Candidates for the examination should apply, on or before a 
date to be prescribed every year, to the Head Master of the Troining 
School at Calcutta, and should send a fee of Es. 6 at the same time. 

8. Candidates who have failed at a previous examination will be 
admitted to the examination, if they have worked as teachers for at 
least six months since their failure. 

9. Further particulars about the examination will be supplied, on 
application, by Head Masters of Training Schools. 


(c) OBAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. 

Bengal Govt, Ir to Carry out a recommendation of the Simla Educational 
Geni. Dept. Conference of 1901 which was also approved by the Government of 
No! Indio, His ^ Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has been 

6 July im, pleased to direct that all new teachers to be appointed in future and 

who are to teach English or other subjects through the medium of 
English in secondary schools, whether managed directly by the Educa- 
tion Department and by the District Boards and Mnnioipalities, or 
aided by the Department or such local bodies, must have passed an 
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oral examination in English idiom and prommoiation and hold oertifi- 
oates to that effect. It is proposed to enforce this rule from 1st April 
1903. Masters who will teach only through tbe Temaoulars are 
exempted from this examination. 

2. Teachers who are already in service and vemaoular teachers 
hereafter to be appointed shall not in future be promoted to posts which 
involve teaching in Euglish or through tbe medium of English until 
they have passed the examination now prescribed. 

3. Tbe Lieutenant-Governor trusts that managers of unaided 
schools will co-operate heartily in the object which the Government 
has in view, namely, the improvement of the teaching of English in 
secondary schools. 

4. Inspectors of Schools, Principals and Professors of Colleges 
affiliated to the Calcutta University, and Principals of Training 
Colleges are authorised to hold this examination, provided that they 
themselves have been bom in Great Britain or Ireland or in an 
English-speaking Colony and have been educated in the British 
Islands, or in any such British Colony. As there is no likelihood of 
the several offices referred to being»always held by gentlemen possessing 
the qualifications specified, it is not possible to fix the various centres of 
the examination permanently, except in a few cases. 

6. The Colleges and offices named below are fixed as centres per- 
manent for practical purposes, for holding the examination above 

§ rescribed, as in them European officers of the Indian Educational 
ervice appointed from England will ordinarily be available to conduct 
the examination: — 


Calcutta. 

Presidency College, Calcutta, European Principal and Euro- 
pean Professors. 

Calcutta Madrasa, ditto ditto. 

Office of Inspector of Kuropeau Schools, Bengal. 

Patna, 

Patna College, European Principal and European Professors. 

Office of .European Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 

Kurseona. 

Victoria Training College, European Principal and European 
Teachers.* 

6. In addition to the above named officers, tbe Principals and Px'o- 
fessors of aided and unaided Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity who possess the requisite qualifications, will be competent to hold the 
examination and their co-operation in the matter is cordially invited. 

7. Only those persons who have passed the University entrance 
examination, or one of the higher examinations of Indian Universities, 

* Since the issue of those ordori the Victoria Training College has become the Victoria 
School. Kuri^ecngi may, however^ still be regarded as a centre for liolding the examination 
as the Head Master of the Victoria School and some members of the teaching staff i^^ssess 
tbe qualifications required in persons who may be authorised to conduct the examination as 
specified in paragraph i above. 
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th« High School exajDmation of European eohools, or the Final School 
examination which it is proposed shortly to introduce, wfll he eligible 
to appear at the new examination, and such candidates will be at 
liberty to apply to any one of the officers named above with a view to 
being examined. Arrangements for examination to be held by the 
Educational Officers under Government mentioned above will be made 
at once. The examination will be held quarterly in March, June, 
September and December on such dates as may be fixed by the officers 
who are authorised to conduct this examination. 

8. The examination of each candidate need not probably take 
much time. A candidate should be required to read short passages 
from English prose and poetry and should be put to a colloquial test 
in two or three different subjects. 

9. The certificate* may be given in the following form, which 
should be forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction for counter- 
signature : — 

“ Certified that son of 

, of Village in 

the district of — — , who has presented a cer- 
tificate of having passed the 

examination in the year _ , has appeared at an oral 

examination held at on the 

fo.r the purpose of testing his knowledge of English idiom and pro- 
nunciation, and that in these respects the examinee is, in the opinion 
of the undersigned, qualified to teach English in secondary schools in 
Bengal.” 

(Siytialure) 

Dated the Designation 

Countersignea as No. of 

Director of Public ImtruHion, Bengal, 



supplementary rules. 


-tthe examination 

10 June 190^ 3ilt more than once in a yearf or more than thi«e times 


0 ^ *«*• Wrote of Publio 
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2. The examination diall consist of three parts 

(a) Beading aloud short passages from English prose and 
poetry with a view to test pronunciation. 

(^) Eeproduotion in the candidate’s own words of the suh> 
stance of short passages in English previously read 
out aloud by him, with a view to test his ability to 
understand English and to express himself clearly and 
idiomatically in the language. 

(<;) Conversation on two or three different subjects, which 
may include correction of blunders in idiom and 
grammar. 

3. Candidates will be required to pass in each of the three parts 

(a), (b) and (c). . ^ 

4. No system of marking is definitely prescribed at present, but 
it is suggested that in each part the candidates should be marked 
A, B, C or D, representing 75 to 100, 50 to 75, 25 to 50 and 1 to 
25 per cent, marks, respectively, the two latter indicating failure. 

Oral Examination Certificate. 

A fee of Bs. 2 will henceforward be charged in issuing a duplicate ^ 
copy of the oral examination certificate in English Idiom and Pronun- cii^No. 145 , ^ 
ciation. The fee should usually be deposited in a Government Bank ^ 1906. 

or Treasury and the Bank or Treasury receipt should be attached to 
the application. 

(d) EXAMINATION IN THE ART OF TEACHING. 

RULES FOR THE HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS IN 
THE ART OP TEACHING TO BE HELD BY THE INSPECTORS 
OP SCHOOLS, 

[Jpproved in Qovt, Order No. 1500 T.G., dated the 17th September J904.] 

• 

1. (a) The examination shall be half-yearly, for the present in p. p. i. 
August and February and will be held by Inspectors of Schools for Cir> No, 181 oi 
teamers of English subjects. Candidates who appear at this examina- 

tion must have passed the Entrance Examination or some other higher 
examination, and should bring their certificates with them. Exception 
will sometimes be made in the case of experienced teachers who mve 
not passed the Entrance Examination. 

ib) Teachers of vernacular subject who have at least passed the 
middle vernacular standard examination will be similarly examined by 
the head-master of a first grade training school, in the presence of the 
'Inspector of Sdiools. Such vernacular teachers should bring their 
osrtificates of havingjpassed this examination with them. 

2. A selected High English eohoul at the head-quarters of the 
jnspector will be the centre of exanxmation for masters who teach 
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through the medium of Engliah. The high school selected will be duly 
notified by the Inspector. Each trainiog school of the first grade 
will be a centre for the examination^ oi tlie teachers of vernacular 
subjects, which shall be conducted by the Head Master of the training 
school in the presence of the Inspector of Schools of the Division. 

In the Bhagalpur Division, where there is no training nohool, the 
exaihinaiioi^s may bo held 'at any central schools,' selected by the 
Inspector of Schools for the purpose. The Inspector will conduct the 
English examination, and the examination of the teachers of vernacular 
subjects will be held by the Assistant Inspector of Schools. 

3. The examination wlU be mainly practical, and will consist of — 

(a) A practical examination in class control — the candidate 
oeing required to keep a class of at least a dozen boys 
attentive and fully occupied throughout a lesson. 

{b) A practical test of teaching ability — the candidate being 
required to give two lessons on different subjects 
prescribed by the Inspector of Schools, previous notice 
of the subjects chosen by the Inspector or other 
examiner being given to the teachers who are to be 
examined. 

(c) An oral examination, in which the Inspector or other 
examiner will put seme questions on the Art of 
Teaching, object lessons, class management, organization 
and discipline. Some approved books on such subjects 
will, from time to time, be recommended by the 
Director of Public Instruction for the purpose of being 
read by the candidates. 

4. The examination of each candidate need not take more than 
about 3(1 to 40 minutes iu all, so that six i i seven candidates may bo 
examined in a day. If the number of candidates is large, the examina- 
tion may be extended to the second or the third day. 

C. The Inspiector of Schools will grant certificates to those who in his 
opinion satisfy the tests prescribed above. 

G. The above certificate will qualify a^teacber to have his name 
entered in the register of cerifioated teachers, with a special note to the 
effect that the individual has passed the Inspectors’ examination in the 
Act of teaching, 

7. No teacher appointed after the issue of the order instituting this 
-examination, in a Government or aided school, who is not a trained 
man or who does not hold an English or Vomaoular Teaohership 
certificate or other higher certificate approved by the Department, shall 
be confirmed in his post if he fails to obtain a certificate under these 
rules within two years of his appointment, unless he proves to the 
satisfaction of the Inspector that there are good reasons for such failure. 

8. In determining the amount of the aid to be given to schools 
asking for grants-in-aid in the first instance, or for the renewal of an 
existing grant, the number of Oi>rtifioated teachers in the tiadhing staff 
Ehould, among other things, be taken into consideration. 
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5.-CEBTIFICATEB TEACHERS. 

The employment of trained and skilled teachers in schools , is now ^ 

fulmitted universally to be essential to true progress in education. In .^'octr.' ii>0& 
India, where trained teachers represent a very small proportion of the 
teachers employed in schools, it will, in the future, be necessary to take 
every possible and legitimate opportunity that may present itself to 
replace incompetent and untrained teachers, and also those who may bo 
experienced, but still not successful teachers, by trained and coropeteut 
teachers on the teaching staff. This policy appears to be absolutely im- 
perative to ensure real progress in education. It is hence essential that, 
as in the other Provinces of India, systematic registers of properly 
qualified teachers in all classes of schools should bo maintained by the 
Education Department in Bengal. Each school in a Division should 
therefore be required to supply the Deputy Inspector of Schools concerned 
with the information asked for in the form given below.* It will be in- 
cumbent on each Deputy Inspector of Schools to start a general register 
in the prescribed form for his office, which will contain the particulars 
therein referred to in regard to teachers of all schools in his district who 
receive salaries below Rs. 8 a month or who are only paid out of public 
funds by grants paid partly or wholly under the old system of payment by 
results, which is however about to be done away with. A similar register 
will be kept up in the office of the Divisional Inspector of Schools for 
teachers whose salaries range from a sum below Rs. 50 and Rs. 8 a month. 

The Inspector of Schools should draw up and submit, for record in the 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, a list showing, 
school by school, all such (particulars of teachers who are in receipt of 
salaries of Rs, 50 a month and upwards. These registers should contain 
only those who are in the opinion of the Inspector properly qualified 
teachers, and inolude in sepai-ate sections [a) all those men who are em- 
ployed in Government schools, (i) all who are employed in aided schools, 
and (c) all who are employed in private and unaided schools, but which 
schools send in candidates for public examinations or which receive scholar- 
ship-holders, the scholars being paid from public funds of any kind. 

2. At first the admissions to these registers of duly- qualified 
teachers will have, possibly, to be judged by a rather lenient standard, 
and those teachers who have given satisfaction as teachers to their 
head-masters, or who have become experienced teachers by long and 
successful service in schools, will have to be admitted as qualified ; but 
afW the initial registers have been finished, and afterwards during 
their revision, once in every three years, the admissions to such registers 
should be made more strictly, and the admission of teachers to such regis- 
ters shohld only allowed either on the production of a University 
diploma, or a certificate of having passed a practical examination in the 
art of teaching in a training college or school, or of having satisfied a 
competent Inspector or Deputy Inspector of Schools that the applicant 
for admission to the register is properly qualified as a teacher. At the 
same time it ^ he possible to differentiate the teachers into various 
grades, according to the schools they should be allowed to teach in. 

* It in not Intended that each school will keep a separate Be^sten A General Begin ter 
will be kept by the Deputy Inspeotor on the information supplied by sohoola. [D. P, //« 

UU$r If(h 104 ft 1^ Ftbrmty 1903^ to Inspector ^ Dofca Divuimc} 
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6.-FEMALE TEACHERS. 

Training classes for native female teaohoiE have been opened in 
connexion with certain schools. For particulars, see chapter on Female 
Education. 


7.— TEACHERS UNDER TRAINING. 

TEKMS UNDER WHICH NATIVE TEACHERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
TO ATTEND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 

No. 79UT.O.i dated the 1st June 190Ut the Qovt. of Bengal, Qcneral 
Dept., to the Qott. of India, Home Dept. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement 
No. 84, dated the 4th February 1904, in which the Government of 
India request that they may be furnished with any further remarks 
which this Government mav desire to make regarding the terms upon 
which native teachers should be allow'ed to attend training institutions. 

2. It is observed that the Government of India have no objection 
to three of the proposals made in my letter No. 641T.— G , dated the 
30th May, 1903, viz: (1) that teachers, while under training, should 
be allowed lo receive travelling allowance in respect of their journeys 
to and from the training institutions, and (8) that they should not ne 
subject to forfeiture of privilege leave earned before the conunence- 
ment of their deputation. With reference to the suggestion that the 
period spent by teachors under training should be allowed to count as 
service qualifying for privilege leave and increments of salary, the 
Government of India are of opinion that the former concession should 
not be allowed, but there is not the same objection to the grant of the 
latter. 

3. As regards the fifth proposal made in my letter above referred 
to, that full pay should be given to a teacher while undergoing training, 
the Govemmei.t of India points out that, as the arrangement by which 
a teacher attends a normal school is made in his own interests as well 
as in those of Government, it is not desirable that he should be allowed 
exactly the same terms as if he were on service. He has lighter work ; 
he is relieved of responsibility ; and, while under training, he is adding 
to the potential value of his attainments. To grant full pay in such 
oases would be equivalent to the creation in perpetuity of a number 
of special appointments tenable in training schools ; while it would be 
open to the further objection that it might induce candidates for employ- 
ment, who now accept stipends for training as students, to take up ap- 
pointments as untrained teachers with the object of subsequently vacat- 
ing their appointments and going to be trained on full pay. For these 
reasons, the Government of India are reluctant to sanction, generally^ 
proposals which would have the effect of giviug teachers under training 
the full pay of their appointments. They are disposed to, prefer an 
arrangement by which a teacher would be given a fixed subsistence 
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allowance suffioient to enable him to support himself and his family 
during the period of tuition. This subsistenoe allowance might, they 
suggest, take the form of a stipend or of an addition to his half>pay 
subject to the condition that it should be so limited that the emolu- 
ments of a teacher under training should in no case exceed three- 
fourths of his pay. A similar restriction is proposed in respect of the 
ofliciating allowance of pay granted to the looum-tenens of a teacher. 

4. The Director of Public Instruction, who was consulted in 
regard to the matters discussed in your letter under reply, admits the 
force of the arguments which have induced the Government of India 
to negative the proposal for the grant of full pay to teachers while 
under tuition. lie now suggests that a teacher under training should 
he granted dunog the period of his tuition, in addition to half-pay, 
an allowance equal to one-fourth of his salary. This is the maximum 
suggested by the Government of India ; but Mr. Pedler is of opinion 
that the proposed concession is justifiable. He explains that the 
number of trained teachers now available is very limited, and lays 
stress upon the importance of encouraging untrained teachers to 
qualify tliomselves. He accepts the stiggestion made by the Govern- 
ment of India, that the pay of the locum tenena of a teacher should 
not exceed three-fourths of the pay of the post. The Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks that both in the “Case of the teacher under training 
and in that of his locum-tenenay the normal pay should bo half pay of 
the appointment held by the teacher, but that tho Director of Public 
Instruction should have power, in any ease where this rule would 
operate haishiy. to grant a further allowance not exceeding one-fourth 
of the pay of the appointment. 

5. The Director urges that the Government of India should bo 
moved (o reconsider tlie question whether the period spent by teachers 
under training should be allowed to count as service qualifying for 
further leave. He urges that, inasmuch as the Government of India 
are prepared to allow the concession that teachers should be held to be 
on deputation daring the period of their training, and not as absent on 
special leave, as at present, the farther oonoession as to the earning 
of further leave during that period might well be granted. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, is inclined to accept the view held by 
the Government of India, The teacher under tuition is not rendering 
direct service to the State, and he receives sufficiently considerate 
treatment without being allowed to count the period under tuition as 
qualifying for leave. He should not forfeit any leave he may have - 
earned by former service ; but he can hardly expect to be allowed to 
earn further leave while under tuition. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor also, aooepts the suggestion made 
in paragraph 5 of your letter, viz., that, in the caso of teachers who 
are employe wholly under District and Lo^l Boards and Municipal- 
ities, or whose services are lent by Government to suoh bodies, the 
local bodies concerned should be called upon to meet their share of 
the extra expense which will be incurred in training them for their 
duties. Inslruotions to this effect vrill be issued as soon as the final 
orders of the Government of India on the questions discussed in 
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oorrespondenoe are received. I am to add that the Iralniag of teaohers 
will then be ejatematioally taken up. Teachers will be seleoted for 
the training institutions : as many as can be received. Their atten< 
dance will he made compulsory, i.e., they will have the alternative of 
losing their appointments, alter reasonable notice, if they do not 
attend. Gradually in this way all the teaohers whom it is considered 
desirable to train will be trained. The sooner this soheme can be 
launched, the better. 


iVc, S94, dated the SUt October l90Ift from the Oovt. of India, 
Home Dept.f to the Qovt, of Bengal, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 794T.G., 
dated the 1st June 1904, regarding the terms upon which native 
teachers should be allowed to attend training institutions. 

2. The Government of India accept the proposals made in para- 
graph 4 of your letter regarding tne emoluments of teachers under 
training and of their locum-teneua. 

3. As regards other concessions, the Local Governments and 
Administrations have in general accepted the proposals made in para- 
graph 4 of the letter from this Department to the Government of the 
Punjab end Burma, of the 4th February 1904, a copy of which was 
forwarded to you with endorsement No. 84 of the tame date. The 
Governor -General in Council has accordingly decided that the con- 
cessions enumerated below may be granted to teachers under training. 

(tf) The teachers will be treated while under training as detached 
from their regular appointments but still in the service. 

(6) The period spent under training will qualify for earning 
increments of salary but not for earning further leave. 
It will not oanoel the leave already earned. 

(o) Travelling allowance will be granted under the rules in 
respect of journeys to and from the training institutions. 

The necessary amendments will be made in the Civil Service 
Begulations to give effect to the above decisions. 


Memo. No, USh^T.Q., deded the 8th November 190i, by the Oovt. of 
Bengal^ Qenl, Dept. 

Copv (of Government of India’s letter No. 894, dated the 3lst Goto- dpi, 
her 1904), with a copy of the letter to which it is a reply forwarded to dr. No, 2*03, 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for information and guid- l®®** 

anoe, with reference to tho oorrespondenoe ending with hia letter 
No. 8549, dated the 16th March 1904. 
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EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 

Vide — “ Code of Regulations for European Schools.” 




OEEAIPTEI?. VII. 


REFORMATOKY SCHOOLS. 


Vtde — “ Code of Begulations for Reformatory Schools at Alipo 
and Hazanbagh. ” 






FEMALE EDUCATION. 

1.— ZANANA EDUCATION. 

Jtea^lution No. 7221 \ — 6r., ^Med the Uth June 1903^ by the Oofot. 

of Bengal^ General Dept. 

In paragraph 5 of the Resolution of this Government, No. 3875, 
dated the 17th December, 1902, it was remarked that one of the chief 
causes of the slow progress of female education in this country was the 
want of a system for educating women of respectable family and 
position, who, by the custom of the country, do not appear in public. 
Having regard to this observation, the Director of Public Instruction 
drew up a scheme for zanana education and referred it for opinion to 
a conference of experienced educational officers. The officers in ques- 
tion, having duly considered the subject, submitted to the Director 
their proposals in the form of the following seven resolutions 

(1) That this Conference is of opinion that the term " Zanana Bdncation " 
mean8~the education of females, who do not como out of their homes, i.e., parda- 
nashin ladies and girls. 

(2) That zanana education should he based on a system which is acceptable 
to native society, and be imparted through popular books of wholesome tendency 
embodying Hindu and Muhammadan traditions. 

(3) That in a populous village a small committee, coosisting of three to five 
members, should be formed, who by their msition and obaraotor would command 
the respect of their community. If the village is mostly composed of Hindus, 
then all the members of the committee should be Hindus of the orthodox class, 
one of them being a Government servant or a Government pensioner, if available, 
and one of the priestly caste ; if on the other hand, the residents of the village 
are chiefly Muhammadans, all the members must be Muhammadans of the 
orthodox class, one of them being a Government servant or a Government 
pensioner, if available, and one a Maulvi. This Committee should have the 
power (1) to select a competent female teacher, (2) to choose a convenient centra 
for the purpose of assembling the female pupils of the village at the house of 
some respectable gentleman, (S) to advise the teacher, whenever necessary, as to 
her work, (4) to fix the amount of her remuneration within the limits .sanctioned 
by the Education Department, and (6) to make arrangements for other parti- 
culars. The committee should, likewise, be responsible to the Department for 
the proper use of any Government money placed at their disposal. 
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(4) That a female teacher shoiald be seleoted from amonfi^ o&e of the local 
respectable families, who by her age, character, and respecfcabilitj could command 
the confidence of the people. She should be given a female servant, if necessary* 
Other small incidental charges (such as the purchase of books, slates, paper, 
etc.) might be defrayed by the female teacher with the approval of the com* 
mittee. Besides this, there should be provision for offering money and other 

prizes for regular attendance of the pupils and for 
proficiency in reading and in writing. The Con- 
ference beg to suggest that the experiment might be 
tried in, at least, a dozen places for the present, and 
that the sum of Bs. 30 a month, according to the 
details noted in the margin, with an initial expendi- 
ture of Ba. 40 for each centre be sanctioned. 


lU. 

Teacher ... ... SO 

neryaot ... ... 4 

Pri2e9, contingent charges, etc, 6 


Total 


SO 


(6) When sufficient progress in reading and writing has boon made, useful 
subjects, such as domestic economy, simple rules of arithmetic, sanitation, child- 
nursing etc., should bo gradually introduced. 

(6) That these centres of zanana education should not be visited by any male 
inspecting officer, nor should such officer hold direct communication with the 
female teacher. A male inspecting officer (not below the rank of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools) should, however, visit the members of the committee, 
suggest means for improvement, and collect information regarding the centres. 

(7) Thai, to ensure the success of the scheipe, it is desirable to appoint special 
officers to select suitable localities and to arrange preliminary details with the 
leading residents thereof* 


2. In commen^ng these proposals to the favourable notice of 
Goverumeat, the Director observed that the Gonfwrenoe recommended 
that the scheme should be tried in twelve selected localities in Bengal. 
Mr. Pedlor, however, considered that it would be better to confine the 
experiment at first to nine centres only, viz. : — to a selected place, in 
each of the nine Divisions, under an Inspector of Schools. He also 
recommended that, in each Division, a oommenoement should be made 
in a district, in which there may he an exceptionally capable Depuly 
Inspector, who would be able to render assistance in forwarding the 
scheme. The Director approved the proposal of the Oonferenoo to the 
effect that a monthly allotment of Bs. 30, and an initial expenditure 
of Bs. 40, should be allowed for each experimental centre, the cost for 
the current year being met from the grant of ten lakhs placed by the 
Government of India at the disposal of this Government for disburse- 
ment on educational purposes. 

3. The Xiieutenant-Govemor is only too glad to give his support 
to any well-considered scheme, which attempts to foster and enoourajje 
the education of Indian women in the zanana, a matter in respect of 
which India is lamentably backward. But it is tb be remembered that 
the movement is new, and that it will have many opponents among 
those who hold conservative views, and who regard with suspicion 
whatever is novel and unlamiliar ; consequently the greatest tact and 
caution will he needed in starting and conducting the experiment : ' 
moreover, the field is wide, and the labourers are few, so that it is 
essential that anything like waste of power should be avoided, as well 
as any clashing of interests. Impressed with these views, His Honour 
is of opinion that, in addition to the oaution which has been inculcated 
above, great care must be taken, lest the new soheme come into com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the already established system of zanana 
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instruction imparted by mission ladies. The Director is, accordingly, 
desired to enjoin generally on all those connected with the experiment 
the exercise of special judgment and discretion, and, in particular, he 
is requested to issue explicit orders to the effect that the scheme now 
sanctioned is not, in any way, to interfere with the system followed by 
these ladies, lest both should be wrecked, and that it should not be 
introduced in any locality where such instruction has already been 
established. Subject to these remarks, the scheme has the Lieutenant* 
Gtovemor’s cordial support, and the Director is authorised to introduce 
it as S004 as possible. 


2.— GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

(a) SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOB QIBLS’ SCHOOLS. 

[Resolution Ifo. 10S8T.O., dated the 10th June 1907 ^ hy the Oovt, of 

Bengal, General Dept. 

fSco page 222 ] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of a school is to form and strengthen the character and 
to develop the intelligence of the children entrusted to it, and to make 
the best use of the school years available in assisting them to fit them- 
selves for the work of life. 

The formation of character mxist always be one of the main aims of 
education, and every part of school -life has some influence in this regard, 
whether for good or evil. It muat, for example, be our constant endeav- 
our to adapt the teaching of a school to the attainments of its pupils, 
and this not merely to secure duo intellectual progress, but because 
children will acquire the bad habit of idleness, both when the work 
demanded of them is too easy, and also when it is too hard. Moreover, 
the good moral training which a school should give cannot be left to 
chance ; on this side no less than on the intellectual side the purpose of 
the teacher must be clearly conceived and intelligently carried out. 

Something may be done through the expression and I’oading lessons. 
In these the children may betaken through the biographies of typical 
heroes or heroines, and these biographies should be treated in the main 
with a view to illustrating the actions of real persons and the principles 
of conduct and qualities of character which promote the welfare of the 
individual and society. 

The lives of great men and women, carefully selected from all 
stations in life, will furnish the most impressive examples of obedience, 
loyalty, courage, strenuous effort, servioeableness— -indeed of all the 
qualities which make for good citizenship. The teacher should place in 
relief those actions of her heroes or heroines which exhibit their higher 
qualities, but should take care not to raise them too far above the level of 
common humanity by the omission of their faults or shortcomings. She 
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should make the picture a life-like and ioetruotiTe exhibition of charac- 
ter, and of the eSect on the individual and on those around him, for 
go^ or evil, of the acts recorded. 

A similar appeal can be made to the imagination of children bj the 
use of musio in well-chosen songs, or of appropriate passages from the 
best literature of their mother-tongue. 

Above all, school-life must prevent children from forming bad habits, 
and this it can only do by training them in good habits and, if possible, 
in good conduct, by which is meant something wider than the mere 
cheerful observance of sojiool regulations. In the matter of this moral 
training the most important factor will be the habitual conduct of the 
teacher in the school. If she is thorough, patient, kind but firm, and 
scrupulously fair, these traits will evoke similar traits in her pupils, and 
will give point and force to any moral instruction she may attempt. A 
teacher who is obviously slipshod and lazy discoursing to children about 
the value of industry acd thoroughness is an absurdity which cannot 
but prove morally disintegrating to a child. Stories in readers 
designed to inculcate morals tend, if silly, as they frequently are, to 
make moral instruction ridiculous. !^ven if they are gopd, they are of 
little value unless they aio backed by personal example. 

The every-day incidents of school-life will enable the teacher to 
impress upon the children the importance of punctuality, of good 
manners, of cleanliness and neatness, of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in 
word and act. Children will notice such details in the conduct of a 
teacher as punctuality, order, neatness, and gentleness, and they will 
imitate what they see and hear. They are quick to observe ; and if the 
teacher’s conduct is in these respects defective, her example must almost 
certainly have a disastrous effect on the habits of the pupils. Thus the 
punctual and methodical performances of duties, even in matters of 
trivial routine, will impress upon the children better than any lesson 
the importance of orderliness, and the good habits of the teacher will 
be even more powerful than her express requirements in shapiug her 
pupils for the proper conduct of life. 

SYLLABUS OP STUDIES FOR THE INFANT SECTION AND 
STANDARDS I AND II OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

Infant Class. 

First year. 

Ages 6 — 7. 

The principal aim of any school in relation to infants should bo to 
provide opportunities for the free development of their bodies and 
minds, and for the formation of habits of obedience and attrition. The 
infants of the first>year class should be confined to the simplest 
lessons designed to develop in them the power to express their thoughts 
and feelings and to observe, with some degree of aoouraoy. They should 
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also be initiated into a rudimentarjr oono^tion of colour,^ form and 
number, and should be taught to exercise their limbs and to sing simple 
songs. 

Observation and eirpression, — The lessons designed to develop the 
power of eapt'ession will generally, owing to a lack of staff, hare to be 
combined with those designed to develop t)w power of aecurate observation. 
There lessons should usually take the form of talks between the teacher 
and the children about familiar things. The subjects will vary with the 
surroundings and conditions of tne school ; tho essential point is 
that the themes selected should be well within the range of the child- 
ren’s comprehension and interest. Occasionally the children themselves 
should be asked to suggest a topic. When the chief aim of the lesson 
is the development of the power of expression^ the subject may be a story 
of folklore, mythology or adventure, or even the outline biography of 
a striking character: when the chief aim is the development of observation 
the subject of the lesson should always bo ^me concrete object. This 
object should aways be placed before the children, and they should be 
given every opportunity of examining, it. In these lessons the teacher 
should address nerself to the children individually rather than to the 
class collectively, and her object should always be to make the children 
do most of the talking. Indeed, throughout these lessons it is essential 
that the children should be tiainod and encouraged to talk individually. 
Collective answering or collective repetition of the words of the teacher 
by the class should never be allowed. These practices not only render 
these exercises valueless, but they are an actual hindrance to the 
development of genuine thought and free expression. Some children 
are shy, and therefore their natural curiosity, which should result in 
eager questioning, is repressed. These lessons, if properly conducted, 
will do much to remove this shyness, and to make the children 
accustomed to speak out in class. It is undesirable to fetter or repress 
a child’s liberty of speech more than is actually necessary. Unnecessary 
repression makes a child less communicative and le^ able to express his 
own thoughts, consequently less capable of clear thinking. 

^ When an observation lesson is given on a natural object, the 
object should always be treated as a living whole and in relation to its 
life. Even in the earliest lessons, the fact that each part of an animal 
or plant is what it is as contributing a necessary element to the life of 
the animal or plant should always be kept in view. Thus from the first 
the teacher should by questioning lead ber pupils to analyse the several 
impressions which go to make up their total impression of the object, 
and then bring out the relation of each to the^ whole. After this 
process of analysis, the separate aspects should be reconstructed to 
restore the unity of the impression of the object as a wh(de. Great 
stress should not be laid on the utility to man of the natural object 
which is being studied. 

First y«ar.— >The o1»ervation leasoaa of tLe first year of the infant class 
ritould deal with such flowers, fruits, plants, beasts, birds, insects and fish of 
the district as are likely to have impressed themselves most vividly on the 
imagination of the children. These objects will va^ in the different distrioK 
and as regards plant-life, it is essential that each object should be taken in its 
season : a lesson on the cotton tree flower should, for example, be given while 
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the cotton trees are in bleom. The same principle Trill apply to fiah, and in a 
minor degree to other animals. The following are given merely as illaatrating 
the hind of objects which ma/ be selected for those lessons .■*— 

Cotton tree flower, jessamine, gold mohnr. chainpak, convolTulus, 
bel flower, or anj other type commonly found in the locality. 

Papaya, pomelo, lifehi, mango, plums, custard apple, plantain, pine- 
apple, jack-fruit, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

JPlantt—Tiico, Indian corn, cotton, mustard, pulses, jute, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

Animals — Domestic animals: cow, goat, cat, dog, etc. Wild animals: 
tiger, monkev, elephant, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

Birds. — Crow, blue jay, maina, golden onel, kingfisher, parrot, babui bird, 
bik, snipe, duck, pigeon, bulbul, kite, or any other type commonly found in the 
locality. 

/nrsetr. ~Mos^uito, dragonfly, butterfly, bee, ant, beetle, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

Fish. — Hilsa, vetki, topshi, pabda, rohu, mirgel, katia, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

(«) Colour . — Children should be initiated into the appreciation of 
colour by being given objects, pieces of wool, flowers, coloured slips of 
wood or paper whioh represent the oolfturs red, yellow, green and blue. 
The ohildren should be made to group these objects under the various 
colours. 

{b) Jbrwj.—The ohildren should be taught to draw on a large scale 
such natui'al objects as are simple in shape. This work should bo done 
with chalk on blackboards. 

(c) Humber . — Ohildren should be initiated into the idea of number 
by means of objects, which must be given to the ohildren for them to 
handle. What the objects are is immaterial, so long as they are small 
and easily handled, but it is easier to secure child’s active co-operation, 
if the same kind of object is not always ^iven. The ohildren should 
first of all be given a small number of objects, not more than 20, and 
having learnt numeration so far, they should be made to understand the 
numbers 1 — 10, by making sets of each, dividing them into their com- 
ponent parts, etc. Thorough familiarity with these numbers should be 
aimed at, rather than rapidity of progress. When these numbers have 
been grasped, the number of objects given to the children may be 
increased and the process of grouping and analysis oontinuod. In this 
way the principles underlying t^e four simple rules of arithmetic should 
gradually be elucidated. The infants of the first-year class should bo 
taugbt the principle of addition by being made to put together sets or 
groups of numbers whioh they have made. Thus, from the first children 
can be taught to add rather than to count by units. The infants 
of this class should also be taught to construct multiplication tables 
up to 5x10. No table should be taught until it is construoted. 
Children should be gradually taught to write numbers from 1 to 50 in 
figures. 

Reading and hand-wrUing,'—nLhe children in this class should be 
taught to recognise the simplest sounds of their vemaoular language. 
This should be done by putting before them, not isolated letters, but 
letters combined into short words. Words of two consonants should 
first of all be used. The order in which these sounds are taken is 
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important, and expeiienoe has shown that it is beat to be^in by calling 
attention to the sounds -that are produced by the visible organs of 
speech, i.e.^ the lips, and to proceed later to those produced by organs 
only partially visible or wholly invisible. Labial consonant sounds 
should therefore bo taken first, then dental, then cerebral, then palatal 
and finally guttural. It should be noticed moreover that such a sound 
as that of 'Y (v) can be best observed at the end of a word, where it can 
be easily isolated and repeated after the word has been pronounced. 
The teacher should from the first put small words before the children ; 
but until the simple sounds have been mastered, she should use each word 
to illustrate especially one consonant sound. At a vory early stage, for 
example, she would take the word w*t but she would partially dis- 
regard the V (h) sound and moke the children dwell on the (i) sound 
in the manner described above. When a short word has been treated 
in the manner described, the children should be taught to copy it on 
a large scale, either in chalk on blackboards, or in trays of sand on 
which they can make impressions with their finger tips. Towards the 
end of the year, palm-leaves may be used for this purpose. After the 
letters have been learned in the inanner presciibed, the alphabet should 
be taught. An alphabet book may be used, but it is not to be con- 
sidered in any way oompulsor3^ 

Hursery rhymes^ action songsy free physical escereises.— The children 
should be taught to sing nursery rhymes and simple household songs. 
They should also, if possible, bo taught action songs, dealing with the 
every-day activities of village life. Those action songs sliould be 
connected with games, for in this way the limbs and lungs of the 
children can be freely exercised at the same time. Children should 
also be encouraged to play such games as Aule-a/ui-seck, etc. In tlio 
absence of action song games, these should form the priucipal modium 
of physical exercise, l^e youngest infants should not be mode to do 
set drill. 

Nsedle^work, — None. 


INFANT CLASS. 

Second yawr. 

Ages e— 8. 

Observation and expression . — The lessons designed Co develop the 
power of expression should now aim definitely at ti^iniug the children 
to reproduce their thoughts in logical sequence. The topics of the 
lessons may therefore be gradually expanded into greater detail, and 
the conversational form of the lewons gradually give way to a system of 
more continuous njiiration on the part of the teacher. Thus towards 
the middle of the year the class should be able to follow a simple 
story as it is narrated to them by the teacher. Aftmr the story has 
been told, individual obildren should be asked to reproduce the gist of 
it in their own words. In the transition from conversation to continu- 
ous narrations, great care should be taken to ensure that the children 
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are aotively following the story. If the teaoher finds that individual 
children are not able to reproduce the gist of the story in their own 
wordSf she may assume that they have not been aotively followin|; her 
and have recourse again to the more conversational method. Similarly 
the scope of the lessons designed to develop the power of accurate 
observation may be extended, and should aim at giving the children 
definite information about some of the most familar natural objects with 
which they are daily surrounded. It must be remembered, however, 
that these lessons will fail of their main object, if the information 
is simply told to the children without their being made to discover 
it for tnemselves. Tho ooui'se of lessons must be systematio. one 
lesson leading up to the next, and the later lessons constantly requiring 
some of the earlier lessons for their explanation. The object of each 
lesson should be the discovery of some new fact, but it is quite useless to 
give children various items of information about a numowr of discon- 
nected natural objects. The study of plant-life is recommended as 
capable of being systematically handled easily and economically, and as 
it is especially adapted to rural schools, it must on no account be 
neglected in them. The teacher shouid make an especial study of at 
least one branch of nature study. Technical terms snail be, as far as 
possible, avoided. These lessons should not always be given in the 
school building. The children should be taken out by the teaoher 
and encouraged to collect specimens, eto. 

Steond t^ear.— In the second year of tho infant class the lessons on natural 
objects should be oontinaed, but some very elementary lessons on the most pro- 
minent natural phenomena should be included. The children should, for 
example, be made to obserre the varying position of the son at the various 
seasons of the year, and hoir these different positions are aecompanied by varying 
temperatnres. It will not be possible in this class to explain many of the pheno- 
mena observed ; bat, if the children are made to see for themselves, tLeir obser- 
vations can bo made the basis of further instruction. The children can, tor 
example, be made to see tho gathering of tho clouds in the rains ; thus, though 
it may not be possible for them at this stage to understand the monsoon, thej' 
will in this way acquire material from which observations leading to a proper 
understanding of the monsoon can start. Those lessons should centre round the 
season of the year, and should be, as far as possible, brought into line with the 
lessons on plant-life. Thus a simple lesson on the rains might well lead to a 
lesson on the crops which ripen at that season, auoh as early rice or jute. 

Object lessons on common domei^o objeots may also bo given both to the first 
and to the second-year infant classes. 

(а) Colour . — The children should be taught by the method indicated 
for the children of the first year to reooguue orange, indigo and violet, 
and to distinguish the various colours one from tho other. 

(б) form. — The drawing of natural objects on blackboards should be 
continued. The children should also be taught to model in day the 
uattural objeots put before them for the observation lessons. 

(c) Hunger , — The children should be taught by means of concrete 
objeots the prindples underlying subtraction and division ; they should 
also be made to construct the multiplication tables up to 10 x 10. They 
should theu be made to work out by means of the objeots given to 
them simple calculations and problems, involving the application of 
the lour simple rules. When the children have learnt to. write figures, 
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they ehould be ebown occasionally how to express on paper sums which 
they have already worked mentally or with the aid of objects. There 
should be no attempt during this year to make children work calcula- 
tions on paper. The calculations and problems should therefore be 
confined to small numbers which do not require the use of pencil and 
paper. 

Reading and Aanrf-tmViVifir.— When the children hive mastered the 
simple sounds and learnt the combination of simple sounds into words, 
they ehould be taught to recognise the more complex sounds, such as 
those represented by compound consonants, and the combination of 
ooiiBonants and vowels other than ^ ('W). These sounds should be 
taught by means of short words, and not by letters taken by themselves. 
These words may be either written by the teacher on the blackboard, or 
reading charts prepared on these principles may be used. The words 
put before the children should bo copied by them on a large scale in 
one of the ways indicated in the syllabus of the infant first- 3'ear 
class. A simple literary Header should be introduced into this class. 

Nursery rhymes, action songs and gamei, jjhysical exercise. — The 
infants of the second* year class should join with the infants of the first- 
year in their nursery rhymes, action songs and games. Any child who 
is in the infant class, but is in the opinion of the teacher too old to 
profit by these childish amusements, should not be compelled to take 
part in them. 

NeeiUe-tcorh. — Needle-drill and hemming. 


STANDARD I. 

Age abcut 8 years. 

Reading. —The main purpose of teaching to read is to enable the 
pupils to master printed or written matter for their own information, 
oilent reading should, therefore, be practised fiom the first, and the 
teacher will soon get tlie children into the way of this, if, to begin with, 
she gives them short pieces to read and after a short time goes round to 
the children individually and asks for an account in their own words of 
what has been read. Such pieces should be full of incident ahd 
interest. As regards reading aloud, clearness of utterance and fluency 
should always be kept in view, but it is also essential that the children, 
should be taught to read intelligently. The teacher should make the 
gist of the pieoe clear before it is read, so that the general meaning 
may be mastered before it is read out in class. Without this the read- 
ing must bo mechanical, because it is unintelligent. It is advisable that 
the teacher should occasionally read out a passage to the class by way 
of illustration ; but in this case also the class should go through the 
pieoe beforehand. The reading material put into the hands of the 
children is of the greatest importance. The Primer should contain 
nothing which is not written in good language, and in words which will 
not be easily intelligible to all. The arrangement of ea<di piece must 
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be logical, an 1 the language must be good in so far as each rantenoe 
must express clearly and slraiglit forwardly the meaning which it is 
intended to convey. The Primer should contain stories which fall 
within the range of the children’s comprehension and interest; 
descriptions of the various scenes and episodes of rural life should ^so 
he included. Provision should also be made in the Primer for acquaint- 
ing the children with some of the more impressive stories of English 
and Indian History. The whole should ho written in an easy narrative 
style. A passage having been prepared beforehand and the difficulties 
elucidated, the actual reading lesson should be as little as possible inter- 
rupted by the teacher, and all long disquisitions on points suggested by 
the subject-matter should be avoided. At the end of every reading 
lesson the children should be questioned on the subject-matter indivi- 
dually, and should be trained to give individually and in their own 
words an account of what has been read. 

Arithmetio . — Notation up to 1,000. Tables up to 12 x 12 and 
the 10 times table to be constructed and learnt. Calculations and pro- 
blems involving the application of the four simple rules, the principles 
of which will have been learnt in the mfant classes. These oaloula. 
tions and problems should be worked both mentally and with the aid 
of concrete objects. In the latter part of the year work should be 
done regularly on paper, but the problems and calculations sot should 
not take the children into numbers above 1,000. 

Hand-writing and spelling.’— The teacher should write two or three 
words on the blackboard, and the children should copy these on paper. 
The words copied should always he those which the children have 
recently seen at their reading lessons. Spelling being almost entirely 
a matter of the eye, the children should never be made to learn by roto 
long columns of words, and no spelling should be taught apart from the 
words contained in the writing and reading lessons. When the first 
difficulties of hand-writing have boon mastered, children should be 
made to transcribe sentences from the passages in the Primer which 
they have recently gone through in class. 

Drawing and modelling . — The drawing of natural objects with chalk 
on blackboards should be continued, as also the clay modelling. This 
work should be kept iu close connection with the nature observation 
w«ork, the objects selected for drawing or modelling being invariably 
those with which the children are dealing in their observation lessons. 
Habits of observation are better cultivated by the thorough examination 
of a few objects, rather than by a less careful examination of many ; 
therefore it is desirable that the children should he made to model the 
objects which they have been given to draw and vice vend, 

Composilion . — The composition in this class should be entirely oral, 
and should consist to a considerable extent >of the reproduction by indi- 
vidual children in their own words of the suhjeot-matter of the reading 
lessons. Another method which may with advantage be employed is to 
give the class a short piece of narrative to read through to themselves, 
and then to require individual children to give the gist of what has 
been read, It should be remembered, however, that the teaching of 
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composition does not mean more than the training of the children to 
express^hat is in their minds. What is taught is not really assimilated, 
until it can be reproduced. Therefore the teaching of composition 
should form a part of every lesson given in the school. It is advisable 
to set apart a certain amount of time for these lessons, but the principles 
which ought to underlie them and the object at which they ought to 
aim should never be lost sight of in any lesson. 

Naturs observation lessons : — 

{(i) A definite and systematic course of these lessons should be con- 
tinued on the lines and principles laid down for the second-year infant 
class. The drawing and modelling work should be supplementary to 
and illustrative of these lessons. 

(b) A class calendar should be kept in which the children’s obser- 
vations of all natural phenomena and plant and animal-life should be 
regularly recorded. 

1. Natural PAenoiwcna.— Continuation of the work begun in the second year 
of the Infant class. The obaervatiou of sunrise, dawn, sunset, day and night, 
shadow, the varying length of day and night. 

2. P/ant'/t/e.— Germination, the growing of beans, peas, mustard on damp 
flannel ; the growth to be observed and sketched at every stage ; the observation 
of tho different parts of a plant, root, stem, leaf, blossom, fruit. In these relations 
such common plants as the marigold or mustard, or climbing plants, such as peas 
or convolvulus, should be shown to the class. 

In rural schools lessons on the following should be iucluded Cereals, pulses, 
oilseeds, vegetables, sugar, straw, jute, hemp, bamboos, timber and spices. 

3. AnimaUlife. — Continuation of the lessons on the same lines as those 
prescribed for the second year of tho Infant class, the treatinont of tho subject 
being slightly more advancea ; tho distinction between herbivorous and carnivo. 
rous animals. 

Plants and animals should bo observed and talked about in relation to their 
natural surroundings. 

* Elementary drill. — Simple exercises. Special attention should 
be paid to exercises designed to counteract the effect of bad habits 
which may be contracted at school, such as sitting with the shoulders 
rounded and the chest contracted, etc. The subject is not compulsory, 
but should be taken whenever possible. The Ling system of diill la 
one that is recommended. 

Hand and eye training^ including drawing. — (1) Drawing in pencil 
natural objects, tho drawing of which in -chalk has been practised in 
connection with the nature observation lessons. (2) Modelling in 
clay natural forms, such as fruits and leaves. 

In addition to the above nmt~work, baskeUveeaving or paper -folding 
may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

Hygiene and Domestic Economy. — Bathing, clothing, necessity for 
cleanliness. Simple laws of health, such as those relating to rest 
exercise, sleep, eto. 

Needlt-inrk. — Top-sewing and back-stitching. 
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STANDABD II. 

Age aboat 9 jeare. 

Beading. — ^The readi^^ lessons should be oontinued on the lines laid 
down for standard I. The stories contained in the Primer for this 
class should be written in the same easy narrative, style, as that 
prescribed for standard I and equally in this as in the lower class 
should the language used be such as is generally intelligible to all. 
The stories should be slightly more detoiled and complex than those 
written for Standard 1. In the case of rural schools the Primer should 
also contain short and simple descriptions of the chief crops, fruits, '^to., 
of the district, the conditions under which they thrive, their value, 
use, etc. The lessons should be closely connected with the nature 
observation lessons, the observation lesson on a man^o, for example, 
being followed by a reading lesson on the same subject. Stories of 
the more important events of Indian and English history should bo 
included in the Primer. 

.Arithmetic. — Notation above 1,000. • The children should oontinue to 
work mentally with the aid of concrete objects, and on paper problems 
and calculations involving the application of the four simple rules. 
They should also be taught the value of the various coins of the currency, 
and the weights and measures which are in use in villages. These 
should not be taught merely by rote. The children should be sxipplied 
with token coins, and they should be taught to work out reductions, 
etc., with these coins, before abstract reductions are attempted. 
When the children are able to make reductions in the concrete, sums 
which they have worked in this way may be expressed on the blackboard 
or on paper, and an easy transition thus made to abstract work. 
Similarly, with weights, an ordinary pair of scales {lol ilari) should, where 
possible, be provided, and the ohildreu, not only shown their use, but 
made to work out for themselves at the scales reductions from soers to 
chitake, etc. The school building should be measured by the children 
under the guidance of the teacher, and the measurements recorded. 
Having thus mastered the meaning of weights and measures, they can, 
if their capacity aud time permit, be made to work out abstract 
oaloulations. 

As regards “ 8ubhankari” while it is recognised that various tables 
must be learnt by heart, their practical application should be insisted 
upon and the arithmetical principles underlying them should be 
explained. 

The course to be followed will include the following Notation and 
numeration of fcard, gand&y huri, pan^ chouk, kdihd, and seer up to 100. 
Tables pf money, weight and me?^su^e8 in oommon use, and simple 
problems thereon. Sayidy deriydy ardyid. 

Hand-writing and spelling.-— children should be taught to write 
by being made to copy words and sentences written by the teacher on 
the blackboard. They should alsb be made to transcribe passages which 
they have recently read in the Primer. Passages from the Primer 
should also be written ont by the children at the dictation of the teacher. 
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exercise being varied by the occasional repetition to the children 
or the reproduction in the teacher’s words of a storj^ either told or 
read to them for the purpose of a composition exercise. When the 
children have acquired some fadlity in writing, the teacher should show 
to the class various specimens of hand-writing and draw attention 
to their peculiarities. In connection with the hand- writing work, the 
rudiments of postal information should be imparted {vide Circular 
No. 85 of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, dated the 16th 

June 1906). • ui i.v j j i 

Drawing and modelling . — The drawing on blackboards and ola^ 

modelling should be continued on the lines laid down for Standard I, it 
being always kept in mind that this work is to be treated as supple- 
mentary to, and illustrative of, the nature observation work. 

Nature ohaer cation work. — (o) A systematic course of lessons on 
the lines prescriW for the lower classes should be continued, care being 
taken that these lessons supplemented and illustrated by the drawing 
and modelling work should lead up to the descriptive reading lessons 
about crops, etc., mentioned in the reading syllabus for this standard. 
Thus— to take an example of a-natural object, which enters very largely 
into the children’s lives, a mango, — by an observation lesson on a mango 
the several impressions which go to make up a child’s total impression 
of the object should be analysed, and the relation of each to the whole 
brought out. By being made to model it in clay, she learns really to 
know its shape ; in her reading lesson she learns something about the 
conditions under which it grows, its uses and value ; and, finally, the 
mango can be made a subject of composition, either oral or written. If 
written, the composition should be illustrated and the faculty for 
memory drawing thus brought into play. 

{b) A class calendar should bo kept in which the children’s observa- 
tions of all natural phenomena and plant-life should be regularly 
recorded. 

1. JVo#«raZ PAe»omp»o.— The observation of such phenomena as air, nind, 
evaporation, rain, the rainbow, dew, the action of water on land, etc. 

2. Continuation of the work described for standard I. 
Observation of roots, stems and leaves, with a view to their simple classification. 

8. Jlaiwaf-h/tf. —Continuation of the work described for Standard I, leading 
to a' consideration of the principal types of animal-life. Yertebrate animals 
should be taken before invertebrate, and the following order of treatment is 
suggested 

Vertebrates —Mammals, amphibians and fish, birds and reptiles. 

Invertebrates. — Snail, bee, spider, lobster, earthworm, etc. 

Planta and animals should be observed and talked about in relation to their 
natural surroundings. 

Composition . — The teaching of composition should be continued 
on the same lines and principles as are laid down for Standard I. 
The children should also occasionally be made to reproduce in writing 
what they have read or heard. As regards this, however, it must be 
remembered that the difficulties inseparable from writing hamper a 
child’s freedom of expression, and that, udiile it is important that 
these difficulties should be removed, it is essential that they should not 
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bo allowed to clieok a child's natural ezpansiveness which should hy 
this time have been developed into a certain power of expression. The 
easiest method of transition from .oral to written composition is for 
the teacher to write on the blackboard at the children's dictation. 
This will enable her to explain the division of a passage into sentences. 
When the passage is wiitten on the blaokboaM^ the children should 
be made to trausoribe it. Written composition, however, should bo 
only an occasional exercise ; oral composition must never be discon- 
tinued. Again, while neatness should be insisted on, obildren should 
not be allowed to stop and rule lines, etc. Such practices are not 
only a waste of lime, but they divert a child’s attention and so hamper 
hor power of expression. At these lessons excessive attention should 
not bo paid to the formation of letters, etc. ; for this also tends to 
diversion. The main object of these lessons is not the formation of 
hand'Writing, but the development of the power of expression. 

Poetry . — The Primer should contain pieces of simple but good 
poetry, and these should he learnt by heart by the children. Extreme 
care should be taken that no piece is included in the Primer which 
has not ut least a strong olaim to be opnsidered poetry. It has been 
said that learning by heart is valueless, unless in the process the 
memory is enriched with a store of beautiful thoughts, expressed in 
beautiful language, which will serve as a touchstone to the scholar’s 
own methods of expression and bo a constant source of pleasure to 
him.” When a piece of poetry has been selected for the class to learn 
hy heart, it should always first of all be read aloud by the. children 
individually. It should moreover olways be learnt individually, and 
never dictated to the class and then repeated in unison. Such a device 
is the merest mechanical drill, and destroys any value reoitation may 
have. It is not in the least necessary that all the obildren in the 
class should learn the same passages or the same amount of poetry. 
Capacities vary, and few, if any, poems make the same appeal to 
ail children. It is desirable therefore that, as far as ciioumstuuccs 
permit, the poetry taught to each child should be adapted to hor 
capacities and tastes. 

Geography . — The aim of teaching geography in these schools is to 
enable the obildren to observe for themselves the chief physioal 
features of their actual surroundings. It will probably not be 
possible to take the children very far in this direction ; something, 
however, will have been gained if the children oan be trained to an 
accurate apprehension of the spatial relation of the various divisions 
of their neighbourhood. It should be remembered that geogrtmhy 
ought not to be regarded as an isolated part of the ourrioulum. It is 
impossible, for example, to give rational teaching about natural 
products without treating of the kind of places in which, for example, 
a partioular plant, eto., grows. The children will, for instanoe, 1^ told 
that rice will not grow in a place where there is not plenty of water 
attainable. From this faot the teacher would naturally pass to the 
reason why water lies in certain parts of the village and not in others. 

If she is giviug an observation lesson, it is not advisable for her to 
embark widely on side issues. The oorreot method is that one part 
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of the currimlum should supplement the other. The aim of the 
sohool. being to train children to observe intelligently what they see 
daily around them, the teacher cannot neglect altogether the most 
important physical features of the locality. A rational study of . these, 
combined with instruction designed to make the children appreciate 
to some extent dimension and spatial relation can be made up into a 
system of geographical teaching,, which, though limited, is both 
educationally sound and capable of almost infinite development. As 
a method of teaching dimension and spatial relation, it is suggested 
that the children should first of all be taught to notice the variation in 
the shadow of the sun oast by the sohool buiWing at different times 
of the day. In this way they will learn by actual observation the 
cardinal points, and will thus get a fixed standard by which to 
arrange objects in the sohool, the playground and the immediate neigh- 
botirhood. They should then proceed to actual measurements— here 
the teaching can he brought into line with the arithmetic work, — and 
thpse measurements should first of all be done in a small area, and by 
a rough-and-ready method, such as stepping. Measurements by time 
should also, if possible, bo practised, i.e., a child should be made to 
walk certain distances which she has already paced, and the teacher 
should tell her how long she took to cover each. The next step should 
be to measure larger areas outside the sohool. When the child has 
acquired some fairly accurate idea of distance, she must be taught to 
represent what she has measured. This is a difficult step. The first 
plan drawn must be the plan of a small space, such as the school-room, 
and an easy and fairly efficient method of transition is to make the 
child step the space of which she is going to draw a plan, record her 
steps and then tell her that the length of her thumb-joint is to 
represent one step. When she has mastered the idea of drawing by 
scale, she should, if possible, be shown a map of the neighbourhood 
or village and gradually trained to draw plans of larger and more 
complicated oreas, the goal being to be able to draw a large scale 
plan of the neighbourhood. For geography teaching the children 
should not be confined to the school buildings. It is essential that they 
should, whenever possible, be taken out to walk distances and to see 
with their own eyes. 

Elementary drill. — More difficult exercises on the lines prescribed for 
Standard I. The subject is not compulsory, hut should be taken 
whenever possible. 

Hand and eye training, including drawing. — Drawing in pencil the 
natural objects, studied in oonnection with the nature observation 
lessons ; the drawing of natviral objects from memory should oooasion- 
ally be practised. 

In addition to the above, mat-work, banket-weadag and paper -folding 
may be introduced, if oonsidered desirable. 

Hygiene and Domeetie Economy, — The whole method of keeping 
clean the hut or house and its surroundings. 

Food. — Cleanliness to he observed. Cleaning of utensils. Supply 
of good water for cooking food. How to ascertain when fish, 
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vegetables, etc., are fxesii. The cooking of rice and the advantage of 
eating it warm. 

5/«^.--Begular hours of sleep. Disadvantage of OBoessive sleep in 
the daytime. Use of mosquito curtains. Airing and sunning of 
bedding and blankets. 

Needle-ioork. — Hunning, felling and patchwork. 

NOTE ON SCHOOL GABDENS. 

Ik connection with the study of plant-life, the importance of which has been 
insisted upon in the syllabus, the prorisiou of school gardens should be con- 
sidered as most desirable. Where a garden is impossible, plants should be grown 
in boxes or pots. The attention of school managers, teachers and others is 
invited to the following extract from some remarks on school gardens made by 
Mr. F. 6. Sly, Officiating Inspector-General of Agriculture in India : — 

**The master must use real objects, in order to cultivate in the child the 
habits of observing and thinking. In this matter, school gardens are of primary 
importance. I recognize the ^fficulties that in some parts stand in the way of 
providing each ^rural school with a garden* but these might be overcome more 
often tlian they are. Where this is impossible, a very great deal can bo accom- 
plished by growing plants iu boxes and pot sf Ihe right use of a school garden 
or school pots is not always enforced. I have seen school gardens in which the 
whole of the work was done by the school watchman, and which served the sole 
purpose of growing a few English vegetables for presentation to aji inspecting 
officer. The best school gardens visited by me served the useful purposes of 
beautifying the school surroundings, and of giving some manual training to the 
children, but even these objects are of secondary importance. The real object 
of a school garden should be to supply materials for object-lessons in which the 
pupils can study the growth of plants. It should be a garden where * nature is 
studied in its relations .to the child, from the child’s stand-point, by the teacher 
with the children.’ If there is not room for each child to grow his own patch, 
each class should jointly cultivate its own plot, not in order to produce the best 
results, but to observe and study plant growth. Under the guidance of the 
teacher, the child should observe the parts of a seed, the plant food in it, the 
process of germination and the conditions necessary for it. In each stage of ihe 
growth of the plant he should pull up a specimen and observe the roots their 
uses and their growth ; the steins, their uses and structure ; the leaves, their uses 
and structure ; the flowers, their parts and uses, and methods of fertilization ; 
the fruits and seeds ; thoir formation and uses, methods of disposal and the like, 
lie should observe the soil and its composition, the effect of plant food and 
manures. The gardens should be deliberately used to give object-lessons in 
failures as well as iu successes iu countetion with soils, drainage, manures, weeds 
and the like* School gardens need by no means be expenaive ; a portion of the 
school compound can often be utilized, and the commonest seeds obtained free in 
the village are as useful as those purchased from a merchant. In any case, the 
cost of growing some plants in pots and boxes is infinitesimal. Plants collected 
from the roadside and cultivator’s field can never take the place of a school 
garden. The child must do the things himself; he must sow bis own seed and 
observe the growth of his own plants.” 

(&) MODEIi FBIMARY SCHOOLS FOB GIBLS. 

Forty-nine Model Primary Schools for girls (one in eaoh district) were 
established in 1902 at an annual cost of Rs. 10,780 (each Model School 
costing Rs. 220 a year as detailed below). Thirty-seven additional 
sohools were also started in some of the more advanced districts in the 
year 1904, 
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The establiBbment for each Model Primary Sobool for is as 
follows:— 

(1) Pay of the teachers (male or female) — ( Rs. 6 Bs. 

as salary and Bs, 7 for attendanoe of 

girls) *... ... ... .13 a month. 

(2) Female servant ... ... ... 3 „ 

To^al ... 16 


or 192 a year. 

Prize.*), oontingenoies, &o. ... ... 28 „ „ 

Geand Total ... 220 „ „ 


Teachers in model primary schools for girls are not eutitled to use 
Government Stationery. 

3.— EDUCATION OF WIDOWS AND SCHOOL MASTERS’ 

WIVES. 


D. P. I. 
Cir, No. 231, 

6 Jany. 1906# 


No. 3i83y dated the Slat December 1903, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 
General *Dept., to D. P. 1. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 10688, 
dated the 24th September 1903, submitting a scheme for the training 
of school masters’ wives and of Hindu and Muhammadan widows, so 
as to enable them to become teachers in girls’ schools. This scheme 
which you state, is partly based on one which exists in Madras, for 
training destitute Hindu and Muhammadan widows, contemplates the 
following measures : — 

(j) That training classes for nat ive school masters’ wives and Hindu 
and Muhammadan widows should bo opened in connexion 
with girls’ schools under the charge of female teachers. 

(iV) That such classes should be opened in places where the people 
are willing to co-operate with the Education Department, 
(m) That such classes should be started in localities where the 
purdah system is not strictly observed, and where the 
school masters’ wives, when duly qualified, might be 
sent out as mistresses, as far as practicable, to the towns 
or villages to which their husbands are posted. 

{iv) That such classes should be opened at centres where the 
Vaisnavas preponderate. This recommendation is made 
on the grounds that females of this class do not strictly 
observe the purdah system, that they usually devote 
themselves to a religious life, and that they are generally 
, held in respect by the people. 

(t>) That the Inspectress of Schools should pay periodical visits to 
the training classes, and submit her reports to your office. 
{vi) That no male inspecting officers should visit these classes, 
but that inspecting officers not below the rank of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools may, if necessary, visit the classes 
to collect information concerning them, with the consent 
of the female teachers, or of the Managing Committee. 
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(m) Vhat moderate stipends should be offered in tlie way of 
encouragement. 

(rfit) That “ Guardian Allowances,” including travelling charges, 
should be offered in such oases only as may be specially 
recommended by the local officers and suppoited by the* 
Inspectress. 

(m?) That the number of Primary Schools for girls should be 
gradually increased, so as to afford a -wide field for the 
extensive employment of trained female teachers. 

2. The scheme as sketched above commends itself to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and I am to convey the sanction of Government to the 
opening, as an experimental measure, of the four training classes named 
in the statement below, with the scale of expenditure shown therein : — 




Number of 

Monthly 
rate of 
stipends 
for each 
pupil. 

Totnl 

amount 

Amount 
required foi 

• Total 

No- 

Namis of the training clasb. 

. female 
pupils to 

annually 

required 

the salary 
of feinalo 

amount 

roqiiired 



be trained. 

for 

teachers 

annually. 




stipends. 

nnntiallj. 

1 

2 

3 

*4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 



No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Training cIbbs (for Hindu and 
Muhainmndan widows and school 
masters' wives) in connection 
with the Hydornsgore Girls* 

s 

5 

800 

120* 

420 


School, in the aistrict of Palaniau, 







Ohota Nagpur Division. 






2 

Training class (for Hindu and 

5 

5 

300 

120* 

420 


Muhammadnn widows and school 
maHters* wives) in connection 







with the Bhagttlpur Model Pri- 
mary School for Girls. 






S 

; Training class (Cor Hindu and 

5 

^ i 

wm 

I80t ' 

1 

480 


Muhammadan widows, Vaish- 


1 

1 



navis and School masters’ wives) 
at Santipur, district Nadia, 
Presidency Division. 






4 ! Traininff class (for Hindu and 

5 

6 

300 ! 

scot 

640 


MiihuiTUTiHdHn widow.s, Vaish> 
navis and School masters* wives) 
at Parbatipur or Said pur, Rai- 
shahi Divisiou(a). 









Total 




... 

l,J#do 


Amount required for contingen- 
cies, guardian allowances, in- 

... 

... 

... 

•te 

520 


eluding IravelUng chargee, *c. 







Gbanp Total 

... 

... 

... 


S.C00 


* Cupitution grant at the rate of Rt. 2 per lionet a month, 
t Salary at tho rate of Rh, 15 a month. 

Ditto ditto Rs. SO a month. 

(a) As tiiig class could not be started at Parbatipnr or Said pur. it had to bo transferred to the 
Presidency Division. The c?«s.s in question ha» since been established at Kerhamnoro—rvide Gov>i 
General Dept.y etier No. S250T, — dated the 30th October t906 ] ** 

One class haa also been established at Nandaupur in the district of Khula<i on the followinr 
•rale : — ^ • 

Es. 

25 


Five pupils a1 Rs, 6 a month 


Salary oi the teacher 


18 


Vi a roontti or 

inwasod .to Re. S, 140 — [vfdl! 

No. BBdOTt dated the 30th October This was necessary in view of thp furs 

lmo«nt NMdw.pur.tM mbu.I cMtol B«.e 4 A, <,#. 1m. »l 6 t -130 (averiji 
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4,-SCHOLABSHIFS IN FAVOUR OF HINDU AND 
MUHAMMADAN GIRLS. 


If a Hindu or Muhammadan girl obtains a Primary or Middle 
Scholarship and is unable to attend any recognised school, owing to the uoT' iOTn’.V. 
customs obtaining in Bengal or to the oiroumstanoes of the particular V ^8 Juae 
class to which the scholar belongs, or to distance from any suitable 
school, then, if the scholar still prosecutes her studies to a higher stage, D. P. 1. 
the scholarship gained by her will be held to her credit subject to the ^904.^ 
following arrangements: — If before the expiration of the period for 
which the scholarship is to be held, the girl-pupil in question submits to 
an examination to be held by an Inspectress of Schools, or by a female 
teacher for ztnana education, or by an Inspector of Schools, or by a 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, or by some officer specially selected by the 
Inspector of Schools for the purpose, and if the scholar is found on such 
examination to have attained the desired higher stage of education, then 
the scholarship money, which would under ordinary oiroumstances have 
been paid to her in the form of monthly stipends, may be paid to her 
as a prize. 




OKC-A.iF'X'EE. Iix:- 


MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. 

1.— MADBASAS. 

[^Approved by the Director of Public Instruction on the 15th March 1909.\ 

1. Examinations in Arabic and Persian Literature and Muham- 
madan Law shall be held annually for students of the four Senior 
Glasses of the Bengal Madrasas, named in Schedule I, by the Central 
Board of Examiners, Bengal Madrasas. Tho Principal and Head 
Maulavi of the Calcutta Madrasa shall be Ilegistrar and Assifafant 
Begistrar, respectively, of the Board. The Examiners shall be selected 
by the Begistrar for each year’s examination, subject to the confirmation 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

2. Tho examinations shall -bo held in March at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, Chittagong, Comilla and Sasaram, and at such other places as 
may be hereinafter appointed, tho exact date of the commencement of 
the examination being annually fixed and published by the Registrar 
with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The examination held for tho Senior Fourth-year and Second-year 
Classes shall respectively be named the Higher and Lower ^Madrasa 
Standards. 

The Heads of Government Madrasas and affiliated Madrasas in 
Bengal shall submit to tho Registrar lists of the candidates to be 
examined at least forty-five days before the commencement of the 
examination, accompanied by tho proper fees and a statement showing 
the place at, and tho examination to, which tho candidates are to bo 
admitted. A candidate, who fails to pass or to present himstdf for 
examination, shall not be entitled to claim a refimd of the fee; but 
he may bo admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on 
payment of tbe full fee on each occasion. 

3. Tho following fees shall be levied* : — 

Rupees 4 for admission to the examination of the Senior 
Fourth-year class or Higher Madrasa Standard. 

Rupee 1 for admission to tho examination of the Senior Third- 
year class. 

Rupees . 2 for admission to the examination of the Senior 
Second-year class or Lower Madrasa Standard. 

Rupee 1 for admission to the examination of the Senior First-year 
class. 


* Tho scalo of fees hero indicated will romatn in force until further ordom [vide Ordtr 

iVo, lOSOy doled $nd March 1^.} 


nn 2 
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4. The exiuctunaiioDB Bhall be oonduoted by meane of written papenif 
the Biuue queetions being set in every place where the examination ia 
held. 

Each examination ehall be held for five daye* two papers of 
questions being set for each day of the examination. Ilnree hours shall 
be allowed for each of the pamrs set in the forenoon and two hours for 
each of the papers set in the afternoon. For the purpose of oaloulating 
pass^marks the papers shall be arranged into groups of papers. 

5. The subjeots and marks of the papers and the arrangement of 
the several groups of papers shall be as follows 


Stntor tourth-year Clan, 


Serial 

dumber. 


Subject of paper. 


Maximum Group 
number of of 
marks. paperc« 


1, — 1st day, xnorninR Arabic poetry 
II — „ evening „ prose 


li — „ evening „ prose " 

III — 2nd day, morning Muhammadan Law ... 

IV. — „ evening Pnnoiplea of Muhammadan Law 

V. — 8rd day, morning Logic 

VI. — „ evening Bhetorio . . 

VII.— 4th day, momiog Philosophy 

VIII*— „ evening Aqaid 

IX — bth day, morzung Translation of unseen passages 

from Persian into Arabic and 

Essay .. 

X.— „ evening Translation of unseen passages 

from Arabic into Persian 


Aggregate total of marks 


Semor Third* y$ar ClasB. 

I.— Ist day, morning Arabic Poetry ... ... 

II. — „ evening „ Prose 

III. ^2adday, morning Muhammadan Law ... 

IV. — „ evening Principles of Muhammadan Law 

V — 8rd day, morning Logic .«• 

VI«— „ evening Bhetorio ... ... 

Tii,-4tha.y. ;;; ;;; 

VIII — „ eTening Geometry 

IX.— >itli day, morning Translation of nnieen passages 

from Persian into Aralno and 
Essay ... •.• ••• 

X — „ erening Translation of unseen passages 

from Arabic into Persian 


Aggregate total of marks 
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Senior Sfcond-year Vlan. 


Serial 

No. 


Timo. 


Subjeot of paper. 


Mazimuin Group 
number of of 
markt. papert. 


I.— >lBt daj, morning 
II.— evening 

III. — ^2nd day, morning 

IV. — „ evening 

V.— 8rd day, morning 

VI. — •• evening | 

VII. — 4th day, morning 
VIII. — „ evening 


IX. — 6th day, morning 


I. — „ evening 


Arabic Poetry ... ... 

Proae 

Muhammadan Law ... 

Principles of Muhammadan Law 

Phetorio ... 

Logic ••• see 

Munazirah 

Arithmetic 

Persian Literature, Persian 
Ehetoric, and Persian Gram- 
mar 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Persian into Arabic and 
Essay ... 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Arabic into Persian ... 


26 \ 
26 f 
26 > 
26 { 
26 7 
26} 
251 
26/ 

60 

”1 

26 J 


1st. 

2nd. 

Srd, 

4th. 

6th. 

6th, 


Aggregate total of marks 


SOO 


Senior Firtt^pear Clatta. 


I. — 1st day, morning Arabic Poetry ... 

II. — „ evening „ Prose 

III. — ^2nd day, morning Logic 
IV — „ evening Syntax ... 

V. — Srd day, morning f^inciples of Muhammadan Law 

r Elements of Muhammadan 

VI. — „ evening < Law 

I Faraiz 

VII.— 4th day, morning Arithmetic 
VIIL — „ evening Persian Literature and Grammar 

IX, — 6th day, morning Translation of unseen passages 

from Persian into Arabic and 
Essay 

X.— „ evening Translation of unseen passages 

from Arabic into Peisiau 


261 

265 

261 

26/ 

261 

26 f 
26 1 
26 ( 



2nd 

Srd. 


4th. 

6th. 


6th. 


Aggregate total of marks ... 300 


6. ' In order to pass any examination a candidate shall be required 
to obtain not less than 25 per cent, of the total number of marks in 
each group of papers, and to secure an aggregate of not less than 33 
per cent, of the maximum total of marks. 

Candidates seouring not less than 50 per cent, of the maximum 
total of marks shall be placed In the First revision ; those seouring 
not less than 42 per cent, in the Second Division ; and the remainder 
in the Third Division. 
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7. AftV the close o{ tho summer vacation, the Registrar shall send 
a list of candidates who have passed, arranged in Order of merit 
separately for each Madrasa, to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, for sanction and publication in tho Calcutta Gazette. The Heads 
of tho several Madrasos shall be supplied at the same time with 
a list of successful candidates of their respective institutions. 

8. The coiu-scs of reading prescribed for the four Senior Classes 
RT6 shown in Schedule II.* 


SCHEDULE 1. 

List of institutions authorised to send up candidates for the 
examinations of Bengal Madrasas— 

1. Calcutta Madrasa. 

2. Hooghly ditto, 

8. Dacca ditto. 

4. Chittagong ditto, 

6. Husomiyah Madrasa of Coniilli. 

6. Sitakund (Chittagong) Madrasa. 

7. Fatikohari (Chittagong) Madrasa. 

8. Sasaram Madrasa. 

9. Serajganj Modrasa, 

10. Antnadia Madrasa of Noakbali. 

11. Ahsania Madrasa of Dacca. 


SCHEDUI.^ II. 


COURSES OP READING PRESCRIBED. 


Senior Fourth-year Class. 


Subject. 


Arabic Poetry 

Arabic Prose 
Muhammadan Liblw 


Principles of Muhammadan 
Law. 

Lo^io 

Bhotorie 

Philosophy ••• 

Aqaid 


Saba-i'-Mullaqahj Muallaqaha I ^ III. Banat, 
8uad (whole). 

Maqamat-i-Uai iri, Maqamahs I to X, 

Hidayah, Volume Iv, Chapters on Shufah» 
Zabaeh, Uzhiyah, Karabiyat, Ashribah, Said 
and Wasaya. 

Musallam-us-Subut, Mnjtabai Pres Delhi Edition 
13 il Hijri. 

Sullam, Tasdiqat* 

Mutawwal, from the beginning up to Bahs-i-Ma 
Ana Qultn. 

Hidayat-ul-Hikmat, second half. 

Sharh-i- Aqaid -i-Nasafi, second naif. 


* A v;ff.v,-yeiiir Cb.Bfi has been opened »t the Calciittit Madrasa for tho teaching of Jffadis 
and Tq/ifiV under Bengal Government Roeolution No. 731, dated 24ib Februerj IflOX 
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Senior Third- year Oicue* 


Arabic Poetry ... ••• 

Arabic Prose 

Muhammadan Law 

Principles of Muhammadan 
Law. 

Logic ••• ... 

Khetoric 

Philosophy 

Aqaid 

Geometry 


DiwaDi*i*Mutanabbi, to the end of rhyme* 
Tarikh-i-Timuri, pages 89 — 191, Calcutta Edition 
1288 Hijri. 

Hidayah, Volume III. Chapters on Buyu, Sarff 
Iqrar, Muzarabah and Hibah. 

Tawzih, Chapter If, up to Bahs uMjma. 

Sullam, Tasawwarat. 

Mukhtasir-i-Maani, from Mutaalliqat-i<Pel to 
Wajh-i-Tashbih. 

Hidayat-ul-Hikmat, first half. 
Sharn-i-Aqaid-i*Na5afi, first half. 

Euclid, Book I. 


Senior Second-year Clan. 


Arabic Poetry 
Arabic Prose 

Muhammadan Law 


Principles of Muhammadan 
Law. 

l^'^etoric ... 

Logic ••• 

Munazirah 

Arithmetic ••• 

Persian ••• •« « 


Nafhat-ul-Yaman, first half of Chapter III. 

Tarikh-i-Timuri, pages 1 — 88, Calcutta EditioUf 
1233 Hijri. 

Sharh*i-Viqayah, Volume II, Chapters on Nikah, 
Bizaq, Talaq, Aiman, Laqit, Luqta, Mafqnd 
Shirkat, and V9^aqf. 

Tawzih, Chapter 1. 

Mukhtasir-i-Maanl. from beginning to Ahwal*i« 
M utaalliqat-i-Fel • 

Qubi. Tasdiqat. 

Basbidiyah, from beginning to end of the fourth 
discussion. 

Vulgar Fractions and Double Rule cf Three. 

Qasayad-MTrfi, Nawal Kishore Edition, pages 
1—44. 


Hadayiq-ul^Balaghat, Hadiqah I. 


Senior Firet-year Class. 


Arabic Poetry ... 

Arabic Prose ... ••• 

Logic #•« 

Syntax ... 

Principles of Muhammadan 
Law. 

Elements of Muhammadan 
Law. 

Faraiz ... 

Arithmetic 
Persian ••• 


Diwan-i-Ali, Bombay Edition, 1274 Hijri, page 
78-128. 

Fath-ush-Sham, Calcutta Edition, 1854A.D., page 

1 - 122 . 

Qutbi, Tasawwarat. 

8harh«i-MaUa Jami, Mansubat. 

NuruLAnwar, from beginning to tho Bahs-U 
Huruf’i-Maani. 

Sharh-i Viqayah, Volume 1. 

•« 

Sirajiyah, from bemnning to Zarilarbam. 

Square Boot and Kule of Three. 

Sikandar Namab, from beginning to Sikander’i 
riotory orer the Zangie. Abd^ Waai. second 
half. 
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8.-MAKTABS. 

Ho, 8119, dated the 1st 'July 190Ut the Director of Public 
Instruction^ to ths Qovt. of Bengal^ General Dept. 

In oontinualion of this office letter No. 1168, dated the 28th 
January 1904, and in reference to jour office reminder No. 1302, dated 
the 4th March 1904, 1 have the honour to report that a Conference 
of gentlemen well acquainted with the conditions and requirements 
of Indian education was held in February last ac the Calcutta 
Hadrasa, under the presidency of Dr. Boss, to discuss the question of 
improving the state of primary education among the Muhammadan 
populatiou of Bengal, and a copy of the resolutions adopted at the Con> 
ferenoe is enclosed for the iniormation of Government. The report of 
the Conference reached this office only at the close of the month of 
April. The subject is rather oomplioated by the existence of several 
vernaculars used by the Muhammadans, and hence it has been necessary 
to devote some time to the consideration of the matter, both on the 
part of the Conference and of this office.^ The delay in submitting this 
report is regretted, but it has been almost unavoidable. 

2. It might be desired that the Conference should have discussed 
end reported somewhat more in detail on the various questions referred 
to it, and specially on the question of the curriculum to be recom- 
mended for the tnakfabs of the several classes ; but as it is, the recom- 
mendations are sufficiently indicauve of the lines on which we shall 
have to proceed, and they enable this office to submit definite proposals 
for the consideration and orders of Government. 

In passing, it may be remarked that the members of the Con- 
ference have been satisfied with very low standards of secular education 
for the Muhammadans. It is perhaps hopeless to expect more than 
is proposed for some time to come. 

3. Clasaffication . — In the first place I have to propose that, as 
suggested in tl;e office note already submitted to (Joverniuent with this 
otlioe letter No. 1168, dated the 28th January 1904, above referred to. 
The maktabe in Bengal should be classified as follows: — 

I . — Mnktahe teaching the Boren and also the rituals of Islam 
through the Urdu language. 

II . — Maktabu teaching Urdu or Persian or both (with or without 
the Koran and ritual), in addition to a certain elementary 
standard in the vernacular of the district in which the 
maktaha are situated, and arithmetic up to at least the 3rd 
year infant class standard of the new vernacular scheme. 

111 . — Makiaba teaching the full departmental standards, up to at 
least the 8rd year infant class of the new vemaoular educa- 
tion scheme, and with the Urdu or Persian language as an 
additional optional subjeot. 

4. GTant^inmaH,’^Hakted>s of Class I need not be aided otherwise 

than by payment of a simple annual foe for the submission of annual 
returns. J^aktabs of Glass 11 should get aid from the primary grant in 
the same way as ordinary if aA-tofrs of- Class 111 should get 

the ofUinary pathtala grants, together with an additional 26 per ctnt 
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on tbe ordinary grant. This additional allowance is proved, in order 
to encourage the maktabt of Claeses I and II to adopt the full 
departmental standards. 

The above payments will of course have to be made out of the 
primary grant at the disposal of District Boards, and in non>Board 
districts from funds at the disposal of the Department. Roughly speak> 
iiig, and so far as can be at present estimated,' the cost will probably 
amount to about Bs. 50,000 a year. 

5. As regards the curriculum of studies, I agree with the Conference 
that it would be desirable to treat the rmktabi in Calcutta separately 

.' from those in the mufaaml. Paragraph 9 of the office note above 
alluded to contains a statement showing the usual course of studies 
adopted in the Calcutta maktabs at present. Enquiry is being made 
as to whether the course needs any revision, and a separate communica- 
tion on this point will be made to Government later on. With regard 
to the suggestion made in tbe papers submitted by tbe Conferenoo that 
the (Calcutta maktabs should be under different control from other Pri- 
mary school, and be placed under the supervision of Dr. Ross, I regret 
to say 1 think this would be a most mistaken policy, in my opinion 
these maktaba should always be treated, as far as possible, in the *same 
way as ordinary small Primary schools ; for in the future it is to be 
hoped they will gradually conform to the requirements of primary 
education. Hence to separate them from the ordinary scheme of 
inspecting work in the Department would be a mistake. 

6. As regards the mu/aaaal maktabsy it is clear that we have to deal, 
broadly speaMng,' with two classes of maktaba, viz. (a) maktaba in which 
the vernacular employ^ is Urdu, and (5) tnaktaba in which the verna- 
cular is other than Urdu. It is only in class (a) of the maktaba that 
the teaching of one of the languages,— -Hindi, Bengali or Uriya— in 
addition to the Urdu, may be insisted on; whue in those coming 
under class (5) the only language the teaching of which can be 
insisted on is the vernacular of the district, Urdu being here taught 
as a second language. Persian should always be treated as a wholly 
optional language for all classes of maktaba. 

7. The question of curriculum again does not come up in connec- 
tion with CIms I of the maktaba (vi^- paragraph 3) ; while, as regards 
Class HI of the maktaba, suggestions will have to be made only in 
reference to tbe Urdu or Persian books to bo taught in them, as in the 
other subjects they will strictly follow the standards laid down for the 
Upper Primary and Ijower Primary schools under the new vernacular 
scheme of education. A statement showing the Urdu or Persion books 
that will be read in this class of maktaba is given in Appendix A. 

8. It is only in the case of Class II of the maktaba then that 
detailed directions as regards the courses of studies are necessary, and 
I bee to append a statement (Appendix B) giving a comse of studies 
for this class of maktaba, based, as regards Urdu or Persian, chiefly on 
the statement prepared by Maulvis Muhammad Ibrahim and Abdul 
Karim, which was attached to the printed office note, and in the case of 
tliB other subjects, on the courses prescribed under the new vernacular 
ed\ioatiou scheme. The course both in 'Appendix A and Appendix B 
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has been Pranged on the assumption that the maktabt 5sill serre as 
feeders to Middle schools as suggested in Resolution 4 of the Conference. 
The books named are subject to the approyal of the Text>book 
Committee. 

9. In the note encloiiied in my last letter, I expressed my^ opinion 
that, in order to bring the waktaba up to the desired standard, it would 
be necessary to create seme posts of Inspecting Maulvis, like the one at 
Calcutta. The duty of these Inspecting Maulvis would be generally to 
supervise the maktaba and to induce their manjia to add secular subjects 
to the instruction ordinarily imparted in them. I think, however, that 
an Inspecting Meulvi, in each diatrict, as is suggested by the Conference, ^ 
is not immediately necessary or advisable, and that for the present 
those districts only in which the maktaba and Koran schools are very 
large in number may be given Inspecting Maulvis as an experimental 
measure. From the departmental returns for 1903* 1904, it is found 
that the districts in which these small Muhammadan schools are 
numerous, and in which more than one hundred maktaba and Kpran 
schools exist, are the following : — 

N amber of maltals 

and Koran echoolfl 


f Dacca 

4 • e 


... 1,247 

1 Myraensingh 

• • • 


150 

} Baokerguugo 

« • « 


273 

; Tippera 

• • * 


257 

1 Noakhali 

• • • 


327 

h Chittagong 

• s • 


737 

Bhagalpur 

• e e 


108 

Patna 

• • • 


118 

Gaya 

• e • 


183 

Shahabad 



144 

Muzafiarpur 

• « • 


174 

Darbhanga 



167 


Of these districts, Dacca might have 4 Inspecting Maulvis, as the 
maktaba here number over twelve hundred, Chittagong might have 2, 
and the other districts might each have one for the present. If the 
Maulvis be paid Rs. 15 as salary and Rs. 10 for travelling allowance, 
or Rs. 25 per month, the extra cost on account of these extra 16 
Inspecting Maulvis will be Rs. 25 x 12x IBmRs. 4,800 per year. 

10. I agree with the Conference that it would Ibe desirable to 
have some maktaba under the direot management of the Department, 
which should serve as models to the other maktaba in the Frovinoe. 
The latter may thus he encouraged to adopt the departmental standards 
by the example set before them. These model maktaba may also be a 
means of supplying the other maktaba with a better class of manjia than 
aie available at present. For the present we may have one model 
maktttb in each distiict in wbiob there are already numerous indigenous 
Koran fchools and maktaba, and we may take the 12 distriots mentioned 
in paragraph 9 to begin with, and also have one model maktab in 
Calcutta, or thirteen in all, teaching up to the Upper Primary standard. 
One Head Maulvi on Rs. 15 per mouth with an assistant on Rs. 10 


binoo transferred io tbe new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam* 
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per month, will be able to undertake the teaohing work, white a servant 
on Be. 7 per month and a contingent allowance of Bs. 4 pOT month for 
each maktab will also have to be sanctioned. The fees realized in these 
maktahs may be divided between the Head and Assistant Maul vis, 
giving perhaps salaries of Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 and Ks. 10 to Rs. 12 
per month respectively. Taking the number of places to be dealt with 
as 13, the expenditure that this part of the sohenae will involve will be 
Rs. 36 X l2x 13=R3. 6,616 per year (exclusive of fees), while an initial 
charge of Rs. 600 for the building of each maktab and Rs. 100 for 
furniture (Rs. 600 X 13=Rs. 7,800 in all) will also have to be 
sanctioned. 

11. The total cost to Government on account of the recurring and 
initial charges involved in the above proposals will accordingly be as 
follows : — 

Initial, Rg. 

For the building and furniture of 13 model maktaha 7,800 

Recurring. 

For establishment of 13 model maktaba per annum 5,6 16 

For Inspecting Maul vis, per year ... 4,800 

Rough estimate of tho annual cost of grant-in>aid to 
be paid by District Boards in Board districts and 
by the Department in the non- Board districts ... 50,000 

12. It is not evidently possible to make provision - in the current 
year for the above items of expenditure out of the current year's 
Educational Budget, and I have to request that, if the above proposals 
are approved and it be decided to give effect to them during the ounent 
year, the necessary provision may be mode out of the funds at the 
disposal of Government. 


APPENDIX A. 

Part I. 

Subjects in Urdu or Persian to be taught as an optional course {in addition 
to the ordinary vernacular course) in Maktabs of Class 111 in tchioh 
the vernacular is Bengali^ Kindi or Uriya. 

IsFANT Glass, Second Period (oorrestonding to Third Year of 

New Yernaoular scheme). 

Urdu. 

1. First Urdu Reader, Punjab Series, 
or 

First Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 
or 

Tamil-ul Mubt&di, Part I, by Sayed Muhammad Hossain, 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part I, by Surajmol. 
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APPENDIX A — continutii, 
Persian. 

1 Hedayatus Sybian, Lea’s Persian Series. 

2. Dabistaui Danish, by Abdul Munim. 


Standarp I (Lower Primary, First Tear). 

Urdu, 

1. Second Urdu Reader of Punjab Series, or Second Urdu Reader 
by Zakaulla, 

or 

Tamil'Ul Mubl4di, Part II, by Sayed Muhammad Hossain, 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part II, by Surajmol. 

Pertiart, 

1. Q\ilshani Sibyan, Lee’s Persian Series. 

2. Kauzus Saadat, by Muhammad Fazil of Barisal. 

Standard II (Lower Primary, Sr'ond Year). 

Urdu. 

1. Third Urdu Reader of Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla*. 

2. Urdu Grammar, by Mirza Ahmed Ali. 

Persian. 

1. Kalidi Danish, Part III, by Ifasuddin Ahmad. 

2. Paud Namah, by Fariduddin Atar. 

Standard III (Upper Primary First Year). 

Urdu. 

1. Fourth Urdu Reador of Panjab Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nisar Ali. 

Persian, 

1. Onlistani Saadi. 

2. Buastani ,, 

3. Zoahiti Farsi. 
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APPENDIX A-—conclu</ed. 

Standard IV (Upper Primary, Second Year). 

Urdu. 

1. Fifth Urdu Header of Punjab Series, 

or 

Fifth Urilu Header, bj Zakaulls. 

2. Qwaidi Uidu, Part III, by Nasir AH. 

Persian. 

1. Gulastaoi Saadi. 

2. Baastani ,, 

3. Zoabili Farsi. 


Part II. 

BubjtcU in Urdu or Persian io be taught in Maktahs oj Class III in 

which the vernacular is Urdu, 

The teaohing of Urdu will be oompulsory in this class of maktabs^ 
and should be in the text-books as laid down under the new scheme. 

In addition to this, the Persian books prescribed in Part I may be 
taught as an optional subject. 


APPENDIX B. 


Course of Studies for Class JI of Maktabs, 

Part I. 

(Helating io maktabs in which the vernacular is Bengali, Hindi or 

Uriya). 

Infant Glass (First Period). 

Arithmetic. 

From lessons on leaves and frees the idea of numbers is to be 
taught, and hence of addition and subtraction. Simple mental 
aritWetic. 

The children are to write numerals, and should learn notation up 
to 100. 

Shatkiga, kard and gandd ; multiplication table up to 10 x 10. 
Simple addition, subtraction and multiphoation (slates to ^ used). 
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APPENDIX B — continued. 

Vernacular Course. 

(Bengali, Hindi and Uriya)<— 

(o) Action songs and short pieces of poetry to be committed to 
memory. 

(6) To learn and write letters and short words in the vernacular 
alphabet book. 


Infant Glass (Second Pebiod). 

Arithmetic, 

Addition, subtraction and multiplication. Notation up to 10,000 — 
saffid, deriydy araiya ; writing J«r», joan, chok, katha, bigha, seer 
and man. 


Vernacular. 

Yerses on the duties of children to be committed to memory. 
Intermediate Beader. 


OrXIONAL. 

Urdu, 

1. First Urdu Beader of Panjab Series, 
or 

First Urdu Beader by Zakaulla, 
or 

Tamil-uhMabtadi, Part I, by Sayed Muhammad Hossain, 
or 

Urdu Amos, Part I, by Surajmol, 

or 

Persian. 

1. Hedayatus Sybian, Lee’s Persian Series. 

2. Dabistanl Danish, by Abdul Munim. 

Standakd I (Loweb Pbimaby First Year). 
Arithmetic, 

First four rules, including mental operations; country tables of 
weight and land measure mankasOy sherkasay sonahasa and masmahina. 

Vernacular. 

Lower Primary Science Beader* 
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Maktaht . 

ArPBNDIX B— 

Optional. 

Urdu, 

1. Second Urdu Header of Punjab Series, 
or 

Second Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 
or 

Talim-ul-Mabtadi, Fart II, by Sayed Mabammad Hosaain^ 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part II, by Surajmol, 

or 

Persian. 

1. Qulehani Sibyan, Lee*& Persian Seriee. 

2. Kauzus Saadat, by Mahammad Fazl of Barisal. 


Btanuabd II (Lower Primary Second Year). 

Arithnustk. 

Revision of subjects of Standard 1. Compound rules : reduction, 
accounts of bazar purchases. Calculation of prices, including mental 
operations, bighakali, hathakali, jamabandi. 


Vernacular, 

Lower Primary Science Header. 

Writing complex words and sentences, forms of paita, kabuUyat 
and rent receipts. * 


Optional. 

Urdu, 

1. Third Urdu Header of Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Header,, by Zakaulla. 

2. Urdu Grammar, by Mirza Ahmed Ali, 

or 

Pn'sian. 

1. Kalidi Danish, Past III, by Ifazudduk Ahmad. 

2. Paud Namah, by Fariduddin Atai. 
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APPENDIX B — continued. 


Standard 111 (Upper Primary First Teai^. 
Arithmetic. 

G. 0. M., L. 0. M., iDoludiRff mental operations. Batear tnahina^ 
ha tka li, /ooikaK ; hovr to & pononal aooount with a village muhdi 

or mahajan. 


Vernacular. 

Upper Primary Course in Literature and Grammar. 
Writing letters to different persons in proper forms. 

Optional. 

Urdu. 

1. Fourth Urdu Reader of Punjab* Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nissr Ali, 

or 

Persian. 

1. Qulistaui Saadi. 

2. Buastani „ 

3. Zoabiti Farsi. 


Standard IV (Upper Primary Second Year). 

Arithmetic. 

Revision of subjects of Standard III, Simple Proportion, Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions : Problems. 

Vernacular. 

Upper Primary Course in Literature and Grammar. 

Writing of chiltUy simple bond and jama kharach , , 

Optional. 

Urdu* 

!• Fifth Urdu Reader of the Punjab Series, 

Fifth Urdu Reader, 1^ Zakaulla. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Part III byNisarAli, 

or 
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UtJeiaht, 

APPENDIX B— 

Penian. 

1. Gulistoni Saadi. 

2. Buastani „ 

3. Zoabiti Farsi. 


Paet II. 

(Relating to maktabs in which the vernacular is Urdu.) 

Infant Class (First Period). 

Arithmetio. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vernaculars'— 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu. 

1. First Urdu Reader of the Panjab Series, 

or 

Firdt Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 

or 

Tidim-ul-Mabtadi, Part I, by Sayed Mahammad Hossain, 

or 

Urdu Amos, Part I, by Surajnxol. 

Optional. 

Persian. 

Alif Bai Farsi. 

Infant Glass (Second Period). 

Arithmetic. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the remaculars— • 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 

Urdu, 

Second Urdu Reader of the Punjab Series, 

or 

Second Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 

or 

Talim-ul'Mabtadi, Part II, by Sayed Mahammad Hossain, 

% or 

Urdu Amos, Part II, by Surtijmol. 
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APPENDIX 

OpriONAL. 

Persian 

1. Iledaytiis hibyait, Lee’s Persian Series. 

2. Dubistani Danish, by Abdul Munim. 

Standaeo I. 

Arithmetic. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vernaculars-*' 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu. 

1. Lower Primary Science Deader in Urdu, 

or • 

Third Urdu Deader of the Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Deader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Way to Health by Zakaulla^ 

or 

Disalai Hifzi Sihah, by Bhagaban Prasad. 

Optional. 

Persian . 

( Kalidi Danish, Part III, by Ifaauddin Ahmad. 
2 Kanzus Saadat, by Mahammad Fazil. 

8. 2^abiti Farsi. 


Standard II. 

Arithmetic. 

ii.s in Part I of Appendix taught in one of the vemaoulars >* 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu, 

1. Lower Primary Science Deader in Urdu, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Deader, of the Punjab Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader by Zakaulla. 

2. Tahziban Nafus, by Muhammed Fakharuddin Hossais 
8. Urdu Grammar, by Mirza Ahmadali. 

"Writing — as in Part I of Appendix B. 
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A PPENDIX B^eonlinttecl. 

Optional. 

Penian. 

1. Gnlistani Saadi. 

2. Pand Namah. 

3. Zoabiii Fard. 

Standard £11. 

Arithmetic. 

As in Fart I of Appendix B, tanght in one of the Ternaonlars— 
Bengali, Hindi or TTriya. 

Urdu. 

1. Upper Primary Course m Literature, and Grammar in Urdu, 

or 

Fifth Urdu Header of the Punjab Series. 

or 

Fifth Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Guldaatai Akhlaq of the N. W. P. Series. 

3. Qwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nisar Ali. 

Writing— ‘as in Part I of Appendix B. 

Optional. 

Persian. 

1. Gulistani Saadi. 

2. Baastani „ 

3. Meftahul Qwaid. 


Standard IV. 

Arithmetic. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the Ternaoulars— » 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu. 

1. Upper Primary Course in Literature, and Grammar in Urdu, 

or 

Taubatun Nasu, by Nazir Ahmad. 

2. Musaddasi Hali, by Allaf Hosain Hali. 

3. Qwaidi Urdu, Part 111, by Nasir Ali. 

Writing — as in Part I of Appendix B. 


EB 2 
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D. P, 
Cir. No. 80, 
April 19( 


APPENDIX concluded, 

Opwonal. 

Pertian. 

1. Akblaqui Mohsini. 

2. Buastani Saadi. 

3. Meftabul Qwaid. 


I. Tns follo'wiBg Urdu and Persian books are approved for use in 
^ maktttbsx-^ 

1. First Urdu Header, the Punjab Series. 


2. 

Second ditto 

ditto. 

8 . 

Third ditto 

ditto. 

4. 

Fourth ditto 

ditto. 

6 . 

Fifth ditto 

ditto. 

6. 

Talim*ul-Mubtadi, Part 1, by Syed Muhummad Hosain. 

7. 

Ditto 

Part 11, ditto. 

8. 

Guldasta-i-Akhlaq, North-Western Provinces Series. 

9. 

Taubatan Nasu, by Nazir Ahmed. 

10. 

Quawaid-i-Urda, Port I, by Nisar Ali Beg. 

11. 

Ditto, 

Part II, by ditto. 

12. 

Ditto, 

Part III, by ditto. 

13. 

Ditto, 

Part IV, by ditto. 

14. 

Urdu Amoz, 

Part 1, by Suraj Mai. 

16. 

Ditto 

Part II, by . ditto. 

16. 

Pund Namah, by Fariduddin Attar. 

17. 

GuUstan-i-Sadi. 


18. 

Bostan-i-Sadi. 



19. Akhlaq-i'Mobsini. 

20. Alif-Ba>i*Farsu 

21. DabiBtaU'i'Danish. 

22. Hifz«i>Babat-ki XJmda Eitab, by Bbagwan Prasad. 

23. Qnlshan-i'Sibyan, Lee’s Persian Series. 

24. Hadayeb>us>Sibyao, ditto. 

25. Zoabit'i- Farsi. 
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Extract from Utter No, 1B18T,Q,, dated the Uth Septembe^ 1901ft /•‘om 
the Ooct, <jf Bengal, General Dept, 


Paha. 7.— I am now to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor 
approves the proposals made in your letter under reference, and desires 
that effect should be given to them as soon as the necessary funds are 
available and the Local Self-Government Act has been amended, so as to 
allow of the transfer of funds by Government to District Boards for 
expen^ture on mcMabs and of the grant of aid W District Boards to 
those institutions. At present, as you are aware, District Boards are 
unable to subsidize maktabe and madrasas, and Government is also 
unable to transfer funds to them for that purpose ; and it is in contem- 

Circular No. 12T.O., amend the Local ^If-Qovemment Act 

dated the 2nd September SO as to remove this disability ( vide copies of 

No. 2 i«r.M., ““ It is 

dated the 22ad April noped tbat the ijooal Self-Qovernnieut Act will be 

amend^ in the manner proposed in the ensuing 
cold weather, and that the Finsmeial Department will be able to make 
provision for the neOCssary funds in the next year’s budget. 


No, 157 T.G,, dated the Wh April 1905, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Dept., to D. P. I. 

I AM directed to invite a reference to the conespondenoe reeting 
with Mr. Darle’s letter No. 1618T.G., dated the 24th September 
1904, in which Government approved your proposals regarding the 
improvement of the state of primary education among the Muhammadan 
population of Bengal. It was estimated that the scheme would involve 
an initial expenditnre of Rs. 7,800 and a recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 60,416 a year, and the sanolion was given to its introduction as 
soon as the necessary funds were available and the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act had been amended, so as to allow of the transfer of funds by 
Gevernment to District Boards for expenditure on maktabs, and of the 
grant in aid by District Boards to those institutions. 

2. 1 am to state that the Qoveinment of India have sanctioned a 
special^ annual sp^ant of 10 lakhs for the improvement of primary 
education, and that funds are thus now available for the introduction of 
the scheme referred to above ; but the Local Self-Government Act has 
not >et been amended. 

8. ^ I am now to re(|uest you to be so good as to make the necessary 
preliminary arrangements (such as the selection of sites for tlw 
establishment of model maktabs in Calcutta and the 12 districts 
selected for the purpose) for giving effect to the scheme, on the 
understanding that no expenditure is incurred at present. 


D, p r. 
Cir.Na IT.ar 
13 Miy 1904. 






SAJS8KEIT EDUCATION. 

1.-CALCUTTA SANSKRIT COLLESE, SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1 . 


Goyernment sohttkrships to the amount of Rs. 2S6 a month ai« Bengal uon-, 
ayirarded annually in the Sanskrit College, on the following scale: — 

IS Mav 18^5. 


15 May 


Niuwbor of 
Bcholarshipa. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 


Namo. 

Qroduate scholarship 
Ditto ditto 
Higher grade senior 
Ditto ditto 

Lower grade senior scholarships 
Ditto junior ditto 

Total 


Monthly value. 

Es. 

... 35 

... 25 
... 20 
.. 32 
.. 60 

... 64 

.. 236 


Es. 16 each 
» it) ,, 

«. 8 .. 


All scholarships are tenable for one year. The Director of Publio 
Instruction is empowwed to award the scholarships, and to vary the 
distribution within the sanctioned limit of Es. 236. 

2. The scholarships are thus defined : In the Collegiate School 
lower grade junior scholarships of the value of Es. 8 are awarded on the 
results of the annual examination of the second class and are tenable 
for one year in the Entrance class. If the scholarsliip-holder passes 
the Entrance examinotion, he may hold the scholarship for a further 
year (as one of the sanctioned number of 8) in the first-year college 
class. Lower grade senior scholarships of the value of Es. 10 are 
awarded on similar^ conditions on the results of the first-year college 
examination, and higher grade senior scholarships of the value of Es. 20 
or Es. 16 are awaided on the results of the third-year college examin* 
ation, and are tenable for oue year only. Graduate scholarehipa are 
awarded to those who pass the B. A. examination and may be awarded 
at the rate of Es. 60, Es. 36, and Rs. 25 to candidates passing in tho 
first, second, ca third division. The award of a Es. 60 souolarship 
may be sanctioned provided there are savings under other classes of 
scholarships, so that the total grant is not exceeded. 

3. Not more than two scholarships of each class may he awarded 
for three qualified candidates. Thus, if there are nine or ten qualified 
candidates for the eight lower grade junior soholarsMps, only six will be 
awarded, if 11, seven, and if 12, eight. 
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4. No ^llege fioholanbip oaabe hold aloR^ with a GoTonimont 
junior or seivor or graduate scholarship, for which students of this as 
of other institutions are eligible after the Entranoe^ F. A., and B. At 
examinations. 

5. No student of the Sanskrit Oollege who holds one of the college 
soholorships will be allowed to retain it for a second jear if he fails to 
pass the UniTersitj Examination at the end of a year. 

D. p. I. 6. The minimum marks qualifying fora scholarship are 80 per cent. 

English subjects, and 40 per cent, in the Sanskrit subjects, with 
an aggregate of 40 per cent, in all subjects. 

Government allows one hundred students belonging to bond fide 
Pandit families to study in the School Department of Sanskrit College 
paying reducod school-fee at the rate of one rupee a month, and 40 
such students in the First Arts classes in the College Department at 
Rs. 3 n month. 

Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi and Rani Rajkumari D&si pay 
the schooling-fees of 60 pupils each who are allowed by Government to 
study in the School Department at the rate of one rupee a month. 

Babu Hiralal Mukhorji of Siidharpyr has made a small endowment, 
from the proceeds of which the school-fees of two students are 
defrayed in the School Department. 

7. There is also an annual medal or prize of Rs. 10 founded by the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Scindia, awardable to a student of the Sanskrit 
College, who on passing tho F. A. examination from this College, 
stands next to those who obtain scholarships, or any other prizes. 

8. There are two scholarships of Its. 5 each, two of Rs. 4 each, 
and eight of Rs. 3 each, called the Maheswari Dasi Scholarships, 
founded by the late Roy Rajibloohan Roy, Bahadur, of Cassim Bazar, 
to commemorate the name of bis mother. They are awarded annually 
to the pupils of the third, fourth and fifth classes of the School 
Department, for proficiency in Sanskrit literature and Grammar. 

9. Srimati Sati Devi, of Chandernagore, has made a small endow- 
ment from the proceeds of which the school fee of a Brahmin student 
is defrayed in the first-year class of the College Department. 

10. The Cowell Scholarship of Rs. 4 a month, tenable for one 
year, is awarded, on the result of the first-year College examination, 
to a student who shows high proficiency in Sanskrit Grammar from 
among the candidates competing for the Oollege Lower Grade Senior 
Scholarships, and does not got any other scholarship. 

11. Durga Charan Laha Graduate Scholarship of Rs. 26 a month, 
tenable for one year, is awarded to a B. A. preparing for the M. A. 
examination in Sanskrit within the period of five years from the date 
of passing the Entrance Examination. 

12. Hara Kumar Tagore’s Sanskrit Graduate Scholarship of Rs. 20 
a month, tenable for one year, is awarded to the best B. A. student of 
the year in Sanskrit who does not obtain a scholarship from any other 
fund, on condition that he prosecutes his studies in Sanskrit for the 
M. A. degree in the following year. 

13 'Che scholarships, founded by Babu Abhoy Charan Mallik, 
ate awarded with the discretion of the Principsl to deserving Brahmin 
boys reading in the Oollegiate School, 
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2.-SANSKBIT TOLS 

(a) BZAKINATIONS OF SANSKBIT TOLS. 

1. From the year 1897, the First and Second Sanskrit Examinations 
are held in a nnirorm course of text-books prescribed by the Gonferenoo 
of representatives of the recognised^ Sanskrit Associations in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and the examinations are conducted by the same 
examiners and the same sets of question-papers. 

2, Pandits of toh should send m applications of candidates desiring 
to appear at either of the examinations to any of the reoognisea 
Sanskrit Associations named below ; — 

1. The Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivan. 

2. The Sanskrit Samiti of Ohatal (Midnapore). 

3. The Vibudha Janani Sabha of Navadwipa. 

4. The Pandit Sabha of Calcutta. 

'6. The Pariksha Sabha of Bhatpora (24-Parganas). 

6. Vidyotsahini Sabha of Narail (Jessore). 

7. The Dharma Sabha of Rangpur. 

8. The Dharma Kakshini Sabha of Barisal. 

9. The Aryya Siksha Samiti of KotwaJipara (Faridpur). 

10. The Orissa Sanskrit Samiti of Cuttack. 

11. The Sanskrit Samiti of Balasore. 

12. The Jagannath Samiti of Puri. 

13. Aryya Sammilani Sabha, Bakla. 

14. Hitaishiui Sabha, Idilpur. 

15. Yidyabinodini Sabha, Chittagong. 

16. Dharma Sabha, Mymensingh. 

17. Pandit Sabha, Berhampore. 

18. Suhrit Sammilani Sabha, Noakhali. 

19. Daooa (Examination held by the Departmeiit). 

20. Dharma Samiti, Comilla. 

21. Rani Hemanta Kumari Sanskrit College, Rajshabi. 

22. Bijaya Centre, Burdwan. 

23. Dowlatpur Saraswat Samiti, district Khulna.* 

‘The* Director of Public Initruction nidy from time to time add to tliia list, or remove 
Aiij name from it. 


3. The Secretary of each Association shall forward to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Registrar, Sanskrit 
Examinations, lists of candidates showing the following particulars : — 

(d) Name of candidate. 

(b) Name of candidate’s father. 

(e) Name of candidate’s residence (viUnge, district, and 

post-office). 

(d) The subjects and the particular alternative text-books taken 
up by each candidate. 

(s) Name of teacher. 


I/f500,l<iaifd iSrd SQvetnhcr t$06^] 
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\J) Nkine of village or town where the toi ie situated (inoludiog 
\iame of district and of the nearert post-office). 

{g) Whether the teacher is an ^ploje in a Government or 
private school. 

(^) Whether the candidate is studying in any other institution. 

{/) The period of continuous study, in the to/ from wbich the 
candidate presents himself. 

{j Name of examination (Sanskrit First or Second) at which he 
is to appear. 

(i) Name and address of the teacher with whom the candidate 
proposes to continue his studies. 

( /) Name of any Sanskrit examination previously passed by the 
candidate. 

(m) Whether the candidate gained any stipend at any previous 
examination. If so, when, 

— ^The dates for the submission of the lists of oondidates will be notified in duo bourse. 
Any expenses that may be incurred in meeting the incidental charges in connection with the 
examinations will be borne by the Associations concerned, and the prescribed form of applica- 
tion should bo sent to the 

4. The examiners will, for the present, bo selected from among 
the pandits of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, and Registrar, Sanskrit Examinations, after giving 
due consideration to any recommendations on that point which may bo 
made by the different Assooiations. 

6. The question-papers will be forwarded by the examiners to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, who will supply printed copies to the 
Secretaries of the different Associations. 

6. The Principal of the Sanskrit College will also, in communication 
with the Inspectors of Schools in whose Divisions the Associations 
are situated, make arrangements (Ij for the appointment of Deputy 
It.speotors, Head Masters of High Schools, or other Educational officers, 
as Superintendents of the local examinations ; and (2) in consultation 
■with the Secretaries of the different Associations, for the seleotiom 
of places, conveniently situated for each Association, in which the 
examinations shall be hold. ^ 

Bengal GoTt., 7. Tho examination will take place in the Bengali month Phaltjun 
No”*' 220 ?’'**^^ coincide with the University 

18 Jany. I'oos. examinations or any Hindu festival. The Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, and Eegistrar, Sanskrit Examinations, will ffx the date of the 
examination, and will in due course communicate it to the Secretaries 
of the different Assooiationa 

8. The Association in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Ohota Nagpur 
must forward to the Principal, Sanskrit College, and Eegistrar, Sanskrit 
Examinations, sums proportionate to the number of oanllidateB sent 
by each Association, and calculated on the average cost of the examin- 
ations of the preceding three years by the said Principal aud Registrar 
as their contribution towards the expenses of the examinations. If any 
Association fails to send in its contribution, the candidates applying 
for examination through such Associations will not be allowed to 
appear.* 


♦ They are bound to pay more, if the actual coMt of the oxaminationa ret^uire It. 
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Q. Each Aseooiation will bare to eupply paper, and other 
nacessaries to the candidates. 

10. As soon as the examination is over, each lissooiation must 
forward packets of answer-papers, duly sealed, direot to the examiners, 
who will forward the results of the examinations with the answer-papers 
to the Principal of the Sanskrit College and Registrar of the Sanslzit 
Examinations within a fortnight* 

11. On reoeiring from the examiners the lists of marks obtained 
by the oanditates, the Principal of the Sanskrit College and Registrar 
of the Sanskrit Examinations will communicate the results of the 
examination to the Secretaries of the different Associations, forwarding 
a copy of the marks obtained by each candidate, and will also publish a 
list 01 snooessful candidates in the Calcutta Gazette. 


(«) The value of — 

Pirst day’s paper ... 100 
Second day’s paper ... 100 
(b) In order to pass in each 

aV JU4A«lrUtl.U«iWWA\/U.9« — — 

< paper, a candidate must obtain 33 per 
eent.y and, in order to pass the examination, a candidate 
must obtain 40 per cent, of the total marks in the 
aggregate. 

(c) Candidates obtaining 60 per cent, of the aggregate number of 
marks will be placed in the first division and those obtaining 
40 per cent, in the second division. The results will be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette. The Associations will 

g rant certificates signed by the Principal, Sanskrit 
ollege and Registrar, Sanskrit Examinations, and the 
President of the Association to their respective successful 
candidates. 


D. P. I. No. 2609T,, 
dated 7th Novr. 1900, to 
Principal, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, and Begistrar. Sans- 

1 j. 


12. Stipends to pupils and teachers will be awarded on the results 
of the examinations, and will be confined to tols in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa;— 


[a) Students of English schools who appear at the Sanskrit Fiist 

and Second Examinations as private 
candidates will not be ehgibie for 
stipends. 

(b) Students of tols maintained by 
pandits who are employed as teachers 
in Government or private eohools will be eligible for 
stipends, provided they aie not also pupils of other insti- 
tutions. But they will not earn any stipends for their 
teachers who are in receipt of salaries for reg^ar work. 


D. P. I. No. 3972, dated 
14th July 1900, to 
Principal, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, and Registrar, Sans- 
krit Examinations. 


(c) Students of tola who are also students of English sohools will 
not be eligible for stipends, and their teachers too will not 
be awarded any stipends for passing them. 
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(3) I£\a candidate applies to more than one Assotwtion for 

permission to appear at the Ant 
and second ezammationsj he Uientby 
disqualifies himself and his teacher for 

obtaining stipends. 


D. P. L No. S056, 
dated 24tti Auguat 1698. 


A list of stipend'holders will be published in the Cakuita OauetU 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


Rewards to Pupils.* 

13. On the results of the first examination, stipends of Bs. 2 
a month each, tenable for two years, will be awarded to 60 pupils. 

On the results of the second examination, stipends of Bs 2 a 
month for two years, will be awarded to 20 pupils, of Bs. 4 a month 
for two years to 16 pupils, and of Ks. 3 a month for three yean to 
four Nyaya pupils. 

Not more than one- third of the total number of stipends will 
ordinarily be awarded to students of Grammar and Kavya. 

14. Students may not compete foi^ stipends at these examinations, 
if they have already appeared at a higher examination in the same 
subject than that for which they present themselves. No student should 
hold more than one Government stipend at the same time. 

15. Students who have not read in the tots from which they appear 
for at least twelve months immediately preceding the examination, 
though entitled to earn stipends for themselves, wul not earn stipends 
for their teachers. 

16. To retain his stipend for a second year (and in the case of 
students in Nyaya for a third year) a student must annusdly produce 
a certificate from his pandit to the effect that he has made good 
progress in his Sanskrit studies during the preceding year, due allowance 
being made in oases of illness. 

17. Stipends wiU be drawn and paid by the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools of the district in which the iol where the scholarship is made 
tenable, is situated, the bill being submitted by the pandit of such 
tol and countersigned by the Inspector of Schools. The amount of the 
bill must be paid to the panmt within two months of its submission 
to the Deputy Inspector. 

18. The bill should be accompanied by a certificate from the pandit 
in charge of the tol^ stating for what period (if any") deductions are to be 
made at the specified rates on account of absence, the cause of abseace 
being also stated. 

19. Goutinuous absence of a student from his tol for more 
three months will entail forfeiture of stipends, unless such absence be 
due to illness, when the period of absence may, with the approval of 
the Inspector of Schools conoemed, be extended, to six months. 

20. Half stipend may be allowed to students who absent themselves 
owing to illness. No stipend will be allowed duriug periods of absence 
to those who absent themselves for any other cause. 


* TMie deUiled rules printad ut the end of these rule*. 
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21 . When a sitpend'holder is transferred from one distrioik to another, 
or feom one institution to another in the same district, a ti^bisfer certifi- 
cate should be obtained from the Deputy luspeotor of Schools concerned. 
But if a stipend is transferred to an institution outside Bengal, it 
should be drawn by the principal teacher of such institution, deductions 
for absence being made according to the rules, a copy of which 
should be forwarded to him. The bill should be sent to the 
Inspector of Schools, who will remit the amount of stipend by 
money-order. 


Rewardi to Teachent* 

22. To the teachers of pupils successful at the examinations, 
stipends tenable for one year will be awarded as follows : — 

. On the results of the first examination — 

25 stipends of Hs. 6 a month each. 

25 stipends of Bs. 8 a month each. 

And on the results of the s&cond examination — 

18 stipends of Bs. 10 a month each. 

16 stipends of Bs. 12 a month each. 

All tenable for one year. 

23. Two of the last-named stipends will be reserved for the 
teachers of successful pupils at the examination in NyayOy subject to the 
condition that they shall not be awordable to the toU which obtained 
fixed Nyaya stipends under paragragh 7 (first head) of the Besolution. 

One stipend of each kind (or two in all) will be reserved for award 
by the Biheir Sanskrit Sanjivan in addition to any stipends which the 
toh under its special co^isance may obtain in the general competition. 

Three stipends of Bs. 2 a month to pupils, and three ox 6 a 
month to teachers, on the results of the first examination, and three 
stipends of Bs. 3 a mouth to pupils and three of Bs. 10 a month to 
teachers, on the results of the second examination, will also be reserved 
for the Orissa Division, and these will be equally divided among its 
three Associations for award to their respective teachers and pupils 
in addition to the stipends which the toh may gain in the general 
competition. 

Should any of these reserved stipends not be taken up locally, they 
will be awards on the results of the general competition. 

24. Should a teacher die after election to a stipend, and before 
receiving it in full, the balance may be paid to his representatives. 

Should a pupil receiving a stipend die, the amount of the stipend or 
any portion wereof , for any period up to the date of his death, if not 
drawn by such pupil, may be paid to his representatives. 

25. Genera rules for the conduct of the examinations and the 
award of the stipends will be made by the Director of Public Instruction 
in communication with the Principal of the Sanskrit College, who will 
be styled Begistrar of the Examinations lor Sanskrit Toh. 


« KM# detailed rulai printed at tha and of thaaa rulass 
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GENERAL ib^JLES FOB THE DISTRIBUTION OF STIPENDS TO PUPILS, 

[Apjn'oved by the Director of Public Jmtruetion in January 1901.2 

(а) On the results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 60 stipends 
of Es. 2 a month each, tenable for two^ years, mil be awaidea, if a 
sufBoiont number of candidates is found eligible, of which (i) six (ten 
per cent.) will be awarded for merit, two being ^ven for pronoienoy in 
Kaeya and Grammar, and four for proficiency^ in the big^her subjects ; 
(ii) six will be reserved for backward localities, two being given for 
Kavya and Grammar, four for the higher subjects ; and (iii) three for 
Orissa. The remaining 45 stipends will be distributed in proportion to 
the number of passes under different Associations, of whi<m 15 wUl be 
given for Kavya and Grammar and 30 for the higher subjects. 

(б) On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 24 stipends 
of Its. 3 a month each will be awarded, if a sufiScient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which (i) three stipends will be reserved 
for Orissa ; (ii) three for backward localities, of which one will be given 
for Kavya and Grammar and two foa the higher subjects ; and (iii) 
four for Nyaya* The remaining 14 stipends will bo distributed in 
proportion to the number of passes under different Associations, of which 
five will be given for Kavya and Grammar and nine for the higher 
subjects. 

(c) On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 15 stipends 
of Es. 4 a month each, tenable for two years, will be awarded, if a 
sufficient number of candidates is found eligible, of which three will be 
reserved for merit (one being given for proficiency in Kavya and 
Grammar, and two for proficiency in- the higher subjects). The 
remaining 12 will be distributed in proportion to the number of passes 
under different Associations, of which four will be given for Kavya 
and Grammar and eight for the higher subjects. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OP STIPENDS 

TO TEACHERS. 

\_Approved by the Director of Public Ineiruction in January 1901^2 

ia) On the results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 25 stipends 
of Es. 6 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candi^tes is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Sanskrit San ji van, three for Orissa, and ten for backward localities. 
The remaining eleven will be distributed under the present system, 
under which the marks obtained by the passed candidates from every 
tol are added up, and stipends are awarded to those pandits whose 
pupils together receive the highest marks in the aggregate. 

{b) On the results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 25 stipends 
of Es. 8 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, and ten will be awarded according to merit, of 

* The stipends for Nyatj^ -will bo tonablo for thro# years eaoh| th# other twenty for 
two years. 
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whioh four will be given for profioienoy in Kavya and Qrammar, and 
six for profioieiM^ in the higher subjects. The remaining /14 will be 
distrusted on the present system a^ve alluded to. 

(cj On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 18 stipends 
of Ks. 10 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Banskrit Sanjivan, three for Orissa, one for Nyaya, and six for baokwr.rd 
localities. The remaining seven will be awarded on the present system 
above described. 

On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 16 stipends 
of Bs. 12 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, one for Nyaya^ and six will be awarded according 
to merit, of which two will be given for profioienoy in Kavya and 
Grammar, and four for proficiency in the higher subjects. The remain- 
ing eight will be awarded under the present system by adding up marks. 

(c) The stipends reserved for the Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivan will bo 
awarded to those teachers who are recommended by that Association. 
Those teachers only will be entitled to the above reserved stipends 
who do not obtain stipends on other grounds, but whose pupils 
successfully pass at the Sanskrit First and Second Examinations. 

{/) Besides these, there are nine (or ton in every fourth year) Hara 
Kumar Tagore tol stipends, of which four of Bs. 4 each (and one more 
in cveiy fourth year of Bs. 3) are awarded to teachers on the results of 
thO' First Examination, and three of Ks. 5 and two of Bs. 6 are 
awarded on the results of the Second Examination. 

These stipmids are reserved for the Calcutta Pandit Sabha, but they 
may be transferred to other Associations if a sufficient number of 
candidates is not found eligible. 

The stipends for teachers are tenable for one year only. 



the government of BENGAL 
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(b) ORUrVS-IK-An) to SAVSKEIT TOI0. 

The following grants for theeuconragementof ?o/« wen^si^otionedby 
Bengal QoTernment Besolution No. 857, ^ted the ^let 1892 

(1) Three stipendetoNadia fo/satBs. 100, Bs. 60,an,dBi. OOamonth. 

(2) One stipend for the maintenance of a XTj/ai/ff tfooher at the 

Thomas Gautama Pathaala at Revilganj, ^ Bf 40. 

(3) One stipend to a Npaya teacher at Fori, at 


D, p. I, The stipends of Bs. lOO and Bs. 60 are given to the two Nyaya 
No. ®» f Pandits and the stipend of Ea 60 to the Bmriii Pandit who may, from 
to Oort!' adjudged by Government to be the moat distingoished 

and deserving among the Pandits of Nadia. 

These grants are generally awarded for the Pandits’ lifetime; but 
there is nothing to prevent the Government from transferring any 
stipend from its present possessor toja worthier claimant. 

The same resolution confirmed a monthly grant of Bs. 200 to be 
utilised in paying subsistence allowance to the Nyaya and Bumti 
students at Nadia at the rate of Bs. 4 each a month, except to the 
students of ymlta and euUha taU* in whose ease the allowance was limited 
Geni^^^'oept.’. to Es. 2 eaoh per month. Fifty additional stipends of Es. 2 each per 
No. month were sanctioned for the same purpose by Government order 

29 March 1900. No. 131 1T.S., dated I4th July 1902. 

The Deputy Inspector of Schools, Nadia, will decide to what ioh 
and to how many pupils in each of them stipends of the value of Bs. 4 
and Bs. 2 eaoh should be allowed out of the Government grant, after 
excluding from it the remuneration paid to the fol clerk and the amount 
spent on puja$ and contingencies. After this has been done, the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools should desire the Pandit of eaoh such tol 
to submit to him the names of those students in his tol, who are already 
in receipt of the allowances and to state which of them are, in his 
opinion, most fitted to reneive the full stipends. If more names are 
submitted than there are stipends to be awarded, the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools should decide which of the students ought to get the allow* 
anoe. If it seems to him that the names of unsuitoble candidates have 
been submitted, the Pandit in charge of the tol should be desired to 
submit fresh nominations, the final decision as to who should be i^mit- 
ted to the allowance resting with the Deputy Inspeetor of ^hools. 

The tol clerk should be furnished by the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
with a list of the students entitled to receive the allowance, being ordered 
at the same time to giv e no allowance to anyone whose name is not on 
the list, and to enter no name on the list without written sanction from 
him. The Deputy Inspector of Schools should also satisfy himself periodi* 
oally that no one is in receipt of the allowance for a longer period than 
that prescribed by Government. 


* Pucka M tDMni a brick built oae kftd kuUka moanu » tbatoked cm. Both thow toU 
art prirato tndowmonti. 
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No student roBideat within fire miles of Nadia will be joligible for 
the subsistence allowance, and the grant will be oonditionafon regular 
attendance and satisfactory progress on the part of the students. Ordi* 
narily three months’ absence, sare with the leave of the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, will make a student liable to forfeiture of stijMnd. 

A Nyaya student can receive the allowance under tnis head, for a 
maximum period of 9 years and a Smriti student for 6 years. 


Bengal Oort,. 
Oaol. Dept,' 

Ne, ISnr.B.* 
f 14 July wo . 


3.-BHATFAEA SANSEBIT COLLEGE STIPENDS. 


A OBANX in aid of Us. 60* 

*B«nga1 Oovk., Oanaral Dept, Bo. 
1578T.U., dated the eth September W03. 

stipends : — 


a month has been sanctioned to the 
Bhatpara Sanskrit College, on the 
understanding that this grant will be 
devoted to the creation of the following 

Bs. 


1 Nyaya stipend of B8> 4, a month to the 
senior pupil (reading the old system), who 
also acts as a monitor and pupil teacher ... 4 
6 Nyaya stipends of Bs. 8, eaoh ... ... 15 

1 Pdcfenta stipend of Bs. 3 ... ... 3 

1 Sankhya stipend ... ... ... 3 

5 stipends of Bs. 3 eaoh ... ... 15 

4 Stipends for Belles lettre {kavya) at Bs. 2>8«0 
eaoh per month ... ... 10 


Total ... 60 (c) 

4. The maximum periods for which the stipends will be tenable 
wiU be- 
ta) 7 years for a Nabya Nyaya student (group A.), provided 
that, if he studies the old system, or Sankhya he will be* 
allowed to hold the stipend for an additional term of 
8 years; 

(5) 8 years for a Nabya Nyaya student (group B) ; 

(c) 6 years for a student; and 

\d) 4 years for a Vedanta or Kavya student. 

The stipends will be tenable only if the ooodnot and progress of 
students to whom they are granted are satisfactory and their attendanoi 
is regular. 

6. The following additional rules are also approved 

(e) No stipeuds are to he given to local pupils, that is, to those 
whose homes are within a radius of 5 miles from Bbat* 
para. 

(6) No stipends axe to be awarded to students reading grammar 

only. 


* Tbii graot <• made tor S yean at a time ; the kct Qoremmeut erdere eeaethining 
reoGwia of tho grant boiog No. 293, dated the 22nd January 1907e 

fp3 
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{s) ^f, at anv time, the number of pupils in one department 
falls below the sanctioned number of stipends, the Prin- 
oipal may, with the sanction of the Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Dirision, award the stipends not taken up in 
this department to the pupils of another department, 
provided that no pupil gets more than what is due to 
him in his own department, and that the total grant 
does not exceed Bs SO a month. 

(rf) The Principal may, with the permission of the Inspector, 
allow a student to hold his stipend for one year longer 
than the period mentioned in paragraph 4 of this letter 
if owing to ill-health or any other unavoidable reason 
he fails to present himself at, or pass an examination ; 
but no student should be allowed to hold a stipend if he 
has failed twice in an examination. 

{«) The award of stipends should be recommended by the Prin- 
cipal of the College, and sanctioned by the Inspector of 
Schools. 

(./) A preliminary examination in Sanskrit grammar should bo 
held by the Professors before the first award of stipend : 
and 

(ff) The bills should he drawn by the Prinoipal after counter- 
signature by the Inspector of Sonools, Presidency 
Division. 


Lisl of grania and stipends which are now being paid. 


(1) Grant-in-aid sanctioned for stipends to students at 
the Bhatparah Sanskrit College in Government 
letter No. 1676T. — G., dated the 5th September 
lSHt3, and renewed in Government letter No 293, 
dated 22nd January 1907, at jRs. 60 a month ... 

<2) Grants to teachers of four tols in the district of Puri 
at Rs. 15 a month each, sanctioned in Government 
letter No. I781T. — G., d8.ted the 17th August 
1905 ... ... ... ... 


^S) Two stipends at Rs. 30 a month each, one for a 
teaoher of Smriti and the other for a teacher of 
a in the Puri Sanskrit School, sanctioned 
in Government letter No. 1781T. — G., dated the 
17th August 1906 

(4) Grant-in-aid of Bs. 26 a month to Dharm Samaj 

Sanskrit School at Muzaffarpur, sanctioned 
in the Director of Public Instruction’s letter 
No. 16275, dated the 26ih October 1906 

(5) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 6 a month to the tol of Pandit 

Sitaram Nyayaoharyya Siromoni of Murshidahad, 
sanctioned in Government letter No. 3184, dated 
the 2nid December 1905 ... 


Bs. 


600 

720 


720 

300 

72 


••• 
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(6) GraDt-in*aid of Bs. 10 a month to the Sanskrit 'iol at Bb. 

Gharisa, in the district of Birbhum, sanctioned <ln 
the Director ■ of Public Inetraotiou’s letter 

No. 4663, dated the dth April 1906 ... 120 

(7) Grant-in-aid of Bs. 25 a month to Ihe i/idyasagar 

' Memorial Sanskrit School at Earongarh, in 
Bhagalpur, sanctioned in the Director of Public 
Instruction’s letter No. 16239, dated the 27th 
November 1906 ... ... ... 300 

(8) Grant-in-aid of Bs. 70 a month sanctioned for the 

Sanskrit tol at Sareon I'ahitola in the Patna 
Division in the letter of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, No. 8418, dated the 26th 
April 1907 ... ... ... ... 940 

Total ... 8,772 


4.--TITLE EXAMINATION. 

Begulations for the Examination of Candidates for Sanskrit 

Titles. 

1. The examination will be held annually in the Calcutta ist Sep'omiia- 
Sanskrit College, Bankipore, Cuttack, Puri, Dacca, Barisal, Eangpur, 
Eotwalipara, Bakla (Goila), Balasore, Ghatal, Myinensingh, and such 

other places as the Director of Public Instruction may appoint from 
time to time on the first Monday in the month of Fhalgun, and 
on the three following days, from 12 to 4 f.m. 

2. Any person, wherever educated, may be admitted to this 
examination. 

3. No one who has not passed the Second Exaniiiiiition in a 
particular subject shall be permitted to appear at the Title Examination 
in the same subject, unless he receives special ponnission from the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College under exceptional ciroamstanoes. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the examination should send 
an application in the subjoined form, together with a fee of Bs. 2, to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, before the first week of 
Agrahayam^ 3rd week of November preceding the examination.* Or 
the date which will he ftxed by the Principal, Sanskrit College, and 
Begistrar, Sanskrit Examinations, from time to time. Every such 
application must be accompanied by a certificate of character from 
some respectable person, and a oertihoate, signed by some respectable 
Sanskrit scholar, wowing that the candidate has a reasonable pro- 
bability of passing the examination, and that be has studied with his 
teacher for the period mentioned in the application. 

* A.11 applications sent per post in an unpaid cover shall be refused, ExamiQati.>n fees 
may be sent either by postal money-order, or in postage stamps. In the latter oaie^ two 
ahtius in addition to the usual fee must be paid* 
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6. A candidate applying for admission to the examination alter 
the first week of Agrahayan (the 3rd week > of November) and within 
the 3rd week of Pawha (let* week of January) shall have to pav 
a fee of Bs. 2>8, or the date which will be fixed by tiie Principal^ 
Sanskrit College) and Begistrar Sanskrit Examinatiems, from time to 
time. 

No application will be received after that date. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

8. 1 request permission to present myself at the ensuing Sanskrit 
Title Examination. 


I have, do.) 
A. B. 


Fee of Bs. is forwarded herewith. 

Particulars to be filled in by the candidate : — 

Name. 

Name of father. 

Age. 

Beligion. 

Caste. 

Occupation of the candidate. 

Town or village and district where resident, and the nearest 
posfc'Office and district. 

Name of teacher, if any, and period he has studied with him.* 
Where educated (town or village, and the nearest post*ofiloe 
and district.) 

Subject and Course in which to be examined. 

Centre of examination at which he desires to appear, 
language into which translation to be made. 

Bate of passing the Second Examination. 

Place for sending the receipt. 


CEETIPIOATB. 


This is to certify that duly passed the 

second Sanskrit examination in That he. had signed the 

application in my presence. There is in my opinion a reasonable pro- 
bability of bis passing the examination. 

Profynor. 


OBBTIFIOATE. 
He bears a good character. 


(Signature.) 


* In oaaa he hai not tiudiod with one teachor duriDg the whole of the year immedietely 
IpraotdSog tho there is no neoessity of iaentio|0Dg the Mine of the teeei|wr| ftoe 
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7. A oandidaU who fails to pass, or to present himself for the 
examination, will not be entitled to claim a refund of the :^e. 

8. A candidate may be admitted to one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 

9. The examination will be conducted by means of written papers, 
as well as by vivd voce test. 

10* The Witten examination will be hold on the first three da^ra 
from 12 to 4 f.m. The examination will be held in Daraanas and 

SmrUm in Oaloutta only. The vivd voce exami> 
dated MtbAuJSs't 1899.®’ nation will be held on the fourth day in Ddrsan 

and Smritiee. On the same day candidates for 
Grammar and Kaeya shall be required to undergo an examination in 
Sanskrit composition and translation, while those for Veda^ Jyotialui^ 
and Purana shall be required to write a short dissertation on a 
subject connected with the particular branch examined. 

11. To pass the examination, a candidate must obtain 40 per cen t 
in each paper and 60 per cent, of the total number of marks, except in 
the case of Hindu Philosophy and Astronomy, in which a canmdate 
must obtain 33 per cent, in each paper and 50 pet' cent, in the 
aggregate. 

ll((i). Those candidates who obtain 66 per cent, of the total 
number of marks or more, in any subject, are placed in the First Division 
and those who obtain marks above 50 per cent, are placed in the Second 
Division. 

12. In calculating marks for ascertaining the relative position of 
a teacher, the marks obtained in philosophy are always considered as 
the standard. 

13. For the purpose of fixing the relative position of candidates 
in other branches, a reduction of ten per cent, is made in the marks 
obtained in- Smriti and of fifteen per cent, in Kavya^ Grammar, 
JoytiehOf and Puram. 

14. In order that a teacher may obtain o prise, one of his pupils 
must pass, and his position among his confreres is determined by adding 
the total number of marks obtained by his pupils, excluding only such 
of his pupils as have failed to obtain one>third of the total marks. 

15. Within six weeks after the examination, a meeting of the 
Examiners shall be held, at which the Principal of the Sanskrit College 
will preside, for the purpose of preparing a report on the results of 
the examination for submission to the Director of Public Instruction. 

16. A certificate of proficiency, signed by the Principal of the 
Sanskrit Oollege and the Director of Public Instruction, showing by an 
appropriate title (s.y., Kavyaiirtha^ Nyayatirtha, &o.) the branch of 
Sanskrit learning which has been studied, shall be granted to each 
sucoessful candidate. 

17. The names of the successful candidates and the titles awarded 
to them shall be published in the Calcutta Qazette. 
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OoverKtnent Rewards to Pupils. 

18. On %tbe results of the Sanskrit Title Examination, 15 
Qoveminent prizes, two of Bs. 100, two of Bs. 50, six of Bs. 25, and 
five of Bs. 20 each are awarded to pupils in order of merit. 

Government Rewards to Teachers, 

19. Ten Goremment prizes, two of Bs. 200, two of Be. 100, and 
six of Bs. 50 each are awarded to teachers of pupils suooessful at 
the Sanskrit Title Examination. 

Private Rewards to Pupils, 

20. (a) Two Burdwan prizes of Bs. 40 each, one for Darsan^ and 

one for Smriti. 

(i) One Darbhaoga prize of Bs. 19, for any subject of 
examination. 

(c) One Harakumar Tagore prize of Bs. 25, for Rarsan. 

{d) Two Jaganmohan Mukerji prizes of Bs. 50 each, one for 
Kavya and one for Rarsan. 

(e) Two Parvati Devi prizes of Bs. 60 each, one for Rarsan 
and one for Smriii. 

if) One Gouri Syam prize of Bs. 4, to be given to an Uriya 
pupil for any subject. 

{g) Darbhanga stipend of Bs. 13 a month for Rarsan, 

(A) One Baja Krishnanath Boy stipend of Bs. 4 a month for 

Kavya. 

(«) One Baja Haranath Boy stipend of Bs. 5 a month, for 
Rarsan. 

O') One Baja Loknath Boy stipend of Bs. 6 a month, for one 
. who stands first in Smt'Ui. 

(k) One Dewan Krishna Santa Nandi stipend of Bs. 7 a 
month, for Rarsan. 

(/) One Prasanna Kumar Tagore stipend of Bs. 7 a month, 
for Smriti. 

(m) One Hara Kumar Tagore Keyur (armlet) for the first man 
in ** Navya Nyaya ” {Rarsan) or Prachin Nyaya^ if none 
pass in the former subject. 

Private Rewards to Teachers. 

21. {a) Two Burdv! an prizes of Bs. 45 each, one for Rarsan and 
one for literature (Kavya). 

(b) Hara Ktimar Tagore piize of Bs. 46, for Rarsan, 

(e) Two Bajkrishna Boy’s prizes of Bs. 60 each, one for Rarsan 
and one for Kavya. 

(d) Cne Kshatramani Devi prize of Bs. 50, for Smriti. 
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TBOHNIOAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 

1.— THE ART SCHOOL, CALCUTTA. 

88, Chotcringhee Road, Calcutta, 

Thb Oourses of instruction pursued in the Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, are in two divisions : — 

DIVISION 1. 

Division I affords a systematic instruction in Drawing and 
Design for Drawing and Teohnioal Art Teachers, skilled General 
Draughtsmen, Artisans and Art Workmen, and Designers for Art 
Industries. It includes special classes for Engineering and Architec- 
tural Drawing, Wood-engraving, Lithography and Modelling. 

The following are the stages of instruction in Division 1 ; — 

Stage I, — Elementary Free-hand Drawing : — 

Outlines of simple forms and ornament from “ the flat ” (»>., from 
copies of flat examples). Drawing on the black board. 

Stage II. — Advanced Free-hand Drawing ; — 

a. Outline from the flat : — Ornament, Flowers, Foliage, Human 
Figure and Animal Forms from copies. 

h. Outline from the round : — Model drawing. Outline of Orna- 
ment, Figure, etc., from Oasts. 

c. Outline from Nature : — Flowers, Foliage, etc. 

d. Drawing from memory. 

Stage III. — Studies in Light and Shade : — 

a. (For General Draughtsmen, Engineei’ing and Architectural 
Draughtsmen, and for Designers) Ornament, Models, 
Oasts, Flowers, and Foliage in Sepia or in Tempera. 

h. For Wood-engravers and Lithographers, Ornament Models, 
Oasts, Flowers and Foliage, in chalk, pencil or pen. 

Stage IV,— Geometrical Drawing : — 

a. Elementary Fraotiosl Geometry : drawing to scale ; drawing 
plans ; sections and elevations from actual measuremenM 
of simple objects of furniture and carpentry, such as 
chairs, tables, doors and windows. 
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h* Advanoed Practical Qeometry : Orthographic and Isometric 
^Projection : the Projection of Shadows. 

c. Architectural Drawicg ; the method of getting out block 

and fair plans, sections, elevations, etc., to scale ; the 
study of Styles of Architecture, especially the Oriental ; 
the forms of mouldings and other decorative details ; the 
making of working- drawings of the more important 
details of Architectural construction. 

d. Meohnioal Drawing : the delineatiou of spur and bevil wheels, 

cams and screws, etc.; tne practice of making workings 
drawings of ordinary kinds of machinery. 

Stage V.— Perspective Drawing : — 

a. Elementary Perspective : simple objects in horisontal and 

vertical plans. 

b, Advanoed Perspeotivo : objects in any position in inclined 

planes ; the Perspective of Shadows. 

Stage VI.— Modelling: — 

a. From Casts : Ornaments, Flowers, Foliage, Human Figure, 

etc., with instruction in casting and modelling. 

b. From sketeheSf seorhing-drawingsy ete.y and from natur§: 

Subjects as in previous section. 

e. Exercises in composition. 

Stage VII.— Elementary Design 

«. Studies of ornament from examples in the school and in the 
Indian Museum. 

b. Design in outline for different materials. 

Stage VIII.— Elementary Painting :— 

Painting Flowers and Foliage in water colour and tempera, 
with a special view to their treatment in decoration. 

Stage IX. — Advanoed Design 

a. Surface : Design applied to textile fabrics, printing and 

weaving, glass and pottery, decorative mural painting, 
mosoio work, etc., etc. 

b. Belief : Design applied to carving, chasing, jewellery, metal 

work, castings, etc., etc. 

Stage X. — ^Lithography : — 

a. In pen and ink. 

b. In chalk. 

c. In colour : simple Chromo-lithography. 

Stage XI. — Wood-engraving : — 

a. In moneohrome (one block). 

b. In colour (two or more blocks). 
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The groupine in stages as above is simply for oonvenience of 
arrangement. Students do not necessarily follow ^/their numerioal 
order or work through them all. The particular stages and sections to 
which their studies are directed are determined by the nature of the 
occupations for which they wish to qualify themselves. 

Artisam* Clatt. 

Special instruction in Practical Geometry and Mechanical Drawing 
from measurement is given to artisans and sons of artisans, not under 
the age of 12 years, at greatly reduced fees. 

Govbses or Instbuctiom. 

The courses for the various occupations for which the school pre- 
pares students are as follows 

Course for General Draughtsmen, Elementary Drawing Teachers, 
Industrial Art Workmen, Designers : — 

Stages 1 and II (Seotionif a, b and c). III (Section a), IV (Section 
a), Y (Section u), YII (Sections a and b). Time' required to pass 
through this course, from two or three years. 

Course for Advanced Drawing and Technical Art Teachers - 

In addition to the elementary Course as above, the following 
Stages ; — ^II (Section d), III ^Section 6), V (Section 6), VIII and li 
(Section a or i). Time required to pass through this course, two to 
three years. 

Course for Mechanical and Engineering Draughtsmen 

Stages I, II (Section $), III (Section a), lY (Sections a, b and d). 

Time required to pass through this coarse, two to four years. 

Course for Architectural Draughtsmen : — 

Stages I, II (Sections a and i). Ill (Section o), lY (Sections a, A 
and c), YII (Sections a and b). Time required to puss through this 
course, from three to four years. 

Course for Modellers 

Stages I, II (Sections u, b and cl, VI (Sections o, b and e), YII 
(Sections a and 51. Time required to pass through this course, from 
three to four years. 

Course for Lithographers 

Stages I, II (Sections a, 5 and o), III (Section 5), Y (Section a), 
X (Sections u, 5 and c). Time required to pass through this course, 
from three to four years. 

Course for Wood-engravers 

Stages I, II (Sections o, 5 and 0 ), 111 (Section 5), Y (Section a), XI 
(Sections a and 5). Time required to pass through Um course, from 
three to four years. 
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DIVISION II. 

This division is intended for those who wish to study Drawing, 
Paiutiug and Modelling, with a view to becoming Portrait Figure and 
Landscape Painters, or Sculptors. To be admitted in this division, 
Painting students must previously have passed in Division I, stages, I, 
II (<i, b and c). III (a), Y (a) ; Sculptors, Division I, stages I. II (a, h 
and c). This rule, however, may be relaxed by permission of Principal 
in oases where students show special ability. 

The course for Painters comprises Drawing and Pamting from the 
oast, still-life, flowers and foliage, from the human figure and the study 
of anatoniy. For Sculptors, modelling from the cast, floweis and 
foliage, from the human figure and the study of anatomy. 


ADMISSION. 

Students are pot admitted under the age of 15 years, except to 
the special class for artisans in which the age-limit is 12 years. They 
will be required to give satisfaotoiy evidence of good character. 
Printed forms of application for admission may be obtained at the school 
between the hours of 11 and 4. When filled up, these forms must be 
delivered to the school clerk together with the entrauoe fee. Every 
student will be considered a prohatiouer for the first six months from 
the date of his entering ; at the end of that time, if it should be found 
that he does not possess sufficient aptitude for the study upon which he 
has entered to ensure his success in it as a profession, notice to that 
efieot will be given to his parents or guai’diaus, in order that he may 
enter upon some other pursuit for which his abilities may be better 
fitted. 


FEES. 

Division I — For ordinary students, Bs. 3 per month ; entrance fee, 
Bs. 3 ; for sons of artisans and of industrial art workmen (such as 
wood and stone carvers, gold and silversmiths, decorative painters, 
lithographers and engravers) and those who are actually engaged iu 
the same occupations, one rupee per month ; entrance fee one rupee. 
Artisans are admitted to the special Artisan Class at a fee of eight 
annas per month ; entrance fee, eight annas. 

Division II — Rupees 5 per month ; entrance fee, Bs. 5. 

All fees must he paid in advance. They are due on the filrst day of 
each month. Any student whose fees remain unpaid beyond the tenth 
day of the month for which they are due, will be oonddered to have 
left the sohool. In order to be re-admitted, he must again send a form 
of application, pay a fresh entrance {ee> a&d| if the school be fuU, wait 
his turn for admission. 
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FREE STUDENTSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 

Free admissioD is given to a limited number of deserving students 
in Division I, preference being given to sons of artisans or teachers who 
intend to follow their fathers’ profession. Scholarships to the total 
amount of Bs. 75 per month are allowed by Q-overoment. These are 
awarded on the result of the Annual examination in Division I. 
Free-studentships and scholarships are not given in Division II, except 
in very special cases of students with small means who show marked 
original talent. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Examinations in all the stages of instruction are held annually, 
and certificates are awarded to successful students. Students who 
obtain certificates are eligible for appointments in Government Depart- 
ments as Elementary or Advanced Drawing Teachers, Technical Art 
Teachers, Draughtsmen and Designers. 

Passed students of the Calcutta School of Art will obtain certi- 
ficates signed by the Principal of the School and countersigned by the 
Director of Public Instruction, in which they will be styled as passed 
students. The names of the passed student are published in the 
Geaelte under the signature of the Director of Public Instruction. 


2.-C0MMEBCIAL CLASSES. 


(a) THE CALCUTTA COMMERCIAL CLASSES. 


Courses of study, 
delivery of lectures. 


and 


Day course. 


(«•) 

(iii) 


(1) Arrangements have been made for instruction and examination 
in two different oourses of study — one to be a 
complete course, every part of which shall be ob- 
ligatory, and the other to consist of a series of 
lectures or classes, all or any of which may be attended at option. The 
lectures in the former course shall be delivered daring the day, while 
those in the latter shall be delivered in the evening only. 

(2) The following shall be the subjects pre- 
scribed for the day course 

(f) English (modem), and especially English correspondence, 
including commercial correspondence, letter-drafting and 
writing ; 

arithmetic, including commercial and mental arithmetic ; 

one of the following languages : namely, Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, Uiiya, French, German or Latin ; 

one of the following subjeots: namely, book-keeping, 
shorthand- writing or type-writing ; and 

(v) commercial history and geography. 


(ep) 


Bengal Gowt^ 
GenK Dept., 
No. 1275, 4^ 
12 Maroh 1902, 


Bengal Govt., 
Goal, Dept., 
N 0 1 1 fi 0 ation 
No. 1984, 
n April 1905. 
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The course shall extend over a period of two years ; at the end of 
which an exa&ination sball be held in the prescribed subjects, in all 
of which the candidates will be required to pass. No candidate will be 
allowed to pass, unless bis answers on every snbjeot are written in a 
good, legible hand-writing. 

„ . (3) The following shall be the subjeots pre^ 

Evening coum. goribed for the evening course:- 


(i) outlines of political economy; 
(ti) banking and currency ; 

(ttt) commercial and industrial law ; 
(tV) annuities and insurance ; 

(e) book-keeping ; 

(cQ shortbaud-writing ; 

(»t») type-writing ; and 
(fti}) English (modem). 


In these subjeots special examinations shall be held, candidates 
being allowed to take up each separately and to obtain certificates of 
having passed in it. * 

(4) Certificates shall be awarded by the Education Department to 
students passing the examinations, and shall re- 
Award of oertMwtea, quire endorsement by the Secretary to the Bengal 
““ ** Chamber of Commerce, and lists of successful 

candidates, without classification, shall be published 
by that Chamber and by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

. 3 . . (o) There will be no age-limit for candidates 

Ad»«Moa. for either course. 


Candidates who have passed the “ C class ” examination of High 
schools or the Entrance examination will be eligible for admission to 
the day course , but others will be admitted only if they satisfy the 
Education Depaitment, by passing a preliminary test-examination of 
a similar standard, that they have sufficient general education to enable 
them to derive advantage from the lectures. Candidates who have not 
attended the lectures in the day coarse, will be allowed to compete at 
the examination only if they have passed the Entrance or the “C 
class” examination, or satisfied the Kduoation Department, by passing 
a preliminary test-examination, that they have a reasonable prospect 
of success. The form uf oertifioate to he issued to students who have 


passed this examination, as laid down in paragraph above, shall 
show whether the student has passed the “ C Class ” or Entrance ex- 
amination or not, and also whether he has duly attended the lectures 
prescribed for the day course. Those only who have passed the 
class ” or Entrance ezaminatioiL and after attending the full day 
course of lectures have passed the prescribed examination, will be oon- 
ndered to be eligible for the full commercial oertifioate. 

Candidates who have attended the lectures in the day course will 
be eligible for admission to the evening course, and allowed to compete 
at the examinations ; but others will be admitted and allowed to oom- 

f tete only if they satisfy the Education Department) by passing a pre- 
iminary test-examination, that they have sufficient general education 
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to enable them to derive advantage from the leotureti, or that they have 
a reasonable prospect of suooeira, as the case maj be., llie certificates 
issued on the result of the examination in this course, as laid down in 
paragraph (3) above, shall show whether the students have attended the 
lectures prescribed for the day course and have passed such examination, 
and felso whether they have attended the evening course of lectures. 

(6) The fees shall not exceed Ks. 3 per mensem payable for the 
whole school year for the entire day course, and 
the like, sum for each series of fifteen lectures in 
the evening course on — 

(t) banking and currency ; 

(ti) commercial aud industrial law ; 

(u*i) annuities and insurance ; and 
(rr) English (modern). 


The fee for each course of thirty-two lectures on the outlines of 
political economy shall be lis. 6. 

As the evening lectures , on book-keeping, shorthand- writing 
type-writing will be on advanced portions of those subjects, and will 
continue over a considerable period, the foe for each course aViftli he 
Ks. 10. 

(7) The setting of the papers for the examinations will be left to 
an Examination Board, which shall bo constituted for the purpose by 
the Director of Public Instruction, and upon which the Education 
Department, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce shall be represented. 

(8) Three gold medals, offered by the Remington Type-writer 

Pri*os Company, shall be awarded on the results of the 

examination on the evening course of lectures on 
type-writing to the three students awarded the highest marks for 
effioienoy. 

Should any other prizes be offered hereafter, the fact will be 
announced, and the terms on which they are offered for competition 
published in due course. 

Opontoe of cias«.. ovGuing course of lectures on political 

^ f economy began on the 7th March last. The new 

classes in the day course will be opened next June. 

2. The Government of Bengal will be prepared to consider appli- 
cations for grants-in-aid, which will probably take the form of contri- 
butions towards the salaries of the necessary lecturers, to enable other 
colleges and high schools' to introduce schemes of education on the 
lines laid down in the case of the Presidency College by the prospectus 
above ; but these will he dealt with separately, and considered on their 
merits as they are received. 

3. Four scholarships, of Bs. 16, Bs. 12, Bs. 8 and Bs. 8 per 
mensem, tenable for two years, respectively, are, under existing ar- 
rangements, available for candidates admitted to the day course who 
have passed the ** 0 class ** examination ; and candidates who have 
obtained similar scholarships at the Entrance examination will be 
permitted to hold them during the day course. 
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Commercial Clastos. 

(6) COMMEIICIAL CLASS AT THE VICTORIA ROTS’ SCHOOL. 

KUBSEONO.. 

STLLABUS. 

First Year. 

1, English — 

(а) Literature, t.«.. tbe reading of English Glassies. 

(б) Oomposition. 

{e) Qraminar and Analysis. 

2. Ariihmetic-— 

(а) The revision of the ordinary rules of Arithmetic and ** tots." 

(б) Mental Arithmetic, special attention to be paid to rapidity 

and accuracy. 

8. Geography . — A revision of the Geography of the world. The 
subject to be treated in such a way as to lead logically to the study of 
Commercial History and Geography taken together, is., the history 
of commerce as determined by all those features of the world which 
the science of Geography takes into consideration. 

4. JTts^ory.— The History of India and the British Empire 
treated generally. 

5. Vernacular Language . — Bengali or Hindi. Written and 
colloquial. 

6. Shorthand. — Pitman’s system, the rudiments. 

7. Type-writing. — The touch method (rudiments) . 

8. Algebra {Optional) — Quadratic Equations and Surds. 

Second Year. 

1. English.'— The same as the firBt>year course, but Grammar and 
Analysis will be dropped and less time given to general oomposition. 
Precis-writing and business correspondence will be begun. 

2. Arithmetic. — Calculations connected with weights and measures, 
interest, discount, stocks and stock shares. 

3. Commercial History and Geography^ i.s., the History of Oora- 
merce as determined by all those features of the world which the 
science of Geography takes into consideration. 

4. Bengali or 'Colloquial and written. 

5. Pitmam’s Middle Course. Speed to be aimed at 
75 words a minute. 

6. Type-writing. — Transcription from printed matter at the rate of 
about 25 words a minute. Corrections and changes in the copy to be 
indicated by means of the marks commonly employed by proof-readers. 

7. Algebra (Cp^u)raa;).~ProgreBsion8, Permutations and Combina- 
tions, the Binomial Theorem. 

At the end of the second year a test examination shall be held in 
the following subjects 

(1) English. 

(2) Arithmetic. 
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(3) Oonuneroial Historv and Geography. 

(4) Bengali or Hindi. 

(6} Shorthand. 

{&) Type-^ting. 

Studenta failing to satisfy the examiners in this examination^ shall 
either be asked to leave the school, or be compelled to spend another 
year studying the seoond>year course. 

Third Year. 

1. .EngUih . — The same, but more advanced. 

2. Arithtnetio . — Oalculations connected with Insurance and 
Annuities, and the application of Arithmetical methods to Commercial 
problems generally. Students who take Algebra, shall „8tudy the 
application of the methods of Algebra to Commercial calculations. 

3. Commercial History and Geography, — ^The same, but more 
advanced. 

4. Bengali or Hindi. — Colloquial and written. 

5. Shorthand . — Pitman’s advanced course. Speed to be aimed at 
130 words a minute. 

6. YyjtiC'tertYtngf.— Touch method, advanced speed practice from 
long band. Transcription from shorthand and manuscript, in which 
interlineations, emendations, and marginal additions have been made. 
Speed to be aimed at in transcription from shorthand and manuscript, 
15 words a minute. 

7. Book-keeping.— Single entry or double entry. 

Optional subjeits. — ^Arrangements will also, if possible, be made 
whereby specially promising students may study one or more of the 
following subjects : — 

(a) Outlines of Political Economy.- 
Banking and Currency. 

(e) Commercial and Industrial Law. 

{d) Annuities and Insurance. 

A student may offer any one or possibly two of the subjects for 
examination as a special subject. 

The Cert^cate JSaiamination. — ^At the end of the three years* course 
an examination for the purpose of granting certificates shall be held by 
the body appointed by the Government of Bengal to conduct the 
examinations of the Commercial Classes at the Presidency College. Ail 
the subjects s^cified for the third>year course shall be offered for 
exannnation. J^o separate paper shall be set in Algebra, but one paper 
shall be set in Mathematics, in which students who have studied Algebra 
will ho 4bl^ to show their knowledge and score marks accordingly. The 
test in the Vernacular language shall be both colloquial and written. 
Marks sh^U be deducted for bad spelling, and no paper which is not 
legibly and neatly written shall be looked over. The conditions of the 
examination shall be hereafter prescribed by the Examination Board 
above referred to. 
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Sekool. 

3.— ENGIlOIEEmG 0OUM% STBPIIB. 

Fuft detailed informatiloii in oonnedaon with the CKvil Bhgilieeriiig 
College^ Sibpur, the College Chdendar may be Ooneidted. 


4.— EKcmmajCKo schooi^ bihab. 

Thb Biher School of En^eering ie under the mauagemmit qI 
the Principal of the Patna Oollege» eadsted by a Board of Yieitom. 
It owes its origin to a fund raised bjr the residents of Bihar to oom- 
memorate the visit to India His Majesty the King when Pxinoe of 
Wales. The object of the fund was the promotion of techniosl instruc- 
tion in Bihar. The School was formally opened on the 11th July 
1896 by Hie Honour the lAeutenant-Governor'of Bengal. 

2. The number of students admitted to the first-year dass of eaoh 
;^ar will be limited to 60. Preference is to be given to Bihiuris. 
Failingi however, a sufficient number of Bihari ap^icants, students 
who are natives of other Provinces ma^ be admitted, preference being 
given to Bengalis domiciled in Bibar over non-domimled Bengalis or 
other applicants. 

As far as accommodation is avidlable, students who have passed 
the final B ** class ezamiuation will be admitted to the second-year 
class, provided they are not over 21 years of age, preference again 
being given to Bibaris and domiciled Bengalis. 

8. The School as at present constituted is ohie^ engaged in 
training students for appointment as Sub-Overseers and Overseers. 

The currioulum inoludeB— 

(1) A sound study of Elementary Mathematios. 

(2) Careful training in Survey work. 

(fi) Drawing, both Freehand and Eagineming. 

(4) Elements of road-makbg and the oonstraetion of idmpla 
buildings. 

(6) Workshop praotiee, with hand tools and maohinegty. 

Students are prepared for the Overseer oertifloate of the Pablie 
Works Department. QKiie necessary additional bnUdings have now been 
complied , and Government baa agreed to reserve one appointment 
ftfiniiftity for a qualified stndent from this S^diool, who must be e Bihaxi 
by TftoOe 

4. The session oomwenoas esrly m Inly. 

6. In the Overseer Dmartment, which oenwq^onds to the imfiiin- 
tioe Depar^ent of the finbpnr College, the monthly fee is U8 
except for non-domioiled Bengalis, who shall pay Be«vO. All soludar- 
idiip-holders, howevmr, reo^ve free tnlllon. Govonunenl soholaro 
ships of the value of Bs. 7 a month, tenable for onq . yesar. are 
aw^ed each year on the results of the annual examiiiatt<mii^ t$giU beti% 
tenable in the seoond>year olass, «fs in the third-year class, snd^ in the 
fourth-year class. Of the sohloarshipa attached to the s iob o ai» 76 jmv 
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e»nL ftr0 to bo rOMnred for those students who ore Biharis by race. 
The toA^buin|: is in Xhiglish. ^ ^ 

6. Uandidates for aduission to the Oyerseer Peparhaeat must be 
under 20 years of age» and must have passed one of the tests meut’med 
below:— 


(1) The Entranoe examination of an Indian XTniyersify in 
English and Hathematics. 

(it) Standard Yll of the Code of European Sobools. 

(8) Students who have not passed either of these tests» and who 
Me otherwise eligible, will have to pass an examination 
in English and Mathematics (of about the same ttondard 
as the Entranoe examination of the Calcutta University, 
in these subjects) to be held by the Principal of the Patna 
College on two suocessive days early in July (from 8 a.ic. 
to 9 A.M. each day). 

7. Candidates for admission must apply to the Principal not later 
than the 30th June. Their 'application must give the following 
particulars 

fa) Name, address, wd occupation of father or guardian. 

{h) Pace and religion. A domiciled Bengali must pt'oduce 
evidence to ehovo that hie father with hie family have taken 
up hie reeidenee in Bihar, 

(o) A certificate of good moral character from the last head-master. 

(a) An attested certificate of age (showing that he is under 20 
years of age). 

(e) A naedical certificate showing him to be fit for employment 
in the public service. 

(/) A certificate of having passed either of the first two of the 
time tests mentioned above, failing which the application 
will be kept pending, till a certificate i^owing mat the 
candidate has passed the third test is friven to the 
Principal, 

8. There is also an Amin Class, admission to which may be obtained 
by students who do not know English. In the Amin Class, the course 
or study is for one year, and the monthly fee is Be. 1. An Amin 
student is taught Elementary Surveying with a corresponding amount 
of Matoematics and of Geometrical Drawing. He will not be admitted 
to the Workshop. A student in the first-year class of the Overseer 
Depi^ment, who fails to pass the examination for promotion to the 
second-year class, but who has shown an adequate knowledge of Ele- 
mentary Surveying and the other subjects taught in the Amin Class, 
may, at his option, leave the school with an Amm certificate. 

Candidates for Amin dass, who have not passed the Middle 
Enj^h or Middle Yemaoular examination, will be examined at the 
school on the day following the opening day ; candidates failing at 
this ezaminaiioti will not be admitted. 


oa 2 
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Surutjf Seiool. 

9. Except in verv special oasee, a itadent will not be adsaitMi^ 

the Amin Glass for the session that oomxnences early in Jtily un|l«4 
application for admission is made before 30th June. ' ‘ 

10. All candidates for admission to the S<^ool should |we8)sh^ 
themselves personally at the School on the day preceding the day of the 
opening of the school. 

1 1 . There is a hostel in oonne<^on with the school. The fees are 
Be. 1<8 for room and Be 1 for light. Students make their own moss 
araangements. Students joii^g the Overseer classes must reside in 
the hostel unless they are rendents with parents or with nearly rdated 
guardians whose homes ore near enough to enable them to attend the 
school at the required times. The Principal of the College will decide 
whether a student should reside in the school-hostel or whether the 
guardian proposed can be accepted as such. 

5.-BirBVEY SCHOOL, CUTTACK.* 

Established, 1st Migpch 1876.] 

I. — The Government Survey School at Cattack is under the general 
supervision of the Principal of the Bavenshaw College. 

II. — The number of admissions to the first-year daw of each 
^ar is^ limited to 60, of whom only 20 can he other than Uriyas or 
Bengalis domiciled in Orissa: but should the number of digible iJxiya 
(or domiciled Bengali) candidates fall below 30, the vaoandw thus 
occurring can be given to non-Uriya candidates. 

III. — The WBsion usually begins in the last week of June. All appli- 
cations for admission should be made to the Principal of the Bavenshaw 
Cdlege on or before the 15th June previous to the commencement 
of the session, and should furnish the following paiticnlars 

(a) Name, address and occupation of father and guardian. 

(61 Bace and religion. 

(e) Age of the candidate (which must not exceed 20 years). 

IV. — Candidates for admission must submit satisfactory evidence 
that they have read up to the first claw of a high English swiool or, in 
the case of Uriya (or domiciled Bengidi) candidates, have at least 
passed the Middle English examination or have pawed the annual 
examination of the 5th olaw of a high school. 

y. — Each ^ndidate must produce at the time of admisiiion a 
certificate showing good moral oharaoter, and also a medical oertideate 
of good and sound health from an Aaristant Surgeon. 

YI. — No student who fails to paw the final examination of a Survey 
School or does not bring a transfer certifioate under the otdjltlavy 
transfer rules will be permitted to join the second-year dasi after fhe 
31st July. 

YII. — The admission-fee is rupee one and the monthly fee ^pee 
one, but Government soholars receive free tuition, 

* — ii- n — , — I ( I i V ,11, 

* It ha« Imn dMided that arroagwlM^ aboidd ba made at ones to caabta tola wSidPl to 
toaoh tba oomphu Sub^OireniMr Coana. lUtitDatoij ammgamaDta wW ba taaW to aaatto toe 
■«bool to taaou tba coniplata Ovanaar Couraa. 
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8ur90^ School. 


VlU.'-'Tbere are eix Goveminent aoholarsbips, which are awarded 
eMi yetkr to onty the best Uriya students and domiciled Bragalis 
permwhently settled in Orism on the results of the annui^ examinatioa 
of the first-year class. 

IX.— The course of study in the school extends over two years 
and the students are required to attend at least 76 per cent, of the 
working days.* 

X. — The successful students at the annual examination of the 
first-year class are usually promoted to the second-year class ; but those 
who wish may* at their option, leave the school with an amin certificate* 
from the Head Master of the school. The successful students of the 
final Survey Standard examination receive oertifioates from the Director 
of Public instruction, Bengalt 

The curriculum of each-year is detailed below: — 


First- YEAR Class, 

Ji/atAematto8. 

Arithmetic, whole: Algebra, up to fractions; Geometry, Books 11, 
and III. 

Mensuration— Lines and surfaces. 


Drawing. 

Practical Geometry ; Geometrical figures ; Construction of scales- 
simple and diagonal; Map-drawing ; Plotting ; and Conventional signs. 

Surveying. 


Theoretical — Chain, compass, plane-table and levelling. 
Practical— Survey of open country with chain only. 

Survey of village and town wif h chain and compass. 
Professional system of cadastral survey. 

Levelliug. 


Of simple buildings. 
Of lines and planes. 


Eatitnattng. 

Prnjeotion. 


Second-year Class. 


Matkematiea. 



^ UMiRe tbuddiktiA ordinarily get anpointme&ts ae Civil Court and Settlemeiit Amine and 
Work darkare under Fuklio Worke Department and Road Ceee. 

t These itndenta ordinarily gat appointmonte as Kanungoea end Sub*Omre«atfa or 
Sunrdyore undor Publlo Worke Dapartmcnti Road Ceesi MamoipalitUei RailWayt and 
Tributary Hahalii mmI iuepactors in Bettiemeat, 
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Drawing, 

Orthograyhio projections ; Engineering drawing (pl^D|i> elevations 
and seotionn of buildings, arches, culverts and bridges) ; plotting of 
maps of fields on different scales; colouring and enlarging and rednoing 
maps, &o. 

Surveying. 

Tbeoretioal and practical. 

Theodolite survey (Qale’s Traverse system and triangnlation) 
planO'table ; levelling and laying out of curves, Ac. 

Engineering. 

Elements of road-making, including laying out of curves. 

Eaimating. 

Buildings, culverts and earthwork. 


6.-Sn£VET examination FOB PLEADEBS. 

JuSr' ’ Under orders contained in the Besolution of this Government, 
Reso 1 u t i 0 a dated the 9th October 1901, which was published in the CaktUla 
Oanette of the 16tb October 1901, an examination was instituted, 
^ 04 . which has since been held yearly at the Sibpur, Patna, Dacca and 

Cuttack Colleges, for the purpose of testing the knowledge in surveying 
of Pleaders desiring to qualify themselves for execution of commis- 
sions under section 892 of the Code of Civil Procedure. Since the 
issue of that Besolution, examinations have been held annusdly for 
three successive years, with the results noted below * 

1902. 1008. 1904. 

r"*" r-* A r — 

Appeared. Paeied. Appeared, Passed. Appeared. Pkssed. 


Sibpur 

... 29 

20 

51 

37 

70 

29 

Dacca 

... 21 

15 

19 

12 

6.1 

38 

Patna 

... 26 

10 

8 

6 

16 

4 

Cuttack 

... 4 

3 

4 

4 

19 

13 


2. It has been reported by the authorities of the Education 
Department who arrange for these examinations that a large nnmW 
of candidates who present themselves for examination liave- very 
little knowledge of practical survey, and that under the present con- 
ditions of the examination incompetent persons may be dediared to 
have passed. The orders for conducting the examination, wh^ are 
contained in the Besolution above cited, have aooordine^ been eajrefuUy 
reconsidered by the lieutenant-Govemor, in omasumtion vdtb the 
llon’ble Judges of the High Court, the Legal Bemembranetff and 

Both in the tbeoretkel fttid in the preotloal siib|iolffa 
There is e boarding-house for mofasefl student! ; but this number of bed* aehifable 
is limited^ and applications for them should be made in time to the Resldeht Buj^Otendfikt of 
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tW Dirootor of Public Instruction, Bengal ; and in modification of 
tbose orders the following roBised rules are presoiibed :•*» 

(1) When a oofmnission issued hy a Oiril Court lender section 

392 of the Code of Oiril Procedure is of sneh a nature as 
to require that the person executing it should have some 
knowledge of surveying, it should ordinarily be issued only 
to a person who holds a oertifioate of profloienoy in survey- 
ing : provided that a District Judge in not preoluded from 
issuing a commission of ^ the kind to salaried Amins in 
districts in which they still exist. 

(2) Certificates of profloienoy in surveying will be granted to 

Pleaders who pass yearly examinations to be held for this 

S urpose in February at the Sibpur, Patna, Dacca and 
'attack Colleges. Only Pleaders praotinng^ in the Courts 
of the Province will be eligible for examination. 

(3) The examination will test the candidates* knowledge in chain 
and oompaQS surveying, plane tabling, levelling, plotting 
the use of the theodolite, and the permanent and temporary 
adjustment of instruments. The pass marks will be 50 per 
cent, in each test in we field, and 40 per cent, on the pamr. 

(4) Applications for admission to appear at the examination 
should in the first plaoe be submitted to the District Judge 
in whose Court or in Courts suboidinate to whom the 
Pleader ordinarily practises. The District Judge will 
require evidence from all aj^lioants that they have 
undergone some training in practical surveying. He 
will not oounteisign the application of a candidate who 
fails to satisfy him on this point ; nor will such a oan* 
dilate be permitted to appear at the examination. 

(5) Candidates should forward their applications, after counter- 
signature by the Judge, together with a fee of Bs. 30, 
to the Director of Publio Instruotion, Bengal, on or before 
the Ldth of December, and should state the centre at whioh 
they desire to be examined. 

(fi) Geitifioates granted at tbese.examinations will be accepted by 
District Judj^es for the purpose stated iu Buie 1, but will 
not be available for any other purpose. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF PLEADERS IN SURVEYING, 

1. The application should state the centre at which the candidate 
intends to appear, and all partioulars as to the length of time the 
applicant has practised in the Court, and the full address, eto., necessary 
to seoure that letters will reach the applicant. 

2. Bach application should be aooompaoied by the prescribed fee of 
Bs. 30,* whioh will in no case be refunded. 

8. Only Pleaders practising in one of the Courts of the Provinoe 
of Bengal will be eligible for the examination. 

The fM most be depoeUed ia the Beak or looel TTewar/, aad the roeelpte for the Mtae 
(bould MOomiMia; tbo ep|i^tioa. Oa ae Moouat vdU dMh or a moiM!f.or Mr h* reeelvM. 
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Surv^ Hxamintdiott. 

4. The examination ^11 be held at three oentreSy viz,» Fatna, 
Cuttack and 8ibpur. 

5. The s^bjeots lor examination are noted below : — 

(1) Paper on Ceneral Elementarj Sureeying, including the 

theodolite and levelline. 

(2) Praotioal examination in tne field in— 

(a) Chain, and obain and oompass surveyings 
<6) Plane-tabHng. 

us) Plotting. 

(d) Levelling. 

(e) The use of the theodolite and the permanent and tempo- 

rary adjustment instruments. 

6. Candidates are req^uired to secure 40 p«r cent, of the marks 
in the paper on surveymg, and 50 per cent, in the praotioal portion 
of the examination. 

PEAOTIOAL SUEVEriNG EXAMINATION FOR PLEADERS, 

FORM OF APPLICATION.* 

To— Ths Dirbctou of Public Insthuction, Benoau* 

6ir, 

I RBQUBBT permission to appear at tho Survw Examination for 
Pleaders to be held in February 1907, under Government order 
No. 2047 J. — D., dated 9th October 1901. 

The Treasury receipt for Rs. 30 paid as fee is sent herewith. 

1 wish to be examined at the centre. 

I have the honour to be, 

SlB, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Dated 


Particulars to he filled up by the Candidate. 

(1) Name. 

(2) Father’s name. 

(3) Residence, 

(4) Ni^e of the distriot where the candidate | 

is practising as a Pleader ... ) 

(5) Date of obtaining B.L. Degree, or of [ 

passing the Pleadersbip Examination.., ) 

(6) Where the candidate wishes to be examined. 

(7) Caste or creed. 

' 1 . - L ■ 1- I . -T **— i - 'I ■ >1 ■ »|| ■■-.Mill, I— III . 

appU0aiioQ in to be eahmitted though the Distriot Judge in whose Court, or in 
Courte Bubordidate to whom» the candidate ordinarilf praotiaee as a pleader. 
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Scholarthipt. 

7«-STATE TECHNICAL SCHOLABSHIPS FOR NATIVES 

OF INDIA. 

In the year 19C3, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India Bengal Oovt.i 
sanctioned, as a provisional measure, the institution of a certain S®!'.': P®p* ' 
number of scholarships, tenable by natives of India, in Europe or ko.’ 
America. The purpose of these scholarships was to provide for le March icos. 
natives of India that higher technical education which m^ht qualify 
them to assist in promoting existing native industries, and developing 
new industries, wherever this might be possible. Teohnioat education 
for this purpose was defined as — (a) the study of the scientific methods 
and principles underlying the practice of any handicraft, industry or 
profession ; and (6) the application of these methods and principles to 
the handicraft, industry or profession in question. Law, medicine, 
forestry and veterinary science being already provided for, were not 
included among the subjects to be studied by the holders of the 
technical scholarships, and amculture was excluded from the scope of 
tbe scheme. As far os Bengal was concerned, it was decided that the 
mining industry offered the most favourable field for the initiation of 
the experiment, and the scholarships hitherto awarded on the reoom> 
mendation of the Government of Bengal have been utilised for tbe 
encouragement of that industry. Eleven State technical scholars have 
been sent from Bengal in the four years 1904 to 1907. 

2. The Government of India have now decided to award, during 
the year 1908 and the following years, one scholarship annually to 
each Province, provided that the Local Government or Administration 
concerned has a suitable candidate to nominate, and that its rocom> 
mendation is submitted in aooordanoe with the principles which aro 
stated in paragraph 6 below, and that the industry to be studied is 
either already developed or in the process of development. 

8. It may, however, sometimes happen that, owing to the dearth 
of eligible oandidates in certain Provinces, two or more scholarships 
may on occasion be available for allotment to other Provinces. If, 
therefore, a Local Government is in a position to recommend oonfi' 
dently more than one oandidate, such recommendation may be 
submitted to the Government of India. In snob oases the oandidates 
need not necessarily bo selected for tbe same industry. 

4. As regards the current year, it has been decided, after con- 
sultation with representatives of the mercantile and industrial com- 
munities, that Gie industry to be primarily encouraged is the mining 
industry. It has further been decided that the industry which should 
be considered as coming next to the mining industry as regards its 
claims to encouragement, is the leather tanning industry. One can- 
didate will, if possible, be recommended for a scholarship in connexion 
with the mining industry. The question whether, in the event of 
this Government recommending to tbe Government of India more 
than one oandidate, the seleotions will be made for the mining 
industry alone,, or for both the mining and the leather tanning 
industnes, will depend largely on the charaoter of the applications 
received. 
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5. The priticiples in iteoordanoe with which feooflkineadftticDS fcr 
Boholanhips ^ll he sahmitted to the Government of India are as 
follows ' 

(а) In making seleotionsy GhiYemment will hear in nvhd the fact 

that it will be neeesssTT fox the students to have a oom- 
petent knowledge oE Englisb, or of the language of any 
other oountry to which they may be sent. ^ 

(б) Oovernment will also be guided by considerations of the 

capacity and intelligenoe of applicants, and of the practical 
interest shown by them in the industries selected, as also 
the assurance which they may afford that they will 
continue to devote themselves to the industries selected on 
their return in India. These being matters which cannot 
be decided by competition, it is to be understood that the 
scholarships are not to be regarded as prises^ for which 
every one has a right to claim an equal opportunity of 
competing. 

(r) As a general rule, a scholar, hpfore being nominated, should 
have^ received the best teohnioHl education available in the 
Province in the particular industry which he proposes to 
study. The standard of this education differs in different 
industries, and each may be considered on its own merits. 
Even if the standard of technical education in a pairricular 
industry is low, the soholar may be nominated, if ne has 
availed himself of the best facilities obtainable, and shown 
an interest in the industry selected. 

(d) No age limit is fixed for soholais, but an age limit may, at 

the discretion of Government, be fixed for any partioular 
scholarship for which it invites applications. 

6. The following are the conditions and terms on which the 
scholarships are tenable 

(a) The value of the eoholarships has been fixed at £150 a year, 
exclusive . of fees payable to the institutions, where the 
scholars will study, and travelling expenses ; bnt in 
special oases Government will consider proposals for in> 
creasing the amount of the scholarships. 

{b) In ordinary mroumetanoes the period for wMoh a s^olarship 
is tenable will be two years, but in sMcial oases it may be 
inoressed to a third year, or, on the other hand, it may be 
reduced below even two years. 

(e) The scholarships are teoalde in forsim oountries as vvsil as in 

Great Britain, and are payable from the date on which a 
soholar reports his arrival fa the country which he may 
have selected for the purpose of study. 

(d) The scholarships are tenable by persons who are natives ef 
India within the meaning of section fi, Statutes 38 and 34 
. Vic., Cap. 3. 
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{e) The eoholars, while ia EogUnd or elsewhere, will be under 
the supervision and control of the Secretary of State. The 
ooLditions under which they will hold the scholarships are 
given in the ** Buies for Indian Government Technical 
Scholars in England, ’’ a copy of which is attached to this 
notification. 

7. It is essential, not only in the interests of the scholars them- 
selves, but also in order to avoid unnecessary extensions of scholarships, 
that the beginning of the period of the scholar’s residence in England 
should coincide with the opening of the academical session of the 
institution which they propose to enter. It has accordingly been 
arranged, in oonsultaiion with the Secretary of State, that scholars 
shall reirort themselves in England . not later than the middle of 
September. It has also been ascertained that it is of no advantage to 
them to I each England earlier than this, and that oonseqiiently they 
should not ordinarily leave India before the middle of August. 

8. Government does not guarantee to provide scholars with em- 
ployment on their return to India. 

9. All applications for scholarships to be awarded during the 
year 1908 must reach the Director of Public Instruotion on or before 
the 5th April 1908. This notification is issued in lieu of the notifica- 
tion issued by the Director of Public Instruotion and dated the 23rd 
October 1907. 

10. Applicants for sobolarships must file certificates as to — (1) 
moral character and antecedents ; (2) educational qualifications ; (3) 
knowledge of the language of the country in which the scholarship is 
to be held ; and (4) physical fitness. Candidates must name the 
country to which they propose to proceed, and the course of studies 
which they propose to ^e up while in receipt of scholarships. They 
should also state whether they have hsd any actual experience of the 
industry or industries for which the scholarships are offered. 

11. If more than one duly qualified candidate is available, en- 
deavour will be made to reserve one nomination for a Hindi-speaking 
candidate. If, however, no such candidate is forthcoming, some other 
qualified candidate who may apply will be recommended. 


EULE8 FOR INDIAN GOVERNMENT TECHNICAL 
SCHOLARS IN ENGLA.ND. 

1. Every scholar shall, on reaching England, at once present 
himself to the Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, at the India 
Office, and report his arrival in writing. 

2. Every scholar shall, without any unneceBaary dela^, inform 
the Secretary of State to which University or Oollege he is about to 
proceed, and shall at once take steps to enter himself thereat. 

3. Every scholar shall, within four weeks of reaching England, 
submit, for the approval of the Secretary of State, a atatement showing 
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the general ooane of study he proposes to follow ; and the course sp> 
proved shall not be changed without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. * 

4. Every soholar shall, at the end of each term of residence at a 
University or College, submit to the Secretary of State a certificate 
from the proper university or College authority showing that his re> 
sidenoe, conduct and progress in study have been satisfactory daring 
the term. 

5. Every soholar shall at all times obey such instructions as he 
may receive from the Secretary of State. 

6. Subject to a due oomplianoe with the above ooodiiions, the 
allowance, at the rate of j 8150 a year, for two years, or three years, 
if so determined, will be paid quarterly, in advance, by the India Office, 
commencing from the date of the scholar’s reporting bis surrival in 
England ; but this allowance shall be reduced by the amount of any 
other sum which may become payable to him out of the revenues of 
India in respect of residence at a University or College during the 
same period or any part . of it, but not in respect of University or 
College fees, the cost of which will he separately defrayed by the 
Secretary of State. 

The necessary travelling expenses of scholars, by second class, or 
by third class if no second class bo available, will also be separately 
defrayed by the tr*ecretary of State ; these should be claimed on forms 
obtainable from the Accountant-General, India Offioe, S. W. 

Charges for hotel bills are not defrayed. 

7. Every scholar will forfeit bis soholarship, who not being 
disabled by illness or prevented by any other cause which the 
Secretary of State may consider sufficient fails to complete the re<^uir- 
ed term of residenoe in England according to the terms and conditions 
approved by the Secretary of State under rule 3, or who is guilty of 
misconduct or disregard of the orders of the Secretary of State. If a 
8cholarc«hip be forfeited, the soholar will lose his claim to a free return 
passage to India, and will further become liable to refund the cost of 
his free nassage to England. 

8. l^he scholars will he under the special simervision and charge 
of the Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State, through whom 
the necessary orders will be given, and to whom all reports and other 
communications respecting them should be sent. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.— PEINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THE SELECTION 

OP TEXT-BOOKS. 

Resolution No, 6U~^7Ut doled the 8th Februarp 1900, by the 
Oovt. of India, Home Dept. 

% 

Resoi.ution. — The principles which should bo followed in the 
selection of text-books in sohodls were affirmed bv the Government of 
India several years ago. An investigation into’the manner in which 
these principles have been followed in practice has satisfied the 
Governor General in Council that the directions of the Government 
of India have not unfrequently been ignored or contravened, and that 
it is desirable to issue fresh instructions based on those laid down in 
the past, and to take steps to ensure that these are strictly carried into 
practice. In the present orders the Government of India propose to ’ 
confine themselves to a consideration of the question, as it affects 
primary and secondary schools and the lower classes of high schools 
which are not engaged in the study of text-books prescribed for the 
University examinations. Before proceeding to state the principles 
that should be followed in selecting text-books for schools of this 
character, the Government of India think it desirable to give a brief 
account of the manner in which the existing orders on the subject 
originated. 

After considering, in communication with Local Governments 
and Administrations, the recommendations of a Committee appointed 
in 1877 to inquire into the system of prescribing school books and to 
devise a complete scheme for general observance, the Government of 
India in the Home Department Besohition No dated 10th 

January 1881, issued instructions as to the manner in which text-books 
should be selected. The principles then formulated were 

(1) that provincial series of English and vernacular text-books 

should be maintained in preference to a single Imperial 
series; 

(2) that the preparation and maintenance of the series of text- 

books for each Province should be left to the T i«'> ea l 
Governments assisted by Standing Committees, of which 
it was contemplated that the Directors of Public Instruo- 
tiou should be ex offioio Presidents ; 
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(3) that these Committees should contain a fair intermixture of 

» independent members, whose ohoioe of books oonld not 
be set down to professional or departmental bias ; 

(4) that the Committees of the different Frovinoes sh^d 

oommunioate trith one another, in order that each might 
benefit by the experience of the others ; 

(5) that uded schools need not be restricted to the use of text- 

books authoritised for OoTornmeut institutions. 

“ 3. The Education Commission were instructed to inquire what 
practical steps were being taken to give effect to these orden in the oaSe 
of both Government and aided institutions. The Commission (para- 
graph 388 of their report) limited the number of their recommendations 
on the subject of text- books, because they did not consider it necessary 
to repeat the principles affirmed by the Government of India in 1881. 
They noticed, however, that the orders of 1881 had been imperfeotiy 
carried ont in respect of the inclusion of independent members of the 
Standing Committees and the interchange of information between the 
Committees of different Provinces. They accordingly recommended 
that the Committees should include qualified persons of different 
sections of the community not connected with the Department, and 
that the Text-book Committees of the different Provinces should aot, 
as far as possible, in oonoert, and should oommunioate to each other 
lists of English text-books and (in the case of those Frovinoes which 
have any common lauguage) of vernacular text-books which are 
satisfactory and lists of books whioh they oonsider to be wanting or 
inadequate. The few remaining recommendations of the Commission 
of a general character in regard to text-books referred to subjeots not 
dealt with in the Besolution of the Government of India of lOth 
January 1881. It is only necessary here to refer to one of those 
recommendations, viz., that to the effect that care should be taken 
to avoid, as far as possible, text* books whioh are of an ^gressive 
character or likely to give unnecessary offence to any section of the 
community. 

** In approving these recommendations, the Government of India 
stated that they attached much importance to the work of Text-book 
Committees, and that the whole question of text-books as disouseed by 
the Education Commission in paragraphs 376—388 of their report was 
deserving of the special attention ox Liooal Governments. 

** Q^e Government of India have not, sinoe they approved the 
recommendations of the Education Commission, issued any further 
general instructions regarding the selection of text-books. 

“ 4. The information whidi has recently oome before the Govern- 
ment of India in response to an inquiry as to the manner in whioh the 
system of selecting text-books has been working shows that the cardinal 
principles, laid doun by the Supreme Government iu 1881 and 
reaffirmed in the report of the Education Oommiastion and the orders 
upon it, have in some Frovinoes bemi gradually allowed to fall into 
disuse until the existing practice has ceased to conform to the directions 
of the Government of India. The resnlt is that there is an abtenoe 
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of unifoiMDi^ in the pnn«{>lM which regulate the selection of text- 
boohe in^ dmermt peits of British India, and that in aame ProTinces 
th« functions of the Local Ooremment as the final authority by which 
text^books should he prescribed have been abdicated either in favour 
of the Educational Department or of the Text-book Committee. 

'* 6. The question of the constitution of the Committees may be 
first referred to. The Gbvemment of India contemplated that the 
Pnsident of the Committee in each Provinoe should be the Dirpctor 
of Public Instruction, and that, among those aesooiated with him, there 
should be a certain number of independent gentlemen. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam, the Director is the President of the Committee. 
In Madras the President of the Committee is a Professor at a private 
college. In Bengal there are three Committees. The Central 
Committee is presided over by a Judge of the High Court, and the 
Bihar and Orissa Committees by nou^ofiSoials. ' In the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts there is no Committee at all. In Bombay there 
is no Committee for the elamination of books in secondary schools. 
There are four Divisional Committees (the Kauarese, Ouzrati, Marathi, 
and Sindhi Committees) for the examination of books used in piimary 
schools, each presided over by an Inspector of Schools. 

** The Committees vary very much in sise and constitution. In 
Madras there are 31 members, of whom 20 are Europeans and 10 are 
in the employment of Government. The Central Committee in 
Bengal oonsists of 24 members, of whom 6 are Europeans and 19 
natives of India. Fourteen members of it are Government servants 
mostly in the Education Department. The Bibar Committee is 
composed of 31 natives and 2 Europeans, and contains 20 Govern- 
ment servants. The Orissa Committee contains 5 Europeans and 11 
natives, of whom 12 of its members are Government servants. In the 
Bombay Presidenoy the members of the Committees vary from 6 to 18, 
and the majority are native officers of the Education Department. In 
Burma there is a Committee of 7 (6 Europeans), of whom 4 are in 
Government service. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
there are 40 members of the Committee, of whom half belong to it 
The remeiuder are annually appointed : 5 by the Director 
of Public Instruction, 6 by the Missionapr Education union, and 10 
by the Xiooal Government. In the Punjab the Committee consists of 
80 members, half appointed by Government and half by the University. 
In the Central Provinces the Committee numbers 20, of whom 18 are 
appointed em^offieio and 12 are Government servants. In Assam there 
are 10 members of the Committee for selecting books in Assamese, of 
whom 2 are Government servants. The text-books in Englirii and 
Bex^U must be selected from the lists prepared for the use of aohools 
in Bengal. 

6. The functions of the Committees are almost as varied as their 
constitution. '1 he detachment of the Committees &om the control of 
the Educational Department and the Local Government is mori* markei 
in Bengal. Text-books are furnished direct to the Committees in that 
Province by PuhUshere and Authors. The Oommittees approve the 
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texi'books in secondary and primary schools, and the J>ircKi^or annually 
revises the lists of textbooks in aooordanoe wi& their reoomnihhdaiioiia. 
The English atd Bengali books on the list are used in Assam as 
as in Bengal. In the Madras Presidency books are referred to the 
(^mraittee by the Director of Public Instruction aftmr a preliminary- 
examination into their typography, paper, and general get*up.^ ThoM 
which are recommended by the Committee are, after the Director’s 
approval, n'‘tified in the Gazette. In the Bombay Presidency the 
Director of Public Instruction refers vernacular books, after examina- 
tion by the Educational Translator, to the Divisional Committees. 
The Committees report to the Director, who decides whether a 
partioular hook shall or shall not be approved. In the North- W estem 
Brovinoes and Oudh the Committee are empowered to select school 
boo^ for all vernaoular and angle- vernacular sohoo's. The seleotion 
is subject to the confirmation of the Director, who keeps the Looal 
Government informed of his decision. Books about whion the Cofm- 
inittee have not been consulted are sometimes prescribed ^ the 
Education Department with the approval of Government. In the 
Punjab the Committee merely recommend text-books; the Educa- 
tional Department prescribes them. In the Central Provinces the 
Committee work in subordination to the Inspector-General of Educa- 
tion. In Bxirma the functions of the Committee are for tho most part 
confined to the selection, preparation, and submission for approval of 
venaoular text-books, and the translations of English text-books already 
selected. They are sometimes asked to report on the merits of the 
text-hooks in English which it is proposed to adopt. , „ , 

** 7. The orders as to the obligation of the Managers and Head- 
masters of schools to use only prescribed books are different in 
different Provinces. In Madras the text-books in use in recognized 
Fobuols are ordinarily selected from the list of approved books, but 
hitherto Head-masters and Managers of schools have not been 
absolutely restricted to the use of snob books.^ In Bombay the 
seleotion of text-books published in England is left largely to the 
Managers and Head-masters of both Government and aided schools. 
The Director of Public Instruction published a list of such books iu , 
1894. The only condition now imposed is that no book not inoLuded 
in that list shall he introduced into a school without the oon^t of the 
Circle Inspector. The use of English books published iu India has to 
be sanctioned by the Director. With the exceptions that Mission 
schools are allowed to use their own readers suWeot to the hppreval 
of the Department, and that books in Arabic, Persian and Urdu are 

examined by special experts, both Government and aided sohools are 

restricted to the use of vernaoular text-boolw reeemmended by the 
Committee and approved by the Director. The Central Committee 
in Bengal have not published a list of books for use in the High 
Sohools. A list is issued by each Inspeotor. Government schools 
within the oirole are required to use only books entered in the list. 
Managers of aided sohools usually follow this list, though fhoy are not 
oompdled to do so. In setting the course of reading for the different 
scholarship examinations in primary and seoondary sdwplsi the 
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Director of Public Instruotiou prescribes books from the list approved 
bjr tfaie Committee. The Managers and Head-masters of aided as 
well as Government schools are reqmred to select an^ lother books 
used in their schools from this list. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh no school in receipt of State aid can use any book for class 
instruction which has not been sanctioned by the Director; in the 
neighboring Province of the Punjab text-books are prescribed for 
Government and Local Board schools only, and all other schools are 
absolutely free to choose their own books, in the Central Provinces 
the rules make no provision for the use of approved text-books only . 
Text-books prescribed by the Inspector-Generttl of Education are used 
in all schools managed by the Department, and apparently also it:, 
schools managed by local bodies. Tn Burma the only text- 
books, the use of which is compulsory, besides those prescribed for 
students reading for the University examinations, are those sanctioned 
by the Local Government for the standards of examination in schools 
and for the teachers’ certiBoate examination. 

“8. The orders of the Government of India issued in 1881, 
while leaving matters of detail to^the Local Governments, contemplated 
that uniformity should be observed in regard to the general principles 
for the selection of text-books. The account which is given above of 
the orders now in force shows that this essential object has not been 
attained under the present system. The Governor- General in Council 
has now determined that no time should be lost in bringing the system 
of selecting text-books into accord with the principles which were laid 
down long ago, and which be now desires to re-affirm. But before 
doing so be wishes to record his cordial and emphatic appreoiation 
of the great assistance which the Provincial Text-book Committees 
have, for so many years past, renderd to the cause of ednoation. The 
fact that the original basis upon which these insitutions were oon- 
stithied has in some respects been lost sight of, in no way detracts 
from the value of their labours — labours which have in the majority 
of oasea been prompted solely by a sense of public duty. 

‘*9. In the first place, Ilis Excellency in Council desires that the 
gpsition of the Text-book Committee towturds the Educational Depart- 
ment and the Local Governments and Administrations shall for too 
future he more precisely defined. It was never intended that these 
Committees should themselves preeoribe the text-hooks to he adopted 
in Bohools. Their functions should be strictly limited to advising ' 
the Local Governments and Administrations. The ultimate decision 
as to the text-books which are to be prescribe or approved must rest 
with the Local Government or Administration, and all lists of 
authorized text-books should be periodically published under the 
authority of the Local Government in the official Gazette. It appears 
to the Government of India that there is a danger, if Committees are 
required to examine any text-book which may be brought to their 
notice from any source whatever, that the duty of recommending text- 
books may fall into the hands of a few members who may have more 
leisure tlian the rest. In order to prevent the possibility of this result, 
it weol^ the Government of India thinks, be desirable to make it a 
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atan<}Ing rule that no text*book shall be referi^ to a Oomoaittee 
until it has been lor (warded to the Director of FnbUo lastvdotion, 
and found, ^ after a preliminary examination under bis (wders, to be 
a work upon which the opinion of the Committee ought to be ti^a. 
An arrangement of this nature will prevent the Committees from 
being, as has been the case in at least one instance, overwhelmed 
with appli^tions for the examination of books which they find 
themselves incapable of properly examining, 

10. Secondly, with regard to the. oonstitutiou of the Texbbook 
Committees, the Qovernor-General in Council wishes to lay it down 
that it should be an invariable rule that the Director of Public Instrud- 
tion should he the President of the Provincial Committee, In 
Provings in which, owing to their being more than one vernaoular 
in ordinary use, Sub-Committees have to be appointed to d)eal with 
text-books in eaoh vernacular, an Inspeotor of the Dduoational Depart* 
ment should be either President or Secretary. Many of the Committees 
now in existence are, iu the opinion of the Qovernoc-Qeneral in 
Council, too large for the purpose for which they are intended; In 
the opinion of His Excellency in Council, a Provincial Committee 
of 20, in addition to the President* ought to be sufficiently com* 
prohensive to secure the proper representation of all classes interested 
in the matter in even the largest Provinoos. When a Sub-Com- 
mittee has to be appointed, it should ordinarily not consist of more 
than five members in addition to the President. The Government 
of India do not suggest that Local Governments and Administrations 
should at once proceed to reduce the Committees to this siae, but they 
do desire to press upon them the need for taking action in this 
direction as vacancies ooour upon the existing Boards. Some of 
the Committees now in existence are, in the opinion ’’of the 
Governor. General in Ooxincil, not satisfactorily constituted as regards 
their personnel. The intention of the Government of India was Iffiat 
there should be on eaoh Committee a fair admixture of independent 
members. This direotion has been iu some Provinces construed too 
liberally, with the result that the interests which Government 
represent are not sufficiently protected ; sometimes because % 
non-offioial members of the Committee ^e too numerous, and some* 
times because the official element consists mainly of subordinate 
members of the Educational Service whose mfluenoe is not sufficiently 
strong to seoure the adequate consideration of those interests. In 
some Provinpes, t^ain, the constitution of the Committees inade* 
quato representation to some classes of the community. In the opinion 
qf the Government of Ii^dia, it is essential to arrange that the Com- 
mittees shall be so constituted as, firstly, to seoure that the proportion 
of non-official members to the representatives of Government nbaff 
not be unduly large, and, secondly, different interests, shall be properly, 
represented. It should not be difficult to procure the servioess in -many, 
cases of competent officers of Government who, though perhaps' to 
members of the Educational Service, <»n be relied on to take an earnssb 
interest in the proceedings and objects of the Committee,, and; tO' 
facilitate the end for which the Committee has been called into 
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^tistenoe, "viz., that onlj text-books to' which no exception can be 
taken shall be prescribed in schools for the tuition in wbcch the State 
ia either directly or indirectly responsible. In this respect the Gov- 
^ment of India cannot consent to divest itself of the responsibility 
that attaches both to its interests and to its prerogatives. If it is to 
lend the resonrces of the State to the support of certain schools, it 
Oannot abrogate its right to a powerful voice in the determination of 
the course of the studies which is there imparted. Otherwise its 
i^spOnsibility ceases to be any moro than a name. 

“II. The Text-book Committee of I'STT recommended that the 
Committees should draw up a list of suitable books divided into two 
olasses— the first class comprising books which might bo used both in 
Government and in aided schools, and the second comprising books 
urhich, though not prescribed for use in Government schools, might 
be used in aided schools. It has already been mentioned that the Gov* 
ermnent of India, in passing orders on this report, determined that 
there was no necessity to restrict aided schools to the use of text-books 
authorized for Government institutions, but separate lists of text-books 
—the one for State and the other for aided schools— have not been 
prepared. As a matter of practice, the text-books included in the 
lists framed on the advice of the Text-book Committees have, as stated 
in paragraph 7 of this Resolution, been in most Provinces used in 
aided as well as in Government schools. In the opinion of the 
Government of India, it should be definitely laid down that no book 
not authorized by the Local Government or Adiministration should 
be used in any school which receives support from public revenues. 
In the sohools maintained by the Government or by Local Bodies a 
large list of text-books is not required. The course of instruction 
in each class of school should be laid down, and the text-books for 
each particular course absolutely prescribed. In the case of aided 
sohools a wider choice is required, and care should be taken that 
the authorized lists are so framed as to afford it. But the Managers 
of such sohools should, as a condition of receiving a grant-in-aid hrom 
Government, be required to adopt no text-book which is not included 
in the list of text-books authorized by the Local Government without 
the sanction of the Local Government. The Government of India 
entertain no doubt that, if the Manager of an aided school wishes to 
adopt a text -book not included in the authorized list, the Local Gov- 
ernment will give every facility to have tbe book referred to the 
Text-book Oommittee, with a view to its inclusion under the orders 
of Governinent in that list should it be found to be a suitable work. 
The functions of the State do not extend to the prescription of the 
text-books in unaided sohools. But the Government has a direct 
interest in the course of instruction in schools which do not seek its 
aid financially, and, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, 
the condition may fairly be made that candidates from an unaided 
school arc liable to be excluded from any public examination, for 
passing which a certificate is given, or from competition for a Govern- 
ment scholarship if text-books which are disapproved by Government 
are in tise at the school in question. Lastly, it appears to the 

HH 2 
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GoTmiment of India that the 4iOoal Gorernment in each ProTinoe, anil 
the Goyernix|ent of India should retain the right of pre<oribinga text* 
book on a paitioulw subjeot for use in all sohools, whether Govern* 
ment or aided, within a Provinoe, or in Britiah India generally. Thia 
power would exeroiaed only in exceptional oiroumstanosay but it 
is, in the opinion of the Government of India, essential to retain it. 
As instances of the kind of works for which this exceptional power is 
required, the Governor-General in Council would refer to the cbuiitary 
Pnmer. written by Dr. Cunningham, whoih was preeoribed for all 
schools in 1879, and that written by Dr. Boberts, which was presoribed 
in 1891. 

*‘12. In order that the Government of India may be kept in* 
formetl of the manner in which the principles now presoribed for 
adoption in regard to text-books in sohools are carried out by the 
different Local Governments and Administrations, it will be oon- 
veuieut that draft rules embodying them should be prepared by each 
Local Government , and forwarded to the Government of India for 
information, and that each Director of Public Instruction should in 
hie animal report describe the manner In which the rules are carried 
out in practice.” 

2.— KULES FOB TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEES. 

{^Nolificalufn No, S992, dated 13(h November 1900, by the Qovt. of 
Bengal, General Dept., as modified by Notification No. fi98S, dated 
let December 1903 } 

I, — Constitution of the Text-Book Committee, 

1. There shall be a Text-Book Committee in Calcutta, and a 
Sub-Committee in Bankipore and in Cuitaok. The Central Text-Book 
Committee shall meet in Ualoutta. The Sub-Committees in Bank^re 
and in Cuttack shall be styled *' the Bihar and the Orissa Text- Book 
Committees,” respectively, and shall meet in Bankipore and Cuttack. 
These Committees shall meet on such dates as may be determined on 
by the respective Presidents. 

2. The Central Text-Book Committee shall consist of 20 members^ 
exolurive of the Director of PuHio Instruction, who sh^l be eec-offioio 
President. The Inspector of School^ PrMideuoy Division, shali be 
ex-officlo Secretary of the Central Committee, if qualified to be a member.. 
The Bihar and the Orissa Text-Book Committees shall have eight 
and five members each, respectively, in addition to the Inspeotora 
cf Sohools of the Patna aad Orissa Divisions, who shall be the eiv-offieio 
Presidents, and the Assistant Inspeoti^ of Schools, Patna Divisipn, 
and the Deputy Inspector of Sohools, Cuttack, shall likewise usually 
be Secretaries of the Bihar and Orissa Committees, respectively. The 
Central Text-Book Committee shall consider books written in English, 
Bengali, and in other languages suitable for use in High, Middle and 
Primary Soliouls for native scholars, while the Sub-Committees in 
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t^aina and Cuttack will consider books for similar use written in the 
Vemaoulais Of Bihar and Ghota Nagpur and Orissa, respectively. 

3. The proportion of official to non-official meihbers of tfie 
Committee shall be as 2 to 1. Some of the official members should be 
persons outside the Education Department, 

4. Ail members of the Text-Book Committees shall be appointed 
by Government on the nomination of the Director of Publio 
Instrnotion. 

5. Each member shall be appointed for two years, but Government 
shall have the power to re-appoint any member, for further similar 

f eriods of two years, on the recommendation of the Director of Publio 
nstruotion, and to cancel at any time the appointment of any member 
whom it may consider to have been guilty of improper conduct. A 
member absenting himself from four consecutive meetings of the 
Committee, or leaving India for more than three months, shall be 
considered to have vacated his membership, and a new member shall be 
appointed in his place in the way referred to in rule 4. 

II."^Relation of the Text-Book Committees to the Education 
Department and the Local Qovermnent. 

6. The functions of the Committees are strictly limited to advising 
the Ix)oal Government with regard to those books that are forwarded 
to them by the Director of Publio Instruction. With the Local 
Government rests the ultimate decision as to the text* books which are 
to be prescribed or approved for schools in Bengal. 

7. The Committee will have no concern with the text-books of 
schools, under the Code of Eegulations for European Schools, unless 
they are spedaliy referred to the Committee for opinion by the 
Government or by the Director of Publio Instruction. 

8. The Government has the right of prescribing a text-book 
on a particular subject, in exceptional oircumstances, for use in all 
schools, whether Government or aided, situated in territories under its 
jurisdiction. 

III.— Selection of Text-Books by the Committees, 

9. The Committees shall frame their own rules for the conduct of 
business. 

10. From such books as are submitted to them by the Director of 
Public Instruction they shall prepare lists of text-books recommended 
by them as suitable for use in schools. They may also approve of 
books as being suitable for prizes and for school libraries. 

11. List of authorised text-books will be published in the official 
Gazette under the authority of the Local Government twice in each 
year— the first list in the month of January, and the second list in the 
month of July. 

12. Books which have been approved of as text-books shall be 
oonridered as suitable for prize books ; but it shall also be permissible 
for the Committees to select any book as suitable for a prize or library 
book, but not suitable as a text-book for suliools. 
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18. If it is thought do8irable> tho lists may be oiroulated by the 
pireotor of Publio lustnictiou to any officers or local bodies engaged 
in eduoaiioQ^in order to be sure that there are no avoidable omissions 
or any ground for criticism. 

14. If it be represented, from any trustworthy quarter, that ^ 
book in common or accepted use, or a new or little-kpown book^ has 
found no place in the list, or that a book approved by the Committee is 
unsuited for use in schools, the Director of Publio Instruction shall 
represent the matter to the Committee concerned, end after aspertoihing 
the views of the members, it shall be within his competency to decide 
finally whether the book should be included in, or excluded from, the 
list. Should a question of principle be involved, the Director of 
Publio Instruction should represent the conflicting views to Government 
for ultimate decision. 

15. The President of each Committee idiall decide for what 
particular grade of school, and for which classes in schools, the varioust 
approved text-books may be suitable. 

16. For each class of schools maintained by the Glovemment, the 
course of instruction will be laid do^vn, and the actual text<boo^ for 
each particular course will be absolutely proscribed W the Depaitment, 
the smection being made from the list piiblished by (Government. 

17. In the case of aided schools, lists of approved text-books will 
be prepared for use in the respective classes ox the different grades of 

. schools, and managers of such schools will be allowed to select and 
use only books indicated in such lists. 

IV^-^Oetteral Procedure in Emmincdion of Books. 

18. The publisher or the author of a book, which is proposed to 
be used as a text-book in schools, or os a prize-book or library book, 
should, in the first instance, submit to the Director of Publio Instruction 
three copies of the book, with a printed application, which should be 
numbered and dated. 

19. The book will bo subjected to a preliminary examination imder 
the orders of the Director of Public Instruction, and if it is found to 
be a work upon which the opinion of the Committee ought to be 
taken, the Director of Publio Instruction will ask for as many copies of 
it os may be required for examination by the Committee. 

20. The Director of Publio Instruction is not bound to say why 
a book is not .considered to be fit for examination by the Committee, 
and by whom the prelimin8u:y examination was conducted. 

21. Books presented for examination by the Text-Book Com- 
mittees should not be charged for. 

V. — Duties of Schools towards the Text-Book Committee and towards 
the Government and the Education Department. 

22. No book not authorised by the Government shall housed 
in any school which receives support from publio revenues ; also no 
aid shall be given to any school from publio money, unless the inana- 
gors agree not to use any text-book which is not included in the list 
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1— ACCOUNTS OF JOINT-COMMITTEES. 

ACCOUNT RUUES FOR THE JOINT-COMMITTEES CONSTITUTED UNDER 
SECTION 64 OP THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ACT, III OF 1886. 

\_Notifieation No. fi523L 8.0.^ dated the 25th November 1905, by the 
Govt, of Bengal, Municipal J)ept.2 

Preliminary. 

In the following rules, unless there he something repugnant in the 
context : — 

(a) the term ** Joint- Committee ” means the Joint-Committee 
constituted under section 64 of the Bengal Local 8elf- 
Government Act ; and 

{b) the term ** President” means the President or Chairman, 
of the Joint-Committee, and includes a Vice-Chairman, 
Vice-President, and Secretary, where one has been ap- 
l^inted, in respect of the power assigned to them by the 
President in writing, provided that the President shall 
not delegate to the Secretary any authority to sanction 
expenditure. 

2. In all matters not expressly provided for by these rules, the 
rules, forms, registers and returns prescribed for, or in force, for the time 
being, in Government Educational institutions, shall, so far as they are 
consistent with these rules and with the Act, apply to Educauonal 
institutions under the mana^'ement of the Joint-Committee. Similarly, 
and under the same conditions, the rules, forms, reg^ters, and returns, 
prescribed in the Civil Account Code, or in force, ror the time Wng, 
under the orders of Government or other competent authority, shul 
apply to the accounts of the Joint-Committee, and shall be observed, 
us^, kept and submitted b^ the head of the Educational institution con- 
cerned, or other officer specially appointed on this behalf by the Joint* 
Oomniitlee. 
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3. The following hooka and forma in addition to those referred to 
in rule 3 shall ^e mointaiDed - 

I. — ^Budget Estimate. 

Details of estimates. 

II. — Ohalan. 

III.— Cash-book. 

JV.— Register of Monthly Receipts. 

V.— Register of Monthly Expenditure. 

VI.— Annual Account. 

VII.— President's Permanent Advance Account. 

VIII.— Permanent Advance Recoupment Voucher. 

IX. — Register of Advances. 

X. — ^Register of Establishment. 

XI. — Deposit Account. 

Xir. — Service-books. 

xm. — ^Detailed statement of Permanent pensionable estab- 
lishment. 

XIIIA, — Detailed statement of ^new namesi leave^ &o. 


OentraL 


4. All the accounts and registers of the loint-Oommittee shall be 
kept in English. All books of acoounto and rensters shall be sub- 
stantially bound and paged before being brought into use, and no 
accounts shall be prepared on loose sheets of paper or in loosely-bound 


volumes. 

5. AR oorreotioas add aUerations in accounts shall be neatly made 
u^re.(link. and-attesteAby the initials of, th© Rrosident. All corrections 
alterations in a Voucher shall jjttested by the jpayee. JEraaurea. 
shall on no account be permitted iHregisierSi'i^aieinent8,vompe3rs,QK^aecotmt4. 


of ang description. 

■ (T.’ After the" budget estimates for the year, or supplementary 
estimates, have been sanotioned, the Joint-Connnittee, acting in the 
exercise of the powers conferred on them by section 32 (a) of the Act, 
or the rules made under the said section of the Act, may, from time to 
time, by a general or special Resolution, authorise the President or 
other executive officer oi the Committee to expend any sum, or a part 
of any sum provided in such estimates, for the purpose to which it has 
been therein asagned. ^ ... 

7'. No expenditure shall be incuiwed for which provision has not 
been made in the budget estimate for the year, or in a supplementalry 
budget estimate, and which has not been duly sanotioned by the 
JoiiS-Gommitteo, or by the President or other executive officer of the 
Obmmittea acting in. exercise of the powers conferred on him by the 
rules madb under the Act. 

t5. The President shall cause to be kept a renster of establishment 
in Form No. X, showing, in respect of all establishment whatsoever 
employed by the Joint-Committee, the particulars specified in the form. 
A separate page or section shall be allotted . to each class of establish- 
ment. All changes made by competent authority from time to thne* in 
the numbers, nomenclature, or seuaxies of the establishment shall be 
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immediately eBtered . m the yga atcKJatk Jbba.aua^flr of tbo- 

ord ers authorizing the ^ang^. A space should be lett^ under each 
the**i^iy~6f'lSltSratiQnB. and a fresh oorreotea list should be 
written up annusdly or as often as required. No entries^regardin^ 
officiating iuoumbentSj or grant of leave, should be made in this 
register. 

9, At the dose of every year the President of the Joint>Committee 
shall submit to the Commissioner of the Division a list of those records 
of the Joint-Oommittee’s office which may properly be destroyed. In 
giving sanction to the destruction of such records, the Commissioner 
shall he guided by the general rules issued by the Covommont from 
time to time on this behalf. 


Losz of money hy embezzlement^ theft or otherwise. 

10. "Whenever any loss of money hy embezzlement, theft, or other* 
wise, is disoovored, the fact shall he promptly reported by the President 
of the Joint-Committee to the Aocouutant-Geueral, Bengal, and to the 
Commissioner of the Division through the District Magistrate. When 
the matter has been fully enquired into, he shall submit a further and 
complete report showing the total sum of money lost, the manner in 
whi^ the money was lost and the steps taken to recover the amount 
and punish the offenders, if any. No money lost by defalcation, theft, 
or othewise, shall be written off from the accounts, except with the sanc- 
tion. of the Commissioner of the Division. When the amount of the loss 
exceeds lis. 500, or when the loss is due to any defect in the system of 
accounts, collection, etc., the sanction of Government is necessary. 


Budget Edimate. 


11. Qn or before the Ist ^ptemWjgSiQh year the .Joint-Committee 
shall, in ooniiniati^ wTih the of Spools, prepare a budget 

estimate showing the probable receipts and expenditure of the institu- 
tion under its charge for the ensuing official .year, and shall forward 
copies of the same to the Magistrate through the Municipality and the 
Dutriot Board concerned, and one copy to the Direotor of Public 
Instruotion also. The Magistrate and the Direotor of Public lustruotion 
pV,n.U forward the estimates to the CommisBioner of the DivMion with their 
remarks on or before the Ist October. Copies of the estimates, as sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioner, shall be forwarded to the Joint-Committee, 
the District Board and the M:unioipality, through the Magistrate. 


Not* —At tlw nrdiminary »t»ge, the Inspector ehall act as an adwter, and if, after the 
k flnallT adopted by the Joint-ComroiUee, there is somothinB in it not approved by 
mav renreaent matters to the Diatrict Board; andif his views are not accepted, he may 
psfer mattSatf the Coiunilssionaf, who shall settle the matter in oonsidtetiop with the Djroo. 
tor of public Instaroction. 


12 The procedure laid down in the last preceding rule shall ho 
observed in every case where the Joint-Committee may 6nd it neoessary 
to amend the budget estimate at any time after it has been sanctioned. 
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13, In preparing the budget estimates the Joint* Oommittee ahall 
show on the (eoeipt side the ooutributions by the Munioipalitv and the 
District Board and the receipts of the institution from fees* endowments 
a ud other Sources, and on the payment side the establishment, oontin* 
gent and other charges which have been sanctioned by competent 
authority. The budget estimate shall be supplemented by a statement, 
giving details of the estimated receipts from school fees and other 
sources and of the establishments and works provided lor on the 
expenditure side. 


Transnetiom with the Tteaeury. 

14. The - iunds-of the Committee shall be lodgedi n. the Gqyem - 
ment Tr^ury and placed to the. credit of a personal Deposit Acomint 
£6 be opened in the btfimal name of the President of the Joint- 
Committee. 

15. Beinittan^s Treasury should in all oasMbe aocom- 

panied by bhalans m duplicate (Form liKo The first, part shall be 

retained by the Treasury, and the counterfoil, duly receipted by the 
Treasury officials, should be return^" tb the Committee’s office for 
record. 

16. All moneys remitted to the Treasury to the credit of the Joint- 
Committoe and all payments made by tbe Treasury on cheques or 
otherwise on account of the Joint-Committee shall be entered in a pass- 
book ; the pass-book shall remain in tbe custody of the President, and 
it shall be sent to the Treasury on the loth and al so on the lyt workin g 
d^., of. every, mouth and on any other ’day on wbioh fhe Joint* Com- 
mittee may require the posting to be done. Oh receipt of the pass- 
book by tbe Treasury officials, the receipts and rayments up to date 
and credits referred to in rule 21, shall be entered therein, and (when 
the book is received on the last working day of tbe month) the aooount 
shall be balanced and signed by the Treasury Officer, the amount being 
entered in words as well as figures. The book shall then be returned 
to the office of the Joint-Committee, as soon as the entries proscribed in 
this rule have been made in it, on the day of receipt or the next 
open day at the latest. 

17. Tbe pass-book will be supplied by the _ Treasury, It is not 
a Joint-Committee Fund account- book, bat is simply a oopy of thn 
aooount kept in the Treasury of the money Pud into the credit 
of, and disbursed on account of, the Joint-Committee, and must 
therefore always be written up only by the Government TreMury Depart^ 
tnent by whom the original aooount is kept. 

18. No entries or marks shall under wy oiroumstanoea be made 
in the pass-book by any <me connected with the Joint-Committe»’a 
office. 

19. The President shall examine this pass-book from time to time, 
and shall immediately call the attention of the Tr^ury Officer to any 
discrepancy that may appear between the credits and debito shown 
in the pass-book and those shown in the accounts of the Joint-Oomf 
mittee’s ofihie. 
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®0. The form of the pa88>book is as follows 

D». Th 0 Treanvry or Bank of . in Account Current 

eeith the JoirU-Committee' e Fund ^ , Cr. 
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21, When a grant is made to the Joint-Committee’s Fiin*l from 
Provincial revenues, either as a general grant-in-aid, or for expenditure 
on any sp^fio object, the Accountant-General e^ll, in the first case 
at the beginning of the year, or in the second case, on receipt of 
orders, ine&uot the Treasury Officer to credit the amount of the grant 
to the Joint-Committee’s Fund. The ciedit shall be made by book 
transfer ; no bill or cheque shall be drawn, and no money sWl be 
paid out of the Treasury. 


Payment of Claims. 

22. For the payment of petty charges, the President shall hold 
a permanent advance of such amount m the Joint-Committee may 
fix from time to time; provided that, without the sanction of - the 
Commissioner, the Joint- Committee shall not fix the amount of the 
permanent advance at more than Kb. 50. 

23. The permanent advance shall be recouped as often as may 
be necessary in the manner prescribed in rules 61 and 52 below. 

24 Payments of not more than Bs. 20 shall be made from the 
permanent advance, provided that no charge on account of the 
salary of any employe of the Joint-Oommittee shall be made other- 
wise than as preseribed in rules 25 and 30. 

25. All payments exceeding Rs. 20 shall be made by chequ e, unless 
these are special mroumstances rendering payment in ~^h aesirable ; 
provided tnat all payments of sums above Bs. 10 on account of salaries 
of employ«?s of the Joint-Committee shalTbe miidc by obeqinr.' 
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26. Cheque-books 'will he stipplied by the Treastiry Officer <ynly» 
and no other lorm sha^l be used. The cheque-books and the connter- 
foils of used cheques shall be kept in the custody of the President. 

27. On receipt of a cheque-book from the Treasury, the officer to 

whom the duty of signing cheques is allotted shall count the cheques, 
and shall record on the back of the cheque-book that ** this cheque- 
book contains forms.” 

28. Cheques for sums not exceeding Rs. lOO shall be signed by 
the President. C|||9ques for sums exceeding Bs. 100 shall be signed 
by the President and the Vice-President or Secretary or, in the absence 
of one or other of them, . by the officer present and a member of the 
Joint-<Coinmittee. 

29. IfTo cheque shall be signed unless required for immediate 
delivery to the person to whom the money is to be paid, nor until the 
bill, Whicli it will discharge, has been presented in a complete form, 
examined and passed for payment in accordance With rules 36 and 38. 

30. Every cheque shall be dra'wn in English in favour of the 
person to whom the money is actually duo. Payment shall not be 
made to any other person, except on production of a 'written authority 
from the creditor to receive it on his b^alf. The rulb does not apply to 
cheques issued for a sum of money distributable as pay or wages among 
a number of Joint-Committee Fund employes, or for recouping the 
permanent advance. Whenever money is paid to persons who are 
illiterate and unable to sign their names in aoknowled^ent, the 
payee shell make his mark ; the fact of the payment shall be certified 
to by the officer who pays, and by a witness of respeotability. 

81. ^ The. amount of every cheque shall be written in words as 
well as in figures, both on the cheque itself and on the counterfoil, 
and the counterfoil shall be initialled by the person or persons who 
sign the cheque. The word “ only ” shall always be inserts after the 
amount written in words in the body of the cheque. 

32. Every cheque drawn for a sum, whether exceeding Bs. 20 
or not, shall bear a recetot stamp of the value of one anna, and each 
receipt stamp shall be affixed before the cheque is siraed. 

33. When a siraed cheque is cancelled, it shall be enfaced or 
stamped cancelled ’’ by the President, and shall be destroyed and 
the necessary adjustment shall be made in the cash-book. 

^ 34. The fact of cancellation shall be noted in red ink undor the 
initials of the drawer of the cheque upon the counterfoil and also across 
the passii^ order which has been enfaced upon the voucher. . 

35. Cheques are current for three months only. After the expira- 
tion of that period, payment will be refused at the Treasury, and 
the person in whose favour the cheque was drawn will, therefore, 
have to bring it back to be re-dated. No fresh cheque should be 
issued; the lapsed cheque shall simply be re-dated and tiie alteration 
initialled by tiie President or official whose duty it would be to sign 
the cheque., under- rule. A note of the fact of re-dating, shall be 
entered in the 'cash-book against the original transaction. The ,altef- 
' . ation will in no way affect the accounts, and no further entnes shall be 
ihade. 
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36. Every bill or other claim for pajment from the Joint* Gom- 
mit^ Fund ihall be presented in the first instance to th^ Head of the 
Educational Institution who shall check and examine it^ and if it be 
found correct and in order, shall submit it for orders to the President. 
If payment of the bill so presented is to be made, an order for the 
payment shall be endorsed upon it. The order for payment shall run 
as follows: — 

“ Pay Bupees only (Rs. ),’* 

the amount being written in words as well as in^gures, and shall jbe 
ngned by the President. 

87. If payment is to be made from the permanent advance the 
procedure laid down in rules 49 to 53 shall be adopted. 

38. If payment is to be made by cheque, the President shall 
eause the bill to be endorsed with the words “ paid by cheque No. 

and shall then sign the endorsement, and cause the cheque to be drawn 
out, signed and issued. The payee or person taking delivery of the 
cheque on his behalf shall give a dated acknowledgement of the receipt 
thereof on that bill, whenever neceasory and convenient to the 
Treasui^, cheques issued from* the Joint-Uommittce’s office may be 
enforced at the district treasury for payment at a sub-treasury. 

39. When any payment is made either by cheque or in cash’ 
from the permanent advance, it shall be immediately entered in the 
accounts of the Joint-Committee. In the former cose it shall be 
entered in the cash-book (Form No. lilj. In the latter case, it shall 
be entered in the permanent advance account (Form No. VII). 

40. Every payment made, either in cash or by cheque, shall' be 
covered by a receipt, stamped if necessary, signed by the person to 
whom the money is due and to whom it has actually been paid. A 
receipt, signed by the another person for the creditor, or with a stamp is 
invaud. 

41. Bills and vouchers that have been paid by cheque shall be num- 
bered consecutively for the year in order of payment, and shaH tie- 
passed in a guard-book. But sub-vouchers winch have been paid ih' 
oa^ out of the permanent advance shall be separately filed, together 
with the recoupment voucher covering them. A memorandum instead 
of this voucher shall be pasted into the guard-book mentioned above; 
viz. : — 

MEMORANDUM. 

Voucher No. , dated , for Bs. in recoupment of tHef 
Presi^nVa permanent advance, will be found in the separate file: 

Caih-hook. 

4*2. The oash-book shall be in Form No. Ill and shall show on < 
the. receipt side all sums realised in cash as soon as they are received: 
Sums, cj^ted in the pass-book direct should be similarly shown as 
soon as.intimation is received either direct or through the pass: book'. 
Expenditure shall, be entered day by day as cheques are issued ’(oAKs 
rule *89 of these rules). All suras received in cash must be xemitted^ 
to the Treasury at once, or within three days at the latest. 
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43. The oaeh'book shall be closed and balanced at the end of 
every month aid shall be signed by the President. The difference 
between the closing balance of the oash-bcok and that in the Treasory 
arising from iinoashM cheques or short credits shall be reconciled in 
the following manner : — 

Rs. 

Balance as per cash-book ... ... 

^di^—Unoashed cheques 

JDedwc/— Short credits ... ... 

Balance as per pass-book 


Permanent Advance. 

44. On first receivinfir or talcing charge of the permanent advance, 
the President shall sign and file an acknowledgment in these terms 

1 acknowledge to have in my possession a permanent advance of 
Rupees (Rs. ), which sum is due from me 

to the Joint-Committee, and I am personally accountable for the 
amount.” 

45. A similar acknowledgment shall also be given by the Presi- 
dent on the first working day of each year. 

46. The permanent advance when first drawn shall be charged in 
the cash-book to the head ** Advances,” and shall be debited to the 
President’s account in the advance ledger. 

47. There will be no further operations upon the ledger account 
until the advance is finally repaid. It need not be repaid at the end 
of each year. If the amount originally fixed for the permanent 
advance is subsequently increased or decreased by the Juint-Committee, 
the original advance snail be repaid and a fresh advance drawn. 

48. The President shall make payments from his permanent 
advance from time to time as may be required, and for each payment 
he shall obtain and hold a bill receipted by the payee, or, in the case 
of petty oflioe expenses, a written detailed statement of the sum spent. 

49. These bills or statements shall be numbered consecutively, 
enlaced or stamped, “ paid in cash,” and entered in the register in 
Form YII» the classification of the charges being carefully, entered in 
the columns provided for the purpose. 

60. The permanent advance may be recouped whenever necessary, 
and it must always be recouped on the last working day of the month, 
except when the expenditure falls below Rs. 10, for whidh no cheques 
can be drawn upon the Treasury. 

61. The procedure of recoupment is as follows ; — ^The Preudent 
diall compare the sub-vouchers with the entrira in the permanent 
advance aooount ; he shall deface them by stamping them ** cancelled,” 
so th e-t they cannot be used again. He shall total and initial the 
column “ Amount of sub^voucher ” in the permanent advance account, 
and also the amounts in the olassifioatiou columns, the m^as totid' ol* 
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which should agroe with the total of the column “ Amount of 8ub> 
voucher,” and shall rule a red-ink line across the page, immediately 
above which in the last two columns, the number, date and amount of 
the voucher for recoupment shall be shown. ® 

62. The voucher for recoupment shall bo drawn out in Form 
No. yi II, and it shall be enfaced with the usual payment Older. The 
President shall draw out a cheque in his own favour for the amount, 
and sign the certificate in the voucher and the entries in the last two 
columns of the register. 


Monthly^ Quarterly and Annttal Accounts. 

63. As soon as possible, after the end of a month, the entries on 
the receipt s’do of the cash-book (Form No. Ill) shall be posted in the 
register of inonthl 3 ’- receipts (Form No, IV) against tno beads con- 
cerned. In cases in which there is more than one item classifiable 
under the same bead, the total only sliould be posted against the hood 
in the body of the accounts, the details being posted at foot in the 
column for the month concerned? All the payments entered in the 
cash-book should be posted in the monthly register of payments (Form 
No. V). For this purpose the classification of the charges should be 
noted in red ink on each voucher, ^'he vouoliers shoulel then all be 
arranged in the order of the heads in the nn ntbly accounts. If tliore 
are more tluin one voucher under any heads, the several items with the 
ntimbcrs of the vouchers should be posted at foot of the m' utidy 
aooounts in the column for tlie month conoerned, and the total only 
posted .against the head in the body of the account, the two entries 
being connected with oaish other by indicative ir Iters. In such cases 
the numbers of the vouohers should not be posted ca ihe-hody, but 
only against the details at ioot. The monthly accounts of receipts and 
payments should then be totalled and the balances reconciled. 

64. An extract from those aooounts, showing the figures for the 
month and the progressive totols to the end of it. should bo forwarded 
to the Aooountant-Uenoral, Bengal, not later than the 15th of the 
month following that to which the accounts relate. 

65. The annual account of the school shoidd be compiled from the 
monthly accounts and subsidiary registers in the form prescribed by 
the Fduoational rule,s, and cojdes of this account shOidd be forwarded 
to the Accountant-General, tiie Director of Public Instruction, and. 
the District Board and M uuicipal Otlioe. 


Advancta and Deposit a, 

66. All sums advanced to officers or emplo^-os of the Joint-Com- 
mittee or to contractors or other persons, whether as pemmnent 
advances or otherwise, shall be charged in the accounts at once to the 
head ** Advances” and be entered at the same time in the register of 
advances in F’orm No. IX, in which recoveries or adjustments of the 
advances should also be entered as soon as they axe eh‘eoted» 

n 
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Audit. 

57. Thd ftcoountfl of the Joint-Committee's Fund shall be ex- 
amined and Audited by the Examiner of Local Accounts in Bengal as 
far as possible not less often than once in twelve months. 

68. In auditing the accounts, the Examiner shall see that they 
have been kept and are presented in proper form, that the particular 
items of receipt and expenditure are stated in sufiScient detail, and that 
the payments are supported by adequate vouchers and authority. He 
shall examine whether all sums received, or which ought to have been 
received, are brought into account, and also whether the expenditure 
is in all cases such as might lawfully be made. He shall also reduce 
such payments and charges as ore exorbitant ; and shall surcharge 
moneys not duly accounted for, or lost by negligence, upon the person 
who ought to account for the same, or whose negligence or improper 
conduct has caused the loss, and shall disallow and strike out such 
payments as are not authorized by law or competent authority. 

50. Copies of the reports of such examination shall be forwarded 
by the Accountant-General, Bengal, to the President of the Joint-Oom- 
raittee and the Commissioner of the Division. The Presiden ishall be 
hound to remedy any defects or irregularities that may be pointed out 
by the Accountant-General or the Examiner, and within three months 
of the date of the receipt of the report, he shall submit a statement, 
giving particulars of the action taken thereon to the Commissioner, 
who shall forward the same with his remarks to the Acoouutaut-< 
General. 


Record of Service. 

60. A servioc-hook in Form No. XII printed in Eoglish and the 
yeroaoular shall be supplied at his own cost to every employ^ holding 
a substantive appointment on the permanent establishment of a Joint- 
Committee. It shall he kept in custody of the President, whose 
signature as well as that of the employ^ on the first page shall be 
attested every five years. 

The service-book is a oontemporar;^ record of the employe’s official 
life, including leave of every description, every period of suspension 
from employment, and every other interruption of service, with full 
details of its duration. Every entry relating thereto shall be written 
across the page and attested by the President or Tioe-Presideot, or 
the Secretary. 

61. The President or Vice-President is primarily responsible that 
every necessary entry is made, especially in regard to leave or suspen- 
sion, but it is also the duty of each employ^ to remind the Presi^nt, 
Vice-President, or Secretary, when any entry is necessary, and to see. 
that his own service-book is properly written up and attested. It 
should be carefully explained to each employ^ that unless he does so, 
there may be a diffiouUy hereafter in verifying his service when his 
claim to pension shall come to be investigated and considered. Service- 
books shall ho introduced and kept up, whether rules for the grant of 
pensions and gratuities have been framed or not. 
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At the time of preparing the pay-bill for March in each year« a 
detailed statement ox the permanent pensionable establishment existing 
on the Ist April should be prepared in Form No. 2^111 and transmit- 
ted to the Accountant-General direct not later than the 16th April. 
In preparing the statement the following instructions should be oare« 
fully observed 

(a) The name, designation, and pay of erery o^cer, clerk, or menial 
servant holding a permanent appointment, whether on duty, or 
absent on leave or deputation, or under snspension should be dis* 
tinctly shown. 

(ft) The date of birth, of appointment to present phst, and of promotion to 
present pay of each person should be entered in the appropriate 
columns of the statement ; the date of birth by Christian era should 
be given, and if the exact date is not known, the approximate date 
or year should be stated. 

(e) The name of any person acting in an appointment, as well as the acting 

allowance paid to him, should be shown in the column Name 
incumbent beneath the name of the absentee for whom he is 
officiating. 

(d) If the acting incumbent holds a permanent appointment upon another 
establishment, the fact should be stated. 

(s) A detailed statement in Form XIUA should be given at foot of the 
original return, Form ZIII, showing new names of officers which 
are not found in the return of the previous year, and when these 
new names include those of persons who have entered the service 
of the Joint-Committee for the first time, their sge and health 
certificates should be attached to the statement. Columns are also 
provided in Form XIII A for information required in regard to the 
names of officers which appeared in Form AlII of the previous 
year, but are now omitted, as also regarding officers who have been 
on leave, other than privilege leave, or under suspension, during 
the previous year. In the case of any who have been under sus- 
pension, a note is required stating whether it has been expressly 
declared that the period of suspension shall count as Service quali- 
fying for pension. 

(f) If any person on the establishment, is a Government pensioner, or is 

not the servant of the Joint* Committee solely, the fact should be 
noted in the statement. If he be an officer transferred from the 
pensionable service of Government, for whose pension contribution 
IS paid, a note should be entered against his name to the effect 
** contribution paid to Government for pension.** 

When completed in accordance with the preceding instructions, tbe 
etatement should be carefully checked with the service-books, as it will 
be the authority by which hereafter pension claim will be tested by the 
Aooountant-General. 
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FOBM VI. 

Annml Account. 


RecelptR 

(hcwds as in) 
sliabQdgnt, 


Budget 

Previous 

Tear of 
aocount, 
190 -ISO . 

Eipendi* 
tore (heads 

Budget 

Previous 

estimate. 

year< 

as in 
budget). 

estimate. 

year. 


Tear of 
account^ 
190 -180 . 
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FOEM viir. 


Voucher No. 


Voucher for recoupment of President’s Ferma- 
neut Advance. For the month of 


Head of Service. 


1 

Number 

Description of charge and number and date of 


of pub- 

autlu rity for all cliarges requiring 


voucher, 1 

1 

1 

special sunolion. 



Total in words 


Eeceived contents. I certify that the entries in this bill agree with 
the Permanent Advance Account and that the expenditure charged in 
this bill o'luld not, with duo regard to the interests of the Committee, 
be avoided. I havo satisfied myself that the charges entered in this 
bill have been really paid. Vouchers for all sums are attached to this 
bill, as far as it has been possible to obtain them. I am responsible 
that the other sums, of which vouoLers ore not attached, have been 
really paid. 


Date— 

Head of the Institution. 

Total of this bill 

Pay Es.. 

Total of previous bill 
Total expenditure, including this bill 
Date President. 


A Ihtment for the current year. 



Olaetification of Chargee, 
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FOUM XII. 

Ssrvice-book. 

Opening p»ge- 

1 . Name. 

2. B-aoe. 

3. Residence. 

4. Father’s name and residence. 

6. Date of birth by the Christian ora as nearly as oiu be 
ascertained. 

6. Exact height by measurement. 

7. Personal marks for identification. 

8. Signatiir ? of officer vvhose services are herein recorded. 

9. Signature of the President, Joint^Coramittee. 


N. B.— ili«se two sigUHturos shonld be reiiowod or ro-attoisted at least every (We ye^ra. 


Second pi?:e. 


Appointment. 

1 W both or Rub- 
[ stHiitive, por- 
rnanont, uci' 
lug, or 
tempoiary. 

! 

j If acting, h«rp 
btaTH Kiibst un- 
live ap 1 joint- 
inont. 

P«y. 

Acting 

allowance. 

D’lte of 

appoint- 

ment. 

Signature of officer 
whoso 8«r vices are 
herein recorded. 



1 

1 

1 

\ 

i 





Third page. 


1 

j 

Signature and 
deRignation of 
Chairman or 
attesting officer. 

Date of 
tei (iiination 
of appoint- 
nieut. 

Reason of tor- 
mination (such 
as p Onioiion, 
tran- fer, dis- 
raissal. etc.) 

Leave 

taken, 

naiuroand 

duration. 

Signature and 
dHgfgnation of 
Ch.'iirman or 
attesting 
orjeer. 

Hefereure to any 
recorded pnt!*h- 
ment or censure, 
or reward or 
praise of the officer* 


i 

1 

1 

! 







FORM xni. 

Detailed StatmetU of the Permanent Pemione^k Establishment of of ae it stood'on 1st 
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FORM XIIIA. 

Detailed Statement of new names, leave, etc. 



— 



— 


Nhw names op 
OFFICESB. 

1 

From 
wh&t date 
appointed. 

j 

Names of 
officers which 
were in 
Form XII of 
previous year, 
but are now 
omitted. 

From 
what date 
ceased to 
be home 
on the 
establish- 
ment and 
why. 

Officers who 
have been 
on other than 
privileM or 
casual leave 
or under 
suspension 
durina the 
year. 

Description and 
period of leave or 
suspension, from and 
to what date. 

Noth — *In oases of 
suspt^nsfon, state 
whether the 
suspension period will 
count towards 

1 pension. 

1 

■ 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

6 

i 

nm 

1 

j 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 


1 
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2.— ACCOUNTS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

(a) CHEOKlNa OF COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 

Principals of colleges are required to take steps for the periodical n. p. i 
checking of all fees, fines, and other local income of each institution ^'*]|88e.* °* ^ 

placed under their control. 

2. The form of abstract return of the register of attendance of 
the college os well as the collegiate school should be carefully cheeked 
by the Principal before it is submitted to the Director. The items 
which are open to wrongful manipulation are — (1) students quitted, (2) 
outstandings of previous months, (3) students reading free or at reduced 
rates, and (4) fines levied. These shonld bo personally examined by 
the Principal once every month. He should keep a list of all the 
students fined by him, showing the amount of fine imposed in oaoh oaw, 
and this will enable him to check tho total amount of fines entered in 
the return as realised. 

3. The ordinary receipts of schools and colleges are classified as 
under in the boohs of tho Accountant-General ; — 

(a) Fees and fines, Gofornment colleges. 

{h) Ditto, Government schools. 

(c) Income from invested funds or any other endowments, 

(d) Contributions, such as subscriptions, etc, 

(e) Sale-proceeds of books and furniture. 

(/) Miscellaneous. 

4. It will Be the Principal’s duty to see that all sums collected are p, p, 
duly placed in the Treasury under the proper head, and to compare the Cir. No, 162 
entry in his books with that in the receipt granted for each payment by 

the Treasury officer. All these transaotions should be shown in a book 
kept for the purpose with dates. 

(b) CHECKING OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 

1. Inspectors of Schools are authorised to take steps for tb© 
periodical checking of all payments of money into the treasury on 
account of all zilla and training sobools and second grade colleges 
under their control. 

2. The headmasters of these institutions are primarily responsi- 
ble for the correct keeping of accounts of all monies received by them 
from the pupils, as well as other parties, and these receipts are classified 
as shown below in the books of the Accountant-General 

(a) Fees and fines, Government colleges. 

(A) Ditto, in schools. 

(c) Income from invested funds or any other endowments. 

(d) Contributions, such as subsoriptions, etc. 

(fi) Sale-proceeds of hooka and furniture. 

(f) Miscellaneous (including refunds). 

3. It will be the duty of tho headmaster to see that all sums 
collected are duly placed in the treasury under the proper head, and 
to compare the . entry in his books with that in the receipt granted for 

KK 2 
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eaoli pajment by tbe treasury officer. All these traDsaotions are to be 
shown in a book kept for the purpose with dates, and a list of all such 
entries suppc^rted V treasury receipts is to be submitted by the head- 
master to the Oircle Inspector at the expiration of each quarter of the 
official year along with the quarterly account. 

D. p. I. My Circular No. 162 of 1903 seems to have given rise to some 
w^Marc’hWoi “isconception, and some Inspecting Officers are of opinion that so 
* ' ’ much checking of accounts will be required in future under that 

Circular that it will interfere with the other important and legitimate 
portions of inspection work. The matter of embezzlement of money 
by officers through whose hands money passes is a most troublesome 
and difficult affair, and any plan, such as has been proposed by oue ot 
the Inspectors of Schools, by which the Deputy Inspectors will help an 
Inspector in examining the accounts, seems to me to be an advantage. 

2. It is not expected that Inspectors of Schools should devote a 
whole day or more to a minute examination of the accounts of a school, 
or that they should curtail the number of their visits to schools to make 
time for such a thorough overhauling of a year’s or six months’ 
accounts. The examination of accounts is only a pait (and not the 
post important part) of inspection. 

3. It would be superfluous to point out that while it is very rarely 
possible in practice for the Head of a Department or of a branch of 
the administration, personally, to look into all the minute details of 
work, Government is quite justifled in holding an officer responsible 
for the conduct of his subordinates. 

4. What is wanted is that each Inspector should be able to 
produce such a moral influence over his subordinate officers, that such 
subordinates should feel sure of being found out if they did anything 
wrong. With this view, tbe Inspector on the occasion of his visit can 
take a month at haphazard, and go through the accounts for that 
period, and then he may also take a good many isolated days in the 
year, and, with the help of tbe class Registers, Collection-Books and 
Treasury receipts, try to ascertain whether the accounts are accurately 
kept, and the whole of the money received is regularly sent to the 
Tieasnry or not. Directions may also be given that the Head Master, 
being personally responsible for the correctness of the accounts of bis 
tchool, should keep a strict eye over his clerks and office, and, over and 
above this, that the clerks may be changed every three or four years to 
other appointments. 

(c) RULES FOR EEEPIRQ ACCOUNTS IN GOVERNMENT COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS. 

Ofrcular iVo. 113, dated the. 5th October 1899, bp the Director of Public 

Imtruetion, 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith a copy of Government 
Memorandum No. 4597 F , dated 10th August 1899, sanctioning the 
rules for keeping accounts in all Government colleges emd schools, and 
to request that^early steps n’.ay be taken to put the rules in force. 
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2. In this oonneotion, I beg to impress on you the advantage in 
dividing the work of handling mone^ and of keeping the account 
between two. persons, as it may miiumise the chance "of foul play. 
This should therefore be done as far as possible. 

3. The tabular statements mentioned in rule 13 are those referred 
lo in this office Circular No. 1 of 1886, which is incorporated in the rules 
and orders, Chapter XXVI (Chapter XVII of the new Edition). The 
heads of the institutions should be careful to ascertain the correctness of 
the entries made therein in every detail. Inspectors of Schools are 
enjoined to examine the school accounts while on inspection and to 
initial the entries if correct. They should fully describe the result of 
the examination of the accounts in the inspection book. Any discrep- 
ancy in the accounts that is not satisfactorily explained should at once 
be reported to this office. The same procedure should be followed by 
Principals of colleges in regard to the accounts of the colleges and the 
attached institutions. 

4. Punctuality in the submission of the accounts should be 
insisted on as a matter of great importance. Failure in this direction 
will entail on the accountant or any other defaulting officer the 
stoppage of promotion. 

5. Finally, I would ask the officers concerned to see that the^ 
rules sanctioned by Government are strictly observed. 


Memo. No. U60HF., dated the 10th Auguat 1899^ from the Govt, of 

Bengal, Financial Depf. 

With reference to the memorandum No. 3451, dated the 30th 
November 1898, from the General Department of this office, the 
undersigned has the honour to forward to that Department a copy of 
the rules for keeping accounts in all Government Colleges and Schools, 
which were drawn up by the Accountant-General, Bengal, in consulta- 
tion with the Director of Public Instruction, and have been approved 
by this Department. The Director of Public Instruction has been 
asked to issue the necessary instructions for bringing these rules into 
operation* 


MODEL RULES FOR THE KEEPING OP ACCOUNTS IN ALL 
GOVERNMENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1. The Principal or the Head-Master, as the case may be, is 
responsible for all (Jovernment or other money which may pass through 
his hands. 

2. The Head*' Clerk, or any other oflBcer or officers, whom the 
Principal may appoint to have charge of the accounts and cash, will 
be required to furnish a sufficient sicUrity inr* acooidauoe with the 
rules for taking security from ministeiial officers conveyed with Benga 
Government's No* 747T. — F.) dated the 2nd Novtmber 1895. 
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3. Besides Trust Funds for the administrfttion - and audit of which 
there are separate rules, the Head-Clerk or officer in charge of the 
cash handles the following money 

(1) Establishment and contingent money. 

(2; Scholarship money. 

(3) Fees, fines, &o. 

(4) Library and Laboratory deposits (caution money). 

(5) Athletic Club subscriptions. 

(6) Hostel fees. 

(7) I’eriuaneut advance. 

4 . All sums drawn on establishment bills for the payment of 
salanes should be disbursed generally on the same day, and the payee's 
receipts taken on an acquittance roll. Any undisbursod pay shall be 
kept by the Head of the office for disbursal ; if still undisbursed when 
the neat month’s bill falls due, the amount shall be deducted from the 
total thereof as “ undisbursod pay ” as laid down in Article 63 of the 
Civil Account Code- 

5. For contingent charges a sepaj'ate register will be luaiutained 
as prescri^d in Article 80 of the Code. The expenditure noted 
therein will be mot from the permanent advance, for which the 

* Principal or the Head-Master will be held responsible to the Account- 
ant-General, vide Article 78 of the Code. This permanent advance 
should be recouped from time to time in the manner laid down in 
Article 83 of the Code. 

6. Scholarship bills should be drawn separately for each class of 
scholars, viz., senior and junior, &o., and should be for all the scholar- 
ship holders on the rolls of the College. The amounts drawn for the 
payments of scholarships should be treated in the same way as salaries, 
vide rule 4. 

7. Donations from private persons as private scholarships should 
be credited to Government, and the scholarships payable therefrom 
should be drawn from the Treasury on separate bills, in which the date 
and amount of credit should be cited, to enable the Accountant- 
General to audit the charge. 

8. All fees, fines, &o., should be credited daily to Government, 
the chalans with which such amounts are rendltcd to the Bank or 
Treasury describing fully the natiure of the receipts. In the case of 
institutions which are situated at considerable distances from a 
Treasury or Bank, collections should be made only on dates to be 
spedfled beforehand, and all money collected on such dates should be 
remitted on the same day to the Treasury or Bank. 

9. •All money received from students, such as Library, Laboratory, 
and Workshops deposits, Ac., should be held in a Deposit Account at 
the Treasury ; a personal ledger account being opened for the purpose 
by Ihe Heads of the institutions. In the case of Oaloutta institutions a 
similar account will be opened by the Bank of Bengal. In case any 
pait of such money is forieited to Government, it should immediately 
- D8 withdrawn from such deposit account and credited to Government. 
In such a case no cash transaction need take place, but the bill or cheque 
on which the amount is withdrawn from the deposit account rfiould 

Jfo .'iW 0 / »26/r.-P.,d*Udl3thStpt.ie00 (D. P. /.'« Cir«%l«r 
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bo paid by trensfor to the credit of Government at the Treasury or Bank. 
A note of these forfeitures may be kept in the Fine Eegisters in red 
ink with the remark that the amount h^ been paid by transfer to the 
credit of Government. This will not be inoluded in the total to be 
entered in the oash>book. 

10. In all oases where Hostels are managed as Government 
Institutions, the receipts should be credited to Government and the 
charges drawn from the Treasury like other educational charges. The 
receipts and charges should be . inoluded in the Departmental Budget 
Estimates. 

11. ^Athletic Club subscriptions should be entered in a separate 
book, and the money should be deposited in an account opened for the 
piirpose in the Post Office Savings Bank. This account should be opened 
in the official name of the head of the institution. 

12. The following registers are neoessary for the proper keeping of 
acoounts;— 

General Cash Book. 


(1) For convenience this book may have as many columns as there 
are beads of collections, and for which separate subsidiary 
registers are maintained, from which the daily totals should 
be taken and entered in the cash-book. The totals of the 
several columns should be remitted to the Treasury or 
Bank for credit to Government, or to the deposit account, 
as the case may be. There should be no balance in the 
hands of the Principal or Head-Master, except the perma- 
nent advance, and any undisbursed pay or scholarship- 
money, vide rules 4 and 6. Such amounts must in no case 
be inoluded in tho cash-book and remitted to the Treasury. 


Subsidiary Registers to cash-book, 

(2) Admission Register for admission fees of new students. 

(3) Collection book of fees, showing in different columns fees, 

arrear, current and advance for all classes of students in 
the College or School. 

(4) Registers of fines and miscellaneous oolleotious with a column 

for remarks showing causes of fines, &o. : every item in this 
register should be initialled by the Principal or Head- 
Master. 

(6) Register of Hostel fee oollooiions. 

(6) Register of Students’ deposits showing indifferent columns 

Library, Laboratory, and Workshops deposits. 

(7) Register of Athletic Club sabsoriptions. 


Disbursement Registers. 

(8) Acquittance rolls (a) for the disbursement of salaries, and (i) 

for scholarships. 

(9) Contingent Register. 

(10) Bill-book of establishment containing office copies of the 

monthly establishment bill or any supplementary bills. 

(11) Boholarship bill-book. 

• A* modiSed in Govt. Order No. 1268T.-lf., deUd 18th Sept. 1900 (D. P, I.‘$ drtMUr 
JVo. lit offtm Octeln- WOO.) 
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13. Care should be taken to see that all sums entered In the 
Buhsidiary Begistere are carried to the oash*book and are actually 
remitted to ^he Treasury or Bank for credit to Government, and that 
all sums received ore entered in their respective registers. For this 
purpose the Principal or the Head- Master is required to furnish the 
Director of Public Instruction or Inspector of Bohools, as may be 
ordered, monthly with a certificate to the effect that he has com|Mred 
the figures in the Subsidiary Collection Books with the General Uash« 
Book, and that he has satisfied himsplf that all the amounts entered 
in the cash-book have actually been remitted to the Treasury or Bank 
and found to tally with the Treasury ohalans or the Bank book. Such 
certificates must be accompanied by the usual tabular and other 
statements required by the Educational Department.* 

3.— GRANTS-IN-AID TO COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

(«c) BULBS FOB QBANTS-IN-AID TO COLLEGES IK BEKGAL. 

[iVb. 283ST.Q.^ elated the 2ffth October 1905^ from the Govt, of Bengal^ 

General DSpt^ 

1. Government from time to time sanctions grants- in-aid to 
colleges not under Government management, which work according 
to the Transfer Rules of the Department, and which fulfil the conditions 
prescribed in the following rules. 

2. Annual grants are given in aid of ordinary recurring expendi- 
ture. Special grants are given in aid of non-recurring expenditure 
of a special character. Temporary grants are also given in aid of 
boarding establishments, in accordance with the principle laid down 
by the Government of India that boarding-houses and hostels should 
be made self-supporting, so far as recurring expenditure is concerned. 

3. Grants-in-aid are given on the principle of strict religious 
neutrality, and no preference will he shown to any college on the ground 
that any particular religlious principles are or are not taught therein. 

4. Applications for grants-in-aid are made direct to the Director 
of Public Instruction in the case of first grade colleges, and through 
the Divisional Inspector of Schools in the case of second grade colleges. 

6. Grants-in-aid will be given only to such colleges as require the 
payment of fees from their students. The fee-rates shall be fixed in 
consultation with the Director of Public Intruotion at the time when 
the application for a grant is being made or renewed. 

G. Free-studentships shall not ordinarily exceed 6 per cent, of 
the total number of pupils on the rolls. The governing body of colleges 
are at liberty to admit, in addition to the 6 per cent, allowable, 
Muhammadans as free students up to the limit of 8 per cent, of the total 
number of students on the rolls, but not exceeding 12 in all. Colleges 
requiring special arrangements for free students must obtain the sano* 
tiou of the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. The governing body of any college by whom application for 
a grant is m^e must appoint a Secretary from- among themselves, or 
some responsible member of the staff, to conduct their correspondence 

♦ A s»i»eciiron of th© form to bo iuied it to bt found in Apptndi (A)* 
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with the Department. Every ohange of Secretary must be notified to 
the Director of Public Instuction under the signatures of the new 
Secretary and the Chairman of the governing body. . 

8. Before a grant-in-aid is given or renewed, full information 
must be supplied on the following points, on which the amount of the 
grant, if given, will depend 

(a) The constitution of the governing body, and the names of its 

members, together with their professions. 

(b) The suitability of the buildings, their site and surroundings, 

accommodation for students, furniture, attached library 
and laboratory, lighting and ventilation of the rooms, 
drainage of the surrounding premises, and the efBciency 
of sanitary arrangements for the students and staff. 

(c) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on 

which the college will depend for support. 

(d) The names, qualifications and salaries of the teaching staff, 

and the conditions governing their tenure of office. 

(e) The average monthly receipts Irom fees, Coverument grants 

and other souroesp and the average total monthly expendi- 
ture of the college in detail for each of the preceding 
three years. 

( f) The average number of students in each class for each of the 

preceding three years. 

(ff) The rate of fees charged in each class. 

(h) The results of public examinations during each of the 

preceding three years. 

(i) The provision made for physical exercise. 

(j) The extent of hostel accommodation. 

(k) The amount of aid sought. 

(/) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctioned, is to be 
payable. 

(tn) The name and the class of the college or colleges within ton 
miles of the institution. 

9. ^ Every new election to the governing body must be notified to 
the Director of Public Instruction under the signature of the iSeore- 
tary and the member or members elected, in the case of first grade 
colleges, and, through the Divisional Inspector of Schools, in the case 
of second grade colleges. If the governing body is not oonsidered 
to be suffloienlly representative, the Director may suggest any necessary 
alterations. 

10. No grant shall he given, or, if given, it shall be withdrawn, 
unless the particulars given in connection with Rule 8(6) are 
satisfactory. 

11. No new building shall be constructed for the college until the 
plan and estimates have been approved by the Director of Publio 
instruction. 

12. The appointment and dismissal of every Principal, Profwsor 
or Lecturer shall be notified to the Department. The Department 
shall have power to enquire into any case of removal of a member of the 
teaching staff. 
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13. No grants shall be given, unless the oonditions of residence 
of students are satisfactory, and unless due attention is paid to this 
point by the authorities of the college. 

14. Any college to which aid is given, together with all its 
account books and other records, shall, at all times, be open to inspeotion 
by the Director of Public Instruction, or a senior officer of the Depart- 
ment who may be deputed by Government for the purpose. In the 
case of second grade colleges, all account books and other records shall, 
at all times, be open to the inspeotion of the Divisional Inspector of 
Schools. 

15. All receipts, from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
collected, must be entered in the account books of the college. 

16. Any balance at the credit of the college must be employed 
for college purposes only, and no portion of it shall be spent for any 
other purpose without the previous sanction of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

17. The surplus funds of the college must be placed to the credit 
of the college in some bank at the end of each quarter, and the account 
should be made out in the joint names of the Secretary and one of 
the members of the governing body who will be selected for the purpose 
by that body. 

18. The following books shall also bo kept : •— 

(а) An admission register. 

(б) Attendance registers of Professors and students. 

(c) A students’ conduct register. 

\d) A register of transfer certificates issued and received. 

(e) A visitors’ book. 

(/) A book containing the proceedings of the meetings of the 
governing body of the college. 

{(j) A register of the progress of the students, indicated specially 
at periodical examinations. 

(Ji) A correspondence file. 

(f) A library catalogue. 

(;) A stock book of scientific apparatus, chemicals, etc. 

(A*) A foe and fine collection book. 

(J) A subscription book. 

{ni) An acquittance roll. 

(n) A. cash book. 

19. At visits of inspection, the inspecting officer shall enquire 
into the information supplied in accordance with the ..provisions of 
llule 8, and also into — 

(a) the efficiency of the teaching ; 

(i) the state of discipline ; 

(c) the adequacy of the professorial staff, college library, teach- 
ing appliances and equipment of laboratories ; 

(i) the sources of study, subjects taught, routine of work and 
arrangements for exercises and tutorial assistance j 
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(e) the Birictness with whioh the oolJege registers are kept and 
the transfer rales observed ; 

(/) the degree of efficiency attained in the supervision of the 
hostels and messes attached to the college. 

30. Grant-in-aid colleges shall as a rule follow the rules in 
Government colleges in the matter of holidays. Bzceptions may bo 
made under special circumstances and with the sanction of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

21. Government may claim a fair share of any balance at the 
credit of a grant-in- aid college at the time of its abolition, as well as 
of the sale proceeds of any college building or furniture towards 
the erection or purchase of which a grant may have been made by 
Government. 


Annual Qranfs. 

22. Annual grants-in-aid shall not exceed in amount the sums 
to be expended from piivate sources (after excluding the fees of 
scholars), except in special cases under special orders of Government. 

23. Grants will be sanctioned ordinarily for a period of three 
jrears ; but the Director of Public Instruction may, at any time during 
its currency, recommend the revision of any grant for reasons to be 
stated, and to whioh the college authorities shall have an opportunity 
of replying. 

24. The giant is payable every month or every quarter at the 
option of the Department. 

25. The monthly or quarterly bill in the accompanying form 
must be rent in duplicate to the Director of Public Instruction for 
countersignature, and must be aouompauied by a certificate that all 
salarieo due for, and up to, the previous month have been paid in 
full. 

26. The monthly hill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Secretary of the governing body or tho Principal of the college. 

27. Salariss for servioe in anv month become duo on the first 
day of the following month. 

Special Grant n. 

28. Qranfs may be given to the governing body of college 
in aid— 

(«) of erecting, enlarging or furnishing college buildings; 

(6) of oxeouting extensive repairs ; and 

(c) in special cases, of paying off debts incurred in erecting or 
enlarging oollego buildings. 

NOTtt.— I. Expondituro in the purchase of buildings may ba treated as expenditure iu tho 
erection of buildings. 

2. The sum to be allotted annually for building grants to obllegos will be fixed pro- 
visionally for a term of years. It will not, in ordinary circumstances, bo 
reduced, though it may be increased for any year during that term. 

8, Every application for a grant must be submitted to the Department not 
later tWn tho Blst Deoomberi if the grant is to bo admissible for sanction 
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a fapiarjrrant under thserule (b), the fiOTerafnff 
bo-ty 1^1 be requii^ to shew that the neceaaity for euch a ffrant has no? 
arww from the ne({'leot of current repait t in prenoue years# 


29. Exoept in the oa&e of the foregoing rule, no grant shall be 
made m consideration of former expenditure in ooUege buildings. 

30. In general the proportion of the Government contribution 
made under liule 28 shall not exceed one-half of the amount guaranteed 
from private soorcea. 

31. Before a building grant is sanctioned, the site, plans, esti- 
mates, specifications, title and draft-tnist deeds must be approved by 
the Director of Public Instruction. If the college receives no monthly 
grant, the ^verning body must also satisfy the Department that it 
is likely to be maintained in etficieuoy and that it will be open to 
inspection. 

32. The Trust Deed* must declare the building to be granted 
in trust for college purposes only; It must also provide for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the building, 
and for the inspection and management of the college. 


This role does not preclude the governing body from using the building for 
other purposes^ subject, if necessaryi to the sanction of the Department 
when not required for the purposes of the college. 

2. When the grant does not exceed Ha. 1,000 the governing body may execute 
a Deedt of Acceptance in place of a trust cloed^[vide Bengal OovU, Oenerai 
Dept.t No* 684t dated ike loth November 1890,} 


33. No grant is finally sanctioned until a certificate is received 
from the governing body setting forth that the funds in their hands 
wiU, when added to the grant, be sufficient to meet all claims and 
to close the account. 

34. Advances may be made from time to time out of the sanction- 
ed grant on receipt of a report from the Public Works Department that 
the work is proceeding satisfactorily. 

36. The grant is not paid in full until : — 

(а) a report is received from the Public Works Department or 

other sufficient authority that the building is satis- 
factorily completed ; 

(б) the trust-deed is duly registered and lodged with the 

Departnoent. 


Hots.—'* 


Title-deeds of property raoitgaged to Government on aocoant of building grants 
may, as hitherto, remain with the morteagpr,”— (Tide Jiatffat O’ort., Otiural 
liept,, JiOt dated the IBth June JSSO.J 


• got the form of Trust Deed, tet page 627. 
t For the form of th. Deed of Acceptance, see page S2S. 
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(i) RI7LB8 FOR ORANTS IN-AID TO SCHOOLS Uf BEHOAL 
FOR INDIAN PUPILS. 

datid the ^th tTulp 1905^ from the Qoot. of Bengal^ 
General Bept."] 

1. An Allotment from Provincial revenues is assigned annually 
by Q-ovemment to bo expended in grants-in-aid to sohools not under 
Government management, provided they fulfil the conditions prescribed 
in the following rules and are oonduoted in aooordanoe with the general 
rules laid down by the Department. 

2. The allotment is distributed by the Director of Public Instruc- • 
tion, on the recommendation of the Divisional Inspectors, to schools 
which are certified to be eligible under these rules, reference being had 
to the requirements of each locality, as compared with others, and to 
the funds available. In determining the amount of the grants, special 
consideration shall be shown to schools which have a highly-qnalified 
and well-paid staff and which levy fees at comparatively high rates. 

Ordinary grants are given in aid of ordinary recurring 
expenditure. 

Special grants are given in aid of mon-recurring expenditure of a 
special character. 

Temporary grants are given in certain cases in aid of boarding 
houses and hostels in accordance with the principle that such establish- 
ments should generally be made self-supporting in so far as recurring 
expenditure is concerned. 

3. Any school to which a grant-in-aid is given, together with all 
its accounts, books and other records, shall at all times be open to in- 
spection and examination by any officer appointed by the Government 
for the purpose, and to this end the records and. accounts shall be placed 
in such custody that they shall be always accessible on the visit of 
any inspecting officer. Such inspection and examination shall have 
no refer once to religious instruction, but only to secular education. 

Note — The following books shall be kept by all aided sohools : — 

(rt) An admission register. 

(6) Attendance registers for teachers and scholars, together with 
a summary of such attendance, and a book for • keeping 
copies of “ C” forms for preserving the monthly 
abstract of attendance. 

(c) A register showing whether boys attending the school live 

with parents or recognized guardians or in hostels or 
messes, and, if in the last, whether suoh institutions 
are under proper supervision. 

(d) A cash-book, and a book containing copies of **B” forms 

for preserving the monthly abstract account, and also 
acquittance-rolls showing the payment of all teachers 
and all soholarship-holdors. 

(e) A visitors’ book. 

(/) A diary, stoutly bound and containing not less than 200 
pages. 
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(ff) A bo^k in which all transfer certificates received and all de> 
olarations of guardians on scholars first entering school 
are duly kept, and a guard-book in whioji details of all 
transfer certificates issued from the school and signed 
by the head-master are kept under the care of the 
head-master. 

(A)* A book containing the proceedings of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the school, if any such Committee exists, 

(f) Service-books of teachers, which shall be kept up to date. 

{j ) A catalogue of library books, and also a book in which the 
dates of issue and return of such books shall be entered. 
(Afl A correspondence book or file. 

(/) A conduct register, in which all corporal punishment inflic- 
' ted upon students shall be recorded. 

(m) A book showing the results of class examinations and at 
departmental examinations, as also at the University 
Entrance or other similar examinations. 

The head-master shall, from time to time, make entries in the 
diary, showing the visits of the Managers and Inspectors, the curricula 
and progress of the various classes, and other important facts concer- 
ning the school or its teachers and students, such as appointments, dates 
of joining, dismissal or resignation, or absences due to illness of 
teachers, instructions to staff, serious infringement of discipline, nse of 
school buildings for purposes other than school, etc., which are likely to 
be required for future reference. Such communications from the 
Inspector of Schools, as he may direct to be inserted in the diary, must 
be copied verbatim therein. An entry shall be made at least once a 
month by the head-master showing the progress of the various classes 
in their different subjects of study, but no reflections or opinions of a 
general character are to be entered. 

The only persons authorised to make entries in the diaiy are the 
head-master, the Inspector and the Assistant Inspector of Bchools, in 
the case of high schools, while, in the case of middle schools, the Deputy 
Inspector may also make entries. The diary shall be kept in the 
custody of the head-master, but shall be open at all times to the inspec- 
tion of the Managers as well as of inspecting officers. No entry once 
made may be erased or removed, nor may it bo altered otherwise than 
by a subsequent entry. 

At the commencement of each school session, the names of all 
teachers who are to form part of the school staff for the year, and the 
distribution of the work among them, shall be entered in the diary and 
signed by the head-master. Any subsequent change in the staff, or in 
the distribution of the work, ihould similarly be recorded. 

4. Inspecting officers will interfere as little as possible with the 
local management of the school, but shall satisfy themselves that the 
instruction is efficient, and that the conditions on which the grants 
were made are fulfilled ; and aid will be withdrawn from any school in 
which such conditions are not fulfilled. 

5. Grants are given on the principle of strict religious neutrality, 
and no preference will be shown to any school on the ground that any 
particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 
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6. ^ Grants will be made to auoh eobools only (w^b the exception 
of training sobools, girls* sohools, night schools for adults, and schools 
for aborigines %fid low castes) as realize some fee, however small, from 
all their sobolors. Exemption from this rule may be allowed in 
exceptional oases by the Director of Publio Instruction. 

7. No grant shall be made to a high school, unless provision is 
made for — (a) instruction in drawing, drill, gymnastics, and, if required, 
in manual training also ; {b) employment of graduates and trained 
teaohers ; (c) employment of teachers who have passed the oral ex- 
amination in English for teaching all the subjects teught throsgh the 
medium of English ; {d) instruction in any subjects which may be 
required by the local conditions of the place in which the school is 
situated; and (e) spending a portion of the grant ou purchase of educa- 
tional and othrr appliances for practical teaching of various subjects; 
nor shall a grant be admissible, unless the medium of instruction iu 
classes below the fourth be in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme for vernacular education sanctioned in Government Resolution 
No. 1, dated the 1st January 1901. 

8. The managers of any school applying for a grant must appoint 
a Secretary to conduct their correspoudenoe with the Department, and 
all their names must be stated. 

9. The managers shall be responsible for tho duo expenditure of 
the school funds in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

10. In respect of any school for which application is made, full 
information must be supplied on the following points, on which the 
grant will depend, and must be given in the shape required in Form A 
appended to these rules - 

{a) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which 
the school depends for support. 

(5) The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

(c) The average number of pupils under instruction. 

(d) Class of children attending the school, together with their 

races and creeds. 

(e) A rough statement of social position or calling of parents of 

the pupils. 

(/) The names and social standing of the persons who will form 
the Committee of Management, and the classes they 
represent. 

ig) The class of school and course of instruotion. 

{h) The number, qnalifioations, and salaries of the teaohers. 

The fees to be charged in each class. 

(/) The amount of aid sought. 

(it) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctioned, is to be payable. 

(/) The existence of other sohools of whatever classes within a 
distance of four miles of the school applying for a 
grant. In tlie case of towns like Calcutta, the four- 
mile limit will not be observed, hut in suoh oases in- 
formation at to neighbouring schools must bo fully 
given. 
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(w) The nature and size of the sohool>house and of the rooms con- 
tained in it, and also a description of the surroundings 
of the school. If possible, a rough map df the sohool 
and its immediate surroundings should be sent in 
shewing whether the school has a garden or play 
ground, and whether there are any arrangements for the 
residential accommodation of either masters or pupils, 
(e) The nature of the provision which has been made for the 
sauitary arrangements of the pupils and teaoherc, and 
the sanitation of the school buildings and its compound. 

11. An application for a gmnt shaU be made either directly to the 
Divisional Inspector, or to the District Deputy Inspector, who shall 
forward it, with his remarks, to the Inspector. The Inspector shall 
consult the District Magistrate, and, if they agree as to the rejection of 
the application, shall reject it. Otherwise it shall bo forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction for sanction or orders ao the case may be, 
with the opinion of the District Magistrate and his recommendation. 

12. Grants shall not exceed in amount the sums to be expended 
from private sources, except in sftbcial oases, under special orders of 
Government and in the case of girls’ schools under the orders of the 
Director of Public Instruction. District Board and Municipal contribu- 
tions will be reckoned for this ptirpose as receipts from- public sources.* 

13. Aided schools are divided into the following classes 

High Uchoola . — In which the pupils are educated up to the stand- 
ard of the Entrance Examination of the Calctitta 
University, or up to the standard of the “B” and 
“ O ” classes or to similar standards. 

Muklle Schools — ^In which the pupils are educated up to the 
Middle Scholarship standard. 

Primary Schools — In which the pupils are educated up to the 
Upper or Dower Primary Scholarship standard. 

QirW Schools — Including agencies for zanana instructions. 

Training Schools — For the training of masters and mistresses. 

Special /ScAco/s— For instruction in special subjects or for spe- 
cial classes of pupils, suoh as music schools, schools 
for the deaf and dumb and for the blind. 

14. Grants are of two kinds — Annual grants and special grants. 

Annual Grants. 


15. For High school the grants shall not exceed one-half of the 
income guaranteed from private sources, except in the districts of — 


BIrbhum, 

Dinajpur, 

Bangpur, 

Bogra, 

Darjeeling, 

Jalpaiguri, 

Mvmensingb, 

The island of Dakhin Sliah- 
bazpur in Baokergunge, 


Chittagong, 

Tippera,^ 

Noakbali, 

The Patna Division, 

The Bhagalpur Division, 

The Orissa Division, 

The Ohota Nagpur Division, and 
the thanas of Ebatra, Jaipur 
and Simlapal in Baukura, 


in 


which the grants may equal two-thirds of the income so guaranteed. 


* This ruU f^andt a« amended in Govt, order No. 2636, dated 18th December 1207. 
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16. For middle soliools, in whioh the expenditure is more than 
Be. 40 a mouth, the grants shall not exceed two-thirds of the income 
guaranteed f^om private souroes, except in the places mentioned above, 
ui which the grants may equal the income so guaranteed. 

17. For primary schools, and for middle schools in which the 
expenditure does not exceed Bs. 40 a month » as well as for training 
schools and special schools, the grant shall not exceed a sum equal to 
the full amount of the income guaranteed from private sources.* 

18. The amounts laid doan are maximum grants, but it must be 
understood that the maximum grant will not in all oases, and as a 
matter of course, be sanctioned. 

19. No grant shall be made, or, if made, shall be continued, unless 
the bviildings are well constructed and contain suflBoient accommodation 
for the scholars in attendance. The rooms also must be properly fur- 
nished, lighted and ventilated, and surrounding premises properly 
drained. (General directions on these points have heen issued by the 
Xiepartm^nt.) 

20 . Grants will be sanctioned ordinarily for a term of three years : 
but the Inspector may, at any time during its currency, recommend the 
revision of any grant. Notice of a proposed reduction, or suspension, 
if considerable, shall be given to the managers, who may, if considered 
necessary by the Inspector or Director, be allowed an opportunity of 
stating any objection that they may have. 

21. When a grant is sanctioned, the managers shall sign an agree- 
ment, t on stamped paper, to the effect that they will conduct the school 
in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

22. The sanction of a grant shall be conveyed in the following 
form : — 


Office Memorandum of the Director of Public Instruction. 

(1) A grant of Bs. a month is sanctioned from the 190 

for the school at , in the district of , on the following 

conditions : — 

{a) That Bs. a month at least be regularly contributed 
from private sources. 

(6) That the following scale of expenditure be maintained, 
subject to any alteration that may be sactioned by the 
Inspector : — 

Bs. 

Bead master ... ... 

Second master ... ... 

Third master 

Servants *1 In case of girls* 

Contingencies j school oiUy ... 

Total 


• ThU rule stand* as amended in GoTt. order No, 2836, dated 18th December 1907. 
F or the form of this deed, ut page SS6. 


jy. B,— When Englieh is allowed to be taught in a Middle 
should thou be recognised as a Middle English school, a fresh 
being dtaia up under Aule 21» VD, /, JS'q, 44'^ dac«l ZZ(A 


Vernaoul^ school, the school 
Agreement on stniuped paper 
Aprii i^s] 
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(2) The grant shall be payable every month. 

(3) The monthly bill (in form B annexed) must be sent to the In- 
spector for oounter-signature, and must be aooompanied lAr an amount 
(in Form G) for the month preceding that for which the bill is drawn 
and by a certificate that all salaries for the previous month hare been 
paid in full. 

After countersignature the bill will be paid at the 
treasury. 

[Notb.— W here the sanotioned saale contains an item for prize or library, separate 
accounts should be kept and vouobers should bo filled of the prize or library 
fund expenses. 

(4) The monthly bill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Secretary of the school. 

(6) The bill shall be countersigned on the distinct understanding 
that the salaries and other charges, certified by the Secretary to have 
been mid, have actually been paid. 

(6) Salaries for service in any month shall become due on the first 
day of the following month. 

(7) The appointment and dismissal of every teacher shall be noti- 
fied to the Department. No appointment shall be oonfirmed it 

has received the sanction of the Department ; and the Department shall 
have the power to enquire into any case of the dismissal of a teacher. 

(8) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the pay- 
ment of any teacher’s salary is delayed for more than two months after 
it has become due. 

(9) ^ The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the 
school is unfavourably reported on as regards the attendance or profi- 
ciency or discipline of the scholars. With the monthly bill for grant- 
in-aid, a statement of the attendance of pupils in all the n1a >sRe8 for the 
previous month shall be submitted in Form D. 

(10) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
mamgers keep their accounts in a negligent or untrustworthy manner, 
or if they send up incorrect accounts, or if they fail to transmit 
punotually the periodical returns required by the Department, or if 
the Department is otherwise dissatisfied with the management. 

(11) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
teachers are inefficient, or if they are absent from duty otherwise than 
in accordance with the rules of the Department, or if they keep the 
school renters in a negligent or untrustworthy manner. 

(12) Molidays shall not exceed 65 days in the year, exolunve of 
Stindays, except under peculiar (uroumstanoes and with the sanction of 
the Inspector. 

(13) Free studentship shall not ordinarily exceed 5 per cent, of the 
total number of puplis on the rolls, exclusive of soholarshin-holders. 
Managers of bign schools may, with the sanotion of the inspector, 
flkdmit, an additional number (not exceeding 12) of Mii batnma3n.tii» as 
free students up to the limit oil 8 per cent, of the total number of pupils 
on the rolls. 

(14) The Department shall have power to define ‘the subjects of 
instruction to be given, and to have a voice in settling the fee rates, in 

LL 2 
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controlling expenditarey in enforcing discipline, and in regulating 
attendance. 

(16) The Department shall have power to direct the Managers to 
purchase such articles as furniture, teaching appliances, black^ards, 
maps, library books, etc. 

(16) Every new election to the Oommittee of Management shall 
be notiBed to the Inspector under the signatures of the Secretary and 
of the member or members elected. 

(17) Every change of Secretary shall be notified to the Inspector 
under the signatures of the new Secretary and the members of the 
Committee of Management. 

(18) All reogipts, from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
collected, shall be entered in the account book of the school, which 
shall be open to inspection and examination by any officer appointed 
by Government for the purpose. All receipts collected by the head- 
master should be remitted on the same date, as far as possible, to the 
Secretary with a chalan to be signed by the Secretary after the receipt 
of the money. 

(19) No part of the previous balance of the school shall be spent 
without the sanction of the Inspeetor, except for payment of the sanc- 
tioned establishment, in order to make up any deficit in the private 
contributions in any particular month. 

(20) The surplus funds of the school shall be placed in the Postal 
Savings Bank at the end of each quarter, and the savings bank account 
should be made out in the joint names of the Secretary and one of the 
members of the Managing Oommittee, who will bo selected for the 
purpose by the Committee. 

(21) No new building shall be constructed for the school until the 
plan and estimates have been approved by the Inspector. 

(22) Government may claim a fair share of any balance at the 
credit of a school at the time of its abolition, as well as of the sale-pro- 
ceeds of any school-house or furniture towards the erection, enlarge- 
ment, repairs or purchase of which a grant may have been given by 
Government. 

Special Grants. 

23. Grants may bo given to managers of sobool in aid — 

Ui) of erecting, enlarging or furnishing sohool buildings ; 

(i) of attaching hoarding establishments to high schools; 

(c) of executing extensive repairs ; and 

(ri) in special oases, of paying off debts incurred in erecting •r 
enlarging sohool buildings. 

HOfB.— 1. Expenditure in the purchase of buildings may be treated as expenditure In the 
erection of buildings. 

2, The sum to bo allotted annually for building grants to Sohool shall be fixed 
provisionally for a term of years. It shall not, in ordinary eiroamstanoeSi 
be reduced, though it may bo increased for any year during that term. 

8. Every application for a grant shall be submitted to the Department not later 
than on the 81st December, if the grant is to bo admissible for sanction 
during the following financial year. If found to be in accordance with the 
other respects deserving of support, it will be included in the 
list of approved application/* If not so inolvded. the reasons shall be 
noticed to the managers. 
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4. The total sum allotted for the year will be divided botweenVcfaoole for difi'erent 
sections of the oommunity (Europeans, Hindus, MuhamoiadaDB, Native 
Christians, etc.) in some proportion to the requirements of each oominunity, 
as indicated by the amount of the approved applications ” received from 
each,, regard being also paid to preferential clai'ns at* explained in note (5)* 
Grants not required by one section of the community may, towards the close of 
-the year, be reappropriated to meet the wants of another section. 

6. In selecting “ approved applications ” for sanction, thoBe projects that involve 
the education or boarding of an increased number of pupils shall ordinarily 
be preferred to those that merely seek to improve the accommodation of 
existing pupils. 

6. In the case ol an application for a repair grant under rule (c), the managers will 
bo required to show that the necessity tor such a grant has not arisen from 
the neglect of current repairs in previous years. 

24. Except in the case provided in the foregoing rule, no grant 
fthall be made in consideration of previous expenditure on school 
buildings. 

25. In general, the proportion of the Government contribution 
made under rule 23 shall not exceed the proportion laid down in 
rules 15 to 18 for a school of the same class. 

Nots. — ^Tli« sum of lis, 10,000 is fined as ordinarily the inaxinaum grant for any undl - 
taking or project. 

26. Before a building grant is sanctioned, the site, plans, estimates, 
speoifioationsy title and draft trust-deeds must be approved by the 
Director of Public Instruction. If the school reoeives no monthly 
grant, the Managers must also satisfy the Department that it is likely 
to be maintained in eflBciency and that it will be o^en to inspection. 

27. The Trust Deed* must declare the building to be granted in 
trust for school purposes only. It must also provide for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the buildings, 
and for the inspection and management of the school. 

Note.— 1. This rule does not preclude the managers from using the building for other 
purposes subject, if oocessary, to the sanction of the Department, when not 
required for the purposes of the school. 

2. When the grant does not exceed Rs. 1,000, the manager may execute a Devilt 
of Acceptance in place of a trust deed [vide Bengal Oovt., Oefieral JJept, 
No, r584t daitd the ISlk November 1SOOJ\ 

28. No grant will be finally sanctioned, until a certificate is received 
from the managers, setting forth that the funds in their hands will, 
when added to the grant, be sufficient to 'meet all claims and to close 
the account. 

29. Advances may be made from time to time out of the sanc- 
tioned grant on receipt of a report from the Fublio Works Department 
that the work is proceeding satisfaotorily. 

30. No grant will be paid in full until — 

(1) a report is received from the Public Works Department or 

other competent authority that the building is satisfaotorily 
completed, and 

(2) the trust-deed is duly registered and lodged with the Depart- 

ment. 

Note-—** Titlo-doods of pioperty mortgaged to Government on account of buiWing 
grants may, as hitherto, remain with the mortgagor [vide Bengal Govt,, 
Ueneral Dept,^ No, 44^^ dated the 16th June 1800.] 

* F r the foiin of the Trust Deed, see page 657. 

t For the form of the Deed of Acoeptanco, see page 556, 
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vi 1905. 


D. P. 

Cir. No. 173, 
5 Ootr, 1906. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RULES^ 

New grant or renewal of grants. 

1. In submitting recommendations for new ^ants or renewal of 
previous grants, Inspeetors of schools should at the same time send a 
copy of the latest inspection report on the school made by any inspecting 
officer of the Department. 

2. Copies of any previous inspection report, should such bo 
considered as likely to be of help to the Director of Public Instruction 
in arriving at a clear understanding of the condition of the institution in 
question, might also be annexed. 

Applications for renewal of Qrants-in-aid. 

All applications for renewal of grants-in-aid are to be in future 
acoompaniM by a statement showing the actual receipts or expenditure 
under each head for each of the preceding three years, in addition to 
tjie full statement for the last six months. 

I- It has been brought to notice that applications for renewal or 
^ revision of grantB-in'aid are often received in Director of Public 
instruction’s office long after the expiry of the period for which the 
grants were sanctioned. 

2. This practice is objectionable in many wavs. The Government 
grant is supposed to be an integral part of the senool income — integral 
because it is assumed that without the Government grant the school is 
unable to work on the basis of the sanctioned establishment, which 
represents practically in every case the minimum staff required for carry- 
ing on the work of the school with anything approaching efficiency. 
If therefore the Government grant is not drawn by a school for a long 
time, the inference is either that the teachers are not being paid, or that 
the capital of the school is being drawn on, or that the requisite number 
of teachers are not employed, or, finally, that the grant is not reaUy 
required at all. 

8. In order to put a stop to the inconveniences and irregularities 
which arise from the present objectionable practice, I request that in 
future every application for the revision or renewal of a grant may be 
submitted to this office at least one whole month before the date of the 
expiry of the grant. In the event of delay being caused by failure on 
the pari of the authorities of a school to submit their application in 
time, the school will be liable to forfeit the grant for the period which 
elapses between the date of the expiry of the grant and the date of the 
rero’pt of the application for renewal. 

4. In the statement of the present and proposed constitution of the 
school which the authorities are called upon to fill in when they apply 
for the renewal of a grant, the following two items of ii^ormation are 
required : — (o) the average number of pupils for the last six months, and 
(6) the average fee income during the last six montlb. The present 
pmotice is to supply this information for the six months which imme- 
diately precede the date on which the grant expires. For the future 
sit months for which this information is returned should be the six 
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months which immediately precede the date on which the application 
form for renewal is filled in, whatever that date may he. 

6. It is also essential that a recent inspection report should he 
submitted with every application for renewal of a grant. In order to 
enable the school authorities to comply with this demand, you are re- 
quested to arrange that every aided school should be inspected during 
the last six months of the term of the sanctioned grant. 


Applications for Building grhnt. 

1. All applications for building grants should bo accompanied Btngai Oo/i., 
by proper plans giving necessary details and dimensions, and estimates no**139it ^ 
giving full detailed ^ measurement. The plans and estimates should, ^^s sepr. looi! 
as far as possible, be in the form of those perpared by Executive 
Engineers in the Public Works Department. 

2. If firms submitting estimates have any difficulty in under- 
standing what is required, they may refer to the Executive Engineer, 

1st or 2nd Calcutta Division^ who will always be glap to give assist- 
ance in the matter. 



FORM A. 

{In which apphcaiion must he made to the Inspector for new grants-in-aid or for renewal of old grants.) 

application for a GRANT-IN-AID FOB 
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School at 


id District 


Month ending 


19 . 


Bill fos Gbant-in-aio. 


Thb Secbbtaky of Stitb in Council fob India j)r. 


To the grant-in-aid for the month ending 

Bs. * 

A. i 

! 

F. 

j 

See order of Director of Publte 
Instruction, No. , dated 

the 190 . 



1 




Fatable at the 


Treasury. 


Tfl6 


^ccTetaty of the 


Fasibd for Rs. 


Impector of SchooU. 


The 


- J9 , 


Division, 
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FOEM C. 

MONTHLY ABSTRACT ACCOUNT. 

School at , DisTRifex 

For the month of 19 , 

Rbcbipts 



DiSBUBSBMENTfi. 


I. —Monthly 
charffof) Br)eci- 
/lea in the 
gr^ut. 


II.— Charges 
falling du«« in 
the month. 


III.— Amounts 
actually paid 
during the 
month. 


Explanation of 
dilTerenoe 
betwoon 

columns 1 and II. 


. H<‘ad Master 
2nd do. 


— Head Pandit 

Snd do, 

3rd do. 

4Mi do. 
filh do. 

Servants— number 



[/ibi*ary 

Conti 11 geneics 


Add outstanding dues (if any) from last account 


Expenditure from sperdal grants 

Uenind of Secretary’s advance (see aeooimt for 

Total of actual payments during the month 
Balance in hana on the last day of the month . 



'• Outstanding dues 
(if any) from pro 
sent account, 
namely,!] e differ- 
onoe ^tween A 
and B 
Bs. 


Secr^tarif, 


I DECLARE that all the amoiiiita mentioned in this account >8 received and 
paid during the month, have actually been so received and paid. 

Examined. 

Dated 

\ Seeretarv* 

The ■ -- 190 . J 

Stead Maeter, 

KoTS.— 1. This account. Is to he for the month preceding that for which the accompanying grant- 
in-aid bill is drawn. 

2. It is to be an abstract of the actual receipts and disbursemeuts during the month, as 

entered in the cash account hook. 

3. The Reoreiary will send this account in duplicate, if required to do so by the Inspector. 

4. If the declaration at the foot of this account is falsely signed the Secretary is thereby 








FORM D. 

ABSTRACT REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE. 

School at District - 

For the month of — — — 1 
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Pu>)lio Instruction No. 14. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GRANTS-IN-AID. 

[Vide jR.nh 21 ] 

(To BR DRAWN UP ON EIGHT ANNAS STAMPED PAPER.) 


Committee “) 


> Members. 


We, whose names are enJered in tlie 
margin, liereby acoopt the Government 
grant of Rupees 

sanctioned by the Director of Publio 
Instruction for tlie Class 


Scliool at 


J on the conditions sot forth in his Memo- 

Meniher ^ Seoretary. randum No. , dated 


and in consideration of such grant, we jointly and severally agree to be 
responsible for the proper management of the school and the due 
application of its funds until we shall have severally notified our 
retirement from the Committee of Management either to the Inspector 
personally or by a registered letter addressed to him through the 
Post. 


(Here 8 gmturet.) 
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DEED OF ACCEPTANCE OF SPECIAL ORANT-IN-AID. 


[•Vide Buie 37, Note 3.] 

Wb, whose names are entered in the margin, and whose signatures 

appear at the foot hereof 


Committee qf Management. 


1 


e 

s 


of 

random No. 
sideration of such 


School 

College 


at 


hereby accept the special 
grant of Rupees 
only, sanctioned by Govem- 
moit through the Direotor 
of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, for the 

in the district 


, in the Director of Public Instruction’s memo- 
, dated the , and in con- 

int, we hereby severally and individually, and also 
with the intent of binding (so far as we can) our successors in office, 
agree that Government shall, if the is at any time hereafter 
abolished, receive a fair share of any balance at the credit of the said 
&Vi^e abolition, as well as of the sale-proceeds of 

any school buildings or furniture in or towards the erection or purchase 
of which the above or any previous grant may have been in whole or 
in part applied. The decision as to what is a fair share of such credit 
balance and sale-proceeds, respectively, shall rest, in case of dispute 
with the Direotor of Public instruction, Bengal,^ whose decision in 
regard thereto shall be final and binding on all parties. 


D. P. I, 

Cir. No. 79, 4 ^ 
26 April 1906. 


Instructions. 

This bond is to be executed when grants-in-aid are given by the 
Education Department. Ih3 agreement has to be drawn up on an 
eight-annas stamped paper, and has to be signed by the members of 
the Managing Committee concerned. The Board of Revenue and the 
j-iegal Remembrancer hold that, if a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee retires or resigus and is succeeded by some one else, either a 
fresh bond must be executed on an eight-annas stamped paper by the 
whole body of members, or by the new member only. If the latter 
alt^uativo is preferred, a reference must be made in the deed to the 
former deed. This procedure should be followed in future. 
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FORM OF TRUST DEED. 

[Vide Buie 3Z.] 

3Enllenim made the day of 19 BETWEEN 

hereinafter called the said Trustees of tbe one part and The Secbetaey 
OF State foe India in Council, hereinafter called the said Secretary of 
State of the other part, Whereas the piece or parcel of land hereinafter 
described and express^ to be hereby assured is now vested in the said 
Trustees as Managers and Trustees of the School, And 

WHEREAS by the i^es for grants>in>aid to schools and colleges in force 
in Bengal it is inter alia declared under tbe head of “ Special Grants ** 

(Articles 23, 26 and 27) as follows:— 

** 23. Granta may bo g[ivon to Managers of schools in aid— 

(а) Of erecting, enlarginr: or furnishing school buildinga. 

(б) Of executing extensive repairs. 

(c) In special oaeesi of paying off debts incurred in erecting or enlarging school 
buildiags. 

•‘26. Before a building grant H panctioned the site plans, estimates, specifications, title 
and Trust Deeds must lie approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

“ 27, Tho Trust Deed must declare the building to be granted in trust for school purposes 
only,. It must aUo provide for the legal ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance 
of the budding, and for the inspection and management of the school.” 

And whereas the said Trustees have applied to the said Secretary of 
State for a grant-in-aid of 

Here state 

And wheebas the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, acting for for whwu^'tho 

and on behalf of the said Secretary of State has satisfied himself that ** 

the site plans, estimates, and speoifleations of the said buildings are ” ' 

suited to the school and that the title to the said land forming tho site 

is in order, and has accordingly sanctioned a grant of Rs. 

to be paid to the said Trustees on their completing the said buildings 

to his satisfaction and in accordanee with the plans and specifications 

aforesaid in consideration of their executing in favour of tbe said 

Secretary of State such conveyance or assurance as is hereinafter 

contained, Nov this Indenture witnesskth that in pursuance of the 

said agreement in this behalf and in consideration of the said grant-in- 

aid or sum of Rs. to be hereafter paid as aforesaid by 

the said Secretary of State to the said Trustees, they the said Trustees 

do and each of them doth hereby grant, convey and assign unto the said 

Secretary of State his successors^ and assigns all that ^ece or parom of 

land situate in the registration district of sub-district 

of REd thana of oontaining 

by estimation an area of 

and bounded on the north by 

on the south by 

on the east by ■ . 

on the west by 

together with all and singular the buildings and erections now being 
or which may hereafter be thereon expressly including the said building# 
id he erected as aforesaid and all rights easements and appurtenances 


Full namef, 
a<]dreMes and 
descriptions of 
the Trustees 
or Managers 
of the school# 


Name of 
school. 
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wbatsoever usually held or oocupied therewith or reputed to belong or 
be appurtenant thereto and also all furniture fixtures fittings maps and 
other sohool apparatus school-books and chattels for the time being in 
and belonging to or used or to be used for the said school and all the 
estate right title interest claim and demand of the said Trustees into 
and upon the said hereditaments and premises To hav^ and to hodd 
the said piece or parcel of land hereditaments chattels and effects 
and all other the premises expressed to be hereby assured unto and 
to the use of the said Secretary of State his successors in office and 
assigns according to the nature and tenure thereof respectively upon the 
trusts nevertheless and to and for the intents and purposes following 
that is to say upon trust to permit the same hereditaments and premises 
to be used as and fur the purposes of a public sohool the said sohool to 
be managed and conducted in all respects in accordance with the rules 
and regulations for the time being in force of the Education Depart- 
ment in Bengal and to be always open at all times to the inspection of 
the Director of Public Instruction in BenMl for the time being or of 
any officer of Government appointed for tliat purpose and upon further 
trust in case the said Trustees or their sucqessors in that office shall at any 
time fail to maintain and keep in good and substantial order and repair 
and condition the buildings to he erected in the said hereditaments and 
premises to the end that the same may be always efficient for use for the 
purposes of the said school or if the said sohool shall at any time cease 
to exist or cease to be conducted in accordance with the foregoing rules 
then and in any of such cases to forthwith make sale and absolutely 
dispose of the said hereditaments and premises and apply the proceeds 
of sush sale after payment thereout of all costs and expenses attending 
the same in or towards recouping or reimbursing to the said Secretary of 
State his sucoessors or assigns the said gp-ant in-aid or sum of Ps. 
and pay the surplus if any to the said Trustees parties hereto or other 
the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the said school. In witness 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their respec- 
tive hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by 
the above-named 
in the presence of 
Signed sealed and delivered by 
the above-named 
in the presence of 
Signed sealed and delivered by 

Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal * in the General and 
Revenue Departments for and 
in behalf of Ilia Honour the > 

, liieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal 
acting in the premises for and 
on behalf of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council in 
the presence of J 
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(c) OBANTS-IN-AID TO OIBLS* SCHOOLS- 

RULES FOR AIDING GIRLS* SCHOOLS IN AND NEAI^ CALCUTTA IN 
REFERENCE TO THE NEW VERNACULAR EDUCATION SCHEME. 

1. The annual sum allotted to grants>in-aid of aohoola in and 
about Calcutta is about Bs. 55,000. 

2. This sura will be distributed partly according to (A) attendance 
and partly according to (6) general einciency, i.e., teachers’ quali- 
fication, discipline, house accommodation and quality of teaching 
imparted. 

A. — In reference to roll number. 


Avirags monthly roll 

NUMBER (GIliLS ONLY). 

Annual grants for schools teaching bfeicibntlt standards. 

Infant. 

I. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Entrance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Ks. 

Bi. 

Us. 

Re. 

Re. 

Ri. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Below 40 

40 

60 

80 

120 

160 

220 

280 

480 

40 to 69 

60 i 

7ft 

lOO 

13S 

160 

220 

2K0 

610 

60 to 89 

60 

90 

160 

190 

200 

280 

320 

630 

90 to 110 

70 

ICO 

200 

230 

260 

840 

400 

640 

120 to 140 

RO 

120 

250 

800 

330 

880 

460 1 

680 

160 and upward 

90 

130 

300 

850 , 

1 

380 

440 

460 



B. — In reference to general efficiency. 

N, i?.— Schools below StandarJ I will not get bdj aid acoordiog to scale (B) . 


Annual maximum grants for efficiency in — 


Standard 

.. 1. 

11 . 

111. 

IV. 

V 

VI. 

Training class. 

Entrance cJaei 


Hs. 

Be. 

Bs. 

R8. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

,Rs. 


26 

40 

60 

90 

180 

280 

1,000 

^800 


3. Special grants will bo given for boarding schools in addition to 
grants earned as above : — 

For each pupil (in other than Training schools) Be. 1 a month. 

For ditto in Training schools ... Bs. 2 „ 

4. Training schools, in addition to attendance and efficiency 
grants under rule 2, and boarding grants under rule 3, will receive 
a further tuitional grant of Be. 1 a month for each pupil under 
training. 

6. In deciding on the grants to be paid under rules 2, 3 and 4, it 
will be necessary also to consider the average figures for the last three 
years in each case. 

6. The several standards will be as in the statements A and B in 
rule 2. 

7. No pupil who has not read the full course of Standard IV will 
be allowed to join a Training school in the Jonior Tea^nhership class 
and none who has not read the full course of Standard FI the Senior 
Teachership class. 

MM 


I). P. T. 
Cir. No. 81 f- 
6 June 
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OranU-in^aiif OirW Schools, 


8. A Bohool getting an e£ELoiecoy grant for a higher standard shall 
not be allowed an efficiency grant for a lower standard. 

9. It is tn be particularly observed that the scales upon which 
grants are to be given as mentioned in rules 2, 3 and 4 are only of an 
approximate oharaoter, and may be inoreased or reduced in any year 
according to the funds at the disposal of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 

10. In addition to the sum of Bs. 55,000 referred to above, the 
sum of Bs. 780 is annually distributed in prizes as follows : — 


20 

prizes for 

passes 

in standard 

Bs. 
IV, 15 

each 

Bs. 

300 

10 

>9 



V, 18 

99 

180 

» 


ff 

9 9 

VI, 20 

99 

160 

5 


•1 


VII, 28 

99 

140 





Total 


780. 



OHEA-FTEI?. XIV.. 

BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

1.-BR0THBLS’ AND DISORDERLY HOUSES 
IN THR VICINITY OP EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
BENGAL ACT No. Ill of 1906. 

[PUBUSHED IN TUB CALCUTTA GaZETTE OF THE 4tH ApRIL, 1906.) 

Afi Act to prof ids for the disco iitinmiice of' Brothels and Disorderly 
Homes in certain localities in Bengal. 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the discontinuance 
of brothels and disorderly houses in certain localities in Bengal ; It 
is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. (I) This Act may be called the Bengal Disorderly Houses 
Act, 1906; 

(2) It applies to all municipalities constituted under the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1884 ; and 

(S) The Lieutenant-Governor may, by notification in the Calcutta 
Gazette, extend it to any specified local area not being a municipality. 

2. (1) When any Magistrate of the first class receives information— 

(a) that any house in the vicinity of any educational institu- 

tion, or of any boarding-house, hostel or mess used or 
occupied by students, is used as a brothel or for the 
purpose of habitual prostitution, or is used by disorderly 
persons of any description, or 

(b) that any house is used ns aforesaid to the annoyance of res* 

pectable inhabitants of the vicinity, or 

(c) that any house in tlio immediate neighbourhood of a can- 

tonment is used as a brothel or for the purpose of habi- 
tual prostitution. 


Shoi-t tiUtt 
and extont, 

Jion. Act III 
of 1884, 


Power to 

direct discoii' 
tiiiuanoo of 
uso of bouse 
AS a brothle or 
by disorderly 
persons. 


MM 2 
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ltV.~BVlI,D»(OS AHD RBSlDBNCSS. 

Suildinjf Advttne0t. 

he may aammon the owner, tenant, manager or occupier of the house to 
appear before him either in person or by agent ; and, if satisfied that 
the house is used as described in clause (a), clause (i) or clause (e), as 
the case ma^ he, may, by written order, direct such owner, tenant, 
manager or occupier, within a period to be stated in such order, not 
lets than five days from the date thereof, to discontinue such use : 

Provided that action under this sub- section shall be taken only-- 

(t) with the sanction or by the order of the District Magis- 
trate ; or 

(ii) on the report of the Commissioners of the municipality con- 
cerned ; or 

(Hi) on the oomplaint of three or more persons resident in the 
immediate vioinity of the house to which the complaint 
refers. 

(9) If any person against whom an order has been passed by a 
Magistrate under sub-section (i) fails to oomj)ly with suoh order 
within the period stated therein, the Magistrate may impose on him 
a fine which may extend to twenty-five rupees for every day after the 
expiration of that period during which the house is so used. 

Provided that no fine shall be imposed on an owner if he is able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Magistrate that he has taken suoh action 
as is within his power to comply with the order. 


2.-BUILDING ADVANCES. 

Advancks to public oflScers for house-building are regulated by the 
rules laid down in Eesolution No. 27vJlA., dated the 30th June 1892, 
by the Government of India, Financial Department (as subsequently 
modified). The niles are reproduced in the Civil Account Code (7th 
edition) as Article 136 and are shown below : — 

Eules. 

I. — Advances may he made under the sanction of Local Govern- 

ments and Administrations and Heads of Imperial 
Departments to officers who desire to build houses for 
occupation by themselves at places where no houses are 
available, or where house-rent is exceptionally high. No 
advance is permissible for the oonstruotion of a house, 
except at the place in which the officer is aotualiy serving, 
or at which be is permitted to reside while in active 
service. 

II. ’-All such advances must hebondjide required for the purpose 

of building suitable houses for the personal residence of 
the officers concerned; and if more is advanced than 
shall be actually expended for the purpose, the surplus 
shall be refunded to Government. 
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III. — The advances may be made in instalments when considered 
desirable, and when so made, repayment shall commence 
from the fourth issue of pay alter the first instalment 
is taken ; but when the advance is taken in one instal* 
ment, repayment shall commence with the second issue 
of pay. The repayment of the whole advance shall in 
both cases be completed in two years. 

lY. — No advance shall exceed six months’ salary of the officer 
to whom it 18 made ; and not more than one advance 
shall be made for the same house. 

V. — Eecovery will be made by the Treasury Officer, or other dis- 
bursing officer, deducting monthly instalments equal to 
one-twentyfourth part of the advance from the salary 
bills of the officer concerned. 


VI.— -In order to secure Government from loss consequent on an 
officer dying or quitting the service from complete 
repayment of the advance, the house so built, together 
with the land it stands upon, must be mortgaged to 
Government, by whom the mortgagee will be released on 
liquidation of the full amount of the advance. 

YII. — The officer must satisfy Government regarding his title to the 
land upon which the house is or is proposed to be built. 

VIII. — An officer quitting or removed from the station where he 
has built a house, before the whole amount of the advance 
has been liquidated, will continue liable to the deduction 
of his monthly instalment until the advance has been 
repaid ; but, with the special sanction of the Local 
Government, he may be allowed to dispose of the house, 
provided he is thereby enabled to clear off at once the 
whole amount due ; or to transfer it to any officer of his 
own or higher rank, the future deductions being made 
from the salary of such officer. 

IX. — An officer may, after transfer to a new station, be allowed 
a second advance provided the former one has been 
completely repaid. 

X.— 'Applications for advances must be made through the appli- 
cant’s depaitmental superior, who will record his opinion 
as to the necessity for the assistance solicited. The 
applicant must certify that the sum is to be expended in 
building only, and pledge himself that, should there be 
any surplus funds after the house is completed, they 
will be at once refunded to Government. 


XL— The last-pay certificate granted to officers under advances 
must specify the original amount of such cuivance, the 
amoDUt repaid, and the balance remaining due. 

* Shown below A fotm of mortgage bond * will be 

issued to officers who may wish to avail 

themselves of the advance. 
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FORM OP MORTGAGE BOND. 


THIS INDENTURE made the 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety 


day of 
BETWEEN 


a Civil Officer of 

of the one part and the Secretary oe State for India in Oouncil of 
the other part : Witnesseth that under the provisions of the Resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council dated the thirtieth day of June 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety>two No. JL^ and in considera- 


tion of the sum of rupees 
paid to the said 

by the said Secretary of State in Council (the 
receipt whereof the said 

doth hereby acknowledge) for the purpose 

of enabling the said 

to defray the expenses of building a sui|ablo house for his own residence 
in he the 

said doth hereby for 

himself his heirs executors and administrators covenant with the said 
Secretary of State in Council and his successors that he the said 

his heirs 

executors or administrators will pay unto the said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns the said sum of Rupees 
on the day of next : and 

THIS Indenture also witnesseth that for the consideration aforesaid 
he the said doth hereby 

convey unto the said Secretary of State his successor and assigns : all 
that piece of land situate in the district 


. * he the said 

from the date 

of commence- COIlVSy UDt 
menl of repay- pioc© 

monfc of the * 


para^'aph 5 
(III) of the 
liosolutioD. 


sub-registration district of 
or less bounded on the north by 


registration district of 


containing 


loan under of registration district of and 

waw-aph 6 gub-pogistration district of containing more 

itesoiuHL or less bounded on the north by on the south by 

on the east by 
and on the west by 
together with the dwelling-house 
and the out-offices stables oook-rooms and out-buildings of all kinds 
t Whore the intended to bo used with the said dwelling-house lately erected t 

house, omces° and together with all rights easements and appurtenances to the same 
''^’’boerere'ot*^ them belonging : to hold the said premises unto the said 

M aw*" in Secretary of State his successors and assigns absolutely as his and their 
course of being qwu property. PROVIDED always that if and as soon as the said 
“lately ereX s'lBi of Ru]jeeB shall have been repaid by the deduction 

ed" Bubstituto of monthly instalments of the salary of the said 

Resolution mentioned or by any other 
or “now being means whatsoever then the said Secretary of State his successor and 
tiT*Si’ may “signs will at any time thereafter upon the request and at the cost 
oe, of the said 

his executors administrators and assigns reoonvey 


t Wher# tho 


yet been erect- 
ed or are in 
coarse of being 
built, for 
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the said premises unto the said 

his executors administrators and assigns or as he or they shall direct : * 
AMD it is hereby declared that if the said 

shall die or quit the service before the said sum of 
rupees shall have been fully paid ofE then and in 

either of such oases it shall be lawful for the said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns to sell the said premises or any part 
thereof either together or in parcels and either by public auction or 
by private contract with power to buy in or rescind any contract for 
sale and to re-sell without being responsible for any loss which may 
be occasioned thereby : and to do and execute all such acts and assur- 
ances for effectuating any such sale as the said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns shall think fit : and it is hereby declared 
that the receipt of the said Secretary of State his successors or 
assigns for the purchase-money of the promises sold or any part 
thereof shall effectually discharge the purchaser or purchasers there- 
from : and it is hereby declared that the said Secretary of State 
his successors and assigns shall hold the moneys to arise from any 
sale in pursuance of the aforesaid power upon trust in the first place 
thereout to pay all the expenses incurred on such sale and in the 
next place to apply such moneys in or towards satisfaction of the 
moneys for the time being owing on the security of these presents 
and then to pay the surplus (if any) to the said 

his executors administrators or assigns : and it is 
hereby declared that the said Resolution shall bo deemed and taken 
to the part of these presents. 


In witness whereof the said 

and ... order of 

the Governor-General of India in Council (or of the Governor of 

in Council) (or of the L/ieutenant-Governor of 
) (or the Chief Commissioner of ) 

on behalf of the said Secretary of State in Council have hereunto set 
their hands the day and the year first above written. 

Signed by the said'l 

I 

and in 

i 

the presence of — J 


Name of witness, 
address and ocoui>a- 
tion of witness, 
Nam« of second 
witness address and 
occupation of wit- 
ness. 


0 ). 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

w 



Bengal Govt, p 
Oe&l. Dept, 
Ko. 764. f 
22 Faby. 1826. 

D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 68, f 
26 March 1895. 


D. P. : 

C.r. No. 162,. 
17 Novr. 189: 
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tuUding Sequititiom. 


The form below was prescribed by the Government of Bengal 
APPIJOATION FOR HOUSE-BUILDING ADVANCE. 


NAtne of i 
Applicant. 1 

1 

i 

Appoint* 

rnent* 

Pw. 

Amount of 
advance, 
required, 
and nnmbei 
of instill- 
mentt. 

Pnrnosefor 

wnioh 

required. 

Applicant’s 
title to the 
land upon 
vfhich it 

Isi propoeed 
to build the 
house (etde 
rule?). 

Whether no 
house is 
available, or 
hftuse rent 
is eiception.. 
ally nigh. 

If an 

sdtance was 
previously 
taken, 
whether it 
has been* 
fully repaid 
by the 
applicant. 

i 

1 

2 

Ll 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

i 

i 

i 

! 

1 

1 

! 

1 

! 1 
j 

1 

i 







I hereby ceitify that the adiance will be expended solely for the 
purpose lueutioned in column 5 cf the abSve statement, ^and I pledge 
myS' lf that, sliould there be any , surplus after paying the cost of 
constructing the house, 1 will at once refund it to Government. 


Signature of applicant. 


Signature of applicant't 
Departmental superior, 

3.— BUILDING REQUISITIONS. 

Desolutiou dated the Sith September 1891, bp the Govt, of Bengal, 
linancial Dept. 

The LieuteHant-Goveruor has noticed that applications for new 
Y buildings, or for alterations and additions to existing buildings borne 
• on the books of the Publio Works Department, are frequentljr sub- 
mitted to Government by district or departmental officers without 
any explanalion as to too nature of the existing accommodation, 
the objection taken to it, and the neoestity for the particular 
change which ♦hey advocate. In suoii cases it has been not unusual 
to call on the Executive Engineer for a detailed plan and an estimate 
of cost, which generally takes that officer a great deal of time and 
trouble to prepare, and to send them up with a recommendation 
for the sanction of Government to the project, and for an allotment of 
the amount required, and then, and not till then, has Government an 
opportunity of considering whether the project is really necessary or 
reasonable. This practice must be stopped for the future, aud all 
officers of Government must understand that every project which has 
to come before Government os involving larger expenditure than 
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'Building Jieqmsitionf, 

Heads of Departments are authorised to sanction by themselves 
must pass through three stages — 

(1) Administrative sanction. 

(2) Preparation of, and sanction to, plans and estimates. 

(3) Financial provision. 

2. The second and third stages concern the Public Works and the 
Financial Depaj'tments, but the first concerns the initiating officers and 
the departments interested. Administrative sanction will be given by 
the Department of the Secretariat which deals with the ordinary 
administrative business of the officer or department concerned, and in 
applying for this, it will rest with the officers themselves to prove 
the necessity, on administrative grounds, of the work which they 
recommend the Government to undertake. No application should 
reach Government which does not contain such a clear account of the 
matter as shall enable it to decide, not only whether administrative 
sanction shall be given to the project, but also what degree of urgency 
attaches to it. A rough calculation of the cost of the work and a 
sketch of the ground plan should generally be sent up ; and, if 
necessary, the local Public Works officers may he asked for their advice 
and assistance in preparing these. But regular plans and estimates 
should in no case be prepared in this stage of the proceedings. 

3. When administrative sanction has been accorded and commu- 
nicated to the I’ublic Works Department of the Secretariat, that 
Department will issue the necessary instructions for the preparation of 
detailed estimates and plans, and arrangement will then be made, 
if possible, for the provision and allotment of funds. 

4. Unless administrative sanction has been previously obtained 
no work should be entei-ed in the statement of demands which Heads 
of Departments and others are required to submit to the Public Works 
Department of the Secretariat on or before the 15th November of each 
year for the provision of funds in the following financial year. In 
oases of urgency or in very exceptional cases, where the necessity for 
the work arises only a short time before the statement is due, and 
could not have been foreseen, the officer preparing the estimate may 
include the work, stating at the same time in a note that administrative 
sanction has been or will be separately applied for. 

5. In the case of piojects affecting buildings, such as excise build- 
ings, which are not on the books of the Public Works Department, but are 
built and repaired by the Civil Departments concerned, it may often 
be found convenient to submit the plan and estimate with the appli- 
cation for administrative sanction. Care must, however, be taken that 
this departure fiom the regular procedure laid down above is only 
resorted to when no question can arise as to the necessity of the 
expenditure. It is one of the objects of these oiders to save the waste 
of time and labour that is involved in preparing plans and estimates of 
projecls which are afterwads rejected for administrative reasons. For 
all large schemes, therefore, and for any proposal that involves a 
departure from the standard policy of the office or department in such 
matters, administrative sanction should always be obtained before plana 
and estimates are pre^pared* 
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ANNUAL BUILDING REQUISITIONS. 

jVo. S6J!fO^., dated the SSnd June 1900, from the Govt, of SengaL 

P. W. D. to D. P.L 

I AM directed to enclose a copy of a form in which your annual 
demands for new original works should be submitted in future for 
inclusion in the Public Works Budget for the following year. This 
statement should be submitted on or before the 15th November in 
each year, in accordance with existing orders. 

2. 1 am to invite a reference to Financial Department’s Hesolu" 
tion, dated 24th September 1891, relating to administrative sanctions, 
and particularly to paragraph 4 of that Bosolution. The orders 
contained in that para^aph have in recent years, been in many oases 
entirely overlooked. In the total demand for the current year more 
than two-thirds dealt with proposals to which no administrative 
sanction had been accorded. 

3. Considerable diflBculty is often experienced in classifying the 
works asked for when, as is generally the case, the available funds 
do not nearly suffice to meet all demands. A column has, therefore, 
been entered in the statement in which your opinion as to the relative 
urgency of the demands can be given by numbering them in the 
order of their importance. 

4. I am to ask that local officers may be reminded of the necessity 
of submitting their proposals in time to admit of this statement being 
submitted to Government by due date. 
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Statement of Demands on the Public Works Department Budget for neto 
buildings, or additiotis and alterations to existing^ j buildings, for 
the year 190 -190 . 


i 

«: 

1 

0 
•d 

1 

S3 


. 

Locality. 

— 

Description of project. 

Order of importance in ; 
the opinion of Head of 
the Department. 

' ■ 

Approximate cost. 

— 

Date of administratire , 
sanction. l 

Rsmabks. 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

r> 

7 




• 

1 

j 

i 

i 

i 

1 

! 

i 

! 

1 
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o. p. I. Under the orders of Government, in the Public Works Depart* 
Cir. No. 1*68, ment, dated the 10th September 1894, I am required to submit to 
loscpr. 1906 . by the loth November of each year, a list of works arranged 

in order of urgency, required for this Department, which have received 
adminibtrative approvu, hut which are not likely to be completed in 
the current year. In order to enable me to prepare such a list in 
good time, I have the honour to request that you will be so good as 
to submit at once, a statement of the works, the necessity of which 
has been admitted by Government and administrative approval given, 
but which have not been put in hand, or which will not be completed 
atthe close of the financial year. Works begun and not likely to be 
• ocmpleted, should head the list ; then works not yet commenced ; 
the number and date of the orders under which administrativo 
approval has been accorded being quoted in each case. 

2. I annex the recent orders of the Public Works Department 
on the subject, and request that the statement of the works should 
be submitted to this office before the 15th October 1906 in the 
prescribed form issued by that Department. This circular should 
be treated as very urgent. 

4.-BUILDING SITES. 


SELECTION OP SITES FOB PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Circular No. |J5., dated the Slst January 1907, by the Govt, of Bengal, 

P. W. D. 


1. In Public Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter VII, 
(')?’no **41 V paj'agrfl'Pk 807, it is laid dovra that “the site of every building 
7 March 1907; should, if possible, be definitely settled before the detailed designs 

and estimates are prepared," Accordingly it is now ordered that 
an Executive Engineer must, unless instructed to the contrary, take 
steps to have a site selected immediately a work is administratively 
approved by competent authority. 

2, Tiie selection of sites for Civil buildings shall ordinarily be 
made by a Committee composed of — 


The District Ofificer 
The Civil Surgeon ... \ 

The Executive Engineer ... f 
An ofiicer representing the i 
Department concerned ... / 


President. 


Members, 


In outlying stations officers may, on their own responsibility, 
delegate their subordinates to represent them on tbe Committee. 

This Committee will be assembled by the District Officer, at the 
request of the Executive Engineer. 

3. The Executive Engineer will advise the Committee on the 
points noticed in Pablio Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter 
VII, paragraph 808. 
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He will prepare a plan of the site selected, embodjing such in> 
formation on the above points as may be necessary in each case, 
e. g.f if the site is on land liable to be flooded, the higtiest flood level 
should be shown with reference to the general level of the site. Ho 
will forward this plan, with the proceedings of the Committee, after 
both have been countersigned by the members, to the Superintending 
Engineer of the Circle. 

4. The Superintending Engineer will countersign the plan after 
scrutiny, in so far as it concerns the arrangement of the proposed 
buildings, noting above his signature “ approved” or “not approved” 
'{tee Public Works Department Code, paragraphs 282 and 282), and 
forward it with the proceedings to the Head of the Department 
oonoeraed for countersignature and transmission to the Commis- 
sioner of the Division for his approval and return to the Executive 
Engineer. 

5. If the officers composing the Committee are unable to agree 
as to the site proposed, the case should be decided by the Commissioner 
of the Division. A note of any objections made should be attached 
to the proceedings of the Committee. 

6. Two plans are required. In addition to the block plan prescribed 
in Public Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter VII, para- 
graph 814, which shows the position of the subsidiary buildings with 
reference to the main building on the site selected, a small scale plan 
is required showing the position of the site with reference to its 
surroundings on north, south, east and west. 


5.— CIRCUIT-HOUSES. 

RULES FOR THE OCCUPATION OP CIRCUIT-HOUSES. 


[^Circular No. 5T.O.y dated the S/fth May 1907 ^ by the Qovt, of Bengal^ 

General Dept.'\ 

Circuit-houses are primarily intended for the accommodation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Heads of Departments, Commissioners of Divi- 
sions, and Judges on oirouit, but, in addition to them, the other officers 
named in the list appended are also privileged to oouupy them, free of 
charge, when travelling on duty. 

2. Oirouit-houses are under the immediate charge of the Magis- 
trates of the districts in which they are situated, and the Magistrates 
are responsible for their proper maintenance and for the observance of 
the rules regarding them. 

3. Excepting the officers named in the list appended, no officer 

of Government is allowed to occupy a Cirouit-hoase without the written 
orders of the District Magistrate. ^ . 

4. District Magistrate may allow Oirouit-houses, or such rooms 
in them as may be set apart for the purpose (when, they are not 
required by the Lieutenant-Governor or any of the officers named in 
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the list appended), to be temporarilj occupied by gazetted officers of 
Governmont who may be summoned on duty from outside stations, or 
who may be posted temporarily to the station ; also by members of 
Volunteer Corps attending a Volunteer Gamp Meet or Parade. A 
X tiTN - 1 • i. jci • similar concession is allowed in the oEue 

• The term " District and Sessions ^ w uuo vwo 

Judge ” includes additional District oc a Magistmte-Colleotor, a Distnot and 
Md Sessioiw Judges and Assistant Sessions, Judge,* or a Civil Surgeon 

having to join a district in suoh haste as 
to preclude his taking his furniture with him. In all these instances 
previous permission must be obtained, and all such oases must be forth- 
with reported to the Commissioner of the Division ; and if the 
occupation is to last more than 15 days, the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner must be obtained. Rent must always be charged in suoh oases 
as prescribed in rule 6. 

5. Non-offioials are not allowed to occupy Circuit. houses, or parts 
of them, except under the special orders of the Commissioner, which 
should be obtained beforehand. If permission is granted, rent will be 
charged as prescribed in rule 6. 

6. Under rules 4 and 5, permission to occupy the whole of a 
Circuit-house should rarely be given. But when suoh permission is 
accorded, and also when part of a Circuit-house is occupied under the 
same rules, rent will bo charged at the rates shown below according 
to the class of the Circuit-house under occupation, as shown in the 


appended list of Circuit-houses in Bengal-- 


Claa.s of 

Duily mte 

Monthly rate 

Circuit-houio, 

for each bod -room. 

for a whole hou 


Its. A. 

Bs. 

I 

2 0 

200 

II 

1 8 

140 

III 

1 0 

80 


For the occupation of a whole Circuit-house rent will be charged 
at the daily rate, unless the period of occupation extends over 15 days 
when it will be charged, at the option of the occupant, at the daily 
rate or at the monthly rate. 

7. It must bo made a well-understood and speoial conditions with 
every person who may be allowed to occupy a Circuit- house, or part 
of it, under rules 4 and 5 above, that he must distinctly imdertake to 
provide accommodation for officers who are entitled to it on the 
shortest notice, and at whatever inconvenience to himself, when suoh 
officers make short visits to out-stations, and also to vacate it altogether, 
if such a measure is, at any time, considered necessary by the District 
Magistrate or the Commissioner. 

8. The rents received from the casual occupants of Circuit-houses, 
,and the jiasturage fees and other proceeds from the grounds, should bo 
credited to Government under the major head “XXV — Miscellaneous 
and all expenditure that may be required by Magistrates for keeping 
the houses and grounds in proper order, end maintaining the furniture 
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and equipment, should be met from the grant for contract contingencies 
of the Magistrate concerned. 

9. The ouadrennial repairs to Circuit-houses will l)h executed by 
the Public Works Department of this Government, as explained in the 
Besolution of that Department, No. 235 A., dated the 25th February 
1878; and all annual potty repairs which may be required during the 
intmrEals between quadrennial repairs shall also be carried out by the 
agency of that Department, and not by the officers occupying the 
buildings. But such officers will be responsible for all petty repairs 
of doors and windows, including the replacement of broken glass, and 
for keeping the buildings and their surroundings, etc., neat and clean. 
Charges for such items shall be made by the officer concerned in his 
contingent bill. 

10. In all matters connected with Circuit -houses, the Magistrates 
are under the control of the Commissioner as much as they are in all 
other branches of their executive charge. The Commissioner should 
see that all the rules are striotiy observed. 

11. A visitors’ book should be kept at each Circuit-house, and 
should be signed by every person using the Circuit-houso immediately 
on arrival. The book should be shown by the ohaukidar in charge of 
the Circuit-houso to the Magistrate of the district at such intervals as 
the Magistrate may prescribe. 

7 . — List of Officers privileged to occupy Cireuit-hotms, free of charge^ 

when travelling on duty. 

« 

Education Department'^ 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Inspector of Schools. 

Inspectress of Schools, Bengal. 

Principal of the Sibpur Engineering College. 

Ditto Government School of Art. 

Dr. P. K. Boy, Inspector of Colleges, University of Calcutta. 

****** 


EXPLANATOHY MEMORANDUM. 

Those rovised rules superaodo those issued with Circular No. 12, dated 8th December 
1903. 

The principal changes arc phown below ; — 

4 rtwd 5.— TLe word ‘'Commissioner'' has been .substituted for tho words ‘‘Local 
Government in the last sentence but one in rule 4, and for tho word *' Government " in the 
first sentence of rule 5, 

Rule 6*.— This is now, and is an o!iibo<liment of the orders contained in Government 
Circular No. 7, dated the 18th B'ebruary 1907, proscribing tho rates of rent charffeable 
under rules 4 and 5, 

Annua: petty repairs have been transfeiTcd from the hand of the Magistrate to 
that of tho Public Works Department, Officers occupying the buildings have been made 
responsible for attending to potty repairs of doors, windows, etc., charges boing made irK 
tho officers' contingent bill. 

List of officers appeiided to ihf } This has been brought up to date. For convenience 
of rcfeience, i-ho officers have bocn shown under different Departments in which they servo 
arranged alphabetically ; tlio special cases hjivo been shown last. ^ * 

List of classtficd drant-kovses in This hns been appended for convenienoo of 

reference. 



Bengal Govt.| 
r. W. D., 
Ko. 5157B., & 
h Octr. 1^396. 

D, V. I. 
Cir. No. 57, ^ 
17 May 1899. 
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IL — List of classified CircuiUhouses in Be^tgah 

[Firfd Govt. (QAI. Dept.) Circular No. 7 Mis., dated the 18th February 1007 , 
as modified by No. 97T.G., dated the 16th April 1907, and No. 686T.O., 
dated the 22ad May 1907.] 


iBT CLASS CiRCDIT'HoUSES, 
COSTING Bs. 20,000 AND 
UPWARDS. 


2nd ctjlsb Circuit- FIouses, 
COSTING Bs. 10,000 TO 
Bs. 20,000. 


3rd class Circuit-Housks 
cost;^q bblow Bs. 10,000. 


Name and locality 
of Circuit-housd. 

No. of 
bed- 
rooms. 

Name and locality 
of Circuit^houae. 

No. of 
bed- 
rooms. 

Name and locality 
of Circuit-house. 

No. of 
bed- 
rooms. 

* Bandel 

4 

Arrah ... 

2 

Palaaora 

2 

Cnttaok 

4 

Bankipore ... 

4 

Bbag-tlpi.r 

2 

Khulna .. 

4 

Bankura 

4 

Chaibassa 

2 

Monghyr 

4 

Berhamporo 

3 

Chipra .. 

4 

Banchi 

3 

Burdwan 

2 

Dumka ... 

2 



Chiusura 

2 

Howrah ... 

1 



Daltonganj 

2 

= JesRore ... 

2 



Darbbanga 

2 

Midnapore 

4 

- 


Gaya ... 

2 

Muzaffarpur 

3 



Krishnagar 

3 

! Puri 

4 


! 

Motihari 

2 

, Tulsipur, Cuttack ... 

2 



Purnea 

3 





Piirulia 

4 





Suri 

4 




* At present let to the East Indian Railway Coznpony, 


6.-C0NSTRUCTI0N, REPAIR, etc., OP BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTION OP BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES NOT TO BE 

CARRIED OUT BY DEPARTMENTS OTHER THAN THE P. W. D. 

Complaints are constantly being made by other departments that 
buildings whicb have boon oonstruoted d'rectly by them without the 
intervention of the Public Works Department (apparently under the 
idea that they can carry out such work more economically) are in a 
had condition, and that the funds at their disposal will not admit of 
the buildings being maintained in proper order, and the Public Works 
Department is asked, under the oiroutnstanoes, to take over the 
buildings with a view to their being put into a state of repair and 
to maintain them in future. Such requests have ocoasionally to be 
refused owing to the buildings being badly oonstruoted either as reg-ards 
workmanship or materials, or both, and in some instanoes the Puhlio 
Works Department has been obliged to take over buildings of inferior 
construction and not of the class ordinarily borne on its books. It 
would take time to compile a oompletolist of all oases of the kind referred 
to which have ooctirred, but the instanoes furnished by the Superui' 
'tending Engineer, Sone Circle, in his letter No. 3092, dated 3rd July 
1396, and those mentioned in the list furnished by the Superintending 
Engineer, Northern Circle, will serve as examples. In these oiroum- 
stanooB, I have the honour to urge strongly that the oonstruotioa of 
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buildings for public purposes, or of structures subsidiary to them, 
should not be carried out in future by departments otfeer than the 
Public Works Department, except in accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations prepared or accepted by this Department, and under the' 
professional supervision ot an Engineer recognised by it. 


PETTY CONSTBUCITON AND REPAIRS. 

Resolution No. 9916A., dated the 1st June 2906, hy the Govt, of 
India, Finance Dept. 

In the Circular from this Department, No. 4280A.., dated the 24th d. p. i. 
September 1897, a money limit of BiS. 1,000 (one thousand) was pres- Cir.No,i34,y 
oribed for the purpose of determining what charges for petty construe- 
•Home De t letter repairs executed by Civil Officers can 

No. us, dated the 2nd be adjusted as contingent expenditure of the 
*° **** Department concerned. This limit has already 
° ' been raised*** to Rs, 2,600 in respect of buildings 

constructed by the Police Department in all the Provinces, 

^ 2. The Oovernor-Oeneral in Council is now pleased to decide that 
this increased limit shall apply in the case of all Civil Departments in 
which the limit of Rs. 1,000 was hitherto in force. In lutuic. there- 
fore, expenditure on petty construction and repairs will be ad j ustable 
as contingent expenditure of the Civil Department concerned, so long 
as it does not exceed Rs. 2,500. No work, the cost of whioli exceeds 
this limit, should be considered as coming within the category of 
“ Petty construction and repairs.” 


The powers of Civil Officers to sanction expenditure on individual 
works required for their own Department are as follows: — 

Rs. 


Bengal Uovi., 
P. W. D., 
No. 1076A., ar 
31 May 1906. 


Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces ... ... 

Inspector-Oeneral of Prisons ... ... ... 

Inspector-General of Police 

Comnu'ssioner of Police, Calcutta 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 

Director of Public Instruction ... 

Inspector- General of Registration 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
Director of Land Records 
Director of Agriculture ... ... 

Private Secretary to His Honour the Ldeutenant-Governor 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta 
District Judges ... ... ... ... 

District Magistrates 

Colleotors of Distriots and Deputy Commissioner ii ... 

Principals of Colleges ... ... ... 


> 2,600 


1 

^ soo- 
100 


D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 135, Y 
28 July 1906v 
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This does not apply to residences for Government officials, all esti- 
mates for wl^ioh require the sanction of the Supremo Government or 
the Local Government in the Public Works Department, as laid down 
in Public Works Department Oircular No. 14B. of the 13th June 1904. 
A Civil Officer may, however, allot funds from bis minor works grant 
for works oonneoted with such residences up to the limit of his power 
of sanction, provided the estimate has been duly sanctioned by proper 
authority. 


ANNUAL AND PETTY REPAIRS. 

Mesolution No. .4., dated the 18th May 1908^ by the Qovt. of 

Bengal, P. W. D. 

, 0 , p, I, In paragraphs 17 and 18 of this Department Resolution No. 235 A. 
Oir. No, 160 , Y of the 25th February 1878, it was laid down that uo repairs of any sort 
so Aiigt. lOOu. ,jono by Public Works officers to buildings on the books of 

this Department within the period of four years from the date of the 
last quadrennial repairs, except extraordinary repairs rendered necessary 
by tiro, storm, flood or unforeseen accident, and that such repairs as 
might be necessary during the intervals between quadrennial repairs 
should be carried out by the officers occupying the buildings. 

2. It has, however, been ascertained that the orders regarding the 
execution of annual and petty repairs in the periods intervening 
between quadrennial repairs are not, as a rule, given effect to by the 
officers concerned, and that such repairs (if done at all) are, as a matter 
of practice, usually carried out by the Public Works Department. 

3. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor accordingly directs that 
all annual and potty repairs in the intervals between quadrennial 
repairs to buildings borne on the books of this Department (except 
those mentioned in paragraph 4 below) shall be carried out by the 
agency of the .PubUo Works Department, and not by the officers 
occupying the buildings, as ruled in this Department Resolution 
No. 235A. of the 26th Febniary 1878. 

4. The civil officer oooupying a building will still be responsible 

for all petty repairs of doors and windows. 
Wort Do^- if lading the replacement of broken glass. He 
partment Code, Volurao 1. suoulcl make some person of his establishment 
answerable for the general oouditiou of the 
building, including the glass in each room and the fixtures ; as also for 
keeping a watch on the attacks of white*ants ; for paying strict atten- 
tion to the cleanliness of the interior and the neatness of the exterior 
of the building, and of its surroundings, etc.; and for keeping tho rain- 
water down-pipes and surface drains (where such exist) free from all 
obstructions. Charges for such items shall be made by tho officer 
concerned in bis contingent bill. 
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No. S8l(5A,t dated the 6th December 1906, from Oovt. of 
.Bengal, P. W- D. to D. P. I. 

In continuation of this Department Eesolution No. 57T.*— A., dated t 

18th May 1906, 1 am directed to say that the instructions regarding 14 j^y! 190^ 
the execution of annual and petty repairs to buildings borne on the 
books of the Public Works £>epartment given in paragraph 4 thereof do 
not apply to residential buildings. All repairs to such buildings should 
be executed and accounted for by the Public Works Department, 
whether' rents for the buildings are recovered from the occupier or not. 


PERIODICAL REJ’AIRS. 


It has been noticed that the bulk of periodical repairs to buildings 
in charge of this Department are undertaken and hurried through 
during the last three months of the official year, in order to prevent 
the lapsing of grants. This procedure is uneconomical, and the works 
so executed are not inirequently .found to be unsatisfactory. 

2. Repair works can most conveniently be done to — 

I, Jail Buildings,— In April and May (except external color- wash- 
ing which can be done at any time). 

II, Edueatioml Buildings. — In Juno and July, when they are closed 
on account of the summer vacation, except in the Darjeeling Division, 
where repairs to such buildings can best be done from Docomber to 
March, as the long vacation in the hills is during those months. 

III, Civil and Criminal Courts Buildings.— UX internal repairs 
during the Puja holidays. 

IV, Residential Buildings. — From Jst October to 31 st December. 

3. With a view to carrying out repair works more systematically 
and economically, I am directed to say that the following procedure 
should be observed in future:— 


Benf^al Govt.« 
P. W. D., 
Nos. 286-96T. 
A., 4^16 Octr. 
1906. 

D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 194 4 ^ 
8 Deer. 1906. 


All repair estimates for Jail and Educational buildings should be 
submitted to the Superintending Engineer’s office by the hlxecutive 
and District Engineers by the 20th March, aud the estimates should 
be sanctioned by the Superintending Engineer on the issue of the 
Budget estimates. All other repair estimates shouhl be submitted to 
the Superintending Engineer not later than the 15th August. The 
repair works can be commenced by the Ist October at the latest, by 
which date all repair estimates should have been sanctioned and funds 
allotted. 

4. The instructions given herein will, it is e.\p6oted, ensure repair 
works being done in a systematic manner, and are not intended to 
prevent a Superintending Engineer from making such arrangements 
for carrying out works as may best suit the convenience of local officers 
and the public in general. 

6. It is hoped that, if due care is taken and proper arrangements, 
are made beforehand, it will not be necessary to have any annual repair 
works carried out between the 31st December and the 3lRt Much as 
has hitherto been the practice. 


NN 2 
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ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS TO BUILDINGS. 

D. p. I. Officers ^11 be so good as to obtaio the preliminary approval of 
1904 ^ before o&lling upon local Public Works Department officers to 

’ prepare plana for major or minor works in the shape of additions or 
alterations to the buildings in their charge. 

It should also be understood that the permission of this office need 
nut be asked in cases of petty original works which can be paid out of 
the officers’ own contingent grants ; and previous permission need only 
be obtaiued in connection with oases in which this office is to be 
asked to arrange to pay the cost. When sending up such proposals to 
this office, the officers concerned should also indicate very roughly 
what in their opinion would be the cost of the proposals they are 
making. 


7.-EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 

(4() ACCOMMODATION, LIOHTINa AND VENTILATION IN 
CLASS-BOOMS. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

n p. 1. 1 . It is important to remember that the accommodation of every 

Cir No.ii!9, |r room depends not merely on its area, but also on the lightin?, the 
9 uiy 1904* gf room, especially in relation to the kind of desk 

])roposed and the position of doors, &c. 

2 . Eooms should, as a rule, not exceed 24 feet in breadth or be 
less than 15 feet. Each scholar should be allowed 18 inches of 
desk space, and gangways of 18 inches should be allowed between each 
desk and at the walls. 

8. The area of each class-room should give a minimum of 10 
square feet and of 100 cubic feet per scholar, and the desks should be so 
arranged that a strip of floor space at least 7 feet wide should be 
all )wed fur the teacher and his table. Sufficient space should also be 
provided to enable the teacher to pass between each row of desks. 

4 . Desks should be arranged in parallel rows, and there should be 
no rows at right angles to the rest. This is necessary ow ing to 
considerations connected with the lighting. 

LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 

1. Every part and corner of a class-room should be fully lighted. 
The light should, as far as possible, be admitted from the left side of 
tire scholars. AH other windows should be regarded as supplementary 
or for ventilation. Where left hand light is impossible right light is 
next best. Windows full in the eyes of teachers or scholars are under 
no circumstances approved. 

2. The chief point in all ventilation is to prevent stagnant air ; 
particular expedients are only subsidiary to this mein principle. 
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3. The tops of some windows should therefore reach nearly to the 

ceiling, and these windows should open easily or be permanently 
open. ^ 

4. The windows for lighting and ventilation should not be all on 
one side of the room, as an arrangement of this kind is likely to 
produce stagnant air. In this country where the main source of 
lighting usually consists of doors or windows open to the ground level 
and shaded by a verandah, it is desirable to hare (1) a window near 
the roof on the wall opposite the teacher for the purpose of supple- 
mentary light and ventilation, and (2) a narrow open space or a series 
of open spaces between the top of the walls and the roof for the purposes 
of ventilaf ioh. If (1) is impossible, the openings suggested in {2) on 
the wall opposite to that from which the light is mainly derived should 
he large enough to afford the necessary supplementary light. 

6. Windows above the doors or windows forming the main source 
of illumination are extremely useful for the purposes of light and 
ventilation, especially if they can be placed above the roof of the 
verandah. 

6. Wire-netting forms in this country a cheap and efficient substi- 
tute for glass, especially in the case of windows intended for the 
purposes of ventilation. 

7. Sky-lights are objectionable, particularly in this country, and 
should only be resorted to when other forms of lighting are impossible. 

8. Besides being continually ventilated by the means above des- 
cribed, rooms should, as often as possible, be flushed with fresh air 
admitted through open windows and doors. Short intervals should 
be allowed beWeen lectures or lessons when the rooms should be 
emptied, and every window or door should be thrown open and the 
air completely changed. 

9. It may also be noted that the gradual deterioration in the 
purity of the air in a room is rarely noticed by the occupants, though 
it is at once apparent to any one entering the room from the outside. 

It manifests itself mainly in the increasing lassitude of the scholars, 
and the difficulty of seouriug their attention and interest in the work 
before them. 

The above considerations should materially influence the design 
of school buildings. It will be impossible to apply satisfactorily the 
principles laid down unless attention is paid to them when the original 
plans are being prepared. 

INCaSEASE OP ACCOMMODATION OR OP STAPP. 

Extract from letter No. lli2QT.—0.y dated the Ihth October 1901, from 
the Qovt. of Bengal, General Dept, to D. P. L 

In future when submitting applications for increase of aooommo- o. P. i. 
dation or of staff in a Government college or secondary Mhool, the 
principle to be followed should be not that such increase will euaUe '' 
more hoys to be taught, but that it will improve the quality of the 
teaehnig.” 
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(&)-BUSTS AND STATUES IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 

No. 692, tlated the 13th Febrmry 1906, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Dept., to D. P. I, 

With reference to your letter No. 1616, dated the 6th February 
1906, 1 am directed to say that there is no objection to the erection of 
the memorial statues of the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Yidysagar, 
and Pandit Mohea Chandra Nyaratna, c.i.e., in the Sanskrit 
College. 

2. 1 nm to add that in future you may yourself dispose of similar 
applications. 


No. 25 Sj^, dated the 12th November 1906, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Dept., tol). P, T. 

D. p. 1. I AM directed to invite a reference to Mr. Boss’s letter No. 692, 
8D«r i9o\^ dated the 18th February 1906, regarding the erection of certain 
' ' memorial statues in the Sanskrit College, in ■which you were authorised 

to dispose of applications for erecting ousts and statues in Government 
School and College buildings. 

2. In modification of this order, 1 am now to say that, before 
sanctioning the erection of a bust or statue, you should consult the 
Superintending Engineer concerned, and ascertain that there is no 
engineering objection to tho proposal, in reference either to the site 
selected, or to the mode of erection proposed. 


(c)-PLANS. 

PLANS OF EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 

D. p. I. All plans of educational buildings should, in future, be approved 
23 i)Mr wosT Sanitary Department before the Public Works Department 

actually pass orders for the commencement of the work. In the case 
of larger buildings, tho Government considers it desirable that the site 
and its immediate surroundings should also bo inspected by the Sanitary 
Department. Necessary instructions have accordingly been issued to 
the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

D. p. I. All plans of educational buildings to be approved by the Sanitary 
6 Commissioner, Bengal, should also show (1) a rough sketch of tho 
compound showing drainage arrangements, position of latrines, etc., 
(2) a plan of the latrine to be erected, and (8) the number of occupants 
for whom the building is designed. 
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In Government order No. 2933, dated the 17th November 1905, n. p. j, 
which was circulated under this office Circular No. 176, dated (ho Cir-Notm.^ 
23rd December 1905, it was laid down that plans of all educational 
buildings should in future be approved by the Sanitary^ Department 
before the Public Works Department actually pass orders for the 
commencement of the work. This order has since been supplemented 
by this office Circular No. 125, dated the 6th July 1906, which for- 
warded a letter from the Officiating Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, 
which required the Public Works Department to submit, with the 
plans of educational buildings — (1) a rough sketch of the compound 
showing drainage arrangements, position of latrines, etc.; (2) a plan of 
the latrine to bo erected ; and (3) the number of occupants for whom 
the building is designed. 

2. In spite of these orders, building projects are still frequently 
received in this office in an incomplete condition, and in this way con- 
siderable delay is caused. A further reference has therefore been 
made to the Sanitary Commissioner, and I have now to request that, 
in addition to the information specified above, the following inform- 
ation may be invariably supplied : — 

I. — In the case of a school — c 

(«) Whether it is a school for Europeans, Eurasians or Indian?. 

(6) Whether it is a school for boys or girls, or for both ; the 
maximum and minimum ages of the pupils sljould be 
stated ; and in the case of a school for both boys and 
girls, the maximum and minimxim ages of the boys 
and the girls should bo returned separately. 

(c) Whether the building is designed for a day or boarding 
school, or both. The number of pupils for which the 
building is designed should be stated in each case, and 
if the school is both a day and a boarding school, the 
number of boarders and day-scholars should be returned 
separately. The number which each dormitory is 
designed to accommodate should also be indicated. 

II. — In the case of a hostel— 

(а) Whether it is for Europeans, Eurasians or Indians. 

(б) Whether it is for boys or girls, or for both. The maximum 

and minimum ages of the inmates should be stated ; 
and in the case of a hostel which is both for boys and 
girls, the maximum and minimum ages of (A the boys 
and (»■) the girls should be returned separately. 

(c) The total number of inmates for whom the building is 
designed ; and the number which each sleeping room 
is designed to accommodate. 

3. In the case of new buildings, or of considerable additions to 
existing buildings, a ground- plan snould also be sent showing the 
positions in the compound of the various blocks and of the privies, etc,; 
and, in the case of all buildings in Calcutta, the distance to the nearest 
sewer should bo indicated. 
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4. All the information mentioned above is required, not only 
in the ease of buildings which are erected and maintained entirely ^ at 
(government expense, but also in the case of any work of construction 
or alteration ^ a privately-owned educational building towards which 
Government is asked to contribute. 


professional opinion on plans, &c., op school buildings 

TOWARDS which GRANTS-IN-AID ARE ASKED FOR. 


Circular No. 15S., dated the 2Uth May 1906, by the Oorl. of Bengal, 

P. W. D. 

In future, the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, will 
transmit to you direct, for professional opinion, approval, and return to 
him, the plans (if any) and the estimates for the construction, purchase, 
extension or repairs of school buildings towards which grants-in-aid 
are asked for or proposed. 


8.~ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS IN GOVERNMENT 

BUILDINGS. 

No. 61 9G. W-M., dated the 7th Jxme 1902, from the Qovt. of India, 

P. W. D. 

With reference to your letter No. 2813B., dated the 16th April 1902, 
pointing out the necessity for a general ruling relative to the installation 
of electric lights and fans in Government buildings occupied as private 
residences by Government officials, 1 am directed to say that the 
Government of India desire that the question of the provision of electric 
lights and fans should be dealt with separately from that of house-rent 
and irrespectively of the capital expenditure incurred on a house. 

2. They consider, however, that the provision of electric lights 
and fans should not be accepted as a liability. All applications for 
installation should be closely scrutinized by (he Local Government, 
and should he sanctioned only in those oases in which there is no doubt 
that the outlay incurred. will be continuously recovered, as in a recent 
case an officer objected to pay heavy obligatory charges for electric 
lighting, the installation of which was earned out from public funds 
at the desire of his predecessor. 

d. The tenant should pay 16 per cent, for depreciation and 

per cent, lor interest, and, in addition, all working expenses. The 
ocoupvtrs of rent-free houses should pay the same charges as the 
tenants of buildings for which rent is recovered. 

4. Subject to these restrictions, the matter is left entirely in the 
hands of the Local Government. 
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Circular No. 25B., dated the 5th November 1902y from the Govt, of 
Bengcdy P. W. D. 

It has been lnx>ught to the notice of GoTemment that in some 
oases in which administrative sanction has been given for electrical 
installations in Government buildings, the work has been carried out 
by Civil officers without reference to the J’ublic Works Department 
officers, and without an allotment of funds. I am directed to point 
out that administrative sanction by itself does not authorise the expen- 
diture of public money, and that in all oases the electrical installations 
in Government buildings and the repairs to the installations should be 
carried out through the agency of the Public Works Department and, 
in Calcutta, under the supervision of the Electrical Engineer to the 
Government of Bengal. 


No. 8fM.y dated the 29nd January 1906, from the Govt, of India, 

P. W. D. 

With reference to this Department’s letter No. 679M., dated the 
7th June 1902, relative to the charges recoverable on account of 
electrical installations in Government buildings occupied as private 
residences by Government officials, I am directed to say that the 
Government of India have decided that on and from the Ist April 
1906, and subject to revision at the end of three years from that date, 
the charge on account of depreciation shall ,be reduced to 8| per cent, 
per annum. 

No. 807B., dated the let March 1906, from the Govt, of Bengal, 

P. W. D., to the Hupdg.^ Engineer, Central Circle. 

With reference to this office Circular No. 8B., dated the 27lh 
February 1906, I am directed to say that the charges recoverable 
on account of electrical installation in official residence should be 
reduced from 18j per cent, to 12 per cent, per annum from Ist 
April 1906. 

Circular No. 97B., dated the 98th November 1906, from the. Govt, of 

Bengal, P. W. D. 

I am directed to say that, in addition to the annual charge of 12 per 
cent. (34 per cent, on account of interest and 84 per cent, on account 
of deprecation) for electric intallations in Government buildings 
occupied as private residences by Government officials, the tenant 
should pay all working expenses {vide this office Circular No. 20B., 
dated the 18th July 1902). 

2. ** Working expenses ” should be taken to include the cost of 
the energy supplied, and the cost of lamp or other renewals required 
to maintain the installation in working order. 

8. In the absence of reliable data the cost of maintenance may 
for the present be taken at 3 per cent, on the capital cost .of the 
installation, it being understood that this percentage is not intended 


D. P. i. 

Cir. No. 938,4^ 
2 May 190(5. 


a p, I. 

Cir. No, 

80 Aiigt. 1902. 


d; p, i; 

Cir. No. 22, ^ 
2 Peby. 19(7. 
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fo coTer the cost of new plant, suoh as new patterns of fans or lamps, 
but is merely to meet the cost of keeping the existing plant in working 
order. The total charges payable by the tenant in addition to the 
cost of energy supplied will thus be 15 per cent, on the capital cost, 
viz,, 12 per ceA. for interest and depreciation plm 3 per cent, for 
maintenance. 

4. Where the actual cost of maintenance is known, the charges 
payable by the tenant will be 12 per cent, for interest and depreciation 
plus actual cost of maintenance. 

5. These orders will have effect from the 1st November 1906. 


9.-FREE QUARTERS. 

(a) aUARTERS FOR EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS. 

No. 2305, dated the 28th July 1899, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Dept., to the Govt, of India, P. W. D. 

jj p With reference to your letter No. 29GW.B., of the Cth January 

C'ir.'No. ill 9 1899, and enclosures, to the address of the Public Works Department 
29 Sejir. 1899. Government, I am directed to submit, for the consideration 

and orders of the Government of India, the question of the grant 
of free quarters to educational officers in this Province. 

2. Hitherto no general principles seem to have been prescribed 
as to the grant of free quarters to educational officers, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that it would be well to lay down that 
free quarters should be allowed only to- 
la) Superintendents of all hostels. 

(6) In the case of large hostels only, the Head Masters of 
Schools and the Principals of Colleges who may be held 
responsible for, and be required to supervise the work of 
the Superintendents of the hostels. 

(c) Head Masters of Training Schools where there are resident 

pupil-teachers, who are generally men. 

(d) Hoad Masters, Head Mistresses, Masters, Mistresses and 

other officers of Boarding Schools and Colleges where 
the bulk of the students are residents. 

(e) The Superintendent* of the School of Art, Calcutta. It is 

important that this officer should be iu continuous 
personal charge of the Art Gallery of oil paintings, &o., 
and this can best be secured by permitting him to livo 
on the School premises, where rooms for his accommoda- 
tion have been provided. The privilege of free quarters 
has been enjoyed by the Superintendent sitico 1864, but 
for this no sanction is forthcoming. 


Siotoo doEitfuaiod Friucipal, 
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(/) The Lady Superintendent of the Eden Female School 
Dacca. Having regard to the present circumstances 
of female education in Bengal, and to the analogy 
of other cases where teachers in female schools get free 
quarters, His Honour considers it desiranle to keep this 
appointment on the free list. 

(g) The Medical Officer stationed at the Oivil Engineering 
College, Sibpur. This College is practically isolated, “ 
and many Professors, students, servants, &o , reside there. 
It is therefore advisable to require the Medical Officer 
to live on the premises, and if this is made a condition 
of his appointment, it is necessary to alluw him free 
quarters. 

(/i) The Head Clerk, Foreman, Compounders, Head Laboratory 
Assistant, Agricultural Lecturer and Professors of tbo 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. From the nature 
of duties these officers have to perform, it is considered 
advisable that they should continue to have the privilege 
of free quarters which they now enjoy. 

3. In accordance with fife above principles, I am to submit two lists 
showing (A) the class of officers who should always get free quarters 
and (B) the class of officers to whom free quarters should be allowed 
only during the occupancy of the present incumbents. All the officers 
named in these lists at present enjoy free quarters. Of those mentioned 
in list A, Nos. 1 — 23 are included in the list received with your letter 
No. 29C.W.B., of the 6th January 1899, addressed to the Public 
Works Department of this Government, and it is in respect of the 
others that the sanction of the Government of India is requested. 
With regard to list B, it would appear from the list attached to the 
Government of India’s No. 290.W.B., dated the 6th January 1899, 
that in the case of Nos. 1 — 11, the privilege of free quarters is allowed 
to each successive occupant of the posts referred to, whereas under the 
priuciidcs outlined above such is not necessary. The other olfioora in 
tliis list, viz., Nos. 12 — 16, have also hitherto enjoyed free quarter's, 
but without the requisite sanction. His Honour, however, considers 
that to suddenly withdraw this privilege in the case of these 16 officers 
would entail some hardshij) on them, and 1 am therefore desired to ask 
that the Government of India will sanction the enjoyment by them of 
the privilege in question as long as they hold their present posts ; future 
incumbents being required to pay rent in accordance with the ordinary 
rules. 

LIST A. 

1. Principal, Hooghly College. 

2. Ditto, Madrasah, Calcutta. 

8. Ditto, Krishnagar College. 

4. Ditto, Chittagong ditto, 

6. Ditto, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 
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6. Professors of the Civil Engineering College 

7. Head Clerk of the ditto ditto 

8. Agrionltural Lecturer, ditto dittc 

9. Twa Foremen, ditto ditto 

10. So^rintendent of the Native Mess, Givu Engineering 

^ College. 

11. Head Laboratory Assistant, ditto ditto. 

1*2. Two Compounders ditto ditto. 

13. Head Master, Baraset Government School. 

14. Ditto, Jessore Zilla School. 

15. Ditto, Nawab’s High School, Murshidabad. 

16. Ditto, Punilia Zilla School. 

17. Ditto, Cuttack Training School. 

18. Ditto, Government Boarding School, Kurseong. 

19. Lady Principal, Bethune Coileg<t, Calcutta. 

20. Lady Teachers, dittc ditto. 

21. Superintendent, Dacca Madrasah. 

22. Ditto, Chittagong ditto. 

23. Head Master, Dumka Zilla School. 

24. Ditto, Nawab’s Madrasah, Murshidabad. 

25. Superintendent, Bajshahi Madrasah. 

26. Ditto, Christian Mess, Civil Engineering College, 
Sibpur. 

27. ' Head Master, Patna Training School. 

28. Ditto, Chittagong ditto. 

29. Ditto, Dacca ditto. 

30. Ditto, Hooghly ditto. 

31. Dittc, Baiigpiu* ditto. 

32. Head Mistress, Eden Female School, Dacca. 

33. „ and other mistresses and other employes, Dow Hill 
Government Boarding School for Girls, Eurseong. 

34. Masters below the Head Master and other officers at 

Victoria School, Eurseong, 

35. Medical Officer, Civil Engineering College. 

36. Superintendent, School of Art, Calcutta. 

37. Superintendents of the Hostels attached to — 

The Baraset Government School. 

,, Barraokpore ditto. 

„ Taki ditto. 

„ Khulna Zilla School. 

„ Jessore ditto. 

„ Nawab’s High School at Murshidabad. 

,, Fabna Zilla School. 

„ Bajshahi Madrasah. 

„ Dumka Zillah School. 

„ Dacca Madrasah. 

„ Bankura Zilla School. 

„ Birhhum ditto. 

„ Pui'ulia ditto 
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The Darjeeling High School. 

Hooghly College. 

It Oaloatta Madrasah. 

,, Knshna^ar College. 

,, Bajshahi ditto. 
tt Chittagong ditto. 
tt ]3aooa ditto. 

„ Cuttack Training School. 

„ Victoria School (for Boys) at Kurseong. 
tt Bangamati Government School, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

tt Patna Training School. 


„ Bangpur ditto, 

tt Chittagong ditto. 

„ Dacca ditto, 

tt Hooghly ditto. 


LIST B. 

1. Head Master, Banknra Zilla School. 

2. Ditto, Birbhum ditto. 

3. Ditto, Bangamati Government School. 

4. Ditto, Darjeeling High School. 

6. Ditto, Banohl Zilla School. 

6. Ditto, Hazaribagh ditto. 

7. Ditto, Chaibassa ditto. 

8. Ditto, Arrah ditto- 

9. Ditto, Furnea ditto. 

10. Ditto, Jalpaiguri ditto. 

11. Fifth Maulvi, Anglo-Persian Department, Calcutta 

Madrasah. 

12. Head Master, Barrackpore Government School. 

13. Ditto, Taki ditto. 

14. Ditto, Khulna Zilla School. 

16. Ditto, Fabna ditto. 

16. Ditto, Puri ditto. 


JVb. 858 G, W.B.t dated the 29th August 1899 1 from the Govt, of India, 

P. W.B, 

In reply to your letter No. 2305Eduoation, dated the 28th July 
1899, 1 am directed to say that, under the oircunistanoes explained, the 
Government of India sanrtion the proposals contained therein regarding 
the grant of free quarters to certain educational and other officers in 
Bengal. 
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(6) aUABTEBS FOB FBINCIFALS AND PBOFESSOBS OF 

COLLEOES. 

Resolution 1 ^ 08 . S19 — 331^ ddted the 16th May 1306% by the Gutt. of 
India, Some Dept. 

I. In the Home Department letter of the 24th January 1905, Local 
^ Governments -were asked to furnish the Government of India with their 
views upon the general question of providing quarters for Principals 
and Professors of Colleges, and to submit definite proposals for giving 
free accommodation to one or two officers at each Government Arts 
College, together with an estimate of the approximate cost of such an 
arrangement. The Government of India expressed the opinion that 
the provision of free residence should undoubtedly carry with it the 
obligation on part of the occupant to discharge certain specified duties 
in counection with the supervision of the students and the direction of 
their studies and recreations. 

2. The replies received from Local Governments show that they 
have generally accepted the proposition that Principals and a certain 
number of Professors in Government Arts Colleges should be provided 
with free accommodation. In the course of the discussion, two 
subsidiary questions have been raised, viz, — (l)whether the concession 
should be restricted to officers of Arts Colleges only, and (2) whether 
it should be limited to officers belonging to the superior service. The 
Government of India do not think there is sufficient reason for restrict- 
ing the scheme to Arts Colleges, nor do they consider it desirable that 
any limitations should bo laid down as to the status of the officer for 

^ vihom free quarters should be provided. Local Governments generally 
consider that it is not desirable to lay down preoiso directions as to the 
conditions on which free quarters should be tenable, but it is recognised 
that officers residing in quarters provided by Government may 
reasonably be held responsible for supervising the students out of 
college hours and for seeing that the buildings and grounds are 
maintained in a proper manner. On this understanding the 
Governor-General in Council is content to leave it to the Local 
Governments to enforce such conditions as may be considered 
necessary and practicable. 

3. The proposals with regard to the provision of free quarters 
for educational officers which the Government of India have 
accordingly decided to adopt may be stated as follows : — 

(a) when a substantial proportion of the students of a Govern- 
ment college are resident in hostels adjo inin g or near to 
the college building, the Local Government may, without the 
sanction of the Government of India, provide free quarters 
for not more than the Principal and one Professor on 
the condition that definite duties are assigned to the officers 
thus privileged in connection with the supervision and 
physical welfare of the students. 
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(6) in any case in which it is considered desirable to extend the 
privilege to mord than two officers, the Local Government 
shall refer the matter for the consideration the Govern- 
ment of India, with a full explanation of the reasons for 
the proposed extension; 

(c) allowances will not ordinarily be given in lieu of free quarters 

and no such allowaucee may be given without the sanction 
of the Government of India; ■ 

(d) the provision of residences being directly and immediately 

connected with the duty of supervision, shall in no case be 
regarded as a right or claimed by seniority, but the 
residouces shall bo assigned to those members of the college 
staff who are considered best fitted for the duty. 


I HAVE the honour to say that from several oases which have come d. p. i. 
up to me it is clear that officers of the Department are not generally 
aware of the rates admissible £or the construction of residences for the ® 
various classes of Educational officers. 

2. The result is that, when plans and estimates are submitted, 
frequently the amounts estimated by the Public Works Department 
are either in excess of or less than the amounts admissible. It is 
desirable therefore to inform the officers of the Department what rates 
are admissible, so that when they call for plans and estimates for 
residences for any particular class of officers, they may be able to 
inform the Public Works Department what are the amounts admissible. 

They are — 

(1) iu the case of members of the Indian Educational Service, 

Its. 13,964 ; 

(2) iu tne case of members of the Provincial Educational 

Service, Rs. 7,209 ; 

(3) in the case of members of the Subordinate Educational 

Service, Rs. 2,199; and 

(4) in the case of members of the Lower Subordinate Educa- 

tional Service, Rs. 524. 

lO.-GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

(a)-EEECTION OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS UPON GOVERNMENT 
LANDS BY LOCAL BODIES. 

Circular No. ICB., dated the S8th August 1905, by the Govt of 
Bengal, P. IF. D, 

In continuation of this office Circular No. 3B., of the 22nd February 
1905, 1 am directed to enclose a form of agreement to be used in con- 
nection with the erection by District Boards or Municipalities of Chari- 
table Institutions upon Government land in charge of the Public Works 
D<‘partaient. 
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The a^ree- 
nient should be 
registered. If 
the agreement 
is wiih a AAu- 
nici polity in- 
stead of a Dis- 
trict ■ Board 
substitute the 
word * Muni- 
cipality* for 
the words^Dis- 
triot Board ** 
throughout the 
a g r e e m e nt. 
Fill in the 
purpose for 
which the 
building is 
required. 


(d) The time 
allowed for 
completion will 
be determined 
by the Super- 
intending En- 
gineer or In^i- 
lector of 

Works of the 
Circle. 


^b) fhj pur- 
pose to which 
the building is 
to bo devoted 
to be filled in 
here. 


FORM OF AGREEMENT. 

AN AGRE£!MENT made the day of 

BETWEEN 

(hereinafter called “ the District Board ’* which term unless repugnant 
to the context shall include their Successors and Assigns) of the one 
part and the Secke’^hy of State fob India in Council (hereinafter 
called the Secretary of State which term unless repugnant to the context 
shall include his Snooessors and Assigns) of the other part : 

Whereas the District Board have applied for leave to erect a building 
for upon the land belonging to the 

Secretary of State and in the Schedule hereto described and whereas 
such leave to erect such building upon the said land has been granted 
by the Secretary of State now jt is hereby mutually agreed by and 
between the parties hereto as follows \ — 

(1) The District Board shall complete the said building on or before 
the (a) day of ^ it being hereby 

expressly dcclai'ed that in the event of the*said building not being com- 
pleted by the said date the Secretary of State shall be at liberty to 
enter upon the said land and to take possession of any building erection 
Of materials which may have been erected or placed thereon by the 
District Board without payment of any compensation or other moneys 
to the District Board therefor and upon any such entry being made by 
the Secretary of State all rights of the District Board under this agree* 
ment shall cease and determine. 

(•2) Upon the said building being completed the District Board 
shall at all times maintain the same in proper repair and in addition 
without objection make such repairs thereto as the Magistrate or Deputy 
Commissioner of the District or the Commissioner of the Division may 
by letter under his signature require to be made. 

(3) The District Board shall not without the permission of the 
Government of Bengal in the Public Works Department devote the 
said building so to be erected to any other purpose than that for which 
it is allowed to be erected that is to say {b). 

<4) If the District Board without the aforesaid permission of 
Government shall devote the said building so to be erected as afore- 
said to any purpose other than that mentioned in Clause 3 hereof or 
if for the space of six calendar months the said building without the 
permission aforesaid shall not be used for the said purpose or if Gov- 
ernment shall at any time require the said building or the removal of 
the same whilst the same is in the use and enjo) ment of the District 
Board under this agreement the District Board may be required either 
to make over the said building to Government upon such terms as 
may be mutually agreed upon between Government and the District 
Board or if such terms cannot be mutually arranged between the 
Government and the District Board to remove the materials of the 
said building within a reasonable time to be fixed by the Superin- 
tending Engineer of the Circle for the time being and the District 
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Board shall immediately comply with any requisition that may be 
made by the said Superintending Engineer requiring the District 
Board to make over the said building or to remove the said materials 
thereof under this clause provided nevertheless and* it is hereby 
declared that if the said building shall have been built with funds 
provided by a private individual or individuals and made over to 
the District Board for the purposes of a charitable institution and 
is so used when Government require the said building or its removal 
the Government shall take over the said building and either pro- 
vide a suitable site and building elsewhere for such charitable insti- 
tution or provide a suitable site elsewhere therefor aud pa^ to the 
District Board fifteen per cent, over the value of the said building at 
the time when the same is so required by Government either for use 
or for removal ns aforesaid such value to be assessed by the said 
Superintending Engineer of the Circle for the time being. 

(5) The District Board shall not by reason of being allowed to erect 
such building on the said Government laud acquire or be entitled to 
any right or interest whatfoever in or any easement over the soil or 
ground upon which such building is erected save and except the right 
to enjoy and use the said fluilding subject to the conditions of this 
Agreement. 

£The Distriot Board shall on the day of 

in each and every year during the continuance of this Agreement pay 
to the Secretary of State as rent for the said land the yearly sum of out**t'be Vov* 

Rs. .] clauso 5 and 

. (6) The District Board shall as from the date hereof during the wonu*”** 
subsistence of this Agreement witliont objection pay all rates taxes bracketi. 
assessments and ontgoings for the time being chargeable upon the said 
land and the said buildiug when erected whether such faxes be leviable 
by law upon landlord or tenant always save and provided that the 
District Board shall not be liable to pay any land tax to Government. 

(&) BBECTION OF SHBINES AND PLACES OF WOBSHIF ON 
60YEBNMENT LANDS. 


Circular No. dated the 8th August 190k, the Qoct, of Bengal, 

P. W. D. 

Mant instances have occurred in which religions relics and symbols P- J- 
have been deposited and shrines and places of worship erected on 
Government lands, especially in the compeunds of Courts and offices, leoi. 
without proper authority. I am directed to say that such intrusions 
must be regarded as “ encroachments ” which are forbidden by para- 
graph 316 of Volume I, Chapter 111 of the Public Works Department 
Code, and by Public Works Circular No. 22B. of the 18th Juno 1896. 

2. It must be distinctly understood that such uses ot Government 
land require the previous sanction of Government, You should 
accordingly request Executive and Distriot Engineers under you td 
take care that no new intrusions in the form of deposit of religious 
relics or symbols, or erection of shrines or places of worship are allowed 

00 



3. A full list of all existing shrines or places of worship and 
religious nmbols or relics should be prepared showing, as far as can be 
a^rtained, how long thej have been on the Goremment land, by 
whom they were deposited or erected, whether any or what objection 
will be taken to their removal, by whom it will be taken and whether 
and why there are special reasons for insistence on their removal. This 
list should be submitted to the Magistrate of the district who, after 
obtaining the orders of the Commissioner, will take such action as 
may be deemed desirable. It is believed that it will in somo oases be 
found that land has been acquired, leased or given to Government 
subject to an understanding, expressed or implied, that a tomb, shrine 
or symbol shall not be disturbed ; in such cases clearly no action would 
ordinarily be required. It may often also be unnecessary to interfere 
with real encroachments, if of long standing, and if their compulsory 
removal would cause serious dissatisfaction to the community or to a 
class of persons. In other oases reasonable adjustments of rights or 
gjtrtsi-rigbts which may have grown up by usage may be arranged by 
the District Magistrate with the sanction of the Commissioner, and 
should be recorded. 

4, Subordinates should be required to give prompt information to 
their superior officers with regard to any new enoroacbmonts, extensions 
of encroacbments or acts of worship on Government lands. 

5. This circular supersedes Circular No. 13B. of the 10th June 
1904 on the same subject. 


11.— GOVEENMENT PEOPEETY. 

TRANSFER OF IMMOVABLE GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO 
A LOCAL AUTHORITY. 

llesolution No. lt37U> dated the 23rd October 1891, bp the Qovt, of India^ 

Finance and Commerce Dept, 

In a recent case it was found necessary to resume from a Local Body 
certain land which was originally the property of the State, but which 
had been transferred to the local body free of charge. On its resumption 
by the State the full value of the land was claimed by the local body 
as compensation, although the land was no longer required for the 
purposes for which it had been transferred. As the land had been 
absolutely vested in the local body the claim could not be resisted. 

2. It is expedient to prevent the rcourronco of suob cases, and the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that, in future, when 
any immovable public property is made over to a local authority for 
public purposes, the grant shall be made expressly on the condition, in 
addition to any others that may bo settled, that should the property be 
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at any time murned by the Government, the compensation payable 
therefor shall in no case exceed the amount (if any) paid to the 
Government for the grant, together with the cost or their present value, 
whichever shall be the less, of any buildings erected or other works 
executed on the land by the local authority. 


Retolution No, dated the 19th February I90i, by the Qovt, of 

India, Finance and Commerce Dept. 

Rbad — 

Seaoldtion in the Finance and Commerce Department, No. 4S74, dated the 
23rd October 1891. 

Resolution —The Governor-General in Council considers it desi- 
rable that the condition laid down in the Resolution read above, in the 
case of grants of immovable public property to local authorities for 
public purposes, should be attached generally to all grants of such 
property whether for public,* religious, ^ucational or any other 
purposes. His Excellency in Council also considers that these grants 
should, in all oases, be made subject to the further condition, that the 
property shall he liable to be resumed by Government if used for any 
purposes other than those for which the grants are made. 

2 In future, therefore, whenever a grant is made of any immo- 
vable public property, the property shall be granted expressly on the 
following conditions, in addition to any others that may be settled in 
particular oases, ci’s : — 

(1) that the property shall be liable to be resumed by the Govern- 

ment, if used for other than the specific purpose or purposes 
for which it is granted ; and 

(2) that should the property be at any time resumed by the 

Government, the compensation payable therefor shall not 
exceed the amount (if any) paid to the Government for the 
grant, together with the cost or their present value, which- 
ever shall be the less, of any buildings erected or other 
works executed on the land by the grantees. 


12.-H0STELS AND STUDENTS* HESSES. 

(a) RULES* FOB HOSTELS, HESSES FOB STUDENTS, ETC. 

In connection with • 

(i) Arte Collegen, Bigh Englieh and Middh Schoole receiving oenoraiDe^' 
Oovernment grante-in-aid or receiving money from any publio 

source whatever^ or • ar 29 Scp r 

— 1 » 00 . 

• ’i'he control of the Calcutta Messes scheme has been taken over by the University lr.>m 
the Ist of April 1907, on the understanding that an annual grant of Rs. P,000 will be aj>signed 
to tho UniTersity by Government for the purpose. 


0 0 2 
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(»V) /i'om which sfudcntt compete for Government middle eckoole, 
junior and senior scholarships^ or 

(Hi) in echieh Government upper primary^ middle, junior or senior 
scholarships will be made tenable. These rules also apply to 
((>) all Government Arts Colleges and Zilla and Collegiate ^hooh. 

Tuk Princ ipals aud Head Masters or the Managing Committees of 
all institutions belonging to the classes (at), (6), (o, and [d) above are 
required to undertake the following duties, or to make proper arrange* 
ments for carrying out these niles. 

2. All students attending the institutions falling under the four 
classes — («), (ii). (<?), and ('V) —above will be required to reside under 
one or other of the four following conditions: — 

(i) With parents. 

(if) Under the care of duly-recognized guardians, who must be 
accepted by the heads of the institutions as persons of 
sufficient ago and responsibility to be entrusted with such 
guardianship. In the case of students whose fathers are 
alive, such guardians shall be nominated in writing by the 
I'atberg of the pupils. In the case of a student residing 
in a private fainily as tutor, the head of the family shall 
be considered to bo the guardian under this class. 

(Hi) In a hostel of public or private oharaoter. 

(iv) In a students’ miss or other approved mess. 

Students not living under one of these conditions will be liable to 
expulsion from the college or sohool attended, and the cause of such 
expulsion will be notified in the transfer certificate given to the student. 

3. In tlie case of students living in classes (Hi) and (iv) of rule 2, 
they will be considered to bo under the direct control and supervision of 
the heads of the institutions of classes ('»), (b), (c), and (d) not only 
during college or school houi’s, but also at all other times duiing the 
college or school terms. 

4. All hostels or messes coming under paragraph 2 (/a) above mast 
be duly licensed or approved in writing by the Principal of a college or 
by the Head Master of a high English or middle school as a fit place for 
the rcsidonco of students. At the time of application for a license, the 
head of the institution to which the largest number of students asking 
for the license belong will he considered to be the officer to inspect and 
license the mesa. In the event of equal numbers in a mess coming from 
dill'erent institutions, the head of the senior institution as recognized by 
or affiliated to the Calcutta University will bo cor/>idered to be the officer 
to license the mess. If, as the result of change in the residents in a 
mess, it is found that the majority of the residents belong to an institu- 
tion other lhan that of the officer who licensed the mess, it will be open 
to him to transfer the mess to the head of the other institution. The 
I/rinoipal or Head Master, who has approved of the building or rooms 
used as a hostel or mess, will bo responsible for the hostel or mess so 
approved, and for the students who live in it. Such hostels or messes 
will le regularly and frequently inspected by the Principals of colleges 
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or Head Masters of schools, or by officers deputed by them for such 
duties. Particular attention shall be directed at such inspections to all 
conditions in relation to the morality of the students and also to the 
discipline maintained in such hostel or mess. Iiistrucfions shall be 
given, if necessary, that a proper standard in such matters shall be 
maintained. The sanitary arrangements shall also bo enquired into 
and inspected. In the case of a hostel under publio management, if 
any defects are found, steps mxist be taken through the proper authori- 
ties to have any defects noticed remedied as speedily as possible. In 
the case of private hostels or the messes referred to, it will be in the 
power of the officer who is inspecting to declare that such buildings 
cannot be recognized for the purposes of a hostel or mess, and such 
declaration, when approved by the Principal of the college or the head 
of the school, shall be sufficient to cause the brxilding to be struck off 
from the list of places whore students are permitted to live. 

5. Messes coming under paragraph 2 (tp) above and publio and 

P rivate hostels for students will bo also open to inspection by any 
nspector or Assistant Inspector of Schools, or any other person 
specially deputed for the imrpo^o by Government or by the Education 
Depaitment. Gentlemen of inlluenoc living in the neighbourhood of 
such inessos or hostels may also ho appointed to act as visiting members 
for snob places under the authority of the Director of Public Instruction. 

6. In every hostel whore there is no paid Superintendent and in 
every moss the Principal of the college or the llead Master of the 
school shall appoint one of the most senior and responsible of the resi- 
dents of such hostel or mess to act as Honorary Superinlen lont, and 
such Superintendent will bo responsible for the maintenance of good 
order in tbe institution in wbich ho resides. It will bo tl.e duly of the 
person so appointed to help the Principal of the collcgo or the Head 
Master of the school in every matter connected with the morality and 
discipline of the persons living in tho hostel or jncss, ami also to report 
any serious breaches in such matters to tbe anthorit.ic 3 of tbo college or 
school. Ordinarily the Superintendent will bo a teacher or a senior 
student of a college, but it will be permissible for outsiders to be 
appointed as Superintendents of messes. Tho remaining members of a 
mess must be bond-fide students of colleges or schools unless special 
exceptions to this rule are made by the head of tho institution who has 
licensed the mess. 

7. Cases of infectious disease or of sickness should bo at once ■ 
reported by the Superintendents of hostels and messes to the authorities • 
of the college or school at which such students attend. 

8. A Conduct Register will bo kept by the Superintendent of tlio 
hostel or mess who shall have no power to can 3el or alter an entry once 
made and signed. Boarders are liable to liave their names placed in 
the Oonduot Register for— 

(1) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules made 
for the well-being of the hostel or moss. 

' (2) Absence without sufficient cause. 

(3) Coutiuued neglect of study. 
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(4) Insubordination or disrespect to the authorities! 

(5) Assaulting or abusing a servant of the hostel or mess. 

(6) Want of cleanliness or tidiness in their rooms and on the 
* premises. 

(7) Misconduct not provided for by the rules. 

9. The names of all the students residing in the hostel or the mess 
should be entered in an Attendance Register to be supplied for the 
purpose, and the rolls must be called twice a day at stated hours. 
Boarders found absent without satisfactory cause should be reported to 
the Principal or the Head Master of the institution to which they may 
belong, and for the third offence of the kind during the same term they 
may be expelled from the hostel or the mess. 

10. A student may be removed from the hostel or students’ mess 
for habitual or gross misconduct, or for frequent entry in the Conduct 
Register by the nead of the institution who has licensed such hostel or 
mess. Every such removal shall be reported to the authorities of the 
institution to which the student belongs and also to his guardian. 

11. All inspection remarks are to be recorded in the Visitors’ Book. 

12. Detailed rules for the conduci of the hostels or messes should 
be made by the Superintendent in consultation with the heads of the 
institutions concerned. 

13. A report of the working of the hostel or the mess should be 
separately furnished to the Department at the close of the oflBoial year, 
w ith special reference to the conduct of the residents and to their health 
and progress, as also to the sanitary arrangements of the premises and 
their surroundings. 

14. Students should be made to bear in mind that hostels and 
messes are meant solely for their welfare. They should, ‘therefore, look 
to the interest of such institutions with zealous care. A loyal observ- 
ance of tho rules will go a great way towards insuring the students* 
own comfort. The Superiniendent will listen to any complaints or 
suggestions that may be brought to his notice by a boarder in a proper 
manner. Hostels and messes can prosper only through the mutual 
co-operation of their members. 

15. The head of each institution licensing messes or under whom a 
hostel is working shall, at the end of each official year, submit to the 
officer of the Education Department through whom ho ordinarily 
corresponds with Government a report on their working, with special 
reference to the conduct of the residents and to their health and 
progress, as also to the sanitary arrangements of the premises and 
surroundings. These reports are to be forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction by the receiving officer with such remarks as may 
be necessary. 

Bengal Govt., In Continuation of Notification No 1375T.— G., dated the 29th Sep- 
^otihea t!o^n 1900, it is hereby notified for general information that in future. 

No. 1901, ^ no house in Calcutta should bo licensed as a students’ mess unless its 
22 A,,rii 1902. sanitary condition has been previously certified to by the Health 
Department vi the Calcutta Corporation. The certificate will be 
furnished free of charge. 
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(&)-HOSTELS SHOULD BE SELF SUPFOBTINQ. 

Extract from a letter No. 967, dated the IB5th July 190S, from the Qovt. 
of India, Home Dept., to the Qovt of Dcngal, Mumeipal Dept. 

• • • • • 


“The Government of India trust that the Bengal Government will 
not lose sight of the desirability of ultimately rendering these hostels 
self-supporting. They recognise that the hostel movement requires 
fostering and that it is not immediately possible to attain this end ; 
but they consider that the principle to be aimed at is that, as soon 
as possible, ail charges incurred in maintaining a hostel, as distin- 
guished from those involved in establishing it, should be distributed 
among the students who reside in it.” 


(c).-H08TEL BUILDINGS. 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOSTEL BUILDINGS AND THE SOURCES OF 
THEIR MAINTENANCE. 

Extract from a letter JVo. hhh dated the 9ih February 1903, from the 
Qovt. of Bengal, General Dept., to the D, P. I. 

I AM further to say that Government has no objection to the 
Committee's proposal to construct the hostel buildings themselves ; but 
it should be explained to the Committee that the building which is not 
to be erected by the Public Works Department, and for maintenance 
of which funds are not guaranteed, cannot bo taken over either by tlie 
Public Works Department or by the Education Department, and that 
the recent orders of the Government of India contained in paragraph 
3 of their letter No. 967, dated the 25th July 1902, require that fees 
should be levied from students sufficient to make the hostel self- 
supporting. 


MAINTENANCE OF HOSTEL BUILDINGS, 

Extract from a letter No, 1179 B., dated the 17th February 1902, from the 
Qovt. of Bengal, P. W- Dept., to the Commissioner of Chittagong. 

Wheub hostels are built in connection with a Government school or 
college, it is essential that some arrangement should be come to, with 
the approval of Government, as to the maintenance of the building, 
and the design and oonstruotion should have the approval of the 
Public Works Department. 


D. P. I. 
('ir. No. 29, ^ 
2lMaroh 1903. 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 4S, <r 
12 March UOZ. 
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D. V. I 
Cir. No. 31, 4 
■5i6Feby. ISOtf 


Bengal OoTt.. 
P. W. D., 
No. 

■r 26 May 
1905. 

D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 91 of 
1905. 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 20, V 
iPsby, 1905. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR HOSTELS AND DOEMITOEIES. 

General direction as regards the submission of plans and esti* 
' mates for hostels and dormitories. 

2. Hotteh for European or Indian etudenti, whether in ihe plaint or 
the hull, (a) The minimum floor area to be allowed to eaoh student 
should never be less than 60 square feet. 

(b) Except in cases in wnich it is proposed to provide a separate 
room for each student, there should be open archways between the 
various rooms, so as to allow of the free perflation of air. 

(c) 'Where more than one student is to be accommodated in a room 
provision should be made for not less tlian three students in a room. 

(d) In the case of quarters being provided for Educational officers 
in connexion with hostels, the amounts admissible for their construction 
will bo those specified in my Circular No. 19, dated the 31st January 
1907. 

3. Dormitories for European or Indian students whether in the plaine 

or the hills — The minimum floor area should never be less than 60 
square feet for each student. * 

4. Hostels and Dormitories for European or Indian students, whether 
in the plains or the hills.-- {a) Damp-proof courses should always be 
provided. 

(b) Ab far as practicable, the local Executive officers should be 
consulted in connexion with the preparation of plans and estimates. 

13.— INFLAMMABLE BUILDINGS IN CLOSE PROXIMITY 
TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Serious loss to Government has occurred owing to the close proximity 
of inflammable buildings to buildings of a permanent nature. I am 
directed to say that in future no buildings with roofs composed of 
thatch or other inflammable material should be construoted within a 
radius of 50 yards of a building construoted of permanent materials. 

2. The limit of 50 yards is fixed as a minimum, not because it is 
considered that this limit will confer absolute immunity from fire risks 
but because it is thought to be the iitmost limit that can conveniently 
be enforced in every case, taking into consideration the area of land 
usually attaobed to public buildings. 

3. Where circumstanc es admit, inflammable buildings or those of 
a temporary nature should be placed at a greater distance than 60 
yards from permanent buildings, more especially iu the ease of oourt- 
houses or record buildings or other buildings of a valuable nature. 

14.-LAND ACQUISITION. 

. lor has recently been decided by Government that all Departments 
requiring land should, as far as possible, address the Collector direot 
for an fescimate, the subsequeut proc dure being that hU estimates 
should be submitted by the Oollectur to the Ownmissioner. .In cases in 
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Erbioh the value does not exceed lls. 1,U00, the Commissioner should 
not be required to check the estimate or to countersign it. In oases of 
value between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 25,000, the Commissiqjier will check 
the estimate and countersign it. In both of these cases Government 
has ordered that the Commissioner will transmit the papers to Govern- 
ment. When the value exceeds Rs. 25,000, the estimate should be 
submitted by the Commissioner to the Board of Revenue, who should 
check it aud submit it to the Revenue Department. On receipt of the 
estimate the Revenue Department should communicate the amount to 
the requiring Department for acceptance or rejection. It has been 
ruled that the declaration should issue in the Revenue Department in 
all oases. 

2. As regards objections, it has been decided that it would be 
sufficient to lay down that the Collector should refer to the Commission- 
er any objection which he is unable to dispose of himself and that 
ohjections should be disposed of by the Revenue authorities in all cases. 


LAND ACQULSITION PROCEDURE 

I SUBMIT that the simplest procedure consistent with the orders of i). P. I. 
the Government of India and the recent orders of Uis Honour would be ^?anf 

» ,, isl aovr, ISOS. 

as follows ; — 


(1) Officer of the requiring department to apply to Collector for 

estimate and draft declaration for acquiring the laud. 

(2) Collector to have the estimate and draft declaration pre- 

pared and sign them himself in token of acceptance record- 
ing that there is no objection to the acquisition of the 
land and that the estimate is fair. 


Collector then to submit the estimate and draft declaration 


This step would be un- 
necessaiy in petty oases 
of departments under the 
Commissioners. 

H. F. Samman. 


to Cqnimissioner who will counter- 
sign the former if above Rs. 1,000, 
and the latter in all cases. 


(3) If the estimate does not require Board’s countersignature 
(because above Rs. 25,000), the Commissioner to return 
the estimate to the requiring officer. 


If Board’s countersignature is required, the Board to do this. 

(4) If, on receipt of estimate, it is decided to acquire the land, 
requiring officer to submit application for sanction to 
project accompanied by the countersigned estimate and 
draft declaration to his superior authority and then to 
Government in the requiring department ; the officer em- 
powered to sanction recording his sanction on the way and 
allotting funds. This would do away with tbo nocessjty of 
Government sanction (rule 15, Land Acquisition Manual, 
page 49) in cases which do not exceed the powers of sanc- 
tion of local officeiB. In the case of the Manager of 
■R'lsteru Bengal State Railway, Government sanction was 
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not given even under the old procedure in oases within 
his power of eanotion, so the priaoMe has alrea^ been 
admitted. [Letter No. 49T.— R., 
dated the 14th October 1899, from 
the Secretary to the Oovemment of 
Bengal, Railway Department, to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower 
ProviDoes] • 

(5) Oovemment in the requiring 
department to mako a for- 
mal application to the Reve- 
nue Department for acquisi- 
tion of the land, quoting 
orders of sanction and saying 
that funds are allotted. 

(6) All subsequent proceedings to 
be taken by Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

18.» This would require but slight 
alteration of the existing rules in the Land Acquisition Manual. 

H. F. Sammam — 2-6-1905. 


* Another precedent 
ba« been put up to me 
to-day in connection with 
a pending: case. In 1900 
the Governmout of India, 
Military Department, 
aanotioned the acquieition 
of land for a ehell -factory 
and foundry at Gossipore. 
The Local Government, 
published the declaration 
and took no action about 
the estimate— (Bengal 
Government Revenue 
2A 

Department file No. — 

of 1900, B Proceedings for 
July. No. 154-168, Pao. 
kot below). 

H. F. Samman— 12-7-05. 


16.-RESP0NSIBILITY OP EXECUTIVE ENGINEERS FOR 
ALL BUILDINGS AND LANDS IN THEIR CHARGE. 


No. 22B., daiid the Wh June 1895, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 
P. W. Dept., to D- P. I. 


D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 9, y 
14 Jau. 1907. 


I AM directed to invite your attention to paragraph 66 of Chapter 

III, Volume I of the Public Works 


Public World Department Code^ Volume 
/, Chapter III^ paragraph G6, 

" 66.— Executive Engineers arc res- 
ponsible that proper measures are taken 
to preserve all the buildings and works 
in their Divisions, and to prevent en- 
croachment on Government lands in 
their charge. In view to the latter 
point, they should keep accurate plans 
of all cantonment or other Government 
lands, take care that their s^ubo^inatos 
mako themselves acquaintAi with the 
boundaries, and see that they are 
respected.*' 


Department Code (7th edition), repro- 
duced in the margin, in which it is laid 
down that Executive Engineers are 
held responsible for all buildings and 
lands in their charge, ond to point out 
that no additions or alterations should 
he made to buildings borne on the 
hooks of this Department, and that no 
fresh detached structures should he 
erected on land attached to such build- 


ings, iirespeotive of the fund from which the cost of the work is to be 
met, without first obtaining the sanction of this Department, 

2. In the case of Public Works buildings and lands placed under 
the control of District Boards, Superintending Engineers and Inspeotors 
of Works are responsible that no unauthorized additions or alterations 
are made. 

3. As regards proposals put forward by District Boards, Muni- 
cipalities, Mukhtears and Pleaders, and others, to ereot buildings on 
Government land in the vioinity of puhlio buildings, I am to say that 
the previous sanction of Government must be obtained in every case, 
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and such sanction will be given in aocordanoe with the rules laid down by 
the Lieutenant'Governor under Kesolution No. 945B., dated 22nd July 
1878, and referred to in Public Works Department Circular No. 30B., 
dated 22nd March 1908, which the present Circular Bil|)er8edes. 

16 -MUNICIPAL TAXES ON GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS- 

Circular No. — Jf., dated the S5th May 1905, by the Oovt, of 
Bengal, Municipal Dept. 

I AM directed to address you on the subject of the payment of muni- dpi 
oipal taxes imposed on Government ‘buildings which are occupied by Oir. Ko.ss,# 
Government servants for the purpose of residence, whether on payment ^6 iwb- 
of rent or rent-free. 

2. The general rule to be followed is that laid down in Public 
Works Department Circular No. HT. — G., dated 26th May 1904, viz., 
that the occupier must pay all tenants* taxes, and that Government 
will pay the owners’ or landlords* taxes. Under the Bengal Municipal 
Act the tenants’ taxes include the water-rate (section 279), lighting- 
rate (section 310) and latrine-tax (section 322), while the owner pays 
the rate on holdings (sectifin 103) or the corresponding rate levied 
under section 89 in places where the tax on persons is in force. In 
Calcutta half the consolidated rate is payable by the owner and the 
other half by the occupier. Under param’aph 1068-1 (e) («) of the 
Public Works Code the owners’ taxes payable on Government buildings 
should be included in the rent charged in respect of such buildings, and 
steps are now being taken to revise the rents where necessary in 
accordance with these orders. 

3. Further enquiry has shown that the orders already issued in the 
above Circular require to be supplemented in several respects, and 1 am 
accordingly to convey the following instructions 

(1) The rent, including owners’ taxes, will still be subject to the 

limit of 10 per cent, of the salary of the occupier. 

(2) All municipal taxes will be paid by Government in cases 

^ where the salary of the occupier is less than Rs. 60 a month, 

* and may, with the sanction of the Head of the Department, 
be paid where the oflSceris obliged, for the proper perform- 
ance of his duties, to occupy a part of a Government 
building or block of buildings which is assessed as a single 
holding, as for instance a House Surgeon in a hospital or 
an Inspector of Police occupying quarters in the police-lines. 

(3) Where a building is used partly for Government purposes 

and partly as a residence, and the occupier is not obliged 
to live in it for the proper performance of his duties, the 
occupier’s taxes will be divided between him and Govern- 
ment in the proportion which the capital cost of the resi- 
dential part of the building bears to the capital cost of the 
remainder. 

(4) It will be open to any officer whose rent is raised, owing' to 

these orders, to m^e a representation on the subject, ii he 
considers that there are reasonable grounds for doing so. 



n. p. I. 

Cir. No, 59, ^ 
24 March 191)6. 


Bengal Govt,, 
Gen], Dept. 
No, 134T.G.,4^ 
20 April 1909. 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No, 90, ^ 
11 July 1905. 


D. P. I. 

Cir, No. 2, 

6 July 1906. 
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n.-PTJNKHAS. 

Circular No. %B., dated Jlfth February 1906, by the Oovi. of Bengal, 

P. W. V. 

In the case of all official residences, whether newly constructed, 
purchased, or hired, punkhas (including polos suspending ropes, tubes 
and pulleys) should be supplied and maintained by Government, but 
fringes, pulling ropes and canes should be supplied and maintained by 
the occupiers of the residences. 


18.-RELIGI0US CEREMONIES IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

No religious ceremonies should be held on the premises of any 
School or Oollege building which is the paoperty of Government. 


19. -RENT OF HOUSES ACQUIRED B7 GOVERNMENT 
FOR RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES. 

No. TlOIf J — D,, dated the let June 1905, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 
Judicial Dept,, to D. P. I 

I AM directed to request that you will, when submitting a proposal 
for the aoquisition or purchase of a house as a residence for a Govern- 
ment official, bo so good as to state — 

(1) the average pay of the officer who is expected ordinarily to 

occupy the house ; and 

(2) the value of the land, exclusive of the buildings upon it. 


Extract /torn Circular No. Shd., dated the 20th October 1905, by the 
Qovt. of Bengal, P. W. D. 

When an officer continues to occupy a house after it has been 
acquired by Government, rent should be recovered at the rate paid 
to the- former landlord, subject to the usual limit of 10 por cent, on the 
salary and local allowance of the officer occupying the house, pending 
the approval of Guveriureut to the rout assessed by the Superintending 
Engineer. 
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20.-SANCTI0N OF ESTIMATES. 


TOWERS OP COMMISSIONERS OF DIVISIONS ANQ HEADS OF 
CIVIL DEPARTMENTS TO SANCTION ESTIMATES. 

Resolution No. 1107 A., dated the IJ^th July 1905, by the Govt, of 
Bengal, P. JF. Dept. 

Obsbrtaxions.— t the Oonforonce held at Darjeeling in October d, .p. i. 
last, the question of vesting Commissioners of Divisions and Heads of 
Civil Departments with increSjSed • powers of sanction to estimates for ^ 
new Provincial buildings and for additions and alterations to existing 
Provincial buildings was considered. The Local Government think it 
desirable to give effect to the recommendations of the Conferenoe. 

2. The rules and procedure with regard to Imperial vvokrs are laid 
down by the Government of India, and are contained in paragraphs 978 
to 996 of the Public Works Code (8th edition). 

3. For Provincial works tho Local Government is empowered to 
Paragraph 997 of Public make rules limiting the power of sanction of 

WorKs Code, volume I. ottioers and regulating the manner in 

which the works arc to bo executed. 

Kesolution. — Tlie Lieutenant-Governor is therefore pleased to 
direct that the following rules and procedure shall be observed in 
respect of such works : — 

A. — Powers of Sanction. 


Public Works Officers. 

Superintending Engineers have power to deal finally with the 
details of designs and estimates for new 
works up to a limit of Rs. 1 0,000, and to 
sanction estimates up to this amount after 
the plans and report, which must mention 
tho cost, have been countersigned by the 
Head of the Department concerned. 

Government of India, Public t.ei’tain selected itxecutive Engineers, 
Worts Departmont, lotter No. while holding tho appointment of Inspector 

of Works, have power to Sanction estimates 
for new works not exceeding Rs. 5,000 
for one work. 

in charge of Public Works Divisions have 
power to sanction estimates within a limit of 
Rs. 200 for each work. With respect to 
civil works, this power of sanction can only 
be used when there is no local Civil Officer having a power of sanction. 
District Engineers have no power of sanction, but they are authoriz- 
ed to furnish Civil Officers with detailed 
plans and estimates for works costing not 
more than Rs 200 in each case, in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down in para- 
graph 7 below. 


4. 


Paragriphs 301 anil 302, Pub- 
lic Works Uopartmont CV>(1« and 
Bengal Public Works Depart- 
ment Kesolutiop No. 3079A., 
dated Otb August IStid. 


947G., dated 3rcl Juno «nd 
Government of India, Revenue 
and Agriculture (Civil Works) 
lotter No* 507, dated Mth A prll 
1U04. 

Executive Engineers 

Paragraph 347(6), Public 
Wokrs Department Code. 


Bengal Public Works Depart- 
ment Circular No, 21 A., dated 
3rd October 1903* 
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tiV. — B^ILSIKOS AMD RESIDENCES. 
Sanctioning JSotimates. 


Cirii Offleen. 

5. The powers of Civil officers to sanction estimates for individual 
works required lor their own department are as follows : — 

Bs. 

Board of Reveime, Lower Provinces 
Inspector- Q-eneral of Prisons 
Inspector-General of Police 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 

Director of Puhlio Instruction ^ ... ... )>2,600 

Inspector-General of Registration * 

Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture 


Private Secretary to His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor 

District Judges ... 

Distriot Magistrates 

Collectors of Districts and Deputy Commissioners . 
Principals of Colleges 


600 

200 

100 


Paragraph 1066, IV, Public 
Works Dopartznont Code. 


This does not apply to residences for Government officials, all 

estimates for which require the sanction of 
the Supreme Government or the Local 
Government in the Fuhlio Works Depart- 
ment, aslaid down in Public Works Circular No. 14B. of the 13th June 
1904. 

6. The Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, are vested with the 
power of according administrative approval to proposals for Provincial 
works estimated to cost not more than Rs. 7,600. 


B. — Procedure. 


Minor Works. 


7. For the 


purposes 

Paragraph 2026, Public Works 
Deparlmeut Code. 

On the requisition of 

Public Works Department 
Ciicular No. 89A., dated 7th 
October 1891. 


of 


these rules, minor works are those which 
are within the power of sanction of the 
Civil Officer concerned, 
the Civil Officer, the Executive Engineer or 
the District Engineer will pre;|^ai'e detailed 
^ans and estimates for minor works. 
When the total of the estiniate is within 
Rs. 200, the Executive Engineer, in districts 
where works are carried out by the Public Works Department, will 
send the plan and estimate direct to the Civil Officer. When the esti- 
mate exceeds Rs. 200 (and in distriote where District Boards carry out 
works for the Public Works Department, whatever the amount of the 
estimate may be), the plan and estimate, will be sent by the Executive 
Engineer or Distriot Engineer to the Superintending Engineer or 
Inspector of Works who, after scrutiny and, if necessary, revision, will 
forward them to the Civil Officer. 
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Public Works Department 
Circular NOf 37Ai| dated 6tb 
May 1878. 


e e • 

• •• 

• • • 


Ciril Offioers who have been given grants for minor works from the 

Public Works budget should record 
their sanctions on estimates which have been 
duly approved by the Public Works officers 
competent to deal with them in the follow- 
ing form : — 

Estimate for sanctioned by for the sum of Rs. 

debitable to the allotment placed at his disposal by the 
Government of Bengal in No. , dated , as below : — 

Es. 

Allotment available for the year 
Less sanctioned previously 
Amount of this sanction ... 

Balance of allotment still available ... 

The sanction should in all cases be intimated and the plans and 
estimates sent to the Superintending Engineer or Inspector of Works 
and not to the Executive Engineer or District Engineer direct. 

Civil Officers who have not received any allotment for minor works 
should send the plans and estifUates approved to the Superintending 
Engineer or Inspector of Works, who will, if possible, sanction and allot 
from the grant at his disposal, 

8. Commissioners and Heads of Departments should not call on 

Executive or District Engineers to prepare 
detailed estimates for works for the execution 
of which they are unable to find funds 

from the grants placed at their disposal. 

9. To enable the Civil Officers named below to exercise the powers 
Ben ai Government. Conferred Upon them by this Resolution, an allot- 

Financiai Department', meut from the budget grant of this Department 
Koeoiution No. 2123^’-. will bo placed aonually at their disposal. For 
* ” « r current year the following allotments will be 


Pnragraph 994, Public Works 
Department Code. 




Burdwan Division 

• • • 

Bb. 

... 9,600 

Presidency „ 


... 11,600 

Rajshahi „ 


... 10,500 

Dacca „ 


... 12,000 

Chittagong „ 


... 7,500 

Patna „ 


... 13,600 

Bhagalpur „ 


... 11,000 

Orissa „ 


... 6,60O 

Chota Nagpur ,, 

1 

... 8,000 

of Excise and Salt 

V. • 

... 3,000 


Total 

... 93,000 


10. The Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, Inspeotors-General 
of Prisons, Police, Registration and Civil Hospitals, and the Director 
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XIV. — BtTlLDlNOS AND RE8IDBCKS. 
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of Publio Instmotion, Bengal, have already been placed in charge of 
funds for the oonstiuotion of minor works of their respective Depart* 
ments. 


Major Works. 

11. For all works which exceed the limits of sanction of Civil 
Para a ha 771 and Officers the administrative approval of the Local 
77 iA^**^^ubiio Government is required before detailed plans and 

Department Code. estimates ttfo prepared. The Executive Engineer 

Pinanoiar*Depariment or District Engineer will, on request by the Civil 
Circular No. 6T.— P., Officer, furnish a rough plan for, and approximate 
iswf ***** ***** septeoi er qJ of , the work pri^osed. These 

— will in all cases be sent to the Civil Officer through 

me^’SrcKo.llfeA!; the Superintending Engineer or Inspector of 
dated tba 8th March Works, who should state 11 he considers that the 

amount provided in the approximate estimate is 
fair for a work of the class proposed. 

The Civil Officer should furnish tbq Executive Engineer or District 
Engineer with particulars as to the reasons for wliich the building is 
required and as to accommodation which has to be provided, while 
the Executive Engineer or District Engineer should show that bis 
plan will generally suit the Civil Officer’s requirements, and he should 
give particulars as to the class of work which it is proposed to provide 
for and show on what information his estimate of cost is based. 

On receipt of the rough plan and approximate estimate from the 
Superintending Engineer or Inspector of Works, the Civil Officer will 
submit them to Government in the Department concerned. When 
administrative approval has. been accorded, orders will issue in 
the Publio Works Department to the Superintending Engineer 
or Inspector of Works for the preparation of detailed plans and 
estimates. 

Order — Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenne, Lower Provinoes ; Inspeotors- 
Oeneral of Prisons, Police, Registration, and Civil Hospitals, Bengal; 
Director of Publio Instruction, Bengal ; Commissioners of Divisions ; 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Bengal ; Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, Bengal ; Private Secretary to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; District Judges, Magistrates and Colleotors of 
districts and Deputy Commissioners ; and Principals of Colleges for 
information and guidance. 

Ordered aho that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to all 
Superintending Engineers and In speotois of Works of Publio Works 
Circles in Bengal, and to the Examiner of Publio Works Accounts, 
Bengal, for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Judicial, Revenue and Financial Departments of this Governmont lor 
information. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— AGE. 

Any declaration of ago for public purpoaec, express or implied, 
sbould, in the case of Government servants, be deemed absolutely 
oonolnsive, and no revision of such declaration should be allowed to 
be made at a later period for any purpose whatsoever. 


2.-APPBALS. 

RULES REGULATING THE PRESENTATION OP APPEALS BY GOVERN- 
MENT SERVANTS HOLDING SUBORDINATE APPOINTMENTS, 
THAT IS TO SAY, GOVERNMENT SERVANTS WrilOSE APPOINT- 
MENTS ABE NOT GAZETTED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Dbpartmbntai. punishments shall be held to include (t) dismissal, 
(it) removal, (iii) suspension, (iv) degradation, (v) stoppage of pro- 
motion or of increment of pay, and (vi) fine. 

2. Every officer, on whom any departmental punishment is indic- 
ted, shall have the right of preferring one appeal, viz, to the 
authority immediately superior to the officer who passes the order of 
punishment, 

3. No officer whoso 'service is inferior shall have the right of prefer- 
ring a second appeal in the case of any departmental punishment. 

4. An officer whose service is superior shall have the right of 
preferring a second or further appeal (t) against an order of dismissal 
or removal, or (it) against an order of suspension or degradation, dr of 
stoppage of promotion or increment of pay, when the period in respect of 
which the order is passed exceeds six months. 


Tndia Oovt* 
Home Dept. I 
No. 201, 4 

2 March 1906. 

D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 92, fT 
4 May 1906. 


Bengal Govt., 
Genl. D^c., 
Cir. No. 2o, fr 
25 May 1005. 
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XV.— MISCBtlANfiOUS. 
Confidential Seporte. 


I’rovided that an order passed on appeal hy the Board of Bevenne 
or the Head of a Department shall, in the ease of an officer whose 
service is superior and who draws pay of less than Bs. 60 a month, he 
final. 

5. No appeal as of right shall lie against an (^cr declining to 
fpve an appointment or promotion to a pi^ioular individual, or aneot* 
mg a transfer or an extension of service. 

ybie These rulea do not apply to mimetorial officers attached to the Ci?il Courts nor to 
officers of the Police Department other than the ministerial officers of that DepartIXlen^ Ihe 
ap*>ointment, punishment and removal of the former class of officers are regulated by tbe 
provisions of Cnapter VI of the Bengal North* Western Provinces and Assam Civil Courts 
Aot| 1887| while separate rules will be prepared to meet the case of officers of the Police 
Department other than ministerial officers* 

f — For definitions of ** inferior ** and ** superior fervioe<-‘Soe Articles 308 and 307 
of the Civil Service Regulations. 


d.-><^NI'ID£NTIA^ BEFOBTS. 

i7c. 1604 ^ — t dated the SSrd March 1906, from Chief Secretary 
to the Qott. of Bengal^ to Commismnere, 

p It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor, from the perusal of a large 

Cr.'No.^ 5 »,^ number of Confidential Beports, that they are frequently useless, or 
2 Mftjr iDn^ at all events not nearly as tiseful as they might be, on account of the 
vague language in which they are oouohed. 

2. There is not much harm in saying that an officer is ** good,” 
because it may he taken to mean that a reporting officer has really no 
criticism to offer, and that the officer reported on has given satisfaction. 
At the same time, if an officer has any particular go^ quality worth 
mentioning, it may be of great advantage that it should be speoially 
mentioned in the report. For example, it may be useful to the Gov- 
ernment to know that a man is ” tactful, ” or ** energetic ” or ** sound 
in judgment, ” when it is necessary to choose an officer poBBedsing 
any of these qualifications for any special duty. 

3. It is distinctly more objectionable to use a vague phrase like 
** bad ” or “ unsatisfactory ” or “ useless ” in reporting unfavourably 
of an officer. It is esaential to know, if possible, wherein the badness 
consists. The report should state whether the officer is Mrverse” 
“ uhtrustirorthy, ” “ perfunctory, ” “ lazy, ” or whatever the parti- 
cular unfavourable oharacteristio of his work may be ; and in the 
case of a seriously bad report, it is a good thing, if possible, to illustrate 
very briefly the unfavourable trait. 

4. The essential point to be kept in view in reporting on officers, 
is that the reports should be so full as dearly to (mow special merits 
or defects, so that those who have to peruse the reports may be able 
to form a onrreot and definite judgment as to how the servioes of the 
officers concerned may best be utilised. 
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8. It ia riffht that an officer who ia badly reported oa ahould he 
informed of the laot. This is desirable, not so much to enable him 
to defend^ himself (and oertaiuly not to enable him to enter into a 
controversial oorrespondenoe), but rather that he may be waited and 
have an op^rtunity of giving his attf^ntion to the curing of the defects 
which have been brought to notice. It is useless to send vague reports 
to an officer for his imormation ; but when any particular defect is 
pointed out| he should be told that the defect has been brought to notice, 
and that he should set himself to cure it. 

6. This does not apply to oasM where the defect pointed out is 
one which cannot be cored by the offioeir concerned and where it could 
only give him pain if he were informed. It may, fur instance, be 
desirable that Government should know that an officer is not very 
intelligent, but the officer concerned could not benefit by bein^ told 
this. At the same time it may be necessary, in the interest of fiurness 
of dealing, to communicate the report. 

7. Wherever benefit may result from, oommunioating on unfavour* 
able report, or where fairness demands its communication, the officer 
reported on must be informed of the contents of the report ; and 
the fact^ that he has been so informed must be noted for the 
information of Government. Where Government thinks that a report 
withheld should have beeu communicated, it will repair the omission* 


I HAVE the honour to request that you will favour me annually, on d. p . « 
the Ist of April, with a confidential report regarding the officers of 
Subordinate Educational Service, from* Clans lY downwards, who are 
serving under you. 

2. Capabilities for the higher work of the Department, thoroughness 
and honesty are the guiding principles, on which done an officer should 
be recommended for sp^ial promotion, and in each such case you are 
requested to mention briefly the particular kind of higher work f<» 
which the officer is fitted, as well as, in the ease of a teacher, the parti- 
oular subject or subjects in which he is specially strong, in the case 
of an officer recommended for the posts of Head Master or Deputy 
Inspector of Sobools, administrative abilities should receive special 
notice. 

3, Those recommended for special promotion should be marked 
with “ 8. P., ” those who are discharging their present duties efficient* 
ly with “ P, ’* and those who ore regarded as having reached the limits 
of their jaromotion with “ L. ” 
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XV. — MI60BLIANB0U8. 

£gUnsiSn of Service.’^ Meditat Certifieatet, 

4. -EXTENSI0N OF SERVICE. 

Resolution No, 505 P„ dated the 2ht January 1906, by the Oovt. 9/ 
India, Finance and Commerce Dept. 

D. P. I. Under Article 463 of the Civil Service Emulations, Audit Officers 
u MAKh 1006 . required to submit, on or before the 1st September in each year, a 
list of officers who will attain the' age of 55 years, or whose extension of 
service expires, during the next official year, with a view to considera- 
tion whether they should be retired or retained. .As it is in the last 
months of an officer’s ordinary service that it can best be judged 
whether he is still fit for further employment, the existing procedure 
tends to bring the question under consideration prematurdy. The 
Covernor-Ceneral in Council has accordingly decided that, in the case 
of gazetted officers under the Government of India, recommendations 
for extensions of service should not be submitted more than six months 
before the date on which the officer would, in the absence of special 
orders, retire, and His Excellency in Council reconunends a similar 
course to Local Governments and Administrations in respect of gazetted 
officers subordinate to them. • 

In the cose of non-gazetted officers orders may as hitherto be passed 
on consolidated statements. 

5. -MEDIGAL CERTIFICATES. 

Resolution No. S339Medl., dated the 30th June 1897, by the 
Qovt. of Bengal, Municipal Dept, 

** In the Besolation cited in the preamble the Government of 
Bengal reviewed the q^uesticn of the grant of medical certificates in 
Bengal to candidates for employment in the Government service and to 
applicants for leave on medical certificate or for permission to retire. 
Rules were laid down on the subject by which the duty of examining 
applicants and granting medical certificates in Calcutta was distributed 
among the medical officers permitted to engage in private practice. The 
Government of India, while accepting the prmoiple laid down in the 
Resolution, desired that this distribution, which applied only to 
Provincial Departments, might be extended to all establishments under 
the Government of India, in Calcutta. They also pointed out that 
the form of certificate prescribed in the Resolution was far more severe 
than was intended by Article 61 of the Civil Service Regulations, and 
observed that except in cases where the rules for admission to an office 
or department require the submission of a certificate previous to exami- 
nation, certificate should only be given to selected candidates on the 
requisition of the head of the department. It was further requested 
that, in the orders distributing the establishments of the Government of 
India for the purpose of the grant of medical certificates, it might be. 
made clear that, subject to cortaiu exceptions the roles should not affect 
the right of officers under that Government, resident wit hin the limits 
of the town of Calcutta, to call in any Presidency Surgeon whom they 
choose. 
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XV, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Medical Certificates, * 

3. In order to give effect to the orders of the Government of 
India, and to settle finally the entire question of the grant of medical 
oertifioates, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased, in supersession of all 
previous orders on the subject, to lay down the following rules for 
future guidance. 

EULE8 FOR THE GRANT OF MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 

‘‘I. — The duty of granting medical oertifioates and of counter- 
signing oertifioates under articles 903 and 904, Civil Service Begula- 
tions, shall, in Calcutta, be performed by the medical officers mentioned 
in Appendix II attached to these rules, who will examine or counter- 
sign certificates relating to those officers only who belong to the 
departments allotted to them. 

I] . — In the muf aseal the duty of granting medical certificates 
and of countersigning certificates under articles 903 and 904, Civil 
Service Regulations, shall bo performed by the Civil Surgeon or Civil 
Medical Officer of the district, who will examine or countersign oerti- 
fioates relating to persons of all departments who belong to, or are 
employed in, his district He will on no account examine or counter- 
sign a certificate for a person attached to another district, except under 
the circumstances described in rule IV. 

“ III. — All officers of Government, whether gazetted or non- 
gazetted, who are desirous of obtaining medical certificates recommend- 
ing leave, extension of leave or retirement, must, if employed in 
Calcutta, apply to the medical officer to whom the department in which 
they are employed is allotted. If they are employed in the mufassal, 
they must apply to the Civil Surgeon or the Civil Medical Officer of 
the district in which they are employed, and to him only. 

“ IV. — Officers on leave either in Calcutta, or the mufassal, who, 
while at a station other than that from which they went on leave, are 
desirous of obtaining an extension of leave on memoal certificate, must, 
if in Calcutta, apply to the medical officer to whom the department in 
which they are employed, or the department of the Secretariat to which 
they are immediately subordinate is allotted, and, if in the mufassal, 
to the Civil Surgeon or Civil Medical Officer of the district. In every 
such case it will be the duty of the medical officer, before he grants 
a certificate, to aseertaiu particulars regarding the applicant’s previous 
medical history, end the fact that this nas been done shall be mentioned 
in the medical certificate. 

“ V. — Selected candidates for employment in Government service 
will be examined only on the requisition of the head of the department 
for which they have been selected. In Calcutta, such requisition must 
be addressed to the medical officer to whom the department has been 
allotted, and to no other officer, and in the mufassal to the Civil 
Surgeon or Civil Medical Officer of the district in which they are to serve. 

VI.— Medical oertifioates granted to selected candidates for 
employment in Government service will ordinarily be in Form I, but 
oertifioates in Form II will be given when specially required by the head 
of the department. Those granted to officers in the service of Govern- 
ment) whether gazatted or non-gazetted, will bo in Form III which is 
prescribed in article 893 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
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XV. — M ISCXLLAKBOVS. 
Medical Ccrtificatee. 


• 

** VII.— 'In every ease, if the opinion of the medical officer is 
unfavourable to the applicant, an appeal will lie to the Medical Board, 
and the decision of the Board shall be final. 

Appeal to the HCedioal Board allowed under this rule must be made within fifteen days 
from date of the certificate granted by the medical officer by whom the applioant ie exmained* 

** 8. The Lieotenant<Govemor is pleased to direct that these mles 
shall also apply to the establishments under the Government of India 
in Ocdoutta, and that the orders contained in Appendix II distributing 
the establishmenta of the Governments of India and of Bengal, for the 
purpose of the grant of medical certificates, will not affect the right of 
any officer under either Government resident in Oalontta, who is 
entitled to ■ the attendance of a Preddoncy Surgeon, to oall in for the 
purpose of treatment any one of them whom he chooses, except in case 
in which special orders have been laid down limiting this right. 

*‘4. The liieutenant-Governor also direots that medical 
certificates shall only he required from selected candidates, on the 
requisition of the head of the department, and that these shall be 

f ranted free of charge. In the case of selected candidates for the 
rovinoial Service, the certificate will be in Form II. 

“6. The oertifioate prescribed by rule VI for ordinary use 
is the same as that presoribed by article 61 of the Civil Service Kegu> 
lotions, but the rule leaves it open to any department, which requires 
its offioem to be owable of standing hard outdoor work, to demand a 
special oertifioate in Form II. 

APPENDIX I. 

FORMS OP CERTIFICATES. 

Form I. 

I do hereby certify that I have examined A B, a candidate for 
employment in the Department, and oaunot discover 

that he has any disease, constitutional affection or bodily infirmity, 
except . I do not consider this a disqualification for 

employment in the office of . A B’s 

age is, according to his own statement (X) years and by Appearance 
about (Y) years. 

Form II. 

Sjseeial Certificate of Phyeical fitneea for Government Service. 

I, do hereby 

certify that I have examin^ 
candidate for employment in 

His age is by ms own statement years, and by appearance 

years. 

(a) General conformation. 

(b) Vision. 

(o) Hearing. 

(d) Dungs. 


l>«tigiiation of Medical Officer. 
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I s) Heart. 

/) Liver. 
p) ^leefl. 

'A; Hernia, present or absent.t 
♦) Hydrocele, present or absent t 
k) Glycosuria, present or absent.t 

g Albuminuria, present or absent, t 
i) Distinguishing marks. 

I oonsider that he is of sound health and good physique and 
capable of bearing fatigue and exposure, and that he is fit to enter the 
service of Govemment.t 

I oonsider him unfit to enter, the service of Government for the 
reason given att 
Plaet 
Dots 

Form III. 

I, A B. Surgeon at (or of) 

do hereby certify that 0 D, of the service, is in a 

bad state of health, and I solemnly and sincerely declare that, according 
to the best of my judgment, a change of air is essentially necessary to 
kis recovery, and do therefore recommend that he may be permitted 
to proceed to sea (or £o such place as the Surgeon may think proper, 
expressing it in the certificate). 


APPENDIX II. 

Allotment of Departments at Calcutta. 


Designation of Officers. 

1 Offices and Departments. 

Gazetted. 

1 Non- 
gazetted.^ 

Total, 

1 

1 

2 

S 


5 

« 

• m 

a 

a 

# 

Professor of Oph- 
thalmic Stirgery, 
Medical OoUege 

Revenue^ General and Statis- 
tical Departments^ Govern- 
ment <f Bengal. 

Secretariat 

2 

69 

71 


Office, Director of Land 
Records 

4 

15 

19 


Board of Revenue 

4 

107 

111 


Presidency Commissioner’s 
office 

3 

29 

32 


Board of Revenue, Opium 
Godown 

• 1 

... j 


3 


* DeBigDation of Med foal Officer* 

t strike ot»t » present " or *’ absent" in (A), (*), (i) and (<), and whichoTer of tb* oonoludias 
ntenoes dcas not apply. ** 
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Doiignafcion of Officers. 

Offices and Departments. 

Gazetted* 

Nun- 

gazetted. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

ProfesEor of Oph- 
ih.almio Surgery, 
Medical College 
— concluded. 

Revenue, General and Siatis- 
tical Departments, Govern- 
ment of Bengal — oondd. 

Office, Director of Public 
Instruction ... 

5 

25 

30 


Office, Inspector, European 
Sobools 

1 

4 

5 


Ditto, Presidency 

Circle ... 

2 

8 

10 


Ditto, lyspeotress 

of Schools ... 

1 

1 

2 


Deputy Inspector of Schools 

I 

5 

6 


Presidency College 

17 

16 

33 


Bethune College and School 

1 

19 

20 


Sanskrit College 

5 

18 

23 


Calcutta Mfidrassa 

4 

32 

36 


Hindu School ... ... 

2 

14 

16 


Hare School ... 

1 

15 

16 


Collinga Branch Soliool 

1 i 

9 

10 


Normal School 

2 

23 

25 


Art Gallery ... 

• • 

1 

1 


Art School 

2 

10 

12 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 

2 

» • • 

2 


St. James’ Church ... 

1 


1 


St. J ohn’s Church ' . . . 

2 

t • • 

2 


St. Thomas’s Church ... 

1 


1 


S^t, Peter’s, Fort William... 

1 

1 

2 


Military Cemetery .. 

« • • 

1 

1 


Protector of Emigrants ... 

1 

15 

16 


Factory Inspector ... 

1 

1 

2 


Bengali Translator’s Office 

1 

7 

8 


Hindi ditto ... 

1 

5 

6 


Liibrarian's Office 

1 

4 

5 


Pilot Service ... ... 

83 

• • • 

83 


Leadsmen’s quarters 

tee 

1 

1 


• » 

« 

♦ 

• 
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6.— PASTEUR INSTITUTE FOR TREATMENT OP BITES 

OF RABID ANIMALS. 


No. 1089f (fated the 19th Deceit her 1906, ftoni the (fovt. of ludii, Heine 
Dept., to the Qovt. of Dcngal, Municipal Dei>t. 

With rmoruuco to the correspondence ending with your letter 
No. ldl4T. — M., dated the dOth June 1905, and in modificfltiou of 
the orders contained in the Home Department letter No. 3818, dated 
the 18tli December 190J, 1 am ilirootod to communicate tlio following 
remarks and orders of the tioverument of India regarding the grant 
to (lovornment servuut.s and to indigent persons unconnected with the 
public service of certain concessions designed to enable them, when 
bitten by a rabid animal, to jirocood without delay to the Pasteur 
Institute at ICasaidi or Coouoor for treatment. 

2, In the case of Government servants, the Govorumont of India 
consider that a distinction must be made between those who are too 
poor to proceed at their own*exj)enso to a Pustour Institute for treat- 
ment, and those who can afford eventually to pay for their journey but 
havo a difli< ulty in finding tlio requisite means at once. The former 
are, in their opinion, l>t subjects for State beneficence: the needs of 
the latter can most suitably be met by tlio grunt of advances. The 
question of giving similar assistance to private individuals slnnds on a 
different footing, and it may lie uigutd that the position of facilities to 
enable thorn to <ibtaiu ti-eatuient siiould be left to piivute eburity. Tim 
Government of India however recognise tliat tbay occupy a very 
special pohitiou towards the subject of medical relief, and that the 
circumstances of ilii.s particulur case call for siieoial consideration, since 
tho sufferer’s recovery depends on liis being able to .start for a Pasteur 
Institute at once, a coiiditiou whioli private charity eaimot be counted 
on to sceuto. Tho Government of India have therefore decided to lay 
down tho following rulo.i for the guidance of Ducal Governmeuts and 
Administrations : — 

I. — Any Government servant who has boeu bitten by a rabid 
animal, and who is loo poor to procooil to Kasauli or 
C'oouoor at his own expense, may, provided that he is 
drawing not more than Ks. 100 a mouth, bo granted— 

(i) his actual travelling expenses to Kasaiili or Coonoor and 
back, namely — (c.‘) a single faro each way by railway of 
the class by which he is entitled to travel on duty ; 
(^>) for journey by road, the actual cost of transit not 
exceeding tlio amount admissible under rule. The 
expenses for the return journey should bo jiaid to the 
paiicut at Kasauli or Coouocr, after the treatment has 
been undergone, by tho Treasury Ulficer at those stu- ‘ 
tious on produetiou of a dist'harge certificate from the 
Director of the Institute; 
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{it) an advance of one month’s pay ; 

{Hi) one month’s casual leave, any leave required in excess 
being treated as privilege or sick leave. 

II. — Any Government servant who has a difficulty in finding at 
once the means to enable him to proceed to an Institute, 
and whose pay exceeds Rs. 100 but does not exceed 
Rs. 600 a month, may be granted an advance not exceed- 
ing the amount admissible under rule I (»), and may also 
bo given the concessions specified in rules I {ii) and {Hi) 
above. The sums thus advanced will bo I'ecovered by 
instalments on the usual scale. 

HI. — Subject to such further rules as Local G-overnments may 
make, any indigent person unconnected with the public 
servuoe who, in the opinion of any officer authorized to 
grant the concession, is unable to proceed to a Pasteur 
Institute at his own expense, may be granted his actual 
travelliug expenses to Ifasauli or Coonoor and back, 
namely — {a) a single third class faro each way by rail- 
■way ; (b) for journeys by road, the actual cost of iiansit ; 
(c) maintenance allowance at the following daily rates; 
Europeons and Eurasians Re. 1 during the journey and 
Rs. 2-8 during treatment, natives 4 annas during the 
journey and 6 annas during treatment. 'Jho expenses 
for the return journey should be paid to the patient at 
Easauli or Coonoor, after the treatment has been under- 
gone, by the Treasury Officer, at those stations, on 
production of a disobargo certificate from the Director of 
the Institute. 


3 The existing rules requiring the production of a certificate from 
a Medical Officer, and the sanction of the principal District Officer in 
the l)e)»artment concerned before n Government servant can obtain a 
concession enabling him to proceed to an Institute, have been found to 
cause dangerous delays in the arrival of patients in Knsauli. The 
Government of India have therefore decided that any Government 
servant not below suoli rank as may bo fixed by the Local Government 
shall be empowered to grant the above-mentioned concessions, and to 
authorize the immediate departure for Kasauli or Uoonoor of any of 
the claseos of persons specified, whether Government servant or 
indigent persons unconnected with the public service. 

4. On the production of a cerfifioate from the Director of the 
Pasteur Institute that the person sent has been treated, the Local 
Government will adjust the expenditure as Provincial, Local or 
Muuicipnl, according to the local ooiuiitious and rules. In Provinces 
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where the provisional settlement system is not in force, the expenditure 
so far as it is not met from Local or Municipal funds will be borne 
by Imperial Revenues. 

6. Orders regarding the' application of the foregoing rules to 
cantonmenfs will issue separately. 


Circular Nos. lO-llMedl.. daU d the llth Fehruanj 1907^ by the Govt, of 

Bengal, Simmpal Dept. 


In continuation of the circulars noted in the margin, I am directed 

f'irouinr No. iMe.ii. forward, for youv information, a copy of a 
dHteVnVtii Jftiiumy 1903.’ letter from the Government of India in the Home 
Cirotiiiir No. 3RT.— M., Department, No. 1089, dated the I9th December 
»e(»ti ugus j. 1906, regarding the grant to Government servants 
and to indigent persons unconnected with the public service of certain 
oonoessions designed to enable them, when bitten by a rabid animal, 
to proceed without delay to the*Pasteur Institute at Kasauli or Coonoor 
for treatment. 

2. I am to say, with reference to paragraph 2-1 II of the letter 
from the Government of India, that the Lieutenant-Governor does not 
consider it necessary to make any further rules at present. 

3. With regard to paragraph 3 of the letter, I am to say that the 
Lioutenant-Govomor has decided that any Government servant not 
below the rank of Subdivisional OiPcor, including the officer left in 
charge at head-quarters during the absence of the Subdivisional Officer 
on tour, or the Medical Officer in charge of a subdivision, provided ho 
is not below the rauk of Civil Assistant Surgeon, shall bo empowered 
lo grant the concessions referred to in the orders of the Government 
of India. 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 4(j , » 
lo March 190 . 


7 -SERVICE BOOKS OP DISMISSED OFFICERS. 


Circular No. S-F., dated the 2nd FLbruary 1906, by (he Govt, of Bengal % 

Financial Dept. 

Under rule 4, Bootiou VI, and rule i', section III of the Board’s d. p, i, 
Records Manual, records are divided into three olasso.'i, marked, ^‘1!; 
respectively. A, B and C, A papers are preserved for ever, B for 12 ' 
years, and 0 papers for 2 years. In order to preserve uniformity in 
this matter, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that it would bo well that 
the service books of dismissed officers should be classed as B and 
preserve<l for a period of 12 years. I am to ask that instructions may^ 
be conveyed accordingly to the officers subordinate to the Board of 
Rovonuo. 


2 
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Thumb Imprationx. 

8 — THUMB IMPRESSIONS. 

Ctrcukr Ii«. dated the 20th March 1906, by the 

Accountant- General, Bengal, 

Q p. 1 In aooordanoe with, the Resolution of the Government of India in 
Ci». No. «2, ^ the Finance and Commerce Department, dated 2nd February 1905, I 

e Maj-1905. honour to request that in future three impressions of the boll 

of the thumb of the loft hand of all applioants for service pensions who 
have not been gazetted officers or Government title-holders may be 
taken before the Head of the Office to- which the applicant belonged 
and furnished with the application for pension. One impression is to 
be affixed on the first page of the application in the (blank) space pro- 
vided for the purpose, and the other two should be furnished on two 

slips of paper on which the following endorsement duly filled in should 
be made : — 

Thumb impression of — 

Lnto— 

Taken before— 

Name of officer — 

Designation of officer — 

On ((late) — 

2. If in any case attendance before the Head of the Office bo a 
matter of difficulty or occasion undue expense io the applio mt, he 
may, with the consent of the He-ad of the Office, give tlie imiuessions 
before a Magistrate, who should satisfy himself as to the identity of 
the applicant and record a certificate stiting that he has done so and 
that the impressions have been taken in his presence. 

3, In the case of non-service [leuaioners, the impressions will be 
taken by the office preparing the Descriptive Roll on such roll and 
On two slips of paper in tlie above manner aud sent with the pension 
pspers. 
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Amounts admissible for the construction of residences for 

various classes of Educational officers ... ... 659 

Electrical Installation charges to be made on the occupiers 

of— •e« ••• t«« 662 

Funkhas ... ... ... .. ... 672 

Rent of ... ••• #•• ... ... 672 

Returns — 

8 ub>Inspoctors to help Deputy Inspectors in preparing 

district returns ... ... ... ... 146 

Rswards — 

See Stipends and Rewards. 

See also Prizes and Scholarships. 

S 

Sanction — 

Powers of Civil officers to sanction expenditure on individual 

works e«t 645 

Sanctioning estimates by Civil officers ... 573 



Till 


Sanskrit — 

College, Calcutta. (Scholarships) ^ 

, Bhatpara. (Stipends) 

Titles — 

Examination of candidates for Sanskrit titles 
Kerrardsto pupils.and teachers 
T61e~ 

Examination of — ••• t«s 

GrantS'in-aid to — ... ... ... 

Rewards to pnpiU ... 

■ ■ ■■ *■■■* to teachers ... .... 

Scheme — 

For vernacular education 

Of studies for Ouru Training Schools 

Scholarships — 

See also Prizes and Stipends and Rewards. 
Classes of Scholarships ... ... 

District Board — 

Elliot Prize for Scientific liesearch 

For Hindu and Miihammodaa girls when unable to 
any recognised school ... ... 

Junior Scholariihips — ... ... ... 

Durga Charan Laha’s — ^ 

For Aborigines I 

,, Females 

„ Muhazninadans J 

Tenure of Junior and Senior Scholarships ... 
^Middle English and Middle Vernacular Scholarships 
Middle and Primary Scholarships — 

General rules governing the award of — 

Tenure of— - 

Distribution of — ... ... ••• 


Faob. 


C428 

(4S0 

C429 

1480 


attend 


Middle Scholarships ... ... ... ... 270 

Muhammadan Scholarships — 

Endowed Scholarships ... ... ... 297 

Graduate Scholarships ... ... ,,, 297 

Junior Scholarships ... ... ... 283 

Senior Scholarships ... ... ... ... 296 

Post Graduate Scholarahipa for Original Researches ... 298 

Presidency College Graduate Scholarships ... 298 

Primary Scholarships— 

Lower Primary — 

IJ'pper Primary — 


266 

268 

267 

269 





xlr 


Sobolarships » 

Primary and Middle Soholarships-— 

General rales gorerniog the award oi’-^ 
Tenure o£ — ... ... 

Disfiibution of-^ ... ... 

Sanskrit College, Caloatta'- Scholarships 
Senior Scholarships ... ... 

Governmont Senior Scholarships — 

Durga Charan Laha’s— 

For Aborigines 
,, Females 
„ Muhammadans 
Slate Technical Scholarships ... ... 

Tenure of Junior and Senior Scholarships ... 



Schools — 

Art School, Calcutta ••• 
Board Soliools • •a 

Engineering School, Bihar 
Sohool se.ssion 
Survey School, Cuttaok 


See also — 

Accounts. 

Admission Eules. 

Boys’ Schools. 
Buildings. 

Circle Schools. 

Class Booms. 
Discipline. 

Free Studentships. 
Girls’ Schools. 
6rants~in>aid. 

Guru Training Schools. 
High Schools. 

Middle Schools 
Moral Instructions. 
Physical Ezerciso. 
Primary Education. 
Scholarships. 
Secondary EdaoatioJV 
Technical Education. 
Training. 

Transfer Buies. 
Vernacular Education. 


271 

273 

275 

423 

294 


295 


467 

296 


441 

J23 

460 

161 

463 
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Secondary Education- 

General Bales regardin/; Secondary Schools ... 

Senior Scholarships — See under Scholarships. 

Service Books— 

Of dismissed officers to be preserved for 12 years 

Sites — 

For public buildings. Selection of— 

Flans of edncational buildings to be approved by the 
Sanitary Department ... ... 

Staff— 

Of Government College, etc. Frinciple to bo observed 
in submitting applications for increase of accommodation 

••• ••• eat ••• ••• 


Statues — 

And Busts in Government School end College buildings ... 


Stlpent^ and Rewards — 

See also Frizes and Scholarships. 

Allowed by District Boards to Primary Schools under 
private management... ... ... 

For Sanskrit Education— /See Sanskrit. 

Bemuneration to Gurus ... 


Studies — 

Bifurcation of studies ... ... ... 

Boya’ School. Sjllabus of— • ... ... 

B and C classes. Syllabus of— ... ... ... 

— Bales for opening in Zilla or High Schools 


Girls’ Schools. Syllabus of — 

High Schools. Courses of — 

Maktabs, Class II. Courses of — ... 

HI. of— ... 

Subordinate Inspecting stafi — Training of — 



67 

6d7 

6t0 

6f0 

649 

660 


12T 

169 


>13 

229 

246 

249 

246 

386 

263 

418 

411 

84 


Sub-Inspectors— 

Conferei co of Inspecting officers 

Belations of — to Chairmen of District Boards ... 

Buies for appointment of — ... ... 

To help Deputy Inspectors in preparing district returns 
Tonr and inspection of— 



• •• 


86 

145 
8T 

83 

146 
109 


8ub-Overeeer Examination — 

Constituti«n of a Board of Control for 


261 


Survey- 

Examination of Pleaders in Surreying ... ... 464 

Survey School, Cuttack ••• sat •%% ••• 463 



xvi 


Syllabus of studies— 
For B and C olasses 
,9 Boys* schools 


„ Girls* schools ••• ••• 

r 

Government orders sanctioning syilabus of studies 
Infant section and standards I and II of schools 


for 



Taxes — Municipal— Municipal Taxes. 

Teachers— 

See also TraininfiT* 

Certificated teachers ... ... ... 

Examination of teachers — See under Examination. 
Mistresses. Training classe's for—- ... 

Teachers' Manuals 

Terms under which native teachers should be allowed to 
attend Training Institutions 

Training of teachers of Hural Primary schools ... 


Paom. 

246 

228 

246 

886 

222 


873 

S76 

222 

S75 

866 


T 


Teaching- 


Cultivation of accuracy and thoroughness in students 


253 

English should not bo taught in Vernacular schools in 

the 


Primary stage 

• • » 

222 

Instructions in modern methods of teaching 

• « • 

367 

Lectures on Tuberculosis 

• • • 

267 

Of Postal information ... 

• • • 

268 

Technical and Professional Education— 



Art School, Calcutta 

• ■ • 

441 

B and C classes 

set 

242.60 

Commercial classes, Calcutta ... 

• • a 

446 

at the Victoria Boys* School, Kurseong 

448 

Engineering CollegOf Sibpur 

t « • 

460 

School, Bihar 

• t • 

460 

State Scholarships, Technical- 

• • • 

467 

Survey School, Cuttack ,,, 

••• 

462 

Survey Examination for Pleaders 

• * • 

464 

Text-Books— 



See also Books. 



Approved books will stand for three years ... 

■ • • 

221 

Biographical lessons to be given in .English and Vernacular C 

221 

••• eae 

... l 

844 

Committees. Buies 


468 

Prices of books for Primary and Middle schools 

mmrn 

220 

Principles to be followed in the selection of— 

• •• 

461 


Service Postage Stamps may be supplied for return to 
Director of Public Instruction of books sent for ex- 
pression of opinion ... ... 472 



x^il • 


Faojb. 

Text-Books-- 

Urdu and Persian books to be used in Maktabs 4^0 

When extraots are included in—, names of authors to be 

Kiveu • • • • ••• ... s * • 471 

Thumb Impressions — 

On application for pensions 5S>' 

Titles — 

Sanskrit — . ^See Sanskrit. 

T61s — See under Sanskrit. 

Tour — 

See also Inspections and Visits. 

Of Deputy Inspectors ... ... Ju8 

— Inspectinj^ Officers ••• .•♦ ... ... Ill 

— Sub-lnspeccors ... c. ... ... 

Trainlngr — 

See also Teachers. 

Agricultural gardens with Traininpr Schools ... ... 3.T4 

Classes for Mistresses ... ... ... ... 3V5 

Colleges — • ... ••• ... 364 

Oeneral working of Guru Training schools ... ... 350 

Guru Training schools ... ... ... ... 348 

Of Teachers of Hural Primary schools .. 865 

— Subordinate Inspecting staff ... »»• ... 34 

Scheme of studies for Guru Training schools ... ... 34 9 

Terms under ^ hi O L:ttivo teachers should be allowed to 

attend Training Ins dilutions ... ... 375 

Yeruacular Training schools ... ... ... 360 

Transfer — 

Educational Officers ... ... ... 157 

Gorernment scholars. Form to be used for — ... 2d6 

Transfer Buies, for — 

Colleges ... ... ... ... ... S19 

Boys from schools of one type or class to anotber ... 322 

High scUools ... ... ... ... 313 

Madrasahs... ... ... ... ... ^ 318 

Middle schools ... ... ... ... 318 

Primary schools ... ... ... 310 

Trust Deeds— 

For School buildings receiving special grants. Form of — 527 

Tuberoulosls — 

Lectures on—* ••• •«# ... 267 

c 



• • • 
XTlll 


D 


Unioc Oommlttees — 

Pov era of — with reference to education 


PaO*. 


129 


V 


Vacation- 

Combination of racation with » abort period of ref^nlar learo 


Vernacular Education — 

See aUo Primary Education. 

Schemes for — ••• ••• ••• 

Vernacular Mastership examinaticn 
Vernacular Training schools 

Visiting Committees — 

Of Schools. Rules ... ... 

Visits — 

See Inspections and Visits, and Tour. 


16« 


174 

SG5 

360 

117 


W 

Widows— 

Education of— and Schoohmastera' wires ... ... S99 

Z 

Zanana — 

E<luoation— 

AVe a/«o Female Education ... ... 383 
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